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SUPERINTENDENT'S    REPORT. 


No  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Michigan  has  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  the  ottJce  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  and  no  one 
<;ould  possibly  have  had  more  to  encourage  and  stimulate  to  greater  effort 
than  have  I  during  this,  my  first  year  as  the  official  head  of  this  depart- 
ment. 

Four  years  of  service  as  deputy  under  Michigan's  most  aggressive  and 
fearless  superintendent,  was  a  school  of  valuable  experience  to  me;  and, 
while  sincerely  appreciating  the  great  honor  conferred  upon  me  by  the 
people  of  our  state,  1  assumed  the  duties  of  the  position  fully  realizing 
what  it  means  to  do  justice  to  the  great  educational  interests  of  Michi- 
gan, especially  when  following  such  a  line  of  devoted  and  scholarly  men 
as  those  who  have  preceded  me.  Still,  I  began  my  work  on  Jan.  1,  1897, 
feeling  that  much  labor  and  constant  attention  to  official  matters,  with 
a  sincere  desire  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  department  and  an  eager- 
ness to  know  the  greater  needs  of  the  whole  people,  would  in  a  measure 
enable  me  to  follow,  at  least  creditably,  those  older  and  more  experienced 
men  whose  public  careers  have  shed  a  luster  on  the  history  of  our  state. 

My  entire  time  during  the  year  has  been  given  to  the  work;  and  not 
only  my  time,  but  my  whole  interest,  heart  and  soul,  has  been  enlisted 
to  maintain  our  high  educational  standing,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  department,  to  meet  new  demands,  and  to  keep  pace  y^ith  the  pro- 
gress of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  While  feeling  the  weight  of  responsi- 
bility, I  yet  rejoice  that  to  me  has  come  the  opportunity  to  labor  in  this 
capacity  with  the  vast  army  of  good  men  and  women  who  are  making 
the  world  better  through  our  common  school  system.  Teachers  of  our 
state  institutions,  colleges,  and  high  schools  have  rallied  to  my  support, 
bringing  with  them  so  much  of  loyalty,  scholarship,  experience,  and 
public  spirit,  that  my  work  has  been  pleassint  and  easy,  my  heart  encour- 
aged, and  the  second  year  begun  with  gn^ater  zeal  for  still  better  work. 

In  this  report  I  have  commented  somewhat  upon  the  administration  of 
the  past  four  years.  Though  I  was  in  the  office  and  did  some  of  this  work 
under  direction,  mention  of  it  is  made  not  for  the  purpose  of  assuming 
any  of  the  credit  for  what  was  then  accomplished,  but  to  show  how  the 
work  of  1897  naturally  became  a  continuation  of  the  work  done  during 
those  years. 

OFFICIAL   STANDING   OF   THE   DEPARTMENT. 

Until  recent  years  this  office  was  little  known  by  the  people  of  Mich- 
igan.   It  was  at  first  generally  considered  as  a  place  where  a  deputy  and 
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an  occasional  clerk  did  all  the  work.  The  apparent  object  of  the  office 
seemed  to  be  to  satisfy  a  certain  provision  of  the  Constitution,  and  its 
duties  were  simply  the  furnishing  of  blanks  for  school  officers  and  the 
preparation  of  some  statistics  to  aid  in  the  distribution  of  school  moneys. 
Beyond  this  the  head  of  the  office  did  such  work  as  his  limited  time  from 
other  duties  and  the  limitations  of  his  meager  salary  would  permit. 
Each  and  every  one  earned  vastly  more  than  was  paid  him,  and  without 
question  their  efforts  failed  to  be  fully  appreciated. 

The  politicians  in  the  legislature  generally  considered  educational 
measures  the  easiest  ones  to  pigeon-hole  and  get  out  of  the  way,  and  the 
executive  state  officials  regarded  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
as  only  a  harmless  person  who  was  nominated  to  fill  out  the  ticket,  and 
elected  to  visit  his  deputy  occasionally  on  a  Saturday  and  to  attend  teach- 
ers' institutes  during  the  summer;  or,  if  a  man  of  ability,  he  was  only 
expected  to  hold  his  position  for  a  few  months  until  he,  too,  could  turn 
politician  and  receive  a  political  appointment.  He  was  not  expected  to 
direct  the  educational  affairs  of  the  state,  nor  even  to  attempt  it;  or  if 
ever  such  an  impression  did  prevail,  Mr.  Superintendent  must  wait  until 
all  other  legislative  matters  were  settled  and  all  other  claims  against 
the  state  for  official  services  were  allowed  or  disposed  of. 


THE  COUNTY    COMMISSIONER   OF    SCHOOLS. 

Gradually  this  has  changed  somewhat,  especially  since  the  law  creating 
the  office  of  county  commissioner  of  schools  was  passed  in  1891,  since 
which  time  the  state  superintendent  has  in  each  county  of  the  state  the 
aid  of  a  corps  of  co-workers  that  includes  a  county  officer  with  his  assist- 
ants on  the  examining  board,  with  whom  he  may  labor  systematically  and 
effectively. 

In  the  larger  and  more  populous  counties  this  commissioner  de- 
votes his  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office  which,  besides  regular 
routine  work,  include  the  carrying  out  of  all  plans  devised  at  the  depart- 
ment office,  and  numerous  consultations  with  other  commissioners  on 
such  questions  as  the  better  classification  of  schools,  the  higher  qualifica- 
tion of  teachers,  the  improvement  of  our  institute  system,  and  the  arous- 
ing of  a  greater  interest  in  special  day  exercises.  The  promotion  of 
pupils  to  higher  schools,  the  establishment  of  good  libraries,  the  pur- 
chase of  needful  apparatus,  and  the  apportionment  of  public  moneys  all 
receive  a  share  of  his  attention,  and  all  these  duties  are  thoroughly  and 
loyally  executed  by  these  officials  in  a  manner  that  was  impossible  under 
former  systems. 

During  my  administration  I  have  sought  at  all  times  heartily  to  sup- 
port and  strengthen  the  commissioner  in  his  work,  and  thus  in  return 
secure  his  efforts  and  influence  in  unifying  and  strengthening  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  state.  What  this  work  is  and  has  been,  I  will  further 
discuss  in  other  parts  of  this  report. 

It  will  be  noticed  throughout  my  remarks  on  rural  schools  that  I 
emphasize  and  make  prominent  the  importance  of  a  better  supervision 
of  these  schools,  and  comment  favorably  concerning  the  work  of  commis- 
sioners whose  schools  I  have  visited.  I  desire  to  state  here  that  I  have 
not  done  this  for  the  purpose  of  flattery  or  to  make  the  commissioners 
visited  believe  that  they  are  regarded  as  better  than  the  others.    On  the 
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whole  this  is  not  the  case,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  large  number  of 
very  excellent  men  who  are  doing  equally  good  work  in  other  counties  of 
the  state  for  me  to  permit  such  an  impression  to  be  gained  from  the  read- 
ing of  this  report.  As  stated  elsewhere,  I  selected  these  particular  coun- 
ties because  I  did  not  have  the  time  to  visit  all  the  counties  of  the  state. 
It  is  true  that  I  could  pass  many  criticisms  on  what  I  have  seen  during 
the  winter;  if  I  had  gone  out  through  the  state  with  the  idea  of  being 
critical,  I  could  have  noted  many  things  to  mention  critically.  But  let  it 
be  understood  by  all  who  read  this  report  that  the  country  schools  are 
better  than  many  of  their  critics  seem  to  think,  and  that  there  is  not  so 
much  difference  between  the  results  produced  in  the  country  schools  and 
in  those  of  the  city.  The  county  commissioner  has  been  taking  long 
strides  ahead;  but  unquestionably  much  improvement  may  yet  be  made. 
Each  and  every  county  should  see  to  it  that  a  competent  man  i^  elected; 
and  no  political  custom  or  precedent  should  deprive  their  county  of  the 
services  of  a  man  who  knows  his  work  and,  knowing  it,  does  his  duty. 
The  term  of  this  office  should  be  increased  to  four  years,  as  that  is  often 
enough  for  the  position  to  be  made  the  foot-ball  of  local  politicians. 
Furthermore,  much  of  the  time  and  ability  of  the  county  commissioner  of 
schools  is  given  to  work  which  could  and  should  be  done  by  a  clerk. 
Many  good,  all-round  hustlers  and  strong  superintendents  of  country 
schools  are  not  fitted  by  taste,  training,  or  experience  to  be  good  office 
men.  I  would  recommend  that  for  every  county  in  the  state  having  more 
than  one  hundred  schools,  the  commissioner  be  empowered  to  employ  a 
clerk  during  the  entire  school  year,  at  a  salary  not  to  exceed  one  dollar 
for  each  and  every  school  under  the  supervision  of  the  commissioner.  In 
the  large  counties  of  the  state  under  such  commissioners  as  should  be 
elected  and  kept  in  office,  a  plan  of  this  kind  would  be  worth  ten  times  the 
amount  of  money  paid,  because  of  the  better  work  that  could  be  done  in 
the  field  by  the  commissioner  himself. 

MICHIGAN   HISTOBY  AND  OEOGBAPHT. 

The  teaching  of  these  subjects  in  our  public  schools  has,  in  many  por- 
tions of  our  state,  been  much  neglected.  It  is  true  that  Michigan  is  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  our  country  and  of  the  world;  yet  to  us 
and  to  the  citizens  of  the  next  generation,  our  city,  county,  and  state  is  a 
very  important  portion  of  this  world,  and  too  little  studied  or  under- 
stood. Too  little  is  known  of  the  early  settlers  of  Michigan  and  of  the 
part  they  bore  in  our  history.  Many  who  have  completed  our  school 
courses  are  better  informed  concerning  the  history  and  geography  of 
South  America  or  the  West  Indies  than  of  Michigan.  Many  cannot  speak 
intelligently  of  the  railroad  and  transportation  facilities  of  our  state, 
and  even  teachers  frequently  find  it  difficult  to  answer  some  of  the  most 
reasonable  questions  concerning  the  wonderful  and  varied  resources  of 
the  two  peninsulas.  To  stimulate  an  interest  in  this  kind  of  study  and 
to  render  substantial  aid  along  this  line,  during  the  first  month  of  my 
administration  I  issued  a 

MICHIGAN  SOUVENIR. 

This  little  booklet  contained  bits  of  history  concerning  our  state,  with 
suggestions  for  further  study.    An  edition  of  5000  copies  was  freely  dis- 
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tributed  throughout  Michigan  and,  judging  by  the  applications  received 
for  more  copies  and  the  hearty  words  of  commendation  from  all  quarters, 
I  feel  well  satisfied  with  the  effort. 


LEGISLATIVS  MANUAL. 

With  the  legislature  of  1898  I  labored  most  earnestly  to  secure  for  each 
school  of  the  state  a  copy  of  the  Legislative  Manual  (Red  Book).  Many 
members  were  favorably  inclined  at  that  time,  and  an  earnest  effort  was 
made  by  them  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
secretary  of  state  to  furnish  these  valuable  publications  to  the  school  dis- 
tricts. In  this  session  we  were  unsuccessful,  but  in  1895  the  same 
attempt  met  with  better  results.  By  a  resolution  of  the  legislature 
of  that  year  a  copy  w«as  furnished  to  each  of  the  642  graded  schools,  and 
in  1897  a  Manual  was  voted  to  every  school  district  in  Michigan.  The 
commissioner,  fully  appreciating  the  value  of  this  book  to  classes  in 
history,  geography,  and  civil  government,  very  promptly  delivered  them 
to  the  school  districts.  In  my  visits  throughout  the  state  I  find  them  on 
the  library  shelves  or  reading  tables  of  the  school  room,  and  they  are 
eagerly  sought  and  earnestly  studied  by  pupils  of  nearly  all  grades.  I 
would  earnestly  recommend  that  this  distribution  of  the  Legislative 
Manual  be  continued  from  session  to  session,  and  that  teachers  and 
school  officers  co-oi>erate  with  this  department  to  secure,  as  the  years 
go  by,  as  complete  a  set  as  possible  of  this  valuable  publication.  No 
money  for  state  printing  could  be  better  expended,  and  the  state  can 
afford  to  expend  more  in  this  way,  even  if  money  must  be  saved  by  dis- 
continuing other  publications. 

STATE   MANUAL    AND   COURSE   OF   STUDY. 

Ten  years  ago  the  work  of  properly  grading  and  classifying  the  country 
schools  of  Michigan  seemed  an  almost  impossible  task.  Michigan  had 
been  cursed  by  frequent  changes  in  the  school  laws  relative  to  the  super- 
vision of  country  schools.  Many  county  commissioners  or  secretaries, 
as  they  had  previously  been  called,  paid  little  attention  to  the  teachers  or 
to  the  school  interests  of  their  county,  and  very  few  had  any  thought  that 
the  country  schools  could  be  organized  under  a  system  whereby  all  could 
work  together  and  be  mutually  benefited. 

About  eight  years  ago  a  State  Manual  and  Course  of  Study  prepared  by 
a  committee  of  county  secretaries  was  issued  by  this  department  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  school  teachers  of  Michigan.  Many  of  the 
school  commissioners  reluctantly  took  hold  of  the  work  of  grading  and 
classifying  the  schools,  and  many  school  officers  and  teachers  declared 
that  grading  the  country  school  was  impossible.  Yet  the  work  has  gone 
on  year  by  year  until  now  there  is  not  a  county  in  the  state  where  some 
attempt  has  not  been  made,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  school  districts 
are  properly  graded  and  classified  according  to  this  State  Manual  and 
Course  of  Study.  It  could  hardly  be  supposed  that  a  manual  which  was 
prepared  when  the  system  was  in  its  infancy,  however  excellent  its  first 
publication  may  have  been,  could  be  perfect  and  complete.  It  therefore 
seemed  to  me  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  give  the  teachers  a  more  com- 
plete guide  for  their  worjc,  and  this  was  one  of  the  first  undertakings  of 
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my  administration.  Days,  weeks,  and  months  were  spent  in  the  com- 
parison of  other  manuals;  a  proper  readjustment  was  made  of  the  years 
and  grades,  and  many  new  devices  and  practical  expedients  suggested. 
Some  valuable  exercises  in  calisthenics,  drawing,  penmanship,  and  book- 
keeping, with  some  helpful  outlines  in  history  and  civil  government  were 
also  added;  and  finally,  in  December  1897,  an  edition  of  30,000  copies  of 
the  new  State  Manual  and  Course  of  Study  was  distributed  among  the 
teachers  and  schools  of  the  state.  This  manual  is  published  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  supply  all  who  ask  for  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  report  to  comment  at  length  upon  the  real  or 
supposed  merits  of  this  publication ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  a  guide  to 
teachers  in  the  rural  districts  and  smaller  villages  of  the  state.  It  has 
been  used  successfully  for  some  months,  and  has  been  commended  by 
those  who  have  had  experience  in  this  kind  of  work.  If  valuable  for  no 
other  purpose,  the  manual  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  teachers  and  pupils  on 
accoun/t  of  the  information  it  gives  to  those  who  desire  to  establish  school 
libraries,  since  it  contains  a  complete  library  list,  graded  and  classified, 
giving  prices  and  name  of  publisher.  I  have  been  gratified  to  learn  that 
superintendents  and  boards  of  education  in  many  cities  of  the  state  have 
adopted  this  manual  for  a  guide  as  far  as  the  eighth  grade.  If  it  seems 
to  the  authorities  of  the  high  schools  of  the  state  that  it  is  worthy  to  be 
their  guide  for  the  eight  grades,  a  long  step  has  been  taken  towards 
unifying  the  work  of  tlie  common  and  high  schools.  I  hope  that  the 
superintendents,  in  arranging  courses  of  study,  will  use  as  much  of  it 
as  they  consistently  can,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  better  affiliation 
than  ever  before  between  the  smaller  and  larger  schools.  I  desire  that 
this  State  Manual  and  Course  of  Study  shall  be  carefully  studied  in  all 
its  details  by  the  county  commissioners,  and  that  each  and  every  teacher 
shall  study  and  know  it  as  a  traveling  man  know^s  his  railroad  guide. 
To  insure  its  use  it  is  my  puprose,  in  the  preparations  of  questions  for 
teachers'  examinations,  to  incorporate  in  lists  for  theory  and  art,  history, 
and  civil  government,  such  questions  as  shall  require  a  knowledge  of  the 
manual  for  satisfactory  answers;  and  it  is  my  wish  that  this  book  shall 
be  thoroughly  and  systematically  taught  in  every  teachers'  institute  that 
may  be  held  in  Michigan  during  my  administration. 


SPEOIAL    DAY   EXERCISES. 

In  commenting  on  the  value  of  the  school  to  any  community,  it  is  per- 
haps fair  to  state  that  schools  in  the  cities  and  larger  villages  of  Michigan 
occupy  a  very  high  and  important  place;  it  is  equally  true  that  in  the  five 
or  six  thousand  country  districts  of  Michigan  the  school  exerts  a  great 
influence  on  the  life  of  the  community.  How  to  increase  the  influence  of 
the  school  and  to  secure  a  more  hearty  co-operation  on  the  part  of. tax- 
payers and  parents,  is  a  question  that  interests  all  persons  actively 
engaged  in  school  work.  There  is  no  ])arent  so  ignorant  himself  or  so 
uninterested  in  social  or  ])ublic  life  as  not  to  desire  that  his  children  shall 
secure  a  better  education  than  he  himself  has.  He  is  interested  in  the 
8<'hool  in  his  neighborhood  or  district,  to  .a  greater  or  less  extent;  he  has 
his  opinion,  though  many  times  an  erroneous  one,  concerning  the  work  of 
the  teacher;  yet  in  a  number  of  instances  the  parent  or  taxpayer  knows 
comparatively  little  of  the  teacher  or  of  the  work  done  in  the  school. 
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There  may  be  sufficient  reasons  for  this;  one  reason  is  a  diffidence  on  his 
part  to  visit  the  school,  another  a  lack  of  time  to  do  so,  and  a  third  (which 
is  the  greatest  objection)  is  the  inability  on  the  part  of  many  persons  thus 
interested  properly  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  work  done  by  the  teacher 
and  pupils. 

It  is  a  self-evident  fact,  conceded  by  all  those  who  are  working  in  edu- 
cational lines,  that  the  home  and  the  school  should  be  brought  nearer 
together.  In  order  that  the  teachers  may  become  better  acquainted  with 
their  patrons,  and  also  that  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  district  may 
get  in  touch  with  the  schools,  it  is  my  desire  that  the  pamphlet  issued  by 
this  department  for  special  day  exercises  be  secured  by  every  teacher  in 
the  state  and  systematically  used  on  the  special  days  designated  in  said 
pamphlet.  Pupils  should  be  led  to  memorize  gems  of  literature  or  the 
sayings  of  our  noblest  and  best  men,  and,  having  learned  them,  encour- 
aged to  recite  them  in  public  gatherings.  Lessons  of  patriotism  may  be 
inculcated  on  Lincoln  Day,  Washington  Day,  and  Memorial  Day;  a  love 
of  the  beautiful  in  literature,  on  Lowell  Day  and  Longfellow  Day;  a  desire 
to  beautify  schoo>l  grounds  and  surroundings  by  appropriate  exercises 
on  Arbor  Day;  a  respect  for  the  true  dignity  of  labor  on  Labor  Day;  and 
the  beautiful  lessons  of  gratitude  and  of  love  to  mankind  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing and  Christmas.  All  these  days  should  be  re-union  days  in  the  school 
districts  of  Michigan,  and  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  to  make  them 
mean  as  much  as  possible  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  school  and  the 
improvement  of  the  children  who  attend  them.  An  edition  of  25,000  was 
published  late  in  the  year  of  1897  and  distributed  to  the  people  of  the 
state  through  county  commissioners.  Grand  Army  Posts,  Woman's  Relief 
Corps,  and  various  other  channels.  Quite  a  supply  of  these  pamphlets 
are  now  on  hand,  and  are  being  constantly  called  for  by  teachers  and 
others  anxious  to  secure  them  for  use.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the 
hearty  reception  given  this  little  pamphlet.  I  do  not  believe  any  other 
publication  of  this  department  for  years  has  done  as  much  for  the  boys 
and  girls  as  the  publication  and  distribution  of  these  suggestive  Special 
Day  programs. 

BEPOBT  OF  OOMMITTKE  OF  TWELVE  ON   BUBAL  SCHOOLS. 

Michigan  is  the  first  state  in  the  Union  to  secure  sufficient  copies  of 
this  remarkable  educational  document  to  supply  all  its  rural  teachers. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  officers  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion the  plates  were  forwarded  to  our  state  printer,  and  an  edition  of 
15,000  copies  was  printed  for  public  distribution.  It  is  my  purpose  to 
have  this  report  carefully  discussed  and  studied  in  teachers'  institutes 
during  the  year  of  1898.  It  should  be  read  by  teachers,  school  officers, 
and  tax-payers.  It  is  in  pamphlet  form  and  will  be  mailed  free  on  appli- 
cation. 

STATE   TEAOHBBS*   BEADING  GIBOLE. 

I  regret  that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  speak  somewhat  disparagingly  of  an 
agency  that  is  calculated  to  be  a  valuable  aid  to  our  teachers.  I  dislike 
to  say  aught  against  any  plan  intended  to  stimulate  a  desire  for  good 
reading,  and  this  department  should  at  all  times  take  a  deep  interest  in 
reading  circle  matters;  but,  as  it  exists  today,  our  state  reading  circle  is 
in  my  opinion  little  better  than  nothing. 
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During  the  past  year  only  about  1,500  of  the  15,600  teachers  of  Michi- 
gan were  members,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  not  one-half  of  that  number 
did  the  work  creditably.  A  very  few  commissioners  had  their  counties 
well  organized  for  the  work,  others  gave  credit  in  certain  studies  at 
teachers'  examinations  to  those  who  purchased  books  and  stated  that 
they  had  done  the  work,  while  a  large  number  utterly  ignored  the  matter. 

I  bring  no  charges  against  any  member  of  the  board.  So  far  as  I  know 
they  have  acted  honorably  and  conscientiously.  The  fault  is  with  the 
system,  especially  regarding  the  selection  of  booksi  The  appointment  of 
members  of  the  Reading  Circle  Board  should  be  far  removed  from  the 
influence  of  the  book  publisher  or  his  agent.  Books  for  the  consideration 
of  the  board  should  be  submitted  by  mail  and  correspondence,  not  by 
agents  in  person.  The  exact  date  for  their  selection  should  be  fixed,  and 
a  centrally  recognized  authority  should  determine  the  method  of  distri- 
bution of  books  and  the  credits  to  be  given  at  examination. 

I  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  that  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Reading  Circle  Board  shall  consist  of  the  Professors  of  English  Liter- 
ature in  the  University  of  Michigan,  in  the  State  Normal  College,  in  the 
Central  Michigan  Normal  School,  and  in  our  Agricultural  College;  the 
president  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  of  the  Commissioners' 
Section  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association;  the  State  Librarian  and 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  This  board  having  made  a  selec- 
tion of  books  to  be  used  previous  to  July  1  of  each  year,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  at  once  to  announce  to 
all  the  commissioners  and  examiners  of  the  state  what  credits  are  to  be 
given  in  examination  to  those  who  do  systematic  reading  circle  work ;  and 
his  instructions  to  county  boards  shall  specify  what  uses  are  to  be  made, 
during  the  ensuing  year,  of  the  chosen  books  in  the  preparation  of  ques- 
tions for  teachers'  examination.  I  would  further  recommend  that  the 
books  selected  be  furnished  by  publishers  direct  to  the  commissioner  of 
each  county,  at  stated  prices,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  board,  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  any  profit  accruing  to  the  com- 
missioner for  handling  the  books  or  organizing  the  circle  in  his  county. 

MIOHIOAN    pupils'    READING   OIRGLE. 

This  should  be  abolished  at  once,  and  the  time  and  money  heretofore 
given  to  this  branch  of  educational  work  should  be  given  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  good  working  library  in  each  school  district  of  the  state.  In 
making  this  recommendation,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  influence  of  good 
reading  on  our  boys  and  girls;  but  I  believe  the  county  commissioners  and 
the  teachers  should,  through  the  district  library,  direct  the  reading  for 
the  pupils  of  our  schools.  If  the  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  is  continued  in 
Michigan,  I  would  most  earnestly  urge  that  a  suitable  person  at  the  earli- 
est possible  time  be  chosen  as  its  presiding  officer,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
text-book  lobbyist  and  agent  of  the  American  Book  Company  now  its 
president. 

SCHOOL    LIBRARIES. 

I  am  pleased  to  make  mention  of  the  addition  of  31,480  books  to  our 
district  libraries  during  the  year  just  past. 

I  believe  the  district  library  to  be  of  much  more  value  to  the  peoj 
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than  the  township  library,  and  would  recommend  the  enactment  of  such 
laws  and  amendments  to  the  Constitution  as  shall  prevent  the  use  of 
fine  moneys  for  anything  except  the  purchase  of  library  books.  All  of 
that  part  of  Section  12,  Article  13,  of  the  State  Constitution  after  the 
word  "libraries"  and  beginning  with  the  word  "unless,"  should  be 
stricken  out.  This  being  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  must  be 
voted  upon  by  the  people  and  should  be  submitted  by  the  legislature  for  a 
vote  of  the  people  at  t^e  spring  election.  Such  action  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  legislature  to  enact  a  law  providing  for  the  use  of  all  library 
money  for  library  purposes. 

For  recommendations  concerning  the  establishment  of  district  libra- 
ries, our  readers  are  referred  to  the  State  Manual  and  Course  of  Study,  a 
copy  of  which  will  be  mailed  to  any  person,  on  application  at  this  office. 

teachers'    institutes. 

The  institutes  of  the  past  year  have  been  well  attended  and  a  healthy 
interest  has  been  manifest.  Ninety-one  were  held  during  the  year,  with 
an  attendance  of  11,592  teachers,  an  increase  of  1,592  over  the  year  just 
preceding. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  comment  somewhat  briefly  on  a  plan  for 
teachers'  institutes  for  1898.  In  my  opinion  it  was  the  intent  of  the  per- 
sons who  framed  and  enacted  the  institute  law  of  the  state  that  the 
money  raised  for  teachers*  institutes  should  be  used  for  the  improvement 
of  persons  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  college,  normal,  or  univer- 
sity training.  While  I  do  not  believe  that  the  institute  should  be  made  a 
place  of  preparation  for  teachera'  examinations,  yet  I  do  believe  that 
those  persons  lacking  the  advantage  of  professional  training  at  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  should  receive  the  entire  attention  of  those 
appointed  to  do  institute  work.  With  this  idea  in  mind,  longer  institutes 
for  the  summer  of  1898  have  been  arranged  and  instructions  given  to  insti- 
tute workers  to  follow  classroom  methods.  It  is  assumed  that  those  who 
attend  institutes  have  already  passed  the  examination  and  are  legally 
qualified  teachers.  This  being  true,  work  in  teachers*  institutes  should  be 
conducted  in  a  way  to  show  how  to  teach  the  branches  ordinarily  studied 
in  the  country  and  village  schools. 

OUTLINE  FOR   TEACHERS'   INSTITUTES. 

An  outline  for  Teachers*  Institutes  has  been  carefully  prepared,  and  an 
edition  of  15,000  copies  published  and  distributed  to  all  the  institute 
workers  and  teachers  of  the  state.  Other  editions  of  this  outline  will  be 
published  from  time  to  time  and  furnished,  on  application,  to  those  who 
wish  to  know  more  of  the  policy  of  this  department  with  reference  to 
teachers'  institutes. 

CERTIFICATION   OF   TEACHERS. 

Since  1890  a  remarkable  advance  has  been  made  in  the  certification  of 
teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  our  state.  By  Act  No.  144,  Public  Acts 
of  1891,  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  is  authorized  to  grant  a  teacher's  diploma  for 
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work  done  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  to  any  person  receiving  a 
Master's,  Bachelor's,  or  Doctor's  degree,  and  this  certificate  shall  serve  as 
a  legal  qualification  to  teach  in  any  school  of  the  state.  By  this  law  a 
large  number  of  the  graduates  of  the  Literary  Department  of  the  Univer- 
'sity  are  made  legally  qualified  teachers  without  further  examination. 

By  Act  No.  136,  Public  Acts  of  1893,  the  State  Board  of  Education  is 
empowered  to  grant  a  teachers'  certificate  to  any  person  receiving  a 
Master's,  Bacheloi*'s,  or  Doctor's  degree  from  any  college  in  this  state 
having  a  course  of  study  satisfactory  to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  law  the  college  authorities  at  Adrian, 
Albion,  Alma,  Benzonia,  Hillsdale,  Kalamazoo,  and  Olivet,  have  each 
added  a  course  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching;  and  a  goodly  number  of 
graduates  of  these  institutions  since  1893  have  thereby  become  legally 
qualified  teachers  without  coming  before  a  board  of  county  examiners. 

Under  Act  No.  73,  Public  Acts  of  1895,  the  State  Board  of  Education  is 
authorized  to  indorse  state  teachers'  certificates  and  Normal  school 
diplomas,  granted  in  other  states,  whenever  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  said  board  that  the  examinations  required  and  the  courses  of  study  pur- 
sued are  fully  equal  to  the  requirements  of  this  state;  and  by  this  means 
quite  a  number  of  the  graduates  of  the  better  institutions  of  other  states 
have  become  legally  qualified  to  teach  in  Michigan. 

The  Legislature  of  1895  also  took  a  most  important  step  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Central  Michigan  Normal  School  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  which 
institution  is  designed  wholly  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the 
lower  grades  of  village  schools  and  for  rural  schools  of  one  department. 
The  biennial  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  will  api>ear  previous 
to  the  session  of  1899,  and  will  give  to  the  peopk-  of  our  state  full  infor- 
mation concerning  the  number  of  pupils  who  are  being  taught  in  this  new 
Normal  School,  and  the  number  who  have  gone  out  with  diplomas  which 
are  legal  certificates  and  renewable  for  two  and  three  years.  The  same 
report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  will  comment  in  full  concerning 
the  advanced  work,  and  the  increasing  number  of  students  sent  out  from 
our  State  Normal  College  at  Ypsilanti. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  wish  briefly  to  mention  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  persons  have  passed  the  state  examination  before  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  have  secured  certificates  valid  for  life. 
Many  of  the  students  passing  this  examination  are  persons  who  have 
taken  a  full  course  in  our  private  normal  schools,  such  as  those  at 
Benton  Harbor,  Big  Rapids,  Petoskey,  and  elsewhere.  It  will  be  noticed, 
therefore,  that  a  much  larger  number  of  teachers  than  heretofore  go  into 
the  schools  of  the  state  equipped  with  some  professional  training. 

This  brings  me  to  a  part  of  my  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  call  special 
attention;  i.  e.,  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  34,  Public  Acts  of  1893,  which 
rais<^8  the  age  of  persons  eligible  to  hold  a  county  certificate  to  seventeen 
years  of  ag(»;  limits  the  number  of  third  grade  certificates  that  may  be 
granted  to  one  person  to  three  only;  specifies  that  but  one  special  certifi- 
cate may  be  granted  to  the  same  person;  and  provides  for  the  indorse- 
ment by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  of  first  grade  certifi- 
cates, thereby  making  them  valid  in  all  the  counties  of  the  State.  At  the 
time  of  the  ])assage  of  this  act  many  pf^rsons  throughout  the  state  were 
vigorously  opposed  to  its  provisions.  Many  said  that  it  was  a  ])lan  on 
the  part  of  the  leading  teachers  of  the  state  to  reduce  the  number  of 
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teachers,  thus  increasing  wages.  Many  members  of  the  legislature 
contended  that  in  a  very  short  time  there  would  not  be  sufficient  teachers, 
even  in  the  older  counties,  to  supply  all  the  schools.  Regarding  this  I 
desire  to  give  some  comparative  figures  from  the  reports  of  1893  and  1897. 

189&  1897. 

No.  of  first  grade  certificates  granted 274  200 

No.  of  second  grade  certificates  granted 708        2195 

No.  of  third  grade  certificates  granted 9846        HH15 

Total    10828        9010 

This  shows  that  1818  fewer  certificates  were  granted  by  county  boards 
of  examiners  in  1897  than  in  1893.  Further  down  in  table  No.  1  of  this 
report  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  whole  number  of  legally  qualified 
teachers,  which  in  1893  was  11,^85  and  in  1897, 11,804.  This  shows  that  in 
1897,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  county  commissioners  of  schools, 
there  were  81  fewer  teachers  holding  county  certificates  than  in  1893. 
Truly  not  an  alarming  number  in  a  grand  total  of  12,000. 

The  fact  that  the  number  of  legally  qualified  teachers  was  but  81  fewer 
while  1818  fewer  certificates  were  granted,  shows  also  that  there  must 
have  been  1737  more  holding  state,  normal,  and  college  certificates.  This 
speaks  words  of  encouragement  to  those  who  realize  the  need  of  better 
trained  teachers  for  our  common  schools.  "Better  qualified  teachers  in 
the  country  schools"  should  be  our  motto.  By  the  provisions  of  these 
laws  we  are  enabled  each  year  to  furnish  teachers  who  are  better  students 
and  know  more  than  they  are  expected  to  teach,  and  who  are  thus  better 
able  to  give  broader  training  to  the  boys  and  girls  living  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  smaller  villages. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures  above  given  do  not  refer 
to  those  teaching  in  such  city  schools  as,  previous  to  the  Law  of  1895, 
were  authorized  by  special  enactments  of  the  legislature  to  prescribe  their 
own  rules  for  the  examination  and  certification  of  teachers. 

TEACHERS*   EXAMINATIONS. 

I  have  been  very  much  encouraged  by  the  loyal  support  given  me  by 
county  commissioners  and  examiners  in  the  matter  of  teachers'  examina- 
tions. I  have  no  disposition  to  make  the  test  for  qualification  of  teachers 
technical  and  exceedingly  difficult;  but  I  do  desire,  by  all  the  power  I  pos- 
sess, to  hold  the  standard  high  and  give  to  the  country  people  what  they 
bave  not  always  had, — the  very  best  persons  for  teachers  in  their  schools. 
With  this  fact  in  mind  I  have  no  disposition  to  make  the  county  examina- 
tion questions  any  easier.  The  idea  that  a  teacher  should  know  very 
much  more  than  he  is  expected  to  teach,  is  so  generally  agreed  upon  that 
no  discussion  here  is  necessary. 


AFFILIATION    OF     COUNTRY     SCHOOLS    WITH    THE    AGBIOULTUBAL  COLLEGE, 

I  do  not  desire  in  this  report  to  discuss  at  length  a  plan  for  the  better 
affiliation  of  the  country  schools  with  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
Those  interested  in  this  line  of  educational  work  may  obtain  possession  of 
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the  State  Manual  and  Course  of  Study,  and  have  little  trouble  in  learning 
the  poBition  taken  by  my  administration.  I  wish,  however,  to  congratu- 
late the  people  of  the  state  on  the  passage  of  the  law  recognizing  a  gradu- 
ate from  the  eighth  grade  of  a  country  school  as  a  suitable  person  to  be 
received  without  further  examination  to  the  freshman  class  of  one  of  our 
state  educational  institutions.  I  refer  to  Act  No.  181,  Publi-c  Acts  of 
1897,  which  provides  that  the  authorities  of  the  Argicultural  College  may 
recefve  without  examination  any  student  who  is  the  holder  of  an  eighth 
grade  diploma  duly  signed  by  the  county  commissioner  of  schools.  It  is 
a  fact  well  understood  throughout  our  state  that  our  great  University  has 
a  wide-spread  influence  on  educational  matters  by  reason  of  the  law 
which  provides  for  the  affiliation  of  high  schools  with  the  University,  and 
this  step  on  the  part  of  our  legislature  seems  not  only  consistent,  but  a 
very  helpful  one  to  the  young  people  of  our  countfy  schools  who  desire  to 
enter  higher  institutions  of  learning.  It  is  not  so  much  the  importance  of 
becoming  a  student  at  the  University,  Normal  School,  or  A^gricultural 
College,  however  desirable  that  may  be,  as  it  is  that  these  great  institu- 
tions of  ours  may  have  something  to  do  in  fixing  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion among  all  the  public  schools  of  our  state. 

I  would  recommend  that  a  law  be  passed  authorizing  the  State  Board 
of  Education  to  grant  a  teacher's  certificate  valid  for  three  years,  renew- 
able, and  qualifying  the  holder  thereof  to  teach  in  all  district  schools  of 
the  state  having  one  department,  to  those  persons  who  have  completed 
the  four  years'  course  at  the  Agricultural  College.  Such  a  law  would  per- 
mit any  person  who  has  taken  a  full  course  at  the  Agricultural  College  to 
become  a  teacher  in  the  farmers'  schools  of  the  state  for  three  or  more 
years  without  being  required  to  pass  an  examination  before  a  county 
board.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  would  give  the  Agricultural  College  the 
same  right,  so  far  as  the  country  schools  are  concerned,  as  is  now  pos- 
sessed by  the  Central  Michigan  Normal  School. 

ORATOBICAL  CONTESTS. 

I  note  with  much  interest  the  revival  of  the  teaching  of  public  speaking 
in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  state.  During  the  past  year  district, 
county,  and  state  oratorical  contests  have  been  held  and  much  enthusi- 
asm has  been  manifested.  General  satisfaction  has  been  given  in  the 
conduct  of  the  contests  and  the  decision  of  the  judges.  I  urge  all  schools 
and  colleges  to  foster  this  spirit  in  all  ways  possible,  not  simply  for  the 
spirit  of  healthy  rivalry  which  it  stimulates,  nor  for  the  success  in  the 
contest  itself,  but  as  a  means  to  the  training  of  the  pupils  and  students  in 
our  schools  and  colleges  for  speaking  easily  and  forcibly  before  public 
audiences.  More  and  more  positions  of  trust  and  honor  are  filled  from 
the  common  walks  of  life,  and  there  is  no  training  more  valuable  than 
that  which  gives  one  power  to  preside  over  public  meetings  or  to  partici- 
pate in  the  various  public  exercises  that  are  so  frequently  held. 

NATURE  STUDY   BULLETINS. 

During  the  last  f(»w  years  there  has  been  introduced  into  the  curricula 
of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  some  suggestive,  courses  in  nature 
study,  and  some  teachei-s  in  the  public  schools  have  attempted  work  in 
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than  the  township  library,  and  would  recommend  the  enactment  of  such 
laws  and  amendments  to  the  Coostitution  as  shall  prevent  the  use  of 
fine  moneys  for  anything  except  the  purchase  of  library  books.  All  of 
that  part  of  Section  12,  Article  13,  of  the  State  Constitution  after  the 
word  "libraries"  and  beginning  w^ith  the  word  "unless,"  should  be 
stricken  out.  This  being  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  must  be 
voted  upon  by  the  people  and  should  be  submitted  by  the  legislature  for  a 
vote  of  the  people  at  ^e  spring  election.  Such  action  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  legislature  to  enact  a  law  providing  for  the  use  of  all  library 
money  for  library  purposes. 

For  recommendations  concerning  the  establishment  of  district  libra- 
ries, our  readers  are  referred  to  the  State  Manual  and  Course  of  Study,  a 
copy  of  which  will  be  mailed  to  any  person,  on  application  at  this  office. 

teachers'    institutes. 

The  institutes  of  the  past  year  have  been  well  attended  and  a  healthy 
interest  has  been  manifest.  Ninety-one  were  held  during  the  year,  with 
an  attendance  of  11,592  teachers,  an  increase  of  1,592  over  the  year  just 
preceding. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  comment  somewhat  briefly  on  a  plan  for 
teachers'  institutes  for  1898.  In  my  opinion  it  was  the  intent  of  the  per- 
sons who  framed  and  enacted  the  institute  law  of  the  state  that  the 
money  raised  for  teachers'  institutes  should  be  used  for  the  improvement 
of  persons  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  college,  normal,  or  univer- 
sity training.  While  I  do  not  believe  that  the  institute  should  be  made  a 
place  of  preparation  for  teachera'  examinations,  yet  I  do  believe  that 
those  persons  lacking  the  advantage  of  profesisional  training  at  higher 
institutioDS  of  learning,  should  receive  the  entire  attention  of  those 
appointed  to  do  institute  work.  With  this  idea  in  mind,  longer  institutes 
for  the  summer  of  1898  have  been  arranged  and  instructions  given  to  insti- 
tute workers  to  follow  classroom  methods.  It  is  assumed  that  those  who 
attend  institutes  have  already  passed  the  examination  and  are  legally 
qualified  teachers.  This  being  true,  work  in  teachers'  institutes  should  be 
conducted  in  a  way  to  show  hotc  to  teach  the  branches  ordinarily  studied 
in  the  country  and  village  schools. 

OUTLINE  FOR   TEACHERS'   INSTITUTES. 

An  outline  for  Teachers'  Institutes  has  been  carefully  prepared,  and  an 
edition  of  15,000  copies  published  and  distributed  to  all  the  institute 
workers  and  teachers  of  the  state.  Other  editions  of  this  outline  will  be 
published  from  time  to  time  and  furnished,  on  application,  to  those  who 
wish  to  know  more  of  the  policy  of  this  department  with  reference  to 
teachers'  institutes. 

CERTIFICATION   OF   TEACHERS. 

Since  1890  a  remarkable  advance  has  been  made  in  the  certification  of 
teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  our  state.  By  Act  No.  144,  Public  Acts 
of  1891,  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  is  authorized  to  grant  a  teacher's  diploma  for 
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work  done  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  to  any  person  receiving  a 
Master's,  Bachelor's,  or  Doctor's  degree,  and  this  certificate  shall  serve  as 
a  legal  qualification  to  teach  in  any  school  of  the  state.  By  this  law  a 
large  number  of  the  graduates  of  the  Literary  Department  of  the  Univer- 
-sity  are  made  legally  qualified  teachers  without  further  examination. 

By  Act  No.  136,  Public  Acts  of  1893,  the  State  Board  of  Education  is 
empowered  to  grant  a  teachers'  certificate  to  any  person  receiving  a 
Master's,  Bachelor's,  or  Doctor's  degree  from  any  college  in  this  state 
having  a  course  of  study  satisfactory  to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  law  the  college  authorities  at  Adrian, 
Albion,  Alma,  Benzonia,  Hillsdale,  Kalamazoo,  and  Olivet,  have  each 
added  a  course  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching;  and  a  goodly  number  of 
graduates  of  these  institutions  since  1893  have  thereby  become  legally 
qualified  teachers  without  coming  before  a  board  of  county  examiners. 

Under  Act  No.  73,  Public  Acts  of  1895,  the  State  Board  of  Education  is 
authorized  to  indorse  state  teachers'  certificates  and  Normal  school 
diplomas,  granted  in  other  states,  whenever  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  said  board  that  the  examinations  required  and  the  courses  of  study  pur- 
sued are  fully  equal  to  the  requirements  of  this  state;  and  by  this  means 
quite  a  number  of  the  graduates  of  the  better  institutions  of  other  states 
have  become  legally  qualified  to  teach  in  Michigan. 

The  Legislature  of  1895  also  took  a  most  important  step  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Central  Michigan  Normal  School  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  which 
institution  is  designed  wholly  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the 
lower  grades  of  village  schools  and  for  rural  schools  of  one  department. 
The  biennial  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  will  appear  previous 
to  the  session  of  1899,  and  will  give  to  the  people  of  our  state  full  infor- 
mation concerning  the  number  of  pupils  who  are  being  taught  in  this  new 
Normal  School,  and  the  number  who  have  gone  out  with  diplomas  which 
are  legal  certificates  and  renewable  for  two  and  three  years.  The  same 
report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  will  comment  in  full  concerning 
the  advanced  work,  and  the  increasing  number  of  students  sent  out  from 
our  State  Normal  College  at  Ypsilanti. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  wish  briefly  to  mention  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  persons  have  passed  the  state  examination  before  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  have  secured  certificates  valid  for  life. 
Many  of  the  students  passing  this  examination  are  persons  who  have 
taken  a  full  course  in  our  private  normal  schools,  such  as  those  at 
Benton  Harbor,  Big  Rapids,  Petoskey,  and  elsewhere.  It  will  be  noticed, 
therefore,  that  a  much  larger  number  of  teachers  than  heretofore  go  into 
the  schools  of  the  state  equippc^d  with  some  professional  training. 

This  brings  me  to  a  i)art  of  my  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  call  special 
attention;  i.  e.,  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  34,  IMiblic  Acts  of  1893,  which 
raises  the  age  of  persons  eligible  to  hold  a  county  certificate  to  seventeen 
years  of  age;  limits  the  number  of  third  grade  certificates  that  may  be 
granted  to  one  person  to  three  only;  spc^cifies  that  but  que  special  certifi- 
cate may  be  granted  to  the  sann*  person;  and  provides  for  the  indorse- 
ment by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  of  first  grade  certifi- 
cates, thereby  making  them  valid  in  all  the  counties  of  the  State.  At  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  this  act  many  p(*i*sons  tliroughont  the  state  were 
vigorously  opposed  to  its  provisions.  Many  said  that  it  was  a  plan  on 
the  part  of  the  leading  teachers  of  the  stat(^  to  reduce  the  number  of 
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teachers,  thus  increasing  wages.  Many  members  of  the  legislature 
contended  that  in  a  very  short  time  there  would  not  be  sufficient  teachers, 
even  in  the  older  counties,  to  supply  all  the  schools.  Regarding  this  I 
desire  to  give  some  comparative  figures  from  the  reports  of  1893  and  1897. 

1808.  1897. 

No.  of  first  grade  certificates  granted 274  200 

No.  of  second  grade  certificates  granted 708        2195 

No.  of  third  grade  certificates  granted 9846        HH15 

Total    10828        9010 

This  shows  that  1818  fewer  certificates  were  granted  by  county  boards 
of  examiners  in  1897  then  in  1893.  Further  down  in  table  No.  1  of  this 
report  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  whole  number  of  legally  qualified 
teachers,  which  in  1893  was  11,885  and  in  1897, 11,804.  This  shows  that  in 
1897,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  county  commissioners  of  schools, 
there  were  81  fewer  teachers  holding  county  certificates  than  in  1893. 
Truly  not  an  alarming  number  in  a  grand  total  of  12,000. 

The  fact  that  the  number  of  legally  qualified  teachers  was  but  81  fewer 
while  1818  fewer  <»ertificates  were  granted,  shows  also  that  there  must 
have  been  1737  more  holding  state,  normal,  and  college  certificates.  This 
speaks  words  of  encouragement  to  those  who  realize  the  need  of  better 
trained  teachers  for  our  common  schools.  "Better  qualified  teachers  in 
the  country  schools"  should  be  our  motto.  By  the  provisions  of  these 
laws  we  are  enabled  each  year  to  furnish  teachers  who  are  better  students 
and  know  more  than  they  are  expected  to  teach,  and  who  are  thus  better 
able  to  give  broader  training  to  the  boys  and  girls  living  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  smaller  villages. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures  above  given  do  not  refer 
to  those  teaching  in  such  city  schools  as,  previous  to  the  Law  of  1895, 
were  authorized  by  special  enactments  of  the  legislature  to  prescribe  their 
own  rules  for  the  examination  and  certification  of  teachers. 

teachers'  examinations. 

I  have  been  very  much  encouraged  by  the  loyal  support  given  me  by 
county  commissioners  and  examiners  in  the  matter  of  teachers'  examina- 
tions. I  have  no  disposition  to  make  the  test  for  qualification  of  teachers 
technical  and  exceedingly  difficult;  but  I  do  desire,  by  all  the  power  I  pos- 
sess, to  hold  the  standard  high  and  give  to  the  country  people  what  they 
have  not  always  had, — the  very  best  persons  for  teachers  in  their  schools. 
With  this  fact  in  mind  I  have  no  disposition  to  make  the  county  examina- 
tion questions  any  easier.  The  idea  that  a  teacher  should  know  very 
much  more  than  he  is  expected  to  teach,  is  so  generally  agreed  upon  that 
no  discussion  here  is  necessary. 


AFFILIATION    OF     COUNTRY     SCHOOLS    WITH    THE    AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

I  do  not  desire  in  this  report  to  discuss  at  length  a  plan  for  the  better 
affiliation  of  the  country  schools  with  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
Those  interested  in  this  line  of  educational  work  may  obtain  possession  of 
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the  state  Manual  and  Course  of  Study,  and  have  little  trouble  in  learning 
the  pofiition  taken  by  my  administration.  I  wish,  however,  to  congratu- 
late the  people  of  the  state  on  the  passage  of  the  law  recognizing  a  gradu- 
ate from  the  eighth  grade  of  a  country  school  as  a  suitable  person  to  be 
received  without  further  examination  to  the  freshman  class  of  one  of  our 
state  educational  institutions.  I  refer  to  Act  No.  181,  Publi-c  Acts  of 
1897,  which  provides  that  the  authorities  of  the  Argicultural  College  may 
recefve  without  examination  any  student  who  is  the  holder  of  an  eighth 
grade  diploma  duly  signed  by  the  county  commissioner  of  schools.  It  is 
a  fact  well  understood  throughout  our  state  that  our  great  University  has 
a  wide-spread  influence  on  educational  matters  by  reason  of  the  law 
which  provides  for  the  affiliation  of  high  schools  with  the  University,  and 
this  step  on  the  part  of  our  legislature  seems  not  only  consistent,  but  a 
very  helpful  one  to  the  young  people  of  our  countfy  schools  who  desire  to 
enter  higher  institutions  of  learning.  It  is  not  so  much  the  importance  of 
becoming  a  student  at  the  University,  Normal  School,  or  Agricultural 
College,  however  desirable  that  may  be,  as  it  is  that  these  great  institu- 
tions of  ours  may  have  something  to  do  in  fixing  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion among  all  the  public  schools  of  our  state. 

I  would  recommend  that  a  law  be  passed  authorizing  the  State  Board 
of  Education  to  grant  a  teacher's  certificate  valid  for  three  years,  renew- 
able, and  qualifying  the  holder  thereof  to  teach  in  all  district  schools  of 
the  state  having  one  department,  to  those  persons  who  have  completed 
the  four  years'  course  at  the  Agricultural  College.  Such  a  law  would  per- 
mit any  person  who  has  taken  a  full  course  at  the  Agricultural  College  to 
become  a  teacher  in  the  farmers'  schools  of  the  state  for  three  or  more 
years  without  being  required  to  pass  an  examination  before  a  county 
board.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  would  give  the  Agricultural  College  the 
same  right,  so  far  as  the  country  schools  are  concerned,  as  is  now  pos- 
sessed by  the  (,\*ntral  Michigan  Normal  School. 

ORATORICAL  CONTESTS. 

I  note  with  much  interest  the  revival  of  the  teaching  of  public  speaking 
in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  state.  During  the  past  year  district, 
county,  and  state  oratorical  contests  have  been  held  and  much  enthusi- 
asm has  been  manifested.  General  satisfaction  has  been  given  in  the 
conduct  of  the  contests  and  the  decision  of  the  judges.  I  urge  all  schools 
and  colleges  to  foster  this  spirit  in  all  ways  possible,  not  simply  for  the 
spirit  of  healthy  rivalry  which  it  stimulates,  nor  for  the  success  in  the 
contest  itself,  but  as  a  means  to  the  training  of  the  pupils  and  students  in 
our  schools  and  collegia  for  speaking  easily  and  forcibly  before  public 
audiences.  More  and  more  positions  of  trust  and  honor  are  filled  from 
the  common  walks  of  life,  and  there  is  no  training  more  valuable  than 
that  which  gives  one  power  to  preside  over  public  meetings  or  to  partici- 
pate in  the  various  public  exercises  that  are  so  frequently  held. 

NATUR3  STUDY   BULLETINS. 

During  the  last  f(»w  years  there  has  been  introduced  into  the  curricula 
of  the  high(»r  institutions  of  learning  some  suggestive,  courses  in  nature 
study,  and  stmie  tc^achei-s  in  the  public  schools  have  attempted  work  in 
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this  line.  A  little  disconnected  instruction  in  teachers'  institutes  has 
been  given  by  a  few  persons  w,ho  felt  qualified  to  do  this  kind  of  work, 
but  on  the  whole  the  instruction  in  the  schools  and  ttie  institutes  has  been 
very  unsatisfactory,  owing  largely  to  a  lack  of  proper  material  for  use.  I 
am  pleased  to  state  that,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  officers  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College  Experiment  Station,  I  have  secured  25,000  copies 
each  of  bulletins  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  without  extra  expense  to  the  state. 
These  bulletins  are  published  by  the  United  States  Government,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Bill,  for  general  distribution,  and  will  be  sent 
to  the  institutes  of  1898  with  some  instructions  for  their  use;  copies  may 
also  be  had  by  application  to  this  office. 

UNITED   STATES   FLAG, 

During  the  legislature  of  1895  a  law  was  drafted  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Grand  Army  Posts  of  the  state  and  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
the  Sixth  Senatorial  District,  to  provide  for  the  display  of  the  United 
States  flag  on  the  school  grounds  of  each  and  every  district  of  the  state. 
As  might  be  expected  the  advocacy  of  such  a  law  met  with  a  hearty 
approval  and  response  from  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature and  their  constituents.  There  were,  however,  some  members  of  the 
legislature  and  many  individuals  throughout  the  state  who  questioned 
the  motives  of  certain  people  who  were  supposed  to  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  introduction  and  passage  of  the  bill.  Strange  to  say,  some 
school  officers  and  even  teachers  vigorously  opposed  the  law,  and  refused 
or  neglected  to  comply  with  its  provisions.  I  have  been  in  a  position  to 
certify  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  no  selfish  motives 
prompted  the  introduction  of  the  bill.  True,  manufacturers  and  sellers 
of  flags  were  willing  and  anxious  to  assist  school  officers  in  compliance 
with  the  law,  and  their  interest  was  largely  a  selfish  one;  but  the  great 
loyal,  liberty-loving,  and  j>atriotic  people  of  Michigan  really  desired  to  see 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  floating  over  the  school  house  or  properly  displayed 
on  the  walls  of  the  school  room. 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  1,  1896,  5613  districts  reported  the  purchase 
and  display  of  flags  on  the  school  grounds;  and  for  the  year  ending  Sept. 
1,  1897,  5872  districts  made  the  same  report,  thus  showing  an  increase 
during  the  year  of  259  districts  which  have  complied  with  the  law.  There 
has  been  a  revival  of  patriotic  sentiment  throughout  the  length  and 
breadtii  of  the  land,  and  many  more  schools  have  been  supplied  since 
these  reports  were  filed  in  this  office.  So  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  fully 
four  times  as  many  schools  have  flags  as  in  1893,  when  but  1573  were 
reported.       * 

One  thing  is  noticeable;  no  more  complaints  come  to  this  office  be- 
cause people  are  taxed  to  buy  flags.  Al  lare  proud  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  and  there  is  no  district  in  any  remote  corner  of  the  state  in  which 
there  are  not  some  hearts  that  beat  quicker  at  the  sight  of  this  national 
emblem  floating  over  the  boys  and  girls  while  at  work  and  play.  The 
lessons  learned  concerning  the  flag  and  the  country  it  typifies,  are  of 
incalculable  value  and  of  as  much  importance  as  those  learned  from  the 
arithmetic  and  the  grammar.  Let  us  have  more  and  more  patriotic 
instruction  in  the  schools;  and  let  the  agitation  by  patriotic  people  never 
cease  until  every  district  shall  be  the  proud  possessor  of  the  national  flag, 
and  every  pupil  taught  properly  to  salute  it. 
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TEXT-BOOK   LOBBYISTS. 

Unpleasant  as  it  may  be,  it  becomes  my  duty  as  a  representative  of  the 
educational  interests  of  Michigan  to  speak  out  plainly  concerning  these 
individuals.  In  doing  so  I  recognize  fully  the  right  of  all  persons  doing 
business  in  the  state  to  be  represented  in  legislative  committee  rooms  by 
persons  who  are  qualified  to  speak  in  their  behalf.  If  this  is  a  government 
by  the  whole  people,  then  the  interests  of  corporations  and  stock  com- 
panies are  just  as  sacred  as  the  interests  of  the  humble  mechanic  who 
buys  food,  clothing,  and  school  supplies  for  his  children. 

There  has  been  much  said  in  recent  times  concerning  the  influence  of 
legislative  boodlers  and  bribers.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  any  man 
who  has  appeared  as  a  lobbyist  on  the  text-book  question  is  either  a 
boodler  or  a  briber.  I  can  say,  however,  that  the  great  army  of  honest, 
earnest,  and  conscientious  men  and  women  who  are  the  school  teachers 
and  officers  of  the  state,  has  been  imposed  upon  by  men  who,  having  held 
state  offices  and  thereby  gained  some  influence,  come  to  legislative  halls 
with  hypocrisy  and  deceit,  declaring  with  sanctimonious  cant,  to  use  their 
own  words,  **we  pay  our  own  railroad  and  hotel  bills;"  also  that  they 
were  working  without  pay  in  "protecting  the  interests  of  the  boys  and 
girls  of  Michigan.'' 

One  of  these  men,  elected  by  the  people  of  the  state,  a  man  who  had 
taken  his  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  and  obey  the  laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, was,  while  holding  that  office,  an  agent  of  publishers  of  t«ext- 
books  in  strict  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  state;  and  it  was  noticeable 
that  these  men  were  able  to  remain  about  the  Capitol  and  the  Lansing 
hotels  for  days  and  weeks  "in  the  interests  of  the  boys  and  girls,"  and 
that  they  were  always  present  to  oppose  text-book  measures  at  committee 
meeting  or  wherever  legislators  were  assembled.  I  have  no  positive 
information  that  these  men  were  employed  by  any  particular  book  firm; 
there  are  some  persons  who  profess  to  know  by  whom  they  were  employed 
and  what  they  were  paid. 

When  it  became  evident  that  their  work  in  the  legislature  was  having 
the  opposite  effect  from  what  was  intended,  they  sought  to  introduce 
amendments  into  the  law  that  would  destroy  its  value  to  the  people.  I 
have  always  questioned  the  wisdom  of  such  a  law%  I  have  fears  that  it  is 
not  a  step  in  the  right  direction;  yet  there  is  nothing  more  evident  to  me 
than  the  fact  that  the  time  has  come  when  superintendents,  teachers,  and 
school  officers  should  face  this  question  fearlessly,  not  relying  on  pub- 
lishers and  book  lobbvists  for  their  information.  If  the  assertions  made 
by  those  interested  in  text-book  profits  are  true,  namely,  that  many  edu- 
cators in  Michigan  are  indebted  to  book  agents  for  their  positions,  it  is 
time  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of  all  the  educational  workers  of  the 
state  should  assert  itself  for  merit  and  integrity.  The  superintendents  of 
Michigan  are  honest,  conscientious  men.  They  have  the  best  interests  of 
our  great  state  at  heart.  A  large  majority  of  them,  I  am  sure,  will  never 
again  knowingly  permit  lobbyists  and  publisher's  agents  to  manipulate 
an  annual  meeting,  as  was  done  in  May  1S97,  when  these  persons  occupied 
practically  the  entire  time  belonging  to  the  superintendents,  in  discus- 
sions with  the  introducer  of  the  text-book  bill,  arrogantly  assuming  to 
speak  the  sentiments  of  all  the  school  men  present.  This  humiliating 
experience  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  who  learned  the  inside 
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facts.  Let  as  meet  all  these  questions  manfully,  directed  by  our  own  hon- 
est judgment.  No  man  should  be  elected  an  officer  of  an  educational 
association  of  this  or  any  other  state  who  places  his  canvass  for  election 
in  the  hands  of  those  that  flatter  for  financial  gain.  An  "honor"  gained 
in  this  way  is  not  an  honor,  but  a  disgrace.  Unfortunately,  in  Michigan 
we  need  to  do  some  thinking  on  this  subject. 

TEXT-BOOK   LEGISLATION. 

There  is  such  a  difference  of  opinion  and  statement  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  supply  of  text-books  for  our  public  schools  that  neither  book 
seller,  book  buyer,  school  teacher,  nor  legislator  has  been  able  properly  to 
decide,  even  in  his  own  mind  and  for  himself,  just  what  statements  were 
right  and  what  wrong.  During  the  summer  of  1898,  a  competent  ajid 
experienced  office  force  will  be  working  on  an  exhaustive  report  on  the 
subject  of  text-book  legislation  not  only  in  Michigan,  but  in  the  United 
States,  in  order  that  reliable  data  may  be  on  hand  to  aid  in  the  solution 
of  this  problem.  At  the  time  our  annual  report  goes  to  the  printer,  this 
work  is  about  half  completed.  Therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  publish 
later  in  the  year,  this  pamphlet  which  will  be  entitled  "Text-Books — 
Facts  and  Figures;"  and  I  beg  to  be  excused  from  making  any  general 
recommendations  in  this  report  or  from  passing  any  positive  opinion  con- 
cerning the  main  features  of  the  Law  of  1897,  which  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  a  State  Text-Book  Commission  and  the  selection  of  a 
series  of  books  to  be  used  uniformly  in  all  the  schools  of  the  state. 

A  few  features  of  this  question  I  will,  however,  mention  somewhat 
briefly.  It  is  a  universal  belief  throughout  our  state  and  country  that  our 
text-books  cost  too  much,  that  changes  are  made  too  often,  and  that 
teachers  and  school  oflficers  are  very  much  annoyed,  if  not  unduly  influ- 
enced, by  the  solicitations  of  book  publishers  and  their  agents.  On  these 
three  points  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion;  just  what  the  remedy  is 
causes  much  confusion  of  thought.  Many  contend  that  a  mandatory  free 
text-book  law  is  the  best  way  out  of  the  so-called  difficulty;  others  con- 
tend that  such  a  system  subjects  boards  of  education  to  the  troublesome 
solicitation  of  traveling  representatives  of  book  firms  together  with  their 
corrupting  influence.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  that  the  presence  of 
the  book  agent  is,  all  things  considered,  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  schools;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  free 
tfext-book  plan  is  by  far  the  better  one. 

While  recognizing  some  excellent  points  in  the  law  of  1897,  which  will 
be  discussed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  before  mentioned  general 
report  on  text-books,  I  wish  here  to  mention  a  few  defects  in  the  law  that 
should  be  remedied  by  subsequent  legislation  before  the  State  Text-book 
Commission  takes  definite  action  in  the  selection  of  a  uniform  geries  of 
books. 

1.  If  it  be  true,  as  asserted  by  publishers,  that  the  prices  in  the  law  are 
too  low  to  secure  suitable  books  for  the  schools,  the  law  should  be  so 
amended  that  the  Text-book  Commission  mav  be  able  to  secure  first-class 
books.  Personally  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  some  of  the  prices  could 
be  lowered  and  that  others  should  be  raised  somewhat. 

2.  The  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  a  continuance  of  the 
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commission,  so  that  there  shall  be  a  properly  organized  body  to  act  when 
the  time  comes  for  a  change  to  new  books  or  a  revision  of  the  old. 

3.  There  should  be  a  penalty  provided  for  school  districts  that  refuse 
to  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

4.  If  the  law  is  a  good  one,  that  part  which  provides  that  districts  may 
vote  "not  to  come  under"  should  be  striken  out,  so  that  all  districts  may 
either  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Law  or  adopt  free  text- 
books. If  this  is  not  done,  the  original  object  of  the  law,  namely  uni- 
formity, is  defeated.  If  the  law  is  not  a  good  enough  one  to  stand  this 
amendment,  then  the  entire  law  should  be  repealed,  and  that  without 
delay. 

5.  The  law  should  be  amended  so  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  the  number  of  votes  required  for  the  adoption  or  rejection  of 
the  free  text-book  proposition.  I  desire  to  state  here  that  the  law  should 
be  worded,  "a  majority  of  those  present  and  voting  shall  decide,"  It  is 
very  difficult  to  determine  the  question  in  any  other  way. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  PUBLIC  MONEY. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  state  legislature  and  the  friends 
of  education  generally  to  what  seems  to  me  an  unjust  way  of  apportion- 
ing primary  school  money.  There  are  in  the  state  of  Michigan,  accord- 
ing to  the  reports  filed  in  September  1897,  701,244  pupils  of  school  age; 
according  to  the  same  reports  only  491,812  attended  school.  As  is  well 
known,  the  school  age  in  this  state  is  between  five  and  under  twenty 
years;  thus  the  above  figures  show  that  over  200,000  did  not  attend  school 
during  the  year  just  ended.  The  primary  school  money  is  apportioned 
among  the  school  districts  of  the  state  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
children  between  five  and  under  twenty  years,  regardless  of  the  number 
who  attend  school.  In  the  country  and  smaller  villages  the  census 
enumeration  is  substantially  correct  or,  if  incorrect,  the  township  in- 
spector and  county  commissioner  of  schools  are  able  to  make  the  neces- 
sary corrections.  But  about  one-half  of  the  whole  number  of  children  of 
school  age  reside  in  cities,  and  here  it  is  different.  The  city  board  of 
education  employs  persons  to  take  the  school  census  according  to  wards 
and  precincts,  paying  enumerators  a  certain  amount  for  each  and  every 
pupil  enumerated,  our  law  and  custom  permitting  all  persons  between 
the  age  of  five  and  twenty  to  be  counted.  It  has  come  to  my  notice  that 
persons  under  twenty  years  of  age  who  are  married  and  have  been  out 
of  school  for  years;  servant  girls  in  hotels  and  restaurants;  employes 
in  factories,  stores,  and  other  places  of  business,  whose  parents  do  not 
reside  in  the  city  or  school  district, — all  of  these  are  counted  and  thereby 
draw  public  money  in  said  city  school  district.  Other  grievous  abuses  in 
census  enumeration  equally  difficult  to  trace  and  correct,  could  be  men- 
tioned. I  need  only  to  suggest  to  the  intelligent  persons  who  have  studied 
our  school  system,  to  look  around  and  satisfy  themselves  that  these  evils 
exist.  By  these  methods  the  larger  villages  and  cities  secure  an  undue 
proportion  of  the  public  money  of  the  state  at  the  exi)ense  of  the  schools 
in  the  smaller  villages  and  rural  districts. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  proi)er  amendment  be  made  to  our  constitution 
and  laws  which  shall  provide  for  the  distribution  of  public  money  to  all 
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of  the  pupils  who  attend  school  at  least  five  months  during  the  school 
year.  These  reports  could  be  taken  from  the  annual  and  term  reports 
of  the  superintendents  and  teachers  in  the  public  schools  which  are 
furnished  by  them  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  school  board,  and  then  in- 
corporated in  the  annual  report  filed  at  the  usual  time  in  September. 
Our  present  method  of  distribution  of  the  public  money  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, only  another  way  by  which  those  sections  that  are  well-to-do  and 
able  to  provide  for  themselves,  secure  assistance  from  the  state  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  are  most  needy. 
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1  am  one  of  the  many  i)ersons  in  Michigan  who  believe  that  we  have  a 
magnificent  high  school  system.  We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
high  schools  of  this  state  rank  very  high  among  similar  schools  of 
the  country.  They  have  been  under  capable  and  intelligent  management 
for  many  years.  Professional  and  business  men,  themselves  graduates 
of  higher  schools  of  learning,  are  on  the  boards  of  education;  scholarly 
superintendents  from  our  Normal  Schools  and  University  have  been  for 
years  their  superintendents  and  principals,  and  it  would  seem  that  this 
part  of  the  system  needs  comparatively  little  attention  from  this  depart- 
ment. 

The  attention  of  the  educators  throughout  our  country  during  the  last 
few  years  has  been  directed  more  than  ever  before  to  the  rural  schools; 
and  ever  since  I  have  known  of  the  educational  system  of  Michigan,  it  has 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  duty  of  this  department,  through  the  co-operation 
of  workers  in  teachers'  institutes,  county  commissioners  of  schools,  and 
members  of  boards  of  examiners,  to  direct  its  elTorts  toward  the  better- 
ment of  those  schools  that  are  not  under  the  capable  management  of 
boards  of  education,  and  the  superintendents  and  principals  above  men- 
tioned. With  this  thought  in  mind,  and  remembering  the  criticisms  often 
passed  upon  superintendents  of  public  instruction  and  others  who  have 
for  many  years  not  been  in  direct  connection  with  the  rural  school  work 
of  the  state,  I  planned  late  in  1897  a  campaign  of  rural  school  visitation 
which  was  continued  for  two  or  three  months  into  1898. 

ITS  OBJECT. 

The  object  of  this  tour  of  visitation  was,  as  above  suggested,  to  get  back 
into  the  school  rooms  of  the  countrv,  awav  from  railroads  and  centres  of 
educational  interests,  and  see  for  myself  just  what  sort  of  teachers  are  in 
the  country  schools;  how  such  schools  are  graded  and  classified,  how 
managed  by  their  governing  boards,  how  supplied  with  apparatus  and 
appliances;  also  to  make  a  study  of  school  house  architecture  and  school 
conditions,  both  within  and  without  the  school  room. 

Th€»reare  in  Michigan,  according  to  the  reports  just  issued,  7,151  school 
districts.  More  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the  schools  of  our  state  are  gov- 
erned by  a  board  of  threi*  school  oflicers  (a  director,  moderator,  and 
assessor)  and  are  without  the  special  privileges  granted  to  them  under 
the  provisions  of  the  law  for  graded  schools.  To  visit  0,500  country 
schools  of  Michigan  would  re«]uire  the  number  of  years  that  ordinarily 
belong  to  the  life  of  man.    To  get  a  good  id(»a,  theri^fore,  of  all  the  country 
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schools  of  the  state,  I  selected  ten  counties  widely  apart  from  each  other, 
aud  in  each  of  these  visited  systematically  and  carefully  ten  or  more 
tyi»ical  country  school  districts.  The  counties  were  selected  not  because 
they  were  better  or  poorer  than  other  counties;  the  schools  visited  were 
the  best,  the  average,  and  the  poorest.  Michigan  is  a  state*  of  varied 
interests  and  conditions.  In  some  counties  the  principal  industry  is  iron 
mininjj:;  in  others,  copper  mininji:.  Certain  counti(»s  are  in  the  jack-])ine 
religion;  others  are  in  the  hard  wood,  home-stead  regions.  Along  the  west- 
ern shore  of  Lake  Michigan  is  the  fruit-belt  of  the  state,  and  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  eastern  jiortion  there  is  ii  magnificent  agricultural  territory. 
There  are  portions  of  the  state  wh(ue  the  educational  interests  are  domi- 
nated hirgely  by  tin*  intluence  of  a  large  city. 

In  s(»lecting  the  counties  in  which  I  made  my  visits,  I  chose  localities 
with  these  ideas  in  mind,  ^fy  school  visitation  began  in  November  and 
was  to  be  completed  in  February;  but  the  storms  and  deep  snows  of  the 
latter  month  i»ost])oned  my  visits  in  two  or  three  counties,  so  that  some 
schools  W(*re  visited  in  Ai)ril  and  Mav.  Mv  travels  in  the  countrv  were 
almost  entirely  with  horse  and  buggy  in  comjiany  with  the  commissiciuer 
of  schools.  Each  and  (»very  commissioner  seemed  to  vie  with  the  others  in 
showing  me  the  greatt^st  courtesy.  We  started  on  the  dates  appointed  l)y 
mvself ;  the  commissioner  h(*aded  his  horse  in  the  direction  indicated  bv 
me;  and  schools  good,  poor,  and  average*  were  huntc^d  up.  I  took  careful 
notes  in  Ui)  school  districts,  and  called  at  least  in  fiO  more.  The  distance 
traveled  bv  rail  in  this  rural  school  visitation  was  .'{,5l!0  miles,  and  the 
distance  traveled  by  horse  and  buggy  or  on  foot  was  705  miles. 

I  scarcely  realized  the  magnitude  of  the  task  I  had  undertaken  until 
the  work  was  well  along,  but  I  pers<»v(*red  and  now  feel  that  I  have*  at 
least  had  an  opjiortunity  to  know  considerable  of  the  conditions  existiug 
in  rural  schools  from  one  end  of  our  state  to  the  the  other. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  speak  in  no  uncertain  terms  of  the  value 
of  the  count V  commission(»r  to  the  teachers  and  school  children  of  Mich- 
igan.  The  commissionr'rs  visited  by  me  are,  like  the  counties  visited,  a 
fair  average  of  the  men  elected  by  the  people  to  serve  for  a  term  of  two 
years  as,  practically,  sujierintendents  of  schools  in  their  res])(M'tiv(»  coun- 
ties; and  the  good  (»tTects  of  such  a  superintendence  is  ai)i)arent  to  llu* 
most  casual  observer. 

In  each  county  I  was  specially  impress(*d  with  certain  features  of 
which  I  will  now  speak. 

Hillsdale   County, 

I  visited  my  nativ(»  county  not  to  sound  the  praises  of  the  excellent 
commissioner  there  who,  bv-the-wav,  was  mv  successor  and  has  ccmtitnud 
in  office  since  January  1,  1S93,  but  to  revisit  some  of  the  schools  I  visited 
as  county  commissioner  and  to  make  comparison  of  their  conditions  rii>w 
and  then. 

Commissioner  French  has  given  his  wiiole  time  to  the  duties  of  his 
office.  I  will  sav  in  the  out-set  that  he  is  one  of  the  manv  excellent  com- 
missioners  of  the  state;  and.  knowing  the  schools  in  1891  and  1802  as  I 
did,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  notice  what  could  be  done  in  the  short  period 
of  ^vo  years  by  an  aggressive  county  commissioner  of  schools.  Just 
before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  an  attem])t  had  been  mad<» 
to  obtain   by  mutual   arrangement   between   commissioner  and   school 
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oflSeers,  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  in  all  the  schools  of  the  county;  by 
careful  investigation  I  found  that  all  of  the  text-books  recommended  by 
the  commissioner  are  now  used  in  every  school  district,  with  possibly  two 
or  three  slight  exceptions.  So  far  as  this  county  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  any  law  looking  toward  uniformity  of  text-books;  but  there 
is  needed  some  law,  custom,  or  practice,  that  will  assist  commissioner, 
teachers,  and  school  children  to  obtain  the  excellent  books  now  in  use  for 
less  money. 

Another  thing  that  came  to  my  notice  was  the  splendid  apparatus  with 
which  the  schools  of  this  county  are  supplied.  Five  years  ago,  districts 
that  had  neither  dictionary,  globe,  maps,  charts,  or  anything  of  the  kind 
for  class  illustration,  are  now  all  supi)lied  with  new  and  valuable  appa- 
ratus. In  securing  this  apparatus  the  commissioner  does  not  deserve  all 
the  credit,  but  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  Law  of  181)3  which  made  it 
the  duty  of  school  officers  to  provide  oach  school  with  certain  articles 
named  in  the  law  as  a  suitable  amount  of  api)aratus  for  school  use.  This 
law,  backed  by  the  elTorts  of  the  commissionei*  aiul  the  ever-present  and 
persistent  agent,  has  done  much  to  furnish  t(*a<hers  with  the  proper  tools 
for  their  work.  Another  fact  worthy  of  mention  is  the  effort  that  has 
been  mad(»,  under  the  direction  of  the  school  commissioner  and  through 
his  influence  with  school  officers,  to  arrange  tlu*  furniture  of  the  school 
room  with  some  regard  for  direction  of  light  and  location  of  stove. 

There  are  other  things  1  might  mention  as  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  schools  of  Hillsdale  x'ouuty,  but  I  pass  to  other  counties  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  what  I  say  of  each  commissioners  work  will,  in  some  re- 
spects, apply  with  equal  force  to  the  others. 

Berrien   County. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  commissioner  of  this  count v  excelled  in  the 
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matter  of  good  working  district  libraries.  He,  too,  has  been  in  office 
nearly  five  years,  and  if  I  remember  correctly  there  is  a  good  working 
library  in  ev(»rv  school  in  this  county  where  five  years  ago  there  were 
scarcely  any. 

Having  taught  in  the  district  schools  of  this  county  less  than  ten  years 
ago,  I  had  good  reason  to  appreciate  the  remarkable  improvement  made 
in  a  proi)(»r  grading  and  .classification  of  the  schools.  The  report  of  the 
county  commissioner  ruf  schools,  publisluul  elsewhere  in  this  report,  will 
indicate  just  how  these  matters  stand. 

Judging  from  the  ^^chools  I  visited  and  the  statem(»nts  mad<^  by  the  com- 
missioner during  our  visits,  I  am  sure  that  I  tak<*  no  risk  in  saying  that 
all  th<*  schools  of  this  county,  like  the  ouo  previously  mentioned,  are 
graded  according  to  the  State  Manual  and  Course  of  Study.  It  is  true 
that  this  classification  of  the  country  schools  is  not  of  the  high  standard 
maintained  in  our  cities  and  villages;  but  I  am  sure  not  one-half  the 
general  improvement,  relatively  speaking,  has  Imhmi  made  in  the  latter 
during  the  last  six  years,  that  is  apparent  in  a  large  majority  of  the  rural 
districts  throughout  the  state. 

School  house  architecture  in  Herrien  count v  is  uniformly  bad.     I  do 

.  « 

not  mean  by  this  that  the  school  houses  are  not  warm  and  comfortable, 
but  I  do  mean  that  the*  persons  who  (established  the  prevailing  styh*  of 
architecture  had  no  thought  of  the  proper  arrangement  of  school  furni- 
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ture  or  of  the  position  of  windows,  etc.  In  a  very  few  cases,  by  the 
advice  of  the  commissioner,  windows  have  been  taken  out  and  sided  over, 
blackboards  placed  across  the  entire  end  of  the  school  room,  and  seats 
re-arranged  to  face  the  blackboard.  Such  schools  were  not  in  the 
majority. 

The  teaching  force  of  the  county,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  observe,  is 
fully  up  to  the  average.  I  believe  that  the  training  gained  by  the  teach- 
ers in  the  Benton  Harbor  College  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  Berrien 
county  schools. 

1  have  made  a  careful  selection  of  various  types  of  school  house  archi- 
tecture in  various  counties  of  the  state,  and  reproduce  them  in  another 
part  of  this  npurt,  with  suggestive  comments  concerning  them.  What  is 
said  with  reference  to  school  house  architecture,  arrangement  of  furni- 
ture, etc.,  will  very  largely  take  the  place  of  direct  and  definite  recom- 
mendations. Persons  reading  this  report  are  requested  to  consider  care- 
fully the  definite  object  I  had  in  mind  in  securing  these  buildings  as  types 
of  school  house  architecture;  to  study  the  cuts,  do  their  own  thinking, 
and  draw  their  own  conclusions.  I  do  not  advocate  the  building  of 
expensive  school  houses;  1  do  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  school  officers 
and  others  to  the  very  great  importance  of  an  intelligent  and  wise 
expenditure  in  the  construction  of  buildings  and  the  purchase  of  appa- 
ratus. 

Clinton  County. 

Clinton  county,  which  is  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  state,  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  regions  of  Michigan.  The  farm- 
ers are  well-to-do,  intelligent  people,  much  interested  in  their  schools; 
and  they  have  the  good  sense  in  this  county  to  place  the  interests  of  their 
boys  and  girls  above  party  politics.  The  commissioner  of  Clinton  county 
has  been  in  office  for  over  eleven  years,  which,  by-the-way,  is  none  too 
long  for  a  good  commissioner.  The  eight  grades  of  the  country  schools  of 
Clinton  county  compare  very  favorably  with  the  eight  grades  in  the 
schools  of  Lansing  or  St.  Johns.  In  the  frontispiece  of  this  report  may 
be  seen  a  picture  of  fifty-eight  young  men  and  women,  pupils  of  the  St. 
Johns  high  school.  Many  of  them  are  graduates  from  the  eighth  grade 
of  the  country  schools  and  all  of  them  from  rural  homes,  which  shows 
how  great  is  the  affiliation  between  the  rural  and  village  schools.  What 
has  been  done  in  Clinton  count v  to  unite  the  work  of  the  countrv  and 
city  schools,  can  be  done  in  every  county  of  Michigan,  if  nble  and  con- 
scientious school  commissioners  are  allowed  to  remain  in  office  long 
enough  to  do  successful  work.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  this  is  the 
tendencv  in  manv  counties. 

I  need  not  here  comment  concerning  the  school  house  architecture, 
arrangement  of  furniture,  and  equipment  of  the  schools  of  Clinton  county, 
as  the  pictures  and  descriptions  given  elsewhere  will  give  my  readers 
some  knowledge  along  this  line.  But  I  wish  to  speak  briefly  concerning 
Mr.  Winston's  traveling  library  plan,  which  is  as  follows: 

All  of  the  money  appropriated  for  the  township  and  district  libraries  in 
certain  townships  is  kept  together  and  a  good  assortment  of  books  pur- 
chased. Out  of  this  fund  are  purchased  convenient  little  library  cases, 
costing  three  or  four  dollars,  for  each  school  district  in  the  township. 
The  books  are  divided  into  as  nearly  equal  lots  as  possible  and  distributed 
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among  the  several  schools.  Then,  after  a  certain  period  (three  or  four 
months),  the  commissioner  or  persons  designated  by  him  see  that  these 
libraries  are  all  transferred  to  other  schools  in  the  township.  Thus  each 
in  turn  secures  the  reading  of  all  the  books. 

Though  this  plan  has  no  legal  authority,  it  is  by  common  consent  in 
successful  operation  in  the  four  townships  of  Bingham,  Bengal,  Essex, 
and  Kiley;  others  are  soon  to  try  the  experiment.  1  know  of  nothing  in 
the  Library  Law  that  prevents  a  township  library  from  being  divided 
into  several  parts  and  circulated  throughout  the  township  in  the  manner 
above  mentioned. 

Huron  Couniy, 

This  county  was  visited  in  the  month  of  May.  I  was  very  cordially  wel- 
comed and  enjoyed  every  minute  of  the  time  during  my  stay. 

The  school  districts  are  large,  many  of  them  covering  nine  sections  of 
land  and  having  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  twenty  pupils.  The  school 
houses  are,  oh  the  whole,  very  much  better  than  the  buildings  in  the  three 
counties  previously  discussed,  and  a  fine  educational  spirit  is  everywhere 
apparent.  The  schools  are  not  so  well  graded,  but  the  apparatus  will 
average  better.  I  was  very  glad  indeed  to  notice  that  some  local  archi- 
tect or  carpenter  had  ideas  of  his  own  about  the  proper  arrangement  of 
windows,  furniture,  means  of  ventilation  and  lighting,  and  had  incorpo- 
rated them  into  the  school  buildings. 

During  the  week  of  my  visit  here  the  county  was  being  canvassed  by 
some  agents  having  a  school  chart  for  which  they  asked  the  exorbitant 
sum  of  ?37.50.  A  prominent  citizc  n  of  the  county  told  me  that  over  $2,000 
worth  of  orders  given  for  the  purchase  of  this  chart  had  been  sold  at  his 
bank  alone.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  double  that  amount  was  sold  in 
the  county,  and  that  at  least  |2,000  of  it  was  money  thrown  away;  for  $15 
in  the  hands  of  the  commissioner  would  have  purchased  as  much  good 
apparatus  as  was  procured  for  the  f 37.50.  In  this  instance  the  commis- 
sioner had  positively  refused  to  recommend  the  chart  at  the  price  quoted, 
and  had  advised  some  school  officers  not  to  purchase  it;  but  the  agents 
having  untruthfully  stated  that  the  commissioner  had  recommended  it, 
many  of  the  school  officers  purchased  without  waiting  to  consult  him.  In 
this  case  alone  the  advice  of  the  conscientious  commissioner  of  schools 
could,  during  this  one  week,  have  saved  the  county  the  amount  of  his 
salary  for  two  years.  I  mention  this  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  inci- 
dent itself,  as  to  suggest  that,  while  the  commissioner  is  the  servant  of 
the  school  officers  of  his  county  and  should  guard  their  interests  care- 
fully, they  should  seek  and  heed  his  judgment. 

A  man  like  Commissioner  Spencer  should  be  continued  as  commissioner 
of  schools  for  as  many  years  as  he  will  consent  to  serve.  It  would  require 
at  least  one  term  of  two  years  for  a  n(»w  man  to  get  the  hold  on  the 
schools  of  Huron  countv  that  he  now  has. 

This  suggestion  api)lie8  not  alone  to  this  county,  but  to  all  other  coun- 
ties in  the  state  having  an  able  and  conscientious  commissioner.  Neither 
is  it  made  through  a  desire  to  gratify  the  commissioner,  but  for  the  good 
of  the  boys  and  girls  whom  we — superintendent,  commissioners,  and 
teachers — all  serve*. 
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Bay  County, 

The  week  spent  in  Bay  county  wius  quite  a  stormy  one.  Many,  manj' 
years  will  1  remember  our  trip  facing  a  blinding  snow  storm,  tlie  tii)-over 
in  a  snow  bank,  and  the  comfortable  conveyance  provided  by  Commis- 
sioner Smith.  On  account  of  the  stormy  weather  the  attendance  during 
this  week  was  small.  The  usual  number  of  schools  were  visited,  and  an 
enthusiastic  meeting  of  school  officers  and  patrons  held  at  Auburn  one 
evening  of  the  week. 

In  another  part  of  this  report  are  i)ictures  of  some  of  the  school  houses 
of  this  county,  and  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  new  building  just  erected 
at  Hungers  Station  in  Merritt  township.  It  was  one  of  tlie  prettiest 
school  houses  I  ever  saw  on  the  exterior,  but  the  interior  w-as  not  so  well 
arranged  for  heating  and  ventilating  as  it  should  have  been,  considering 
its  cost. 

In  Monitor  townshij),  district  No.  ♦S,  I  saw  the  best  eighth  grade 
class  of  the  year.  An  enthusiastic,  earnest  young  man,  a  graduate  of  the 
Bay  City  high  school,  was  the  teacher;  and  fully  one  hour  after  ^h^  time 
for  closing  of  school  these  bright  and  earnest  boys  and  girls  wen*  still 
at  the  school  house  learning  to  diagram  difficult  sentences,  solving 
algebraic  and  jirithmetical  problems  on  the  blackboard,  and  asking  for 
further  instruction  from  their  teacher.  The  school  house  was  large  and 
well  equii)ped,  but  as  usual,  badly  arranged  on  the  inside.  The  teacher 
with  his  sixty-five  or  seventy  pupils  reminded  me  of  the  early  days  in 
Hillsdale  county  when  1  was  a  i)upil  and  later  a  teacher  under  similar 
conditions,  only  in  a  school  not  gradc^d  and  with  no  apparatus  or  ai)i)li- 
ances  with  which  to  work. 

In  Bay  county  I  visit(»d  what  I  consider  the  premium  school  of  the 
winter,  and  after  my  visits  were  over,  took  occasion  to  write  a  commenda- 
torv  letter  to  the  teacher  of  this  school.  1  do  not  care  to  name  either 
teacher  or  district  in  this  report.  The  school  was  not  the  quietest  one  I 
ever  saw,  but  the  noise  was  the  noise  of  work.  The  school  was  not  as  well 
equipped  as  the  majority  visited  in  this  county,  but  the  teacher  knew  how 
to  use  each  and  every  piece  to  the  very  best  advantage.  She  had  no 
rules  and  no  discii)line,  except  the  discipline  of  work.  For  two  hours  we 
watched  her  bright  and  well  advanced  pupils.  There  was  no  whisjiering, 
although  there  was  no  rule  against  it;  but  pupils  had  too  much  to  do  and 
were  too  much  interested  in  their  work.  The  school  house  floor  was 
clean,  and  the  stove  and  pipe  well  polished.  The  broom,  dust  i)an 
water  pail,  poker,  erasers,  and  everything  were  in  their  proper  places 
— and  the  teacher  did  not  know  that  we  were  coming.  Tlie  latter  was 
not  expensively  dressed;  but  she  was  neat,  energetic,  and  self-possessed, 
^lany  othiT  teachers  were  seen  who  would  com])are  very  favorably  indeed 
with  this  one.  Right  hen*  let  me  remark  that  of  all  the  agencies  com- 
bined that  contribute  to  a  good  school  in  city,  village,  or  country,  an 
ideal  teacher  counts  ninety  points  in  a  scale  of  one  hundred. 

The  commissioner  of  this  county  is  a  great  assistance  to  school  officers 
by  the  intelligent  manner  in  which  he  deals  with  questions  of  school 
officers'  duties  and  obligations.  He  is  generally  present  when  questions 
of  a  change  of  school  site  are  considered,  new  school  houses  to  be  built, 
change  of  books  to  be  made,  purchase  of  api)aratus  or  other  matters  that 
require  the  advice  of  a  man  well  informed  in  school  management  and 
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school  law.  It  is  safe  to  sav  that  he  each  vear  saves  the  schools  of  Bay 
countv  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  his  salary  bv  his  business-like 
and  emphatic  recommendations  alonj?  these  lines.  The  commissioner 
should  watch  these  matters  very  carefully,  and  it  should  always  be  his 
aim  to  prevent  school  officers  and  teachers  from  getting  into  litigation. 

Benzie  County. 

The  farther  north  we  go,  the  better  the  equipment  in  the  country 
schools.  The  counties  in  the  northern  i)art  of  the  state  are  peopled  by  a 
younger  class  of  citizens.  The  schools  seem  to  receive  more  enthusiastic 
support  than  those  in  the  districts  of  the  southern  ])eninsula,  which  has 
already  begun  to  feel  the  effects  of  grey-haired  conservatism. 

Benzie  county,  being  small,  cannot  afford  to  pay  such  a  salary  to  its 
commissioner  as  is  paid  in  the  counties  already  discussed,  and  I  believe 
the  commissioners  in  this  countv  have  more  than  earned  their  monev. 
I  could  see  traces  of  very  energetic  and  systematic  work  hiiving  been 
done.  The  present  commissioner,  ^fr.  Gregory,  a  former  pupil  of  mine 
in  Hillsdale  county,  is  a  young  man  with  comparatively  no  experience, 
but  honest,  conscientious,  thoroughly  interested  in  his  work,  and  doing  all 
that  his  comparatively  low  salary  demands  of  him. 

The  school  houses  gen(»rally  are  warm  and  well-cared  for;  the  appa- 
ratus is  quite  complete.  The  style  of  architecture  is  subject  to  the  same 
criticisms  as  in  Berrien  and  other  counties.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  regret 
that  I  have  no  illustrations  to  show  of  the  conditions  existing  in  this 
county,  which  was  the  first  one  visited. 

Owing  in  part  to  the  scarcity  of  teacher's  in  this  region,  some  young 
and  rather  immature  girls  are  teaching;  but  as  a  whole  the  work  of  the 
county  is  a  good  average.  Systematic  (effort  has  been  made  properly  to 
grade  the  schools,  and  good  work  is  being  done  this  year.  Considerable 
advice  was  given  to  the  commissioner  of  schools  designed  to  assist  him  in 
the  examination  and  sui)ervision  of  teachers.  AVe  may  expect  some 
marked  improvement  in  this  county. 

Montmorency  County. 

The  schools  of  this  county  are  nearly  all  organized  under  the  township 
unit  system.  Much  of  the  county  consists  of  \m\i'  plains;  there  are  also 
some  good  hard-wood  rc^gions  in  which  hom<'steaders  are  clearing  up  com- 
fortable farms.  On  account  of  the  infertility  of  a  large  i)ortion  of  the 
soil,  the  school  houses  are  necessarily  a  long  distance*  apart.  There  was 
only  one  conclusion  I  could  reach  from  a  fair  and  impartial  inquiry  made 
of  commissioner,  school  officers,  and  teachers,  and  that  was  that  the  town- 
ship unit  system  is  a  great  blessing  for  this  county.  By  consulting  the 
maj)  it  will  be  observed  that  the  townships  of  this  county  are  very  large, 
covering  a  wide  extent  of  territory.  I^ush  township,  for  instance,  covers 
a  territory  of  three  surveycnl  townshij^s  and  contains  only  1\\i^  schools. 
All  the  t(»rritory,  including  the*  land  ovvn(»d  by  lumbermen,  railroad  com- 
panies, and  other  corporations,  is  taxed  to  support  the  s<hools.  What  is 
true  of  this  township  is  equally  true  of  all  the  others  of  the  county,  except 
Montmorency  township.  Commissioner  Fuller  tells  me  that  many  of  the 
schools  which  now  exist  could  not  be  supported  under  the  single  district 
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system.  By  reference  to  the  appended  table,  those  interested  may  see  for 
themselves  just  what  is  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  property 
and  the  cost  of  the  schools.  I  cannot  say  that  the  schools  of  this  county 
under  this  system  are  any  better  than  the  schools  in  Cheboygan,  Chip- 
pewa, and  Benzie,  which  are  under  the  district  system.  I  am  free  to  say, 
however,  that  they  are  as  good.  The  equix)ment  is  about  the  same  as 
found  in  the  other  northern  counties,  and  there  is  a  good  educational 
spirit  throughout  the  county. 

The  commissioner,  a  young  man,  is  a  graduate  of  our  State  Agricul- 
tural College.  lie  supplements  his  meagre  salary  of  $300  per  year  by  an 
income  received  from  the  publication  of  a  local  newspaper,  and  his  salary 
as  postmaster  of  Levviston.  I  found  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  teachers  of  his  countv  and  much  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
schools.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  his  work  compares  very 
favorably  indeed  with  the  work  of  the  commissioners  of  older  counties. 

Montmorency  is  one  of  the  many  counties  of  the  state  in  which  the 
state  superintendent,  county  commissioner,  institute  conductor  and 
instructor,  should  do  especially  careful,  energetic,  and  systematic  work 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  State  Manual  and  Course  of  Study, 
Classification  Register,  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  on  Rural 
Schools,  and  Special  Day  Exercises;  in  fact,  in  all  lines  designed  to 
instruct  teachers  how  to  conduct  a  country  school.  These  comments  will 
apply  with  equal  force  to  Cheboygan  and  ChippewJi  counties,  and  need 
not  be  repeated  in  the  manuscript  report  of  my  visits  there. 

Comments  concerning  some  of  the  school  buildings  may  be  found  in 
another  part  of  this  report,  and  will  give  the  reader  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  condition  of  rural  school  architecture. 


Cheboygan  County. 

The  tour  of  this  county  was  made  in  April,  near  the  close  of  my  rural 
school  visitation,  and  unfortunately  several  unexpected  and  very  import- 
ant matters  arose  at  the  department  office  which  necessarily  made  my 
visit  only  two  days  in  duration.  My  calls  were  too  brief  to  give 
time  for  extended  notes  concerning  what  I  saw,  and  my  comments  con- 
cerning school  interests  are  therefore  made  from  memory  and  not  from 
carefully  prepared  notes.  The  teachers  are  nearly  all  of  them  home  pro- 
ducts, having  had  what  advantages  are  furnished  by  the  country  schools 
and  the  graded  schools  at  Wolverine,  Cheboygan,  and  Mackinac  City. 
The  week  closed  with  a  meeting  of  the  County  Teachers^  Association  at 
Cheboygan,  and  I  can  say  without  flattery  that  a  more  earnest  and  inter- 
ested body  of  teachers  I  have  not  met  in  Michigan  this  year. 

Commissioner  Baker  is  devoting  all  of  his  time  to  the  59  school  districts 
under  his  jurisdiction.  He  has  been  in  office  now  less  than  two  years 
and  has  made  remarkable  progress  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
school  conditions  of  his  county.  To  quote  his  own  words,  "Cheboygan 
county  teachers  know  very  little  of  the  plan  properly  to  classify  and  grade 
country  schools.'^  To  this  department  of  work  he  is  giving  his  best  ener- 
gies. The  work  in  the  county  teachers'  institute  for  1898  has  been  planned 
so  as  to  render  the  commissioner  and  his  teachers  the  gre.atest  possible 
assistance  along  the  lines  previously  mentioned. 
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I  regret  that  I  have  no  illustrations  representing  the  school  buildings 
and  grounds  of  Cheboygan  county,  but  they  compare  very  favorably  with 
those  shown  of  Montmorencv  countv. 

Chippeica  County. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  and  peopled  largely  by  farm- 
ers from  Canada,  is  Chippewa  county.  Long  will  I  remember  my  sojourn 
of  four  days  in  that  remote  corner  of  Michigan.  Rev.  T.  R.  Easterday, 
a  man  who  has  lived  at  the  "Soo"  and  known  all  of  the  people,  old  and 
young,  for  many  years,  is  the  county  commissioner  of  shools.  He  is  a 
man  of  the  peo])le,  and  has  a  kind  word,  a  hearty  greeting,  and  a  deep 
interest  in  the  w^elfare  of  everyone,  especially  the  teachers  and  pupils 
of  his  county.  He  knows  them,  and  knows  them  intimately.  He  may  not 
have  taken  on  the  new  ideas  of  education  as  readilv  as  some,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  his  influence  is  great  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. The  schools  are  hardly  up  to  the  average  of  those  discussed  in 
other  parts  of  this  report.  I  am  able  to  show  pictures  of  seventeen  of  the 
school  houses,  therefore  will  not  here  discuss  their  condition,  but  let  the 
pictures  and  accompanying  descriptions  speak  for  themselves. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  mention  a  matter  that  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  people  of  Northern  Michigan;  viz.,  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Normal  School  where  the  teachers  of  this  and  other  counties  may  obtain 
a  better  preparation  for  their  work.  ^lany  a  son  and  daughter  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula  farmer  would  gladly  go  to  a  normal  school,  were  it  not 
for  the  great  distance  to  be  traveled.  Their  parents,  who  are  in  humble 
circumstances,  are  interested  in  their  children,  but  under  the  circum- 
stances cannot  afford  to  send  them  to  Ypsilanti  nor  even  to  Mt.  Pleasant. 
I  would  not  advocate  for  the  Tapper  Peninsla  a  larger  Normal  School  or 
one  more  extensive  in  its  course  that  the  one  at  Mt.  Pleasant.  I  need 
only  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  and  others  to 
the  unqualified  success  of  the  latter  institution,  as  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  I  can  use  for  the  establishment  of  another  such  school  at  some 
point  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  accessible  to  a  large  number  of  other  points, 
as  also  to  points  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Lower  Peninsula  by  boat  from 
Frankfort,  Charlevoix,  and  Mackinac  (^ity.     Chippewa  county,  as  much 

as  anv  countv  of  the  state  visited  bv  mr,  needs  not  onlv  teachers  from 

*  •■  *  • 

such  a  school,  but  also  the  influence  of  normal  trained  men  and  women 
in  its  county  associations  and  institutes. 

There  is  another  matter  very  noticeable  in  this  county  which  applies 
with  more  or  less  force  to  all  the  counties  of  the  state.  I  mention  the 
abominable  condition  of  school  out-buildings.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dis- 
cuss these  conditions  in  detail.  I  need  only  to  ask  persons  interested  to 
visit  them  in  th(»ir  own  counties.  In  that  part  of  this  report  which 
refers  to  school  architecture,  may  be  found  suitable  cuts  with  some 
definite  suggestions  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  make  nmterial  imy)rove- 
ment.  The  commissioner  and  school  officers  should  give  constant  and 
decided  attention  to  th(^  construction  and  care  of  these  buildings;  this 
should  not  be  forgotten  nor  neglected.  Teachers  can  do  much  by  seeing 
to  it  that  better  janitor  service  is  rendered,  either  by  a  janitor  employed 
by  th(*  district,  or  by  themselves  with  the  assistance  of  the  larger  pupils. 
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Iron  County. 

In  Iron  county  I  saw  the  best  equipped,  and  best  taught  country  scliools 
it  was  ever  my  privilege  to  visit.  The  school  houses  are  well  built,  cosy, 
and  comfortable;  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  pupils,  and  fur- 
nished with  desks  of  suitable  size  for  pupils  of  all  ages.  Charts,  maps, 
globes,  good  blackboards,  stoves,  and  all  the  similar  pieces  of  furniture 
that  are  useful  to  a  teacher  in  a  countrv  school,  I  found  in  these  districts. 
By  a  glance  at  the  appended  table  in  this  report  persons  may  learn  and 
compare  the  cost  of  these  schools  with  those  visited  in  the  other  districts 
of  the  state.  I  am  not  disposed  to  give  undue  credit  to  the  very  capable 
and  earnest  county  commissioner  of  schools;  I  do  not  intend  to  ascribe  all 
the  credit  to  the  township  unit  system  which  prevails  throughout  the 
county,  nor  all  to  the  energetic  and  ccmiparatively  young  school  officers 
who  are  interested  in  the  mining  and  agricultural  interests  of  that  county. 
But  I  believe  the  credit  belongs  to  these  three  agencies  combined,  and 
to  their  good  influence  exerted  throughout  the  county. 

The  same  general  suggestions  regarding  lighting,  ventilating,  and 
heating  apply  to  Iron  county  as  to  others.  The  teachers  also  need  better 
preparation.  Institutes  and  teachers'  meetings  designed  to  aid  and  en- 
courage them,  should  be  fostered  in  all  ways  possible.  It  would  do  my 
heart  good  if  the  critics  of  our  I'pper  Peninsula  township  system,  and 
many  of  those  who  disagree  with  us  on  matters  of  education,  could  have 
visited,  as  I  did,  schools  like  the  one  in  District  No.  1  of  Bates  township. 
A  community  peopled  by  Scandinavians  whose  school  grounds,  as  well 
as  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  buildings,  were  models  of  neatness, — a 
monument  to  the  devotion  of  the  plain  country  people  to  the  cause  of 
education. 

I  desire  in  this  connection  to  speak  of  the  township  unit  system  in  gen- 
eral. By  reference  to  table  No.  1  of  this  report  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
number  of  townships  that  have  been  organized  under  this  system  during 
the  last  year  is  fourteen,  making  one  hundred  eleven  townships  in  the 
state  organized  as  single  districts.  Wherev(*r  I  have  been  and  had  occa- 
sion to  inquire  of  teachers,  school  officers,  or  patrons  concerning  the  work- 
ings of  this  system  I  have  rarely  heard  an  unfavorable  comment,  but 
nearlv  alwavs  words  of  commendation.  It  is  onlv  fair  to  state,  however, 
that  I  found  some  of  the  same  abuses  creeping  into  this  system,  such  as 
the  misappropriation  of  public  money  and  unwise  expenditure  of  money 
for  school  supplies,  unsuitable  selection  of  teachers,  etc.,  that  occur  under 
the  district  svstem. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  very  much  r(*gret  to  mi*  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  persons  who  are  most  interested  in  the  rural  schools  have 
been  so  unalterably  o])posed  to  this  system.  I  also  regret  that  a  large 
body  of  enthusiastic  teachers  of  the  state  have  not  been  more  conservative 
in  their  recommendations  concerning  this  change.  There  has  been  much 
discussion  and  many  unfair  representations  made,  on  both  sidc^s  of  this 
question.  In  my  term  of  service  of  four  y(»ars  as  deputy  in  this  depart- 
ment I  had  occasion  to  learn  very  well  just  what  the  feeling  was 
throughout  the  state.  I  have  stated,  and  again  state,  that  no  measure 
originating  from  the  d(»partment  office,  having  in  mind  a  radical  change 
in  the  school  system,  shall  be  introduced  or  ev(*n  encouraged  during  my 
administration.    I  am  of  the  opinion,  if  Michigan  had  been  organized  in 
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the  early  days  by  niakiiip:  the  township  the  unit  for  school  purposes,  that 
the  rural  schools  would  have  kept  pace  with  the  advanceineut  made  in 
other  schools.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  a  radical  change  from  the 
single  district  system  to  the  township  unit  system  would  now  be  wise. 
Speaking  ])er8onally,  and  not  for  the  great  number  of  school  teachers  of 
Michigan,  I  will  say  that  I  think  the  best  plan  is  to  work  along  all  lines 
calculated  to  strengthen  the  rural  schools  under  the  laws  that  we  have. 
I  would  not  advise  our  educational  enthusiasts  to  work  for,  or  even  to  dis- 
cuss favorably,  a  change*  that  would  force  upon  the  people  of  our  rural 
communities  a  svstem  which  thev  think  thev  do  not  want;  on  the  other 
hand,  1  would  earnestly  urge  that  the  honest,  intelligent,  and  influential 
farmers  of  the  southern  half  of  the  lower  peninsula  should  not  oppose  the 
efforts  of  thiiSe  who  reside  in  poitions  of  the  state  where  some  of  the  land 
is  fertile  and  some  barren  (with  one  or  two  prosperous  communities  and 
the  balance  of  the  land  owned  by  non-residents  and  corporations)  in 
their  attempts  to  reach  out  and  take  all  the  territory  within  the  limits 
of  the  organized  township  for  the  education  of  those  who  otherwise 
cannot  support  the  right  kind  of  a  school.  I  sincerely  regret  that  the  hon- 
est and  influential  agriculturists  of  the  state  cannot  reason  this  way, 
remembering  that  Michigan  is  a  state  of  varied  interests.  W(»  have 
regions  peopled  by  those  who  are  interested  in  mining,  in  salt  manufac- 
ture, in  lumbering,  and  in  agricultural  as  well  as  commercial  pursuits. 
All  appreciate  the  fact  that  large  and  comparatively  worthless  tracts 
are  scattered  throughout  many  townships  and  counties  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Lower  Peninsula.  School  districts  have  bet»n  organized 
in  communities  unable  to  support  a  good  school,  and  these  should  be 
permitted  to  organize  themselves  in  such  a  way  that  their  property  and 
territory  can  be  joined  to  that  of  persons  who  are  more  fortunate  and 
better  able  to  bear  public  burdens  for  the  establishment  and  support 
of  good  schools.  Let  us  stop  and  consider  that  the  conditions  in  other 
parts  of  the  state  are  not  the  conditions  in  our  own  neighborhood  and 
community,  and  let  us  be  willing  to  permit  others  to  adopt  the  best  means 
possible  to  furth(»r  their  own  interests. 

As  is  well  known,  the  township  unit  law  of  the  state  ai)plies  only  to  the 
T'pper  Peninsula.  All  th(*  township  school  districts  in  the  Lower  Penin- 
sula are  organized  by  special  acts  of  the  legislature.  Thc^  optional  law  of 
the  Upper  Peninsula  should  be  made  to  include  the  whoh*  state;  and 
when  this  is  done,  the  people,  without  th(^  dictation  of  ])oliticians  or 
school  t(*achers,  should  be  h^ft  to  decide  for  themselves  what  svstem  is 
best  for  them. 

I  cannot  leiive  this  subject  without  making  brief  mention  of  a  compari- 
son that  has  been  made  between  the  township  unit  syst(*m  of  Michigan 
and  the  township  unit  system  of  Indiana.  An  article  was  prepared,  pub- 
lished, and  widely  distribut  d  amrng  the*  frirmers  of  the  state  which  pur- 
ported to  be  an  investigation  of  the  Indiana  srhool  system  by  a  citizen  of 
Michigan.  Concerning  this  investigation,  the  following  letter  is  published 
by  ])(*rmission  of  a  member  of  our  legislature  who  received  it  from  the 
Indiana  superint(*ndent  of  public  instruction.     The  letter  says: 

Dear  Sn«:  -The  writtM*  of  the  firculnr  has,  either  throujjli  jjross  Ijrnornnco  or  from 
maUcions  Intent,  made  a  irreat  many  false  and  misleadluj;  statements  ecmeernlnjr 
the  workinc  of  the  "Township  Unit  System"  in  Indiana.  The  statements  are  not 
based  on  facts  ^rathered  from  this  offhu*  or  on  conditions  found  In  the  school- 
rooms of  our  State. 
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The  truth  is  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  school  management  under  our  system 
is  made  less  expensive  than  other  systems. 

The  writer  of  the  articles  spent  most  of  his  time  in  this  department  hunting  out 
the  localities  in  our  State  in  which  the  system  has  been  brought  into  bad  repute. 
He  has  compared  our  worst  conditions  witli  the  conditions  in  Michigan.  We  tried 
to  show  him  some  good  counties,  but  he  refused  to  visit  them.  We  asked  him  to 
examine  the  statistics,  and  the  poorest,  average,  and  best  schools  of  the  poorest, 
average,  and  best  counties.  This  he  refused  to  do  and  with  one  exception,  went 
to  the  poorest  localities  in  our  State. 

His  statistics,  comparisons,  and  conclusions  are  so  overdrawn  that  I  cannot 
understand  how  any  one  who  has  made  a  study  of  scliool  systems  can  place  any 
confidence  in  the  statements. 

Yours  very  truly, 

D.  M.  GEETIXG, 

Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 

I  respectfully  request  that  those  who  read  the  article  in  the  agricultural 
pap(4's  of  the  state*,  n^ad  the  same  again  and  then  compare  the  Upper 
Peninsula  township  unit  system  with  the  township  unit  system  of  Indi- 
ana. So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  connected  with  this  office  during  the  last 
eight  years  has  (ner  recommended  that  the  Indiana  system  be  adopted 
here,  except  that  part  which  makes  the  township  the  unit  for  school  pur- 
poses. 

I  conclude  by  sfiying  that  the  reference  here  made  to  this  subject  is 
the  only  recommendation  that  will  be  made  by  me,  by  circular  or  by  pub- 
lished report.  During  my  entire  administration  I  shall  recommend  to  the 
legislature  no  change  in  our  laws  on  this  point,  and  shall  not  agitate  the 
question  favorably  or  otherwise.  The  people  in  their  own  good  time  must 
determine  it.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  make  a  plea  for  fairness  and 
justice.  If  the  people  of  the  sand,  ])ine-barren  regions  of  the  state  want 
such  a  privilege,  these  living  in  the  wealthy  southern  counties  should  not 
prevent  them. 
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DESCRIPTION   OF   CIJTS. 


Our  frontispiece  is  one  of  which  Clinton  county  may  well  be  proud, 
for  here  are  grouped  a  large  number  of  the  girls  and  boys  who  have 
graduated  from  its  rural  schools  within  the  eleven  years  in  which  they 
have  been  under  the  competent  supervision  of  Commissioner  R.  M. 
Winston. 

This  county  was  selected  as  typical  of  the  many  fertile  and  prosperous 
sections  of  our  state,  and  this  group  well  represents  the  intelligent, 
ambitious,  and  capable  young  jieople  that  are  each  year  receiving  di- 
plomas admitting  them  to  our  high  schools  and  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. Their  teachers  have  largely  been  country  born  and  bred,  with  an 
education  supplemented  by  some  work  in  the  high  schools  of  the  county 
and  no  professional  training  save  that  received  in  summer  institutes; 
yet  their  work  has  been  so  earnest  and  their  efforts  so  well  supported 
bv  an  able,  enthusiastic  countv  commissioner  that  the  results  as  a  wliole 
have  been  highly  gratifying.  And  in  thus  commending  Commissioner 
Winston,  we  are  also  exjuessing  our  hearty  apprcH^iation  of  the  large 
number  of  commissioners  scattered  throughout  Michigan  who  have  done 
equally  well  and  been  so  largely  instrumental  in  guiding  the  teachers 
and  inspiring  the  pupils  of  our  rural  schools,  until  today  this  important 
part  of  our  educational  system  approximates  the  ideal  more  nearly  than 
(»ver  before.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  progress  of  Clinton 
county  schools  during  the  last  decade  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the 
wise  policy  of  retaining  one  commissioner  in  office  sufficiently  long  to 
enable  him  to  carry  out  a  systematic  plan  by  making  each  year  a  step- 
ping stone  for  the  next;  and  the  same  gratifying  results  are  apparent 
in  such  other  counties  of  Michigan  as  have  secured  a  good  live  commis- 
sioner and  then  retained  him. 


CLINTON    COUNTY. 

District  Xo.  2,  Watertotcn  tirp. — This  building  is  a  type  of  the  substan- 
tial country  school  house  usually  found  in  a  region  of  fertile  farms.  It 
is  located  on  the  southeast  corner  of  a  cross-roads,  its  grounds  compris- 
ing about  IJ  acres.  The  ^^District  Fathers'-  were  wise  enough  to  pre- 
serve a  large  portion  of  the  maple  grove  in  the  midst  of  which  it  was 
built,  and  over  2(M)  line  trees  temper  the  sun's  rays  and  beautify  the 
landscape. 

The  interior  view  displays  a  room  with  seating  capacity  of  over  fifty, 
lighted  from  the  sid(»s,  with  blackboard  opposite  the  entrance,  good 
pictures  on  the  walls,  and  all  nec(»ssary  appendages,  including  a  good 
organ  j)urchased  by  the  school.  And  yoi  this  commodious  and  other- 
wise comfortable  building  was  constructed  without  any  provision  for 
ventilation,  in  which  regard  we  fear  it  is  also  typical  of  a  large  number. 
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A  neat  book-case  contains  the  following?  books,  winch  list  is  here  in- 
serted to  show  the  kind  of  literature  our  fi\r\H  and  boys  are  now  read- 
inpj  as  a  result  of  the  library  crusade  instituted  by  ex-State  Supt.  Patten- 
gill,  and  the  library  lists  arranged  and  sent  out  by  this  Department. 


Little  Brothers. 

Ma^^ie's  Message. 

Ben's  Boyhood. 

Bookstall  Boy. 

Bleak  House. 

Child  of  The  Tide. 

Geographical  Reader. 

Brown  Stone  Boy. 

Fireside  Saints. 

Broken  Lights. 

Felix  Holt. 

Daniel  Deronda. 

Mill  on  the  Floss. 

Middlemarch. 

Childhood. 

All  the  World  C^ver. 

Ben  Hur. 

David  Copperfield. 

Little  Men. 

Daughter  of  Heth. 

Huckleberry  Finn. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

Two  Girls  Abroad. 

Black  Beauty. 

Robert  Elsmere. 

Jane  Eyre. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

Barnaby  Rudge. 

Ships  That  Pass  in  the  Night. 


Aesop's  Fables. 

Ivanhoe. 

The  Sketch  Book. 

A  Golden  Heart. 

A  Rose  in  Thorns. 

Livinjg  Creatures. 

Glimpses  of  the  Animate  World. 

Home  Studies  of  Nature. 

Animal  Memoirs  (2  vols.). 

Stories  of  the  Olden  Time. 

Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds. 

Stories  of  Our  Country. 

Stories  of  Other  Lands. 

Grandfather's  Stories. 

Book  of  Tales. 

Neighbors  With  Wings  and  Fins. 

Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur. 

Readings  in  Nature's  Book. 

Book  of  Cats  and  Dogs. 

Curious  Creepers,  Swimmers,  and  Flyers. 

Kasy  Steps  for  Little  Feet. 

Ten  Great  Events  in  History. 

Ciolden  Book  of  Choice  Reading. 

Lights  of  Two  C  enturies. 

Universal  History. 

Historical  Reader. 

History  of  the  United  States. 

Seven  American  Classics. 

Seven  British  Classics. 


District  Xo.  o,  Watertoirn  ticp, — About  five  miles  northeast  of  Grand 
Led^e  is  a  finely  located,  commodious  brick  buildin<^  seating  4(J  pupils, 
with  windows  on  sides  and  back  sliaded  bv  jjfreen  l)linds,  as  also  bv 
good  new  shades  on  rollers,  a  necessary  jirovision  inasmuch  as  the  only 
shade  trees  are  twenty  or  thirty  young  maples.  Had  ** Arbor  Day"  been 
sooner  observed,  this  otherwise  tine  school  ground  might  have  be(»n  ex- 
ceptionally attractive. 

The  interior,  with  its  hardwood  wainscoting  and  terra-rotta  walls,  is 
cosy  and  che(»rful.  There  are  pictur(»s  on  the  walls  and  all  the  **nec(*s- 
pary  appendages'-  \vhirh,  since  the  law  of  'IK^  are  no  longer  regarded  as 
luxuries,  while  a  neat  new  bookca.so  contains  tin*  nucleus  of  a  good 
district  library  and  then*  is  a  good  organ.  The  house  is  furnished  with 
good  mod<*rn  desks;  in  the  arrangement  of  furniture*  the  guiding  hand 
of  th(*  county  commissioner  has  again  been  felt  and  a  change  effected 
by  closing  up  the  windows  in  rear  and  covering  with  blackboard,  so 
that  the  jMi])ils  now  face  a  darkened  wall  that  furnishes  sufficient  black- 
board s])ace,  the  light  coming  only  from  the  sides  of  the  room.  Hut 
again  we  must  refer  to  the  im]>erf(»ct  nutans  of  v(*ntilation,  iho  foul  air 
register  being  near  the  ceiling,  so  that  th(»  warm,  pure  air  escapes  and 
the  cooler,  fonl  air  n^mains.  An  iron  sink  with  a  good  drain,  is  a  com- 
mendable* featun*  unfortunatelv   s(»ldom   found. 

Difttrirt  Xo.  7,  Hsfir.r  tir/), — This  building,  though  somewhat  smaller 
than    the   two  preceding,   is   also   of   brick   and   of   the   same   style   of 
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artliittcture  iu'evailiii};  llufnijrlioiit  the  tctwiisliip,  with  a  good  8ize<l 
vaM  siirromidiiiR  it  ami  tift<'fii  or  twenty  siiiiill  maples  giving  promise 
of  fntiirt'  shade. 


Diitrict  No.  1.  Euei  Towiuhip,  CIlDtoD  ('.onnty. 

The  two  interior  views  show  that  the  teatlier's  desk  i«  opposite  the 
euiraiice,  thus  giving  btaelvboard  space  in  front  of  pnpils  and  light  from 
the  sides,  the  '"round  oal;"  stove  standing  near  entrance.  Though  tliis 
is  the  best  possibh-  arrangement  for  these  buildings,  it  is  still  open  to  the 
objection  that  the  chimney  is  liack  of  the  teacher,  so  tliat  the  stove- 
pil)e  must  traverse  entire  length  of  tlie  room.  Tlie  interior  walls  and 
ceilings  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  well  painted  flag  staff  is  sup- 
plied with  a  ifowl  rope  which,  by-theway,  is  not  always  to  be  found. 
This  district  also  owns  an  Encyclopedia  of  History,  and  in  place  of  the 
usual  library,  has  the  advantage  to  be  gained  from  Commissioner  Wins- 
ton's "Circulating  Library"  scheme,  explained  elsewhere. 

The  school  is  well  supplied  with  apparatus,  and  in  general  gives  evi- 
dence of  a  coniniendable  interest  oii  the  part  of  patrons.  In  this  dis- 
trict is  situated  the  large  farm  of  Hon,  F.  W.  Redfern  who,  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  iii  the  Legislature  of  1893  and  18!)5.  was 
so  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  passage  of  laws  regarding  neces- 
sary appendages,  rompnisory  education,  and  the  higher  qualification 
of  teachers.  If  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  has  accomplished  more  than 
any  other  legislator  of  recent  times  for  the  general  advancement  of 
education. 
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Diitriot  No.  T,  Rbdwiid  Towmhip,  Hlllidkle  CoDDtjr. 

Dwtrict  No.  t.  Ransom  tirp. — A  desire  to  ptTpetiiate  the  scene  of  boy- 
hood days  liaa  led  to  the  iusertioii  of  this  picture  giving  u  glimpse 
of  the  school  house  wherein  Supt.  Hammond  attended  school  until  eleven 
yeaPH  of  age,  and  where  he  taught  three  winter  terms  during  his  college 
days,  receiving  for  the  final  term  of  four  months  the  munificent  sum 
of  fl75.  A  row  of  maples  on  the  school  ground  recalls  the  day  when  he 
helped  to  set  the  young  trees;  and  the  farm  buildings  near  by  are  still 
owned  and  occupied  by  his  father,  Luther  Hammond,  who  has  been 
director  of  the  school  for  at  least  a  third  of  the  time  for  the  past  sixty 
years.  The  father's  picture  ajijiears  in  the  group,  which  also  contains 
many  relatives  of  the  present  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

The  teacher,  Mrs.  Ella  Hart,  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  the  method 
of  grading  rural  schools  as  outlined  by  State  Bupt.  Onss. 

District  No.  ■{,  Pittafofd  tirp. — This  cut  represents  a  neat  and  well  built 
school  house  quite  recently  erected  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  grove  of 
beech  and  maple,  but  of  the  old  style,  without  any  thought  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  lieating,  lighting,  ventilating,  or  arrangement  of  school 
furniture.  It  <:ost  as  much,  if  not  moi'e,  than  the  one  in  Jefferson  town- 
ship which  is  shown  in  the  next  eut,  and  the  contrast  between  the  two 
buildings  well  shows  the  advantage  gained  by  a  study  of  school  archi- 
tecture and  a  readiness  to  profit  by  the  advice  and  experience  of  the 
county  commissioner.  It  is  well  supplied  with  apparatus,  as  are  nearly 
Jill  the  schools  of  this  <'ounty. 
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Dinlrict  Xo.  10,  JitffenMii  ttrp. — Tliia  in  known  as  the  "Shadyside 
School",  a  nanu-  dcrised  from  Slmd.vsidc  Reaort  on  Kii-d  Lakt  near  by. 
It  wus  built  on  ii  modified  plan  of  tlio  cut  immediately  following,  whidi 
plan  was  one  of  thosie  given  in  Hie  pamphlet  on  school  architecture  sent 
out  in  ISito  by  Supt.  Patt«^ngill. 

The  exterior  is  considerably  changed,  but  the  interior  remains  the 
Bame.  save  that  the  chimney,  being  in  the  rear,  necessitateH  the  long 
8tovt'-pii>e,  a  great  objection  uulews  the  room  is  unusually  high;  even 
then  it  is  unsightly.  This  is  one  of  the  many  districts  that  have  profited 
by  the  efforts  of  this  department  to  seouic  some  progress  in  school 
architecture.  Reference  to  the  floor  plan  on  the  next  page  will  ahow 
the  method  of  ventilation,  and  this  is  one  of  the  best  ventilated  buildings 
visited  during  the  Superintendent's  winter  tour.  The  grouped  windows 
are  another  modern  feature. 

In  the  corner  of  the  picture  apiM'urs  a  glimpse  of  the  old  building  in 
which  Supt.  Hammond  taught  his  flrsl  term  of  si-hool  for  ^2'2  per  month 
and  "board  aionnd."' 
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Floor  plan 


MONTMORENCY   COUNTY. 

Lnciston  Union  (ichool. — This  cut  is  typical  of  tbe  smaller  village  school 
houses  aDd  is  inserted  as  a  god  model  for  a  four-room  buildiog. 
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t<ub-<iUtiict  Xo.  4,  lii'ilvn  ticp. — Tins  neat  and  wcllpaintud  Imildinir  is 
tiicutcd  near  liiR  Kock  ptwtoflice.  It  is  one  »if  tliP  best  school  liouses  in 
Moiitmoi-cncy  county  and  acroinnunlatca  about  40  pupils.  A  large  entry 
I'uns  ncrosn  the  entii-o  end,  but  tlicip  are  neither  hooks  nor  shelves. 

The  interior  is  neat,  cosy,  and  well  lifihted;  the  school  is  well  graded 
and  finely  einiijiped,  a  case  containing  Johustou's  nhyaiological  charts, 
Itauci-oft's  pictorial  chart,  and  a  good  organ  being  noticeable  featiirts. 
No  provision  whalever  being  made  for  ventilation,  the  room  is  "tight 
as  a  drum",  the  large  box  slove  in  center  aiding  in  the  general  soporific 
conditions:  lint  as  a  whole,  this  building  is  a  pleasing  contrast  to  those 
visited  in  some  other  parts  of  the  county. 

The  teacher,  Mrs.  \V.  i).  Rii-e,  is  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  Kchoo! 
at  Y|wilanti.  and  her  work  shows  tlie  advantage  of  professional  train- 
ing. 


Sulxllstrlct  No   Z,  A 


-t  Tawnihip,  UoDlmorancy  CooDtr. 


i^ubdiittiiH  Xo.  ^.  Allmi  ticfi. — This  new  building  belongs  to  the  so- 
called  "I'aul  School".  The  grouped  windows  shows  that  some  idea  of 
modern  architecture  jirevailed  in  the  construction  of  a  school  house 
erected  amid  the  stumps  of  n  northern  fcui'st;  but  as  it  was  not  includ<'d 
in  the  tour  of  visitation,  we  cannot  coiumeiit  on  its  interior  arrangement. 

tiiib-difirHt  Xo.  ^,  li'fHHH  twp. — This  cat  shows  an  old-time  log  school 
house.  It  is  located  in  a  lumber  camp  of  Northern  Michigan,  with  a  few 
homesteaders  near  by.  and  is  one  of  the  poorest  in  the  county,  yet  is 
warm  and  comfortable,  is  seated  with  good  Muskegon  desks,  and  its 
log  walls  are  decorati-d  with  oak  branches  and  paper  chains  made  by 
pupils,  the  whole  effect  being  cosy  and  cheerful. 
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It  is  i'i|iii)iiu'il  witli  iill  ucciiriil  ii|i]iiii-ii1iis.  iiiid  on  tin-  i-oiiliiit;  l;iMi' 
iirc  fdiiiui  ilic  Miithiiitiir,  Thiul//  Tniiiix.  iiiitl  llic  loiiiily  |iii|>i'rs.  In  fm-t. 
Ili^  rartlii'i-  ijiii-lli  line  kucs,  llii-  lii'tK'i-  i-(|iii|)[H'<1,  iix  a  i-iil<-,  doi's  lit'  liiid  tin- 
i-iii'iil  srliools. 
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OCEANA    COUNTY. 


Fr..  ClarbBDke  Tovnihlp,  Ocsaoa  CoDDtjp. 


DisiiU-t  Xo.  a  fr..  (liiiiliinikB  tirji. — This  bi'iiiilifiil  i-uial  scliool  building 
of  which  two  views  arc  licrc  ttivcn,  formf  a  Klmrp  contratit  to  the  primitivi; 
log  nchodl  hiiiiso  jiiHt  liesi  ritu-d,  aud  tlie  two  fiii'iiisli  tlii'  extrciiics  between 
wliii-h  i-oint'  Ilic  tlionsiiinlK  of  buildiugs  in  whii-ti  oni-  roniitrv  girls  itnd 
liovH  .ire  Kludying  the  IcxKons  that  sliall  pn'iiaic  llicni  for  the  rml  work 
of  the  future. 

This  diatrict  was  one  of  the  first  orgiiuisied  in  Oreana  county,  and 
began  in  lf*(!l  with  a  If75  log  Hi-hool  house  which  it  in  time  replaced  with 
a  fnime  building  costing  $4110,  finally  erecting  the  handsome  brick  odiHce 
dedicated  iant  Oclober.  costing  $:2.0IHI. 

Of  the  fifteen  pu])ils  who  have  received  dijilonias  since  the  school  was 
gradeii.  every  one  has  attained  au<'ces«  as  a  teacher,  and  their  yearly 
earnings  aggregate  nearly  $4.(H)ll.  Surely  a  good  recommend  for  the 
school  and  a  fine  illnstratitui  of  what  our  rural  school  graduates  can 
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aecnmplish.     Commissionfr  Munson  of  this  county  wns  also  a  former 
pupil. 

The  diaracter-buitding  iiilliienre  of  this  school  has  been  felt  through- 
out the  county,  and  tli*-  fact  that  good  teachers  have  been  employed  by 
the  year  at  good  wagea  emphasizes  the  imjiortance  of  thene  two  points 
in  the  sucee»«fiil  coiidiut  of  rural  sdioid  affairs. 


Diatriot  Ko.  S  Fr..  Clijrbanki  Towuhip,  Oeeana  Counti. 


4'i  DEPARTMKNT    OF     FUBLIC     INSTRUCTION. 


WKXFOLSD    rOl'NTY. 


>iitrict  No.  I,  Clam  Lake  Towatlilp,  Waifurd  (JooDtT. 
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District  No,  ly  Clam  Lake  twp. — One  of  the  largest  single  room  school 
houses  is  here  represented,  having  a  seating  capacity  of  50  with  single 
automatic  extension  desks.  It  is  built  in  the  midst  of  the  pine  stump 
region,  has  a  good  has<nnent  used  as  play  room  in  stormy  weather  and 
a  good  woodshed  opening  directly  into  the  school  room.  Two  12x12 
cloak  rooms,  one  on  each  side,  open  into  rear  of  room,  containing  i)lenty 
of  hooks  and  Khelves,  thus  obviating  the  unsightly  appearance  pre- 
sented by  the  array  of  wraps  and  dinner  pails  seen  in  so  many  school 
rooms.  The  double  chimney,  with  hole  in  stove-pipe  connecting  with 
foul-air  flue,  gives  good  ventilation,  making  it  only  second  in  this  respect 
to  the  building  just  previously  described.  I*ictureK  adorn  the  walls;  the 
class  colors  of  white,  yellow,  and  lavender  are  festooned  abov(*  the 
teacher's  dc^sk;  and  a  beautiful  motto,  *'Onward  and  I'pward,  Class  of 
97-\  shows  the  aim  of  the  ambitious  eight  grade  that  was  laboring  here 
at  the  time  this  picture  was  taken.  A  fine  diive  well  supplies  pure  wat(*r, 
and  abundant,  well  chosen  apparatus,  including  a  $75  organ,  attest  the 
liberality  of  its  patrons. 

Free  text-bo(»ks  aie  furnished,  and  that  their  adoption  has  proven  a 
good  business  ];oIicy  is  shown  by  the  following  tabulation: 


COST  OF  BOOKS. 

First  year  from  Septoniber,  1S93,  to  Soptomber.  1894 $(^4  28 

No.  of  pupils  enrolled  September.  ISiW,  42. 

Average  cost  per  pupil 1  53i 

Valuation  of  district  in  1894 109.510  00 

Making  tlie  cost  in  taxations  of  ai)ont OOJ 

Second  year  from  Septeml>er,  1894.  to  September.  I89."i 2:^  79 

No.  of  pupils  enrolleil  September,  189.'».  40. 

Average  cost  i>er  pupil 59^ 

Third  year  from  Septeml)er,  1895.  to  September,  189r» 13  09 

No.  of  pupils  enrolled  September  1S9(J.  47. 

Average  cost  per  pupil 2(>jV 

Fourtli  year  from  Septeml>er,  1890,  to  Sei>temi»er,  1S9T 9  45 

No.  of  pupils  enrolled  SeptemlK»r,  1897,  52. 

Average*  cost  per  pupil 18 j'y 

Valuation  of  district   for  1897 21,.3.50  00 

Making  the  eost  of  taxation  of  about OOil 

Cost  of  each  pupil  for  four  years 2  (10 

Average  cost  of  eaeh  pupU  per  year ('5 

Just  one  adverse  criticism  occuried  to  th(*  visitor,  which  was  that  the 
seats  face  the  light.  This  will  doubt h»ss  b(*  remedied  by  a  better  arrang(*- 
nient  wh^n  the  contemj)lat(»d  new  furnace  is  put  in.  The  dinuMisions  and 
cost  (»f  this  building  are  as  follows: 

Length  44  fe<»t,  width  20  feet,  height  14  f(M't. 

Cost  of  foundation  and  baseuient ?247  50 

Tost  of  building S70  i)\) 

Tost  of  fui-nishing -07  1!> 

Total $i:-V2i  on 
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A  fine  district  library  contains  the  following: 


LIST    OF    BOOKS. 


Ben  Hur. 

Boys  who  became  Famous. 

Girls  who  became  Famous. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

Childs'  History  of  England. 

Foot  Prints  of  Travel. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days  at  Rugby. 

Madam  How  and  Lady  Why. 

Stories  of  India. 

Little  Flower  Folks  (2  vols). 

Stories  of  Australia. 

Stories  of  China. 

Story  land  of  Stars. 

Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur. 

Neighbors  with  Wings  and  Fins. 

Claws  and  Hoofs. 

Science  Ladder. 

Stories  of  the  Old  World. 

Water  Babies. 

Child's  Book  of  Nature. 

Longfellow's  Evangeline. 

Seven  Little  Sisters. 

Ten  Boys. 

Each  and  All. 

The  Stories  Mother  Nature  Told. 

Hiawatha. 

The  Hoosier  School-master. 


Grandfather's  Stories. 

Living  Creatures  of  Water,  Land  and  Air 

Heroes  and  Patriots  (3  vols). 

War  Songs. 

Bayard  Taylor's  Travels. 

Cya. 

Fifteen  Decisive  Battles. 

Sparks'  Biography. 

Winners  in  Life's  Race. 

Pearls  of  Thought. 

Heroes  of  the  Dark  Continent. 

Life  of  General  Sherman. 

Cooper  Lee's  Tales. 

Outlines  of  Political  History  of  Michigan 

Life  of  Patrick  Henry. 

Wars  with  Mexico. 

A  Voyage  in  a  Sunbeam. 

The  Waverly  Novels. 

Two  Hundred  Years  Ago. 

Successful  Men  of  Today. 

Fifty  Years  Ago. 

Expressman  and  Detective. 

Opening  of  a  Chestnut  Burr. 

The  Wandering  Jew. 

Webster's  Dictionary. 

Lost  in  the  Jungle. 

Scottish  Chiefs. 

Modern  Exodus. 
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BAY    COUNTY. 

Disttii't  A'o.  3  fr.,  I'orlsmouth  tuj}. — This  building;,  situated  about  tbrt'i.' 
milee  from  Bay  City  on  the  "Wtouf'  road'',  awouiiiiodatcB  ;JU  pupils.  It 
is  not  a  model,  having  windows  on  all  sidCB  ex<-i'pt  in  front,  which  is 
broken  by  doors.  Thv  only  provision  for  vontilatiou  is  a  trap-door  in 
the  ceiling  whose  chief  use  is  to  recall  the  old  Ix'lief  that  foul  air  rises. 
But  the  interior  is  neat  and  well-arranged  as  possible,  and  heated  by  a 
good  box  stove  with  drum.  A  nice  library  case  contains  the  beginning 
of  11  district  library,  and  none  of  the  necessary  apiiendages  are  lacking. 
The  tidy,  well-filled  wood-shed,  fine  flag,  and  twenty-five  young  maples  in 
front  of  grounds,  all  indicate  a  commendable  spirit  on  the  part  of  patrons, 
and  tbe  generous  equipment  includes  a  geological  map  of  liay  county 
and  a  large  Michigan  atlas.  Tbe  school  is  written  down  as  having  tbe 
best  order  of  any  country  school  ever  visited. 


Dlatrlot  No.  3  fr.,  PorttmoDtb  TowDtblp.  Bar  CoDDtx. 
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Dlitrict  No.  3  Fr,  Portamonth  1 


Dintrict  No.  1,  Mcrriti  ticp. — Tliis  is  a  new  and  exceptionally  pretty 
building  on  the  exterior,  and  the  lar^^e  grounds  are  shaded  by  several 
native  elmH.  A  roomy  vestibule  and  cloak  rooms,  a  double  chimney 
with  ventilating  flue,  and  grouped  windows  on  the  east,  are  praise- 
worthy features;  but  reference  to  the  floor  plan  will  show  that  the  in- 
terior arrangement  is  not  a  model  one,  A  number  of  seats  in  the  rear 
of  room  at  center  are  removed  to  make  room  for  the  large  sheet-iron 
heater,  thus  bringing  it  in  close  proximity  to  pupils  on  three  sides,  all 
of  whom  must  be  unconifortalile  when  the  rest  are  sufficiently  warm, 
A  furnace  would  obviate  this  difficulty;  and  if  a  stove  is  used,  it  should 
be  protected  by  a  sheet-iron  jacket.  (For  suggestions  regarding  the 
proper  arrangement  of  s<-hool  rooms,  and  the  cost  of  similar  buildings,  see 
our  auRgestions  under  "School  Arcliitecture,") 
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DUtrict  No  3,  Hon 


ir  Towasbip,  Baj  UouDt 


Dixtiirl  \o.  -S.  Muiiilur  /ir/,.— Alioiii  llim-  jiiiil  om-luilf  iiiilis  fnmi 
Aiiliiirii  villiiKf  sIjiikIs  tliis  liirfii-  briik  kiIkuiI  hmisc  wliiili  iiicoiiiinodjilcs 
SO  imjiila.  In  his  liiiir  of  nlist'i-Viitioii  llii'  Stjili'  Sii|)ciiiil('ii»ii'iit  cliami'd 
lo  jiiiivc  lici-if  liilf  in  tin-  iifli'iitiniii.  Inil  fniiiHl  llii-  ciKlilli  nrjid*-  ^hiss 
shown  ill  (lit  busily  drillin;;  mi  ilillii-iill  (jiii;;i'iiiits  jiiul  |iriil>h'iiis,  iuid 
witn  Kihl  h.v  lh»-ii-  I'liiTm-tir  li'inhci-  MuU  it  was  tlicii-  tustdiii  to  remain 
for  this  imriiosr  till  livi'  o'.lnrli.  Tin-  ihiss  ininiln'riiis  i'i(J:li(c«*u  is  tlii^ 
largest  one  niniiiiK  iiiHlcr  Siii>t,  IlaiiiiiiiiiHrs  ohscrvation.  The  wliitv 
banner  seen  in  ccnlcr  <if  iiiiinri'  i-diiliiiiis  lhi>  i  hiKs  rnll  of  this  eutci'pnH- 
iiijl  ;rradr,  sonic  <if  whtisc  iiunies  we  sliall  yet  <'X]icrt  to  8,'e  written  aniou^r 
tliosc  oi'tiipyinfT  iinjiortant  positimis  in  onr  Coninionwealtli. 

The  bnildin^  is  li^jhted  from  ihe  sidi's.  ventilated  by  a  Uol-air  flue  in 
ehinniey,  has  a  lari;e  entry  und  alroves  for  dinner  [Kiils.  is  well  fui-uiBhed 
and  Mpiijiju'd.  and  Ihe  iarfie  book-iase  is  well  ttUed,  thon^rh  the  selee- 
lion  is  somewhat  opi'n  to  rritiiisni. 
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BERRIEN  COUNTY. 

District  No.  2,  St.  Joseph  ticp. — On  the  lake  shore  about  three  miles 
80Utb  of  St.  Joseph,  in  a  thickly  populated  fruit  regiou  whose  inhabitants 
are  mostly  Polish  and  German,  stands  this  unpretentious  school  house. 
It  was  built  over  twenty  years  ago,  but  has  recently  been  put  in  good 
repair.  It  is  well  equipped,  nearly  all  the  necessary  appendages  having 
been  purchased  since  the  law  of  1893  went  into  effect.  The  present 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  taught  a  seven  months'  winter 
school  here  in  1887-8,  and  found  the  same  stereoscopic  outfit  he  remem- 
bered of  old,  which  a  smooth-tongued  agent  had  palmed  off  on  the  dis- 
trict for  the  extravagant  sum  of  ?00. 


Dittriot  Nn.  2.  St.  JoMpb  Townahlp,  Banleo  Conntr. 
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Tlif  interim'  wnllH  ;ii'»'  tastofiilly  decorated,  aud  both  largo  and  Hiiiall 
Hhks  attest  the  iiatriutiium  of  teaehei-  and  iiiipilH.  Tlie  aiTaiigcment  of 
furniture  is  as  (jood  as  eiicmnstanees  allow,  lint  if  (he  rear  Tiindows 
were  closed  Up  and  teacher's  desl;  moved  to  the  other  end,  the  stove 
would  not  stfind  between  teacher  and  pupils,  and  more  blackboard  space 
would  he  fiiven. 

The  present  teaiher.  Miss  Lvdia  WissinR.  was  a  former  pupil  of  Snpt. 
Kaniniond. 


District  No.  2,  St.  JoMpb  Tuwnablp,  Barriaa  Conntr. 
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Dhtrict  .Vo.  S,  licrncn  f»/).— Riiilt  iii  X874,  this  building  is  tjitical  of 
the  [it'tter  class  of  school  houses  of  a  quniter-century  ago,  and  cost  far 
more  tliaii  one  of  equal  size  would  cost  today,  even  witU  modern  iiu- 
provementB,  It  is  known  as  the  "Maple  Grove"  school  house,  an«I  is 
shaded  by  a  dozen  or  more  grand  old  trees  standing  for  enough  apart 
to  allow  room  for  wide  spreading  branches.  The  large  double  window 
in  front  is  in  an  alcove  opening  into  the  main  room,  with  a  small  vesti- 
bule on  each  aide. 

The  house  seats  ^f>  pupils,  is  supplied  with  good  modern  desks  and, 
at  suggestion  of  the  conimissioner,  the  furniture  has  ivoently  been  re- 
arranged. Shelves  are  built  into  the  wall  for  lunch  baskets  and  books, 
and  a  well  selected  library  of  over  flfly  volumes  tills  one  of  them.  Pic- 
tures and  neat  mottoes  adorn  the  walls,  among  which  the  Ordinance  of 
17S7  is  conspicuous;  the  pupils  are  proud  of  the  banner  hanging  near 
window,  as  it  was  earned  by  them  at  the  county  fair. 

Thos.  Mars.  Past-Master  of  ]k[ii-higan  State  Orange,  is  the  present 
dii-eetor,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  he  hires  the  teacher  by  the  year. 
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Dlatrlct  No.  8,  BarriBn  Townihip,  Bsrhao  Coaotr- 
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District  Xo.  6  fr,^  Royalton  twp, — In  this  fine  two-room  building  is  kept 
what  is  known  as  the  **Holywood  School''.  Surrounded  by  small  fruit 
farms  of  from  ten  to  twenty  acres,  it  is  several  miles  from  any  village, 
but  has  a  church,  postoftice,  and  small  store  near.  The  plan  was  taken 
from  one  given  in  the  pamphlet  on  **School  Architecture''  sent  out  by 
Supt.  Pattengill,  a  reproduction  of  which  appears  on  another  page. 
Its  use  demonstrates  the  progressive  nature  of  the  people  hereabouts. 
The  exterior  is  considerably  changed,  but  the  interior  is  practically  the 
same.  This  is  another  of  the  few  well  ventilated  buildings,  and  has  four 
grades  in  each  room.  The  seats  and  ai)])aratus  are  all  modern,  and  the 
library  as  up-to-date  as  the  rest  of  the  equipment,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following 

LIST  OP  BOOK3. 


Stories  for  Kindergarten. 

Little  Flower  Folks  (2  vols.). 

Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur. 

Birds,  Bees,  and  Sharp-eyes. 

Scudder's  George  Washington. 

Hiawatha. 

Evangeline. 

Noble  Deeds  of  Our  Fathers. 

Stories  of  the  Civil  War. 

Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  Her  Children. 

Black  Beauty. 

Each  and  All. 

Seven  Little  Sisters. 

Polly  Oliver's  Problem. 

Little  Men. 

Little  Women. 

Elsie's  Girlhood. 

Elsie's  Holidays. 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy. 

Robert's  Rule  of  Order. 

Ben  Hur. 

Sketch  Book. 

American  History  Studies  (4  vols.). 

Timothy's  Quest. 

Little  Smoke. 

Our  Gold  Mine. 


Ten  Boys,  Etc. 

Evolution  of  Dodd. 

Autobiography  of  Franklin. 

Half-hours  with  Great  Story-tellers. 

Half-houi*s  with  Great  Authors. 

Roraola. 

Livingston's  Travels  in  Africa. 

Life  of  Gen.  Marion. 

Adventures  and  Discoveries  of  Livingston. 

True  Stories  from  History. 

Edna  Browning. 

^^Isop's  Fables. 

The  American  Citizen's  Treasure-house. 

The  Story  of  Patsy.      ' 

Bow-wow  and  Mew-mew. 

Young  Folks'  History  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  Strike  of  Shane's. 

Gulliver's  Travels. 

Tom  Brown's  School-days. 

Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard. 

The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster. 

The  Hoosier  School-boy. 

Two  Years  Before  the  "Mast. 

California  and  Oregon  Trail. 

Opening  of  a  Chestnut  Burr. 

Persimmons. 


On  the  next  page  we  reproduce  both  the  exterior  and  floor  plan  after 
which  the  Holywood  school  house  was  built,  and  immc^diately  following  is 
another  good  plan  for  a  two-room  building  that  may  readily  be  ex- 
panded into  three  rooms. 
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Diatrkl  Xo.  1  fr.,  Urnton  tirp. — This  is  known  as  the  "Millburg  Scliool"' 
nud  illiiHti'iiteH  the  oM  stvlc  of  arohiteotui'e  for  a.  two-i-oom  hiiildiii^,  it» 
lonff  stairs,  motliod  of  li};1itiiig.  mid  hick  of  vetirilatinii,  fiirnishiti);  a 
strnn^  contrast  to  the  plans  just  ])rec<'dinf:.  thoiifih  at  the  time  of  its 
erection  it  prohahly  cost  doiilih'  and  would  now  cost  as  much  as  one  built 
on  the  new  plan. 


The  iK'aulifuI,  well  kept  (iroiindH  and  ample  efjnipment  <if  thin  school 
indicate  that,  were  its  palnms  to  Ixiild  attain,  the,v  would  prolit  h.v  ihe 
progress  made  in  school  architecture. 
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Dlttrlct  No.  1  Fr.,  DsDtou  TowDBlilp,  !in, 


ii|irove  upon  tlic 

lllllrll   i4i-|'i)t<'lH-(l 


III  niakin;:  tlii»  interior  view  tlic  ciicraviT  sjiw  til  to  i 
oriirinal  liv  polishiiiK  <'lf  tlif  doskx  wJiii-li  arc  in  rcalilv 
and  defaced  by  its  many  years  of  service. 

In  thimc  tliickir  popnlated  fruit  regions  and  in  nur  sniall  villages  there 
in  so  often  need  of  a  two  or  ttireo-rooni  tinildiu;;  lliat  we  reprodnce  one 
otiier  of  this  sort.  It  reprcsf^nts  a  good,  compact  bnilding  of  nmniewlint 
more  pretentions  slyle,  tliongli  with  less  cornice  decoration  and  a  elieaiMT 
enpolii  it  might  lie  Uiiiit  a1  considerably  less  expense. 
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District  Xo.  7,  Pick  find  ticp, — In  the  cut  just  preceding  are  grouped 
eight  pictuies  of  school  houses  in  Chippewa  county.  The  upper  left-hand 
picture  shows  the  new  building  belonging  to  this  district.  It  stands  in 
an  uneven  liekl  on  four  corners  two  miles  east  of  IMckford  village,  with- 
out a  tree  within  a  hundred  rods.  The  district  was  organized  with  but 
four  sections  of  land,  and  the  rough  unpainted  building  without  entry 
or  storm  house,  its  stove-pipe  protruding  through  the  roof,  shows  how 
meager  w(»re  the  funds  with  which  to  erect  a  school  house  for  the 
healthy,  rosy-cheeked  youngsters  coming  from  the  small  farms  of  this 
region. 

The  hous(»  is  furnished  wilh  good  modern  desks,  though  all  of  one  size 
and  so  high  that  a  sturdy  little  four-year-old  sat  with  feet  dangling  at 
least  eight  inch(»s  from  the  floor.  This  is  an  evil  too  often  occurring,  and 
more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  grading  of  seats  according  to  size 
of  pupils. 

District  No.  5,  Sault  Htc.  Marie  ttcp. — The  one  in  center  at  left  shows  one 
of  the  better  buildings  of  this  county.  We  have  no  comments  to  make, 
as  it  was  not  included  in  the  tour  of  observation.  The  cut  was  secured 
by  Commr.  Easterday,  who  was  at  great  pains  to  aid  in  gaining  this 
representative  collection  and  is  doing  all  in  his  power  to  improve  the 
schools  under  his  jurisdiction. 

District  Xo.  12,  Bruce  tirp. — The  picture  in  lower  left-hand  corner  is  of 
a  house  on  the  main  traveled  road  from  Pickford  to  the  "Soo".  Here  are 
the  old-time,  home-made  desks  and  benches  carved  and  whittled  by  the 
busy  jack-knives  of  careless  pupils,  the  dingy  walls,  the  curtainless 
windows,  the  nails  on  the  wall,  all  telling  that  no  thought  of  school 
room  decoration  has  ever  troubled  the  patrons  of  this  district  which, 
in  spite  of  the  law  of  '93,  does  not  even  possess  a  flag,  w^hile  the  only 
dictionary  is  a  miserable  reprint  but  little  better  than  none.  As  might 
be  expected,  there  is  no  attempt  at  graded  classification;  but  the  teacher 
who,  by-the-way,  is  from  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  was  teaching  a  fairly 
good  school  under  discouraging  circumstances. 

District  Xo.  8,  Fickford  twp. — The  cut  at  top  in  center  shows  the  school 
building  of  this  district.  Two  churches,  a  small  store  and  postoffice  near 
by,  comprise  what  is  known  as  Sterlingville.  This  school  house  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  average  in  the  county,  nearly  all  being  built  on  the  same 
general  plan,  with  chimney  in  the  rear  and  a  single  entrance  door.  Once 
painted  without,  they  are  guiltless  of  paint  within. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  twenty  bright,  well-behaved  farmers'  lads  and 
lassies  were  busily  conning  their  lessons  without  whispering  or  unneces- 
sary noise,  presided  over  by  a  self-possessed  young  w  oman  who  is  hired  by 
the  year  at  $30  a  month.  Some  attempt  has  been  made  at  graded  classi- 
fication; but  the  system  not  being  well  understood,  not  much  has  been 
accomplished  in  this  direction. 

This  district  resembles  the  one  previously  described  in  lack  of  ventila- 
tion and  in  having  an  old  Webster  reprint  in  place  of  a  good  dictionary; 
it  differs  in  having  a  good  flag  and  bell. 

Fickford  Tillage. — The  cut  at  bottom  of  center  shows  the  school  house 
in  the  village  twenty-four  miles  south  of  the  "Soo".  It  is  a  large  single- 
room  frame  building  painted  white,  furnished  with  modern  desks  that  are 
graded  in  size;  it  is  supplied  with  all  the  necessary  appendages. 

An  attempt  at  grading  has  proved  ineffectual,  owing  to  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  system  and  also  to  irregularity  of  attendance,   the 
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ivj^ister  showing:  an  enrollment  of  ()5,  only  35  of  whom  were  present  on 
the  day  of  visitation.  Nineteen  books  comprise  the  library,  and  a  glance 
at  the  list  sugg:ests  that  the  selection  was  made  without  any  reference 
to  recent  library  lists. 

One  feature  that  especially  calls  for  criticism  is  the  condition  of  the 
out-hous(»s,  which  are  a  reproach  to  any  intelligent  community,  being 
both  under  one  roof  in  a  low,  muddy  corner  of  the  yard,  unscreened  and 
filthy,  and  furnishing  exactly  the  right  conditions  to  evoke  the  obscene 
scrawls  that  so  often  deface  the  walls  of  similar  places.  In  fact,  not 
one  of  the  schools  visited  in  this  county  was  above  reproach  in  this 
respect;  and  what  is  true  of  Chippewa  (county  is  more  or  less  applicable 
to  every  other  county  of  our  State.  Notwithstanding  the  frank  state- 
ment regarding  their  condition  and  the  forceful  presentation  of  evils 
resulting  therefrom,  made  in  previous  annual  reports  from  this  Depart- 
ment, in  spite  of  the  stirring  appeal  in  the  report  of  1893  urging  every 
true  lover  of  children  to  aid  in  a  crusade  against  the  debasing  condi- 
tions that  are  undermining  both  the  health  and  morals  of  our  future 
citizens,  in  face  of  the  earnest  and  persistent  efforts  of  many  a  commis- 
sioner to  arouse  a  better  sentiment  in  this  regard, — the  hydra-headed 
evil  still  thrives  unmolested,  and  we  fear  never  will  be  throttled  until 
the  powerful  hand  of  the  law  closes  upon  it  and  the  commissioner  is 
given  legal  authority  to  com])el  the  repairs  that  negligent  officials  fail 
to  make. 

DiHtrict  Xo.  7,  Bruce  tirp. — In  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  group  is 
seen  the  school  house  of  a  district  whose  patrons  are  well-to-do  farmers. 
The  cheap  and  unpainted  building  standing  in  the  midst  of  what  looks 
like  a  cow  pasture,  is  a  surprise  to  the  observer  who  contrasts  it  with 
the  good  farms  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Nor  does  the  surprise  lessen 
upon  seeing  the  interior  with  its  curtainless  windows  and  home-made 
desks,  sans  dictionary,  globe,  ttag,  or  anything  to  make  the  place  attrac- 
tive. That  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs  exists  more  through  indiffer- 
ence than  j)arsimony  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  occupant  of  the 
teacher's  chair  was  drawing  f35  a  month,  while  the  pupils  studied  aloud 
or  roamed  about  at  will,  though  the  larger  ones  seemed  ambitious  to 
make  better  use  of  their  time,  liad  circumstances  j)ermitted. 

The  box  stove  kept  the  room  red-hot  save  at  intervals  when  the  teacher 
would  ventilate  (?)  by  stretching  the  door  wide  open,  and  then  every  one 
shivered.  Would  that  w^e  could  say  something  to  arouse  the  patrons  of 
this  district  to  a  sense  of  their  neglect! 

Distrirt  Xo,  J,  Bruce  tup. — In  the  lower  right-hand  corner  is  a  school 
house  which  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  j)receding,  both  in  its 
neatly  kept  grounds  and  the  quality  of  the  teacher,  who  was  receiving 
not  a  cent  more  than  the  one  just  mentioned.  The  equipment  of  the 
school  was  scarcely  uj)  to  the  average,  for  which  reason  the  teacher 
deserves  additional  praise  for  the  interest  displayed  by  pupils. 

A  beautiful  little  grove  just  back  of  the  building  was  the  only  one 
seen  in  this  region,  and  the  outbuildings  were  well  located  and  screened, 
though  the  sanitary  condition  was  bad.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
patrons  of  this  district  will  ere  long  provide  a  storm  house,  some  new 
window  shades,  maps,  and  a  dictionary  for  the  use  of  the  f\ne  looking 
and  well  dressed  girls  and  boys  they  send  here  for  instruction. 
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District  Xo,  3,  fiault  Ste.  Marie  tup. — The  last  picture  in  the  group  we 
are  describing  represents  a  substantial,  well  painted  house  of  the  pre- 
vailing style  in  Chippewa  county.  It  is  lighted  by  windows  on  each  side 
that  are  shaded  by  neat,  well  hung  curtains,  and  is  ventilated  by  a  piece 
of  board  fitted  under  each  siish.  Both  the  large  stove  and  its  good, 
straight  pipe  were  well  blackened,  and  even  the  outbuildings  were  in 
fair-  condition.  The  commissioner  reports  this  as  one  of  the  best  equip- 
ped schools  in  his  county,  and  the  equipment  includes  a  well  chosen  list 
of  library  books. 

The  second  group  of  Chippewa  county  schools  represents  some  of  the 
more  primitive  buildings;  we  will  begin  with  the  top  cut  in  each  column 
and  continue  to  bottom. 

District  No.  9,  Whitefish  ticp. — The  picture  is  upper  left-hand  corner 
represents  a  little  school  house  in  which  are  educated  the  children  of 
the  life-saving  crew  stationed  on  the  coast  of  Whitefish  Bay.  In  the 
group  are  Capt.  S.  Bernier  and  two  of  his  assistants.  The  bell  erected 
on  a  pole  came  ashore  from  a  wrecked  ship.  The  size  of  the  flag  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  building  is  an  index  of  the  intense  loyalty  of  the 
patrons  in  this  little  corner  of  I'ncle  Sam's  domain. 

Distrwt  No.  2,  Huffur  Island  twp. — The  second  cut  represents  a  very 
creditable  building  for  this  insular  district  that  lies  away  out  in  the  bay 
between  the  "Soo"  and  Canada. 

District  No.  /,  Dafter  twp. — The  third  picture  is  of  the  primitive  little 
school  house  in  the  long,  narrow  township  that  is  so  queerly  sandwiched 
between  the  two  parts  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  township. 

District  No.  21,  Pickford  twp. — Beginning  again  at  top  of  group, 
the  fourth  cut  shows  the  building  belonging  to  "Maple  Valley  School'', 
situated  in  the  same  township  so  well  represented  in  our  other  Chippewa 
county  group.  The  next  cut  is  also  from  the  same  township,  being  No.  10, 
Pickford. 

District  No.  i,  Whitefish  twp. — The  third  cut  represents  another  of  the 
school  houses  in  this  far  northern  township,  and  a  very  good  one  it  is  for 
this  region. 

Eckerman  Station. — In  the  upper  right-hand  corner  is  given  a  view  of 
the  little  log  school  house  at  Eckerman  Station  on  the  I).,  S.  S.  &  A.  rail- 
road, with  the  Whitefish  mail  stage  standing  beside  it. 

District  No.  3,  Whitefish  twp.— The  next  picture  is  that  of  the  "Shell- 
drake  School",  and  the  interior  view  accompanying  shows  that  these 
little  school  houses  among  the  northern  pines  may  be  much  pleasanter 
within  than  without. 
9 
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District  No.  J,  Colfax  tup. — This  conimodioas  school  house  set  in 'the 
midst  of  line,  hir^e  grounds,  makes  comfortable  provision  for  the  80 
pupils  of  the  district,  and  is  a  type  of  the  well  built  and  finely  furnished 
buildings  of  Huron  county.  The  good  wood  shed,  the  fence  with  its  turn- 
stile, the  tine  tiag-staff  on  cupola,  all  bc^token  thrift  and  enterprise;  but 
the  outbuildings  are  cheap  and  not  in  keeping  with  the  rest. 

The  well  lighted  school  room  is  ventilated  by  transoms  over  the  win- 
dows, furnished  with  good  desks  well  arranged,  and  equipped  with 
all  needful  apparatus.  Pictures,  mottoes,  and  flags  adorn  the  walls, 
and  the  teacher's  desk  stands  in  a  small  alcove  lighted  by  a  window  at 
one  side.  A  good  book  case  holds  the* district  library,  and  a  large  case 
contains  the  free  text-books  that  were  adopted  in  1890  at  a  first  cost 
of  f 82.50.    The  further  expense  is  shown  by  the  following  tabulation: 

Year. 

1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
189(5. 
1897. 

Compare  this  expense  with  the  following  letters  regarding  the  cost  of 
books  in  two  other  districts  of  this  township  that  are  not  using  free 
text-books: 

Bad  Axe,  March  2. 

Dear  Sir— Cost  of  books  for  years  1896-7,  ^51.28;  for  this  year  to  March  1,  $30.90. 
Number  enroHed,  59.    Tliese  figures  are  correct. 

G.  M.  CLARK, 

Teacher  Dist.  No.  1,  Colfax. 

Mr.  Spencer— In  response  to,  your  request  for  information  regarding  cost  of  boolcs 
to  the  pupils  in  Dist.  No.  3,  Colfax,  for  the  last  two  terms,  I  enclose  you  the  neces- 
sary information. 

Last  term  the  cost  was  $19.(50;  this  term  to  present  time,  $24.54.  More  books  will 
of  course  be  needed  after  promotion  examinations.  As  a  rule  parents  are  quite 
prompt  in  supplying  books  as  soon  as  needed,  but  in  several  instances  pupils  have 
been  kept  back  for  some  time  for  want  of  text-books.  In  one  instance  an  entire  class 
in  government  was  unable  to  take  up  the  subject  for  several  weeks  for  want  of 
proper  text-books.    Our  enrollment  for  current  year  is  72. 

ANNA  M.  JOHNSTON,  Teacher. 


C^ost. 

Earollmeat. 

Average  Per  Papil 

$0  00 

2  25 

m 

4c 

5  40 

59 

9 

4  (53 

65 

7 

7  80 

m 

12 

0  00 

74 

00 

10  20 

72 
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Dittrict  Xo.  S.  liimjhum  tirp. — A  few  r(.<lR  from  Wwdswortli  Station,  on 
the  F.  &  I'.  M.  niilway.  is  iuiuthir  }r"<>d  wizcd  sclinol  hoiiHe  with  large, 
well  fcni'i'd  Kioi'nds.  A  fine  iiiiiiip  and  good  oiitbiiildiiigB  well  screened, 
are  uotiwuble  features;  and  the  deH<Ti|»tioii  of  ItlBtrirt  No.  5,  Colfax, 
would  ill  the  miiiu  apjity  to  this  district  also.  The  fnibrvo  tree  appearing 
in  foreground  was  planted  last  Arbor  Day. 


DUtriet  No.  3,  Bli 


District  Xo.  1  fi:,  Colftix  licp. — The  tut  on  next  page  gives  an  int<Tior 
view  of  one  more  well  ventilated  school  hou»e.  whose  fine  large  grounds 
are  entirely  euprounded  hy  trees.  The  well  filled  library  cases  are  supple- 
mented by  a  large,  well  supplied  reading  table.  The  aiTangenient  of 
furniture  is  excellent  and  the  interior  decorations  are  tasteful.  A  picture 
of  the  Imttle-Bhip  "Maine"  hangs  on  the  wall,  and  the  flag  was  run  up  hy 
the  patriotic  pupils  "to  stay  until  t^anipson  takes  Havana." 
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Dlitrict  No  1  Pt.,  Colhi  TowDship,  HiuoD  Count;. 

Digtiirt  Xn.  3,  Meade  tirp. — In  a  district  which  in  winter  hiis  an  enroll- 
ment of  KI5,  i»  located  this  log  M-hool  house  which  can  comfortably  ac- 
commodate but  '.lit  {iu]iils.  ItK  leaiiiiif;  tla^  pole,  rnugb,  antidy  yard,  and 
nil  its  snrroandinfrtu,  show  the  result  of  a  bitterly  wa^ed  qutirrel  regard- 
ing the  school  bdnxe  site.  If  it  is  ever  aaiiiahly  settled,  the  i-bildren 
may  s<mie  day  have  the  benefit  of  a  flae  building;,  as  tlie  district  incliidefl 
nine  sections  of  la"d  in  a  fertile  and  iirosperonM  farming  coantry. 


Dbtriet  No.  8,  MMd«  Townihip.  Hanw  Canntf. 
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),  S,  BharidiD  Tovnihlp,  Haroi 


District  \o.  ;>.  Khcritlmi  tir/). — Tliis  is  a  new  Ion  m-buol  Iioiihc  hu-ated 
four  or  live  miles  from  liad  Axe.  mid  the  interior  view  below  shows  tlie 
home-made  deslis  and  rheap  woodeu  Mackboard  that  contrast  so  t<hari)ly 
with  8ome  of  the  fiiriiiturf  iif  other  buildings  here  represented.  But  the 
bright,  well-beliaved  ehildreii  have  the  advautaKe  of  an  intelligent,  pre- 
possessing teaeher,  and  do  good  work  in  spite  of  their  meager  equip- 
ment. 

This  cut  shows  a  good  jiicture  of  I>.  E.  Siien<er,  the  earnest  and  hard 
working  comniisMioner  who  tiikes  a  i)ardonable  ju'ide  hi  the  good  eondi- 
tioD  of  the  school  buildings  of  Huron  county. 
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Chafer  Mine,  Crystal  Fails  tirp. — The  wliool  buildiii(;8  of  Iron  county 
and  their  oquipmeDt  aro  such  tli.tt  its  iiihabitaotB  may  justly  boast  of 
them.  The  school  at  Shafer  Mine,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  Crystal  Falls  school,  is  one  of  the  best  equipped 
country  schools  ever  seen.  The  apparatus  includes  plenty  of  kinder- 
frarten  material,  and  some  tasteful  "busy-work"  of  the  smaller  pupils 
helps  to  decorate  the  walls,  Xo  attempt  is  made  to  beautify  the  urouuds, 
but  they  are  neat  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  outbuildings  is  good. 


SbKfar  Mlno,  Uryitkl  Falli  Towoiblp.  IniD  County. 


The  school  belongs  to  a  I 
with  the  Central  School;  it 
the  same. 


AUsliip  y 
ilho  diau 


Ntcm  mid  is  gruded  in  connection 
s  books  from  ilie  laifre  library  of 
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Mans/ieM  Minf,  Manitfirlii  ttri>. — Tins  sctiool  is  eight  miles  fioiii  Ciystal 
Falla  not  far  frniii  the  phii-e  wheiv  the  Michi^amnie  River  a  few  years 
ago  broke  into  the  mine,  clruwiiiiig  28  miiierH.  The  aiirroundiii};  coiintry 
i»  rocky  and  htlly.  and  pine  stumpH  abouad;  bnt  the  srhnol  Kronnd  is 
welt  enclosed  and  in  good  shape.  The  school  honse  is  a  substantial  frame 
building  costing  |l,(lll(t,  seating  about  40  pupils  with  single  seats  that 
are  graded  in  size.  The  outbuildings  are  well  built  and  in  good  sanitary 
condition,  and  the  school  is  finely  equipped  in  every  respect. 

The  entire  township,  comprising  UtS  square  mites,  is  a  single  school 
district  under  a  township  board  of  five  members,  and  the  school  hoase 
is  favorably  situated  to  accommodate  children  from  the  mining  camp. 
There  are  Swedes.  Finns.  Itelginns.  Daueii,  Irish,  and  Yankees  in  school; 
bnt  "We  nmke  Americans  of  them  all". 
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■  Hino.  Hamalite  Townablp,  Iroa  Coanty. 


Amasa  Mine,  Hematite  ttcp. — This  school  house  Jilso  ht-longs  to  a  town- 
ship district,  and  is  the  only  si-hool  house  iu  the  district.  The  picture 
^howB  for  itseif  that  it  is  a  t;;oo<l  bnildiut;.  and  it  is  well  furnished  and 
equipped. 
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IB  Towaahip,  Iron  ConntT. 


SubdMrict  Xo.  I,  Hates  tirp. — Abont  twelve  niilea  direitly  west  of 
Crystal  Fall»,  in  tlii^  midst  of  a  i-egiou  Bfttled  bit'  Swedish  homesteaderB, 
is  a  neat  frame  school  house  havinj!  a  seating  capacity  of  about  forty. 
ItB  well  shaded  windows,  neatly  painted  fence,  and  well  kept  out-houses, 
all  betoken  an  interest  >n  the  welfitre  of  their  childfen  which  many  a 
district. would  do  well  to  emulate:  and  the  larjie  flat;  with  its  forty-foot 
pole  painted  red,  white,  and  blue,  »how»  a  patriotic  devotion  to  their 
adopted  country. 

The  bouse  is  sealed  with  good  modern  desks,  graded  in  size,  and  is 
thoroughly  equipjx'd.  A  good  collection  of  birds'  nests,  wasps'  nests, 
pebbles,  and  various  woods,  indicated  that  the  children  were  beiut; 
taught  to  find  "books  in  Ihe  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good 
in  everything". 
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The  Detroit  Central  Bl«b  SvbooL 


We  insert  the  cut  of  this  r<-c*'utl,v  erected  building,  an  it  !»  said  to  be 
the  finest  school  building  on  the  American  continent.  It  is  of  cream- 
colored  brick  trimmed  witli  white  stone.  Bniad  walks  lead  up  to  the 
handsome  entrance  at  the  front,  which  is  adorned  by  busts  of  the  masters 
of  art,  music,  and  science.  It  occupiea  «n  entire  block  and  accommodates 
nearly  2,(H)fl  students.  Tlie  interior  fully  realizes  the  anticipations  aroused 
by  the  exterior. 
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SCHOOL    ARCHITECTURE. 


We  are  glad  to  note  the  signs  of  a  healthful  awakening  on  the  part  of 
our  rural  districts  to  the  necessity  for  giving  some  thought  to  school 
architecture;  and  four  walls,  a  floor  and  roof,  with  a  door  and  several 
windows,  is  dignified  with  the  title  of  school  house  less  often  than 
formerly. 

Since  the  publication  by  this  department,  in  1S95,  of  a  little  pamphlet 
on  the  above  subject,  there  has  been  suilicient  pr{)gress  in  this  regard  to 
encourage  us  in  repeating  some  of  our  former  suggestions,  together  with 
a  few  new  plans  and  specifications. 

Our  first  cut  shows  the  ground  plan  for  a  one- room  building  and  of 
outbuildings  suited  to  a  lot  open  to  the  road  only  at  front;  the  second 
gives  a  model  for  a  two-room  building,  and  for  outbuildings  suited  to  a 
corner  lot. 

Of  these  outbuildings  the  door  spaces  need  no  doors,  as  the  arrange- 
ment of  enclosure  and  entrances  precludes  all  probability  of  rain  or 
snow  getting  into  building.  Experience  proves  this  plan  to  be  practicable 
and  excellent.  It  obviates  all  difficulty  arising' from  warped  or  broken- 
down  doors,  and  by  this  arrangement  the  temptation  to  bombard  them 
with  snow  balls  or  other  missiles  is  much  less.  Attention  has  elsewhere 
been  called  to  the  deplorable  sanitary  condition  of  these  buildings  in  a  ma- 
jority of  our  rural  districts;  and  an  ideal  condition  can  never  be  attained 
until,  by  some  plan,  better  janitor  service  can  be  secured.  But  it  is  my 
firm  belief  that  the  teacher  is  largely  responsible  for  the  uncleanly  con- 
dition so  often  found,  by  allowing  this  shameful  state  of  things  to  con- 
tinue without  strenuous  efforts  to  better  it.  The  teacher  can  generally 
manage  in  some  way  to  have  the  outhouses  in  proper  condition  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term,  and  then  constant  vigilance  will  do  much  to  keep 
them  so. 

Though  the  cuts  of  outbuildings  show  no  windows,  it  is  assumed  that 
they  will  be  provided,  as  the  door  space  fails  to  give  sufficient  light. 
When  outbuildings  are  located  as  in  cut  No.  2,  they  should  be  as  far 
from  the  road  as  possible  without  coming  too  close  together. 

The  third  cut  shows  both  exterior  and  interior  of  boys'  outbuilding, 
and  gives  a  better  idea  than  could  be  conveyed  by  a  written  description. 
W^e  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  trough  which  is  so  arranged  as 
to  empty  into  the  vault,  and  each  of  these  buildings  should  be  provided 
with  strong  movable  drawers  or  boxes,  so  arranged  that  when  filled  they 
may  be  hauled  away  and  the  contents  removed.  This  arrangement  would 
cost  but  a  mere  trifle;  by  means  of  it  and  the  use  of  ashes  and  dust, 
the  outhouse  would  cease  to  be  a  breeder  of  disease,  and  a  contaminator 
of  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  school. 
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Jirick  is  the  best  material  of  which  to  build  the  outhouses;  but  if  this 
is  impracticable,  there  should  be  at  least  a  stroiij^  frame  which  can  be 
securely  fastened  down  to  deejily  planted  posts.  A  sheeting  of  boards 
should  be  placed  over  the  studding  before  the  clap-boards  are  put  on. 

Let  all  the  outbuildings  be  painted  inside  and  out,  and  while  the  paint 
is  fresh  let  a  quantity  of  fine  sand  be  blown  on,  thus  giving  a  surface  so 
rough  that  it  offers  very  poor  opportunity  for  the  obscene  marking  of  the 
walls.  Or  a  bucket  of  whitewash  and  a  brush  may  be  kept  at  hand  so 
as  to  cover  up  promptly  the  vile  language  which  the  evil-minded  de- 
light to  display  in  such  places. 

The  fourth  cut  gives  the  front  elevation  of  both  the  one  and  two-room 
building  whose  floor  plans  are  shown  in  first  cut.  A  wooden  facsimile  of 
the  one-room  building,  showing  arrangement  of  rooms,  and  furniture, 
plan  of  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilating,  with  a  wooden  model  of  the 
floor  plan  also,  will  be  shown  as  an  object  lesson  at  the  series  of  school 
officers  and  patrons'  meetings  that  an  contemplated  for  the  coming 
winter.    In  the  floor  plan  of  the  one-room  building  note  the  following: 

1.  *'H''  shows  the  location  of  heater.  The  iron  jacket  has  a  door  not 
shown  in  this  picture.  The  door  should  be  large,  reaching  down  to  the 
floor.  It  may  reach  to  top  of  jacket,  if  preferred.  The  fresh  air  enters 
through  an  aperture  under  the  stove  and  rises  with  the  heated  current, 
after  which  the  warm,  pure  air  is  diffused  throughout  the  room,  while 
the  cold,  foul  air  sinks  to  the  bottom  and  passes  under  floor  through  the 
ventilating  registers  shown  at  the  front  of  room  and  under  the  grouped 
window,  finding  exit  through  the  ventilating  flue  of  the  double  chim- 
ney. The  warm  smoke  in  one  side  of  this  chimney  heats  the  dividing 
wall,  and  thus  the  air  on  the  other  side  is  sutflcientlv  warmed  to  create 
an  ascending  current. 

2.  Four  rows  of  seats  occui)y  the  middle  of  room,  witli  recitation  seats 
and  teacher's  table  in  front. 

3.  Book-cases  fill  up  the  corners  at  rear  of  room,  and  a  table  is  pro- 
vided for  dictionary  and  large  books. 

4.  The  stronger  light  is  admitted  from  the  left  side  through  four  large 
windows.  The  weaker  light  is  admitted  from  the  rear  through  two  win- 
dows. This  plan  has  vei'y  strong  endorsement  based  on  hygienic  grounds. 
It  is  at  least  one  of  the  best.  The  windows  reach  to  a  point  as  near  the 
ceiling  as  possible.    They  reach  down  to  within  31  feet  of  the  floor. 

5.  There  is  an  abundance  of  blackboard  surface  in  the  front  part  of  the 
room  where  the  blackboard  ought  to  be. 

(>.  There  are  separate  cloakrooms  for  boys  and  girls,  without  which  a 
school  house  should  never  be  built. 

7.  There  is  a  shop  or  workroom  where  the  sawing,  planing,  and  much 
of  the  other  sloyd  carpentry  can  be  carried  on;  where  supplies  can  be 
stored  and  apparatus  made. 

8.  The  common  hall  offers  opportunity  for  the  removal  of  wra])S  and 
for  passing  to  and  fro  without  interfering  with  the  private  cloakrooms. 
This  hall  is  abundantly  lighted  by  large  transoms  over  the  four  doors 
leading  into  it. 

9.  The  water  buckets  are  placed  on  the  porch  in  summer  time  and  in 
a  corner  of  the  hall  in  freezing  weather. 
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All  the  cuts  thus  far  mentioned  are  designed  by  E.  H.  Mead  of  Lan- 
«ing,  Mich.  The  estimate  for  a  one-room  building  is  fGOO  to  tl,000;  for 
two  room  tl,000  to  tl,600.  They  are  followed  by  the  floor  plan  and  de- 
scription of  a  one-room  building  copied  from  a  pamphlet  on  school 
architecture  issued  by  the  Missouri  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
This  is  very  similar  to  the  model  one-room  building  previously  referred 
to  as  intended  for  an  object  lesson.  It  does  not  differ  in  shape  from  the 
usual  rectangular  building  at  present  in  vogue,  but  one  end  is  cut  off  to 
make  space  for  cloak  rooms  and  hall.  Our  Michigan  model  places  the 
hall  at  the  left  of  cloak  rooms  instead  of  on  the  right,  as  in  the  Missouri 
plan,  though  its  location  is  merely  a  matter  of  choice. 

Tlu  Missouri  bnihling  in  that  state  cosit  fSOO;  perhaps  a  fair  estimate 
in  Michigan  would  be  tl,000. 

The  last  cut,  which  is  also  taken  from  the  Missouri  report,  furnishes  a 
good  illustration  of  conditions  similar  to  those  existing  in  some  of  the 
districts  described  in  our  rural  school  write-up.  The  good  results  accru- 
ing from  a  little  application  of  intelligence  and  common  sense  in  re- 
arranging one  of  these  antiquated  school  rooms,  is  here  well  portrayed. 

To  transform  the  antiquated,  unhygienic,  uncomfortable,  inconvenient 
«choolhouse  into  one  that  is  healthful,  comfortable,  and  convenient : 

1.  Remove  platform. 

2.  Build  a  partition  across  end. 

3.  Remove  chimney  to  place  shown  in  cut. 

4.  Remove  stove  to  corner. 

5.  Enclose  stove  in  sheet-iron  jacket. 

6.  Provide  for  ventilation. 

7.  Transpose  windows. 

8.  Repair  and  complete  blackboard. 

9.  Re-arran^e  seats  as  shown  in  figure. 

This  work  may  cost  $100;  but  think  of  the  results.  Keep  these  two  pictures  in 
mind  :— 

1.  Badly  arranged  schoolhouse.  Results:  colds,  headaches,  catarrh,  ear  trouble, 
eye  trouble,  lung  trouble  and  other  bodily  ailments,  accompanied  by  ^^arrested 
menUd  development.^^ 

2.  Hygienic  and  convenient  schoolhouse.  Results:  greater  comfort,  better  health, 
purer  blood,  better  physical  frame,  more  of  bodily  and  mental  vigor,  better  work, 
better  sentiment,  better,  happier  boys  and  girls. 

NoTB.— The  money  saved  by  u&iafc  An  unhygienic  schoolhouse  goes  for  medicine  and  doc- 
tors' bills.  Money  put  into  a  hygienic  schoolhouse  is  a  permanent  investment  with  guaranteed 
4knnual  dividends. 

11 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY   OF   SUGGESTIONS. 


LIGHTING. 

1.  The  window  lighting  surface  should  equal  one-flfth  of  the  floor  sur- 
face. 

2.  No  pupil  should  sit  further  from  the  window  than  two  and  one-half 
times  the  distance  from  the  tioor  to  the  top  of  the  window. 

3.  The  window  should  extend  to  the  ceiling,  only  leaving  enough  roona 
for  the  casing  between  the  opening  ajid  the  ceiling. 

4.  The  windows  should  be  grouped. 

5.  Light  is  better  from  both  sides  than  from  one  side  and  the  back. 
The  light  at  the  back,  unless  high,  will  cast  the  pupiFs  shadow  on  his 
work. 

6.  There  should  be  no  windows  for  pupils  to  face. 

7.  Light  from  one  side  should  be  from  the  left,  so  as  not  to  throw  the 
shadow  of  the  pupil's  hand  upon  his  work. 

8.  The  windows  should  be  provided  with  green  shades;  yellow  is  not  as 
good  for  the  eyes.  Beware  of  ragged  curtains  or  shutters  that  admit  the 
light  in  streaks. 

9.  The  blackboards  should  not  have  a  glossy  surface. 

10.  If  windows  are  grouped  as  they  should  be  and  as  they  are  in  the 
accompanying  sketches,  no  blackboards  come  between  windows  to  try  the 
eyes  of  the  pupils. 

HEATING   AND   VENTILATING. 

1.  A  wood  furnace  is  the  cheapest  and  best  means  of  heating  small 
school  houses  where  wood  is  abundant.  The  furnace  both  heats  and 
ventilates,  and  will  burti  long  wood,  knots,  branches,  etc.,  that  cannot  be 
used  in  a  stove. 

2.  A  jacketed  stove  is  the  next  best  heater  and  ventilator.  A  round, 
tall  stove  should  be  encased  by  a  sheet-iron  jacket,  the  jacket  being  placed 
four  or  six  inches  from  the  stove.  The  jacket  should  reach  within  two 
Inches  of  the  floor  and  extend  to  top  of  stove.  Air  conductors  6x12  inches 
should  lead  from  the  wall  on  two  opposite  sides  of  the  school  house  under 
the  floor,  and  open  into  a  register  immediately  under  the  stove.  This 
furnishes  fresh  air.  Dampers  can  be  placed  in  these  ducts  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  fresh  air. 

3.  The  chimney  should  extend  to  the  ground,  and  contain  a  flue  two 
feet  square,  with  either  a  brick  partition  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  or  ao 
eight-inch  chimney  tile  for  smoke  flue.  This  smoke  flue  warms  the  shaft, 
creates  a  current  upward,  and  thus  the  impure  air  of  the  room  may  be 
drawn  off. 

4.  Flues  built  into  w^alls  without  provision  for  warming  them  are 
merely  monuments  to  fools. 

5.  Place  a  large  register  in  the  room  at  base  of  chimney,  and  also  one 
in  the  chimney  near  the  ceiling.  Let  both  be  provided  with  valves  with 
which  to  close  them  when  necessary. 
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6.  Hang  windows  with  cords  and  weights  if  possible,  or  at  least  make 
them  easy  of  movement  and  supplied  with  easy  catches  at  lifts  of  short 
intervals.  Place  a  5-inch  board  under  lower  sash  of  window,  jusit  as  long 
as  window  is  wide.  This  will  create  a  space  between  upper  and  lower 
sash,  through  which  the  air  can  come  in  without  direct  draft  on  pupils. 

7.  Occasionally  open  doors  and  windows,  and  let  the  air  change  while 
pupils  are  marching  or  exercising. 

SCHOOL  GROUNDS. 

1.  The  school  house  site  should  be  a  high  and  healthful  place. 

2.  Drinking  water  should  be  of  undoubted  purity. 

3.  Part  of  every  school  ground  should  be  sodded  with  grass. 

4.  Every  school  ground  should  have  some  shade  trees. 

5.  The  outhouses  should  always  be  kept  clean  and  decent, 

6.  Fences  should  be  in  good  repair. 

7.  There  should  be  a  board  or  gravel  walk  from  the  front  gate  to  the 
school  house  door. 

8.  There  should  be  some  kind  of  walk  from  the  school  house  door  to 
each  outhouse. 

9.  There  should  be  a  wood-shed  or  coal-house  in  which  to  keep  kindlings 
and  some  dry  fuel. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.  Wardrobes  for  country  schools  are  better  made  of  wainscoting  six  or 
eight  feet  high,  at  both  sides  of  entrance  door  inside  the  school  room. 
Those  old  entries  are  great  breeders  of  disorder. 

2.  The  girls  and  boys  should  have  separate  wardrobes. 

3.  The  teacher^  ft  desk  nhould  he  in  the  opposite  end  of  the  room  from  the 
entrance, 

4.  The  end  of  the  room  opposite  the  entrance  should  have  no  wind< 

5.  The  blackboard  should  extend  across  the  end  of  the  room  back  of  the 
teacher's  desk  and  down  each  side  to  the  windows.  It  will  do  no  harm  to 
run  the  blackboard  the  length  of  both  sides  as  well  as  one  end. 

6.  If  necessary,  stand  over  the  builder  with  a  club  to  make  him  put  the 
blackboards  low  enough  for  the  little  peopl^.  The  side  boards  should  be 
within  two  feet  of  the  floor  and  four  fe(»t  wide.  The  end  board  should  be 
six  feet  wide. 

7.  The  floor  should  be  of  narrow  and  well  seasoned  maple.  Don't  put 
in  a  soft  wood  floor. 

8.  Provide  a  neat  woodbox,  if  no  fuel  room  is  given. 
0.  Provide  at  least  one  extra  chair  for  strav  visitors. 

10.  There  should  be  an  average  of  16  square  feet  of  floor  space  to  each 
pupil.  A  little  increase  in  the  dimensions  of  the  building  does  not  add 
materially  to  the  expense,  but  adds  much  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
pupils. 

12 
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EDUCATIONAL    FUNDS. 
PRIMARY  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

Seven  per  cent  fund: 

Amount  on  which  State  pays  interest,  .Tune  30, 1897.    $3,815,457  69 
Due  from  purchase  of  lands,  June  30,  1897 1,713  00 

Total  seven  per  cent  fund,  June  30,  1897 $3,817,170  75 

Five  per  cent  fund: 

Amount  on  which  State  pays  interest,  June  30,  1897 829,069  38 

Total  school  funds,  June  30,  1897 $4,646,240  13 

INCOME  ON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  INTEREST  FUND. 

Interest  paid  by  State  on  7  per  cent  fund  during  year 
ending  June  30,  1897 $288,461  69 

Interest  and  penalty  paid  by  holders  of  lands  on  7  per 
cent  fund  during  year  ending  June  30,  1897 10,563  26 

Interest  paid  by  State  on  5  per  cent  fund 44.737  06 

Total  income  from  both  funds $343,762  01 

Surplus  of  specific  taxes  transferred $673,647  49 

Rent  of  land 1  00 

Paid  by  trespassers  on  school  land 461  48 

Total 674,109  97 

Total  income  for  year  ending  June  30,  1897 $1,017,871  98 

UNIVERSITY    FUND. 

Amount  on  which  State  pays  interest  June  30,  1897 $529,621  59 

Interest  paid  by  State $37,035  92 

Interest  paid  by  holders  of  lands _  1,443  25 

Penalty  on  university  fund.. 28  64 

Total  income  for  year  ending  June  30,  1897 .-_ -         $38,507  81 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  FUND. 

Amount  on  which  State  pays  interest  June  30,  1897 $569,951  82 

Interest  paid  by  State $39,009  66 

Interest  paid  by  holders  of  lands 4,520  85 

Penalty  on  college  fund  ..     296  15 

Paid  by  trespassers  on  lands.  .__ 54  09 

Received  from  United  States  government 22,000  00 

Total  income  for  year  ending  June  30,  1897 $«5,880  75 

NORMAL  SCHOOL   FUND. 

Amount  on  which  State  pays  interest  June  30,  1897 $65,945  12 

Interest  paid  by  State $3,955  iK) 

Interest  paid  by  holders  of  lands 241  3Ii 

Penalty  on  normal  school  fund 6  43 

Total  income  for  year  ending  June  30,  1897 $4,203  66 
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TABLE  I. 
O/nipardtive  sumimii'y  of  fdaiisiks  for  the  years  1896  and  1897. 


Items. 

1896. 

1897. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Districts  and  schools. 

Number  of  townships  and  independent  districts 
reportinK 

1.281 

1,280 

I 

Number  of  graded  school  districts 

637 
6,590 

612 
6.509 

5 

Number  of  ungraded  school  districts 

21 

Total 

7,167 

7.151 

16 

Number  of  township  unit  districts 

97 

111 

14 

School  census  of  graded  school  districts 

399,581 
900,488 

997,952 
303.292 

1  629- 

School  census  of  ungraded  school  districts 

2,804 

l,uwv 

Total 

700.060 

701.244 

1.175 

Enrollment  In  graded  schools 

281.485 
212,684 

281,011 
210,801 

474 

Enrollment  in  ungraded  schools 

1  RRS 

Total 

494. 160 

491.812 

2,357 

Percentage  of  attendance  in  graded  schools... 

70.4 
70.7 

70.6 
69.5 

.2 

Percentage  of  attendance  in  ungraded  schools. 

1.2 

Percentage  for  the  State 

70.6 

70.1 

g 

Number  of  districts  reporting  having  main- 
tained school 

7,016 

7,083 

37 

Average  duration  in  months  in  graded  schools... 

9.35 
7.96 

9.27 
7.90 

.08 

Average  duration  in  months  in  ungraded  schools 

.05 

Average  for  the  State 

&a7 

&02 

05 
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TABLE  I.— Continued. 


Items. 

1896. 

1897. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Number  of  private  and  select  schools  reported. 
Number  of  men  teachers  in  such  schoolB 

868 
885 
605 

44,058 

875 
864 
719 

43.001 

7 

21 

Number  of  women  teachers  io  such  schools... 

24 

Estimated  number  of  pupils  attending  such 
schools 

452 

Number  of  districts  fumishfnf?  free  tcxt-b^toks. 

413 

• 

Teachers  and  their  employments. 

Number    of    teachers   necessary    to     supply 
-crraded  schools...... . .... 

5,897 
6,590 

5,978 
6,513 

581 

Number    of    teachers    necessary    to     supply 
ungraded  schools 

17 

Total 

11,927 

12.491 

564 

Number  of  men  teachers  employed  In  graded 
schools 

897 
2,766 

939 
2,634 

42 

Number  of  men  teachers  employed  in  ungraded 
schools 

141 

Total 

3,602 

3,563 

99 

Niimber   of    women    teachers    employed    in 
irraded  schools. 

5.002 
7,172 

5.170 
6.868 

108 

Number    of    women    teachers    employed   in 
ungraded  schools 

904 

Total  

12,234 

12,088 

196 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  graded 
schools 

5.959 
9,937 

6,109 
9,492 

150 

Whole  number  of   teachers   employed  in  un- 
graded schools. 

445 

Total           

15,896 

15.601 

295 

Average  number  of  months  taught  by  men  in 
graded  schools.  

9.13 
5.65 

9.10 
5.% 

.03 

Average  number  of  months  taught  by  men  in 
ungraded  schools 

.30 

General  average    

6.50 

6i78 

.28 

Average  number  of  months  taught  by  women 
in  craded  schools 

9.56 
5.14 

9.44 
5.38 

.12 

Average  number  of  months  taught  by  women 
in  untrraded  schools        _                           

.«4 

General  averaire. 

6.97 

7.12 

.15 

Total  wages  of  men  teachers  in  gra4ed  schools. 
Total  wages  of    men   teachers  in   ungraded 
schools             

1005,834  76 
456,898  36 

1607.821  18 
446.596  97 

11,986  42 

99,801  39 

11,062,283  12 

11,054.418  15 

17,814  97 
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TABLE  I.— Continued. 


Items. 


Total  wagesof  women  teachers  in  graded  schools 
Total  wages  of  women  teachers  in  ungraded 
schools 


Total 


Aggregate  wages  of  all  teachers  in  graded 
schools 

Aggregate  wages  of  all  teachers  In  ungraded 
schools 


Total 


Average  monthly  wages  of  men  teachers  in 
graded  schools 

Average  monthly  wages  of  men  teachers  in 
ungraded  schools 


Average  monthly  wages  of  men  teachers 
in  all  schools 


Average  monthly  wages  of  women  teachers  in 
graded  schools 

Average  monthly  wages  of  women  teachers  in 
ungraded  schools 


Average  monthly  w^ages  of  women  teachers 
in  all  schools 


Examination  and  certijication  of  teachers. 

Number  of  public  examinations  held 

Number  of  applicants  for  regular  certificates.. 


Number  of  first  grade  certificates  granted — 
Number  of  second  grade  certificates  granted. 
Number  of  third  grade  certificates  granted... 


Whole  number  regular  certificates  granted. 


Number  of  applicants  for  special  certificates.. 

Number  of  special  certificates  granted 

Number  of  teachers  who  held  State  or  Normal 
school  certificates. ; 

Whole  number  of  legally  qualified  teachers 

Number  licensed  without  previous  experience 
in  teaching 

Number  of  applicants  who  had  attended  State 
Normal  school 

Number  of  applicants  who  had  attended  insti- 
tutes during  the  year 

Number  making  teaching  a  permanent  pro- 
fession  


School  property. 

Number  of  frame  school  houses. 
Number  of  brick  school  houses.. 
Number  of  stone  school  houses.. 
Number  of  log  school  houses 


Total 


1896. 


$1,902,906  09 
1,128,868  45 


«3.026,776  64 


82,506,742  &"> 
1.580,266  81 


$4,069,009  66 


$74  00 
29  22 


$44  62 


$39  31 
30  49 


$85  49 


328 
16,251 


151 
1,411 

7.568 


9,120 


1,286 
897 

642 

11.510 

2.281 
1,208 
5,227 
6.304 


6,042 

1,420 

74 

819 


7,856 


1897. 


$2,096,169  25 
900,245  42 


$2,996,414  67 


$2,708,990  48 
1,346,842  89 


$1,050,882  82 


$71  10 

28  61 


Increase. 


$48  66 


$42  96 
24  86 


$34  95 


319 
16,415 


200 
2,195 
6,615 


9,010 


965 
666 

722 
11,804 

3.383 

967 

5.206 

5,791 


6,096 

1,435 

77 

309 


7,917 


Decrease. 


$198,261  16 

$223,028  03 

$30,861  87 

$195,247  58 

$288,424  42 

$38,176  84 

$3  65 


164 


49 

784 


80 
294 

102 


54 

15 

3 


62 


$2  90 
61 


$0  97 


$6  13 


$0  54 


943 


110 


301 
232 


236 

24 

513 
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TABLE  I — COHTISUED. 


I„,„ 

IM 

iwr. 

tnoreaae. 

DMreaae. 

Wbole  number  ot  BlltlDgi  in  school  hoiues 

3W,m 

«07,M 

8,a8 

EiUmateil  value  of  property  in  graded  noliool 

4,aiT,7W 

t>a.7K.m 

4.>«.B» 

T 

*IT.E»,MN 

»17,W7.M7 

taa.m 

Number  of  OLstrlOts  rrponlug  dlrtlODftrlM  in 

LBSB 

B.I31 
L7M 
S.B7B 

TO 
SOS 

Number  at  djatflou  reportlnir  ttlubes  In  achool». 
Number  of  dlstrlcM  reporUaii  maps  la  acboolti 

Finaneial- 

AmmiBt  oJ  one-niUl  tai  reoetved 

AmouDl  of  primary  school  lowreit   luod  re- 

11131.410  M 

t.i7a.ta  B3 

waoMin 

'Hi 

(■.MM 

Amoun I  received  irom  non-re-jijenl  tiiltioii  .... 

M.0K4il 

Amount  recelTBd  (rom  aU  other  sources 

l.l«,8M  U3 

l«.3ai,H4  TS 

tm.vn  »a 

Total  reeources  IncludlnK  nmoiut  on  b&na 

P.ttM.  787  3 

I7.T«.IIB  S 



KE.I»SM 

Amount  paid  men  teachere 

sioSMttl  T2 

S:aiBf 

»l,ffil.38D  SB 
«.H2.V71  W 

1»B.0011M 

i.4u.m  a 

l»»o-|» 

Amount  ^Id  tor  buUdloK  aa,l  repairs 

iM*T! 

iij,rj  M 

Total  net  eipendltureJi  

M.l»1.ftlS  01 
3I4.4HS7 

»,s78.7oa™ 

SCl.RKa? 

iibViw  ao' 

tlASIS  » 

Balanae  earned  to  neit  year 

band 

r.8BI.7«J!3 

rr.TM.ia  St 

K.«n»i 

l4.*lltt.l7B  «• 
l,WB.7W» 

i.va.via  u 

KAsaoi 
(B,aiS24 

MUKMIB 

•B.S!B.7MT8 

tiAMia 

R.(m.«4Si 
.      msHH 

ie.Mn.ori  » 

n9n.447r 
W.OIO  «. 

e,3IB,lf:T  75 

n.tfU.'SA  K 

*Ma.».7  H 

Total  indebtedness  In  uraded  tcbool  dl.irlel*  . . 
Total  indebiednem  In  unnraded  school  dUlrlctn 

•'ffias 

n.*7s.m» 
iii.KS  m 

nv7.eie  K 

*a.sN» 

K.31»,B7T  71 

Ia.«w.338a2 

ts«e.»7  B- 
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TABLE  L— Continued. 


Items. 

1896. 

1897. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Total  amount  due  the  districts 

$818,987  32 

$839,028  37 

$20,641  05 

School  libraries. 

Number  of  townships  reporting  libraries 

Number  of  districts  rerortini?  libraries.  .-.    

475 
2,295 

456 
2,678 

19 

383 

Total  number  of  libraries. ---. 

2,770 

3,134 

364 

Number  of  voKime^  in  tnwnRhip  libraries 

164.063 
560,761 

158,568 
612,847 

5,515 

Number  of  volumes  in  district  libraries 

81,486 

Total  number  of  volumes  in  all  libraries 

744,844 

770,815 

25,971 

Amount  of  taxes  voted  for  township  libraries.. 

$3,284  18 
10,957  80 

$2,735  91 
7,420  07 . 

$548  27 

Amount  received  from  county  treasurers  for 
township  HbraHfts  _ .      .  

3,537  73 

Number   of    townships    diverting    money    to 
general  school  purposes 

526 
231 

452 
302 

74 

Number  of  townships  forfeiting  library  moneys. 

71 

Amount  paid  for  support  of  township  libraries. 
Amount  paid  for  support  of  district  libraries... 

$16,018  76 
94,536  37 

$13,356  12 
89,148  77 

$2,662  64 

5,377  60 

Teachers'  institutes. 
Number  of  State  institutes  held 

83 

91 

8 

Number  of  men  enrolled  at  such  institutes 

2.532 
7,468 

3.063 
8,509 

551 
1,041 

Number  of  women  enrolled  at  such  institutes.. 

Total  enrollment 

lU.OOO 

11,592 

1,592 

Amount   received   from   State   Treat>urer  for 
such  institutes 

» 

fl.801  00 

10,340  71 

$1,764  61 
10,976  67 

$36  39 

Amount  received  from   county  treasurers  for 
such  institutes        

$635  96 

Total  amount  expended 

$12,141  71 

$12,741  28 

'$599  57 

Misct'llaneous. 

Number  of  counties  reporting  county  teachers' 
associations  . 

68 

59 

9 

Amount  per  diem  received  by  examiners 

Amount  naid  commissioners  of  schools 

^15,155  26 
66.875  00 

$15,099  67 
66,785  00 

$55  59 

90  00 

Total  comoensation 

182.030  26 

$81,884  67 

$145  59 
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TABLE  I.— Concluded. 


Items. 

1896. 

1897. 

Increase. 

• 

Decrease. 

Amount  allowed  by  supervisors  for  expenses 
of  comity  boftrdR 

88,567  27 

17,140  32 
23,388  85 

S8.252  26 

15,631  17 
83,765  51 

$315  01 

Amount  paid  and  due  township  inspectors  for 
services 

1,509  15 

Amount  paid  chairmen  of  board  of  inspectors. 

810,3Tr  16 

Total  amount  of  primary  school  interest 
fund  aDDortioned 

9858,824  18 

SI  .001.653  26 

$145,829  13 

Rate  per  capita.  May  apportionment 

$0  46 
77 

80  54 
90 

8006 
13 

Rate  per  capita,  November  apportionment 

Rate  per  capita  for  vear 

11  23 

81  44 

80  21 

13 
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TABLE  11. 

Twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  semi-anmial  apportionments  of  the  primary  school  interest 

fund. 


Countiee. 


Totals 

Alcona 

Alger 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

BerHen. 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan. 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta 

Dickinson 

Elaton 

Emmet 

Genesee 

Gladwin 

Gogebic 

Grand  Traverse 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton 

Huron 

Ingham. 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Iron 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanau 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Luce 

Mackinac 


Apportionment  May  10,  1897,  rate 
per  capita  &4  cents. 


Whole 
number 

of 
children. 


700,069 


1,868 

92b 

12,125 

6,755 

4,057 

2,632 
1,206 
6,869 
22,401 
2,627 

18,664 
6,725 

12.672 
5,930 
3,719 

5.082 
4,708 
2.425 
7,562 
711 

5,858 
4,861 
8,628 
8,512 
10,878 

1,687 
3.680 
5,088 
9,211 
8.092 

15.201 

12,396 

10,723 

9,793 

3,781 

1,638 

7,193 

12.836 

10.581 

1,586 

37,876 

648 

1,709 

9,271 

3,349 

12.984 

5,560 

527 

2,396 


Number 
included 
In  appor- 
tionment. 


697.654 


1,862 

916 

12,126 

6,727 

4,024 

2,596 
1,206 
6,869 
22,390 
2,601 

13,651 
6,685 

12,672 
5,892 
8.710 

5.016 
4,548 
2.342 
7,562 
596 

5,759 
4.361 
8.623 
3,466 
10,873 

1,632 
3.680 
5,066 
9,211 
8,065 

15.169 

12,361 

10,723 

9,793 

3.781 

1,636 

7,145 

12.336 

10,566 

1,579 

37,876 

648 

1,658 

9.271 

3,816 

12,918 

5,560 

627 

2,252 


Amount 
apportioned. 


$876,733  16 


|l,0(»  48 

494  64 

6,547  50 

3.682  58 

2,172  96 

1,401  84 

651  24 

8.709  26 

12,090  60 

1,404  54 

7,871  54 
8,609  90 
6,842  88 
3,181  68 
2,003  40 

2,708  64 
2,455  92 
1,264  68 
4.068  48 
321  84 

3,109  86 

2.354  94 
4,656  42 
1,871  64 
5,871  42 

881  28 
1,987  20 
2,735  64 
4.9/8  94 

4.355  10 

8.192  26 
6,674  94 
5.790  42 
5,288  22 
2,041  74 

888  44 
3.858  80 
6,661  44 
5,700  24 

862  66 

20,453  04 

849  92 

895  32 

5,006  34 

1.790  64 

6.975  re 

8,002  40 

284  68 

1,216  08 


Apportionment  Nov.  10,  1897,  rate 
per  capita  90  cents. 


Whole 
number 

of 
children. 


700,069 


1,862 

925 

12,125 

6,756 

4,067 

2,632 
1.206 
6,869 
22,401 
2,627 

13,664 
6,725 

12.672 
5,930 
8,719 

5,032 
4,708 
2,425 
7,562 
711 

5.853 
4,361 
8,623 
3.512 
10,873 

1,687 
3,680 
5.068 
9,211 
8,002 

15,201 

12.396 

10,723 

9,793 

3,781 

1,638 

7.198 

12.836 

10.681 

1,686 

37,876 

648 

1,709 

9.271 

8,849 

12,934 

5,660 

527 

2,896 


Number 
included 
in  appor- 
tionment. 


607,689 


1,862 

916 

12,125 

6,727 

4.024 

2,596 
1.206 
6,869 
22.390 
2.601 

18,651 
6,685 

12,672 
5,892 
8,710 

5,016 
4,548 
2,342 
7,562 
596 

5.759 
4,361 
8.623 
3,466 
10,873 

1.632 
3.680 
.^066 
9,211 
^,066 

15,169 

12,896 

10,728 

9,798 

8,781 

1,636 

7,145 

12.386 

10,566 

1,679 

87,876 

648 

1,668 

9,271 

8,316 

12,918 

6.560 

527 

2.252 


Amount 
apportioned. 


1627,920  10 


a 


11,675  80 
824  40 

10,912  60 
6,(&4  30 
3,621  60 

2,336  40 
1,065  40 
6,182  10 
20,151  00 
2,340  90 

12,285  90 
6,016  50 

11.404  80 
5,302  80 
3,839  00 

4,514  40 
4,093  20 
2,107  80 
6.805  80 
536  40 


5,183 
3,924 
7.760 
3.119 
9.785 

1,468 
3.312 
4,569 
8.289 
7,258 


10 
90 
70 
40 
70 

80 
00 
40 
90 
50 


13,652  10 

11.175  30 

9,650  70 

8.818  70 

8.402  90 

1.472  40 
6.430  50 
11,102  40 
9,500  40 
1,421  10 

34,068  40 

583  20 

1,492  20 

8,343  90 

2,984  40 

11,626  20 

5,004  00 

474  30 

2,026  80 


a  Includes  118.90  deficiency  in  May,  1897. 
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TABLE  II.— Concluded. 


Coimtiea 


Macomb 

Manistee 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee . . . 

Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon.... 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa. 

Presque  Isle.. 
Roscommon... 

Saginaw 

St.  Clair 

St.  Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft... 
Shiawassee... 
Tuscola 

Van  Buren.... 
Washtenaw... 

Wayne 

Wexford 


Apportionment  May  10,  1897,  rate 
per  capita  M  cents. 


Whole 
number 

of 
children. 


10,560 
0,403 

12,126 
6,315 
7,268 

7,838 

4,642 

2,212 

10.963 

10,737 

833 
12,454 

6,080 
11.104 

5.515 

1,916 
1,882 
5.717 
409 
1.378 

13.900 

2,090 

408 

27,792 

18.270 

6,660 

12.460 

1.786 

9,225 

11.468 

9,297 
11,665 
96,833 

4,382 


Niunber 
Included 
in  appor- 
tionment. 


10,566 
9,381 

12,006 
6,315 
7,227 

7,789 

4,578 

2,189 

10,983 

10.737 

883 
12,876 

5.986 
11.088 

5,480 

1.823 
1,337 
5,700 
341 
1.869 

13.900 

1,871 

310 

27,728 

18,270 

6,640 

12,460 

1,780 

9,225 

11,449 

9,284 
11,655 
96.805 

4,352 


Amount 
apportioned. 


15,705  64 
5,065  74 
6,483  24 
3,410  10 
3,902  58 

4.206  06 
2,472  12 
1,182  06 
5,930  82 
5,797  98 

449  82 
6,688  04 
3,232  44 
5.987  52 
2,959  20 

984  42 
721  98 
3,078  00 
184  14 
738  86 

7,506  00 

l.Olu  34 

107  40 

14,973  12 

9,865  80 


8,585 
6,728 
961 
4,961 
6,182 


60 
40 
20 
50 
46 


5,018  96 

6.293  70 

52,274  70 

2,362  88 


Apportionment  Nov.  10, 1897.  rate 
per  capita  90  cents. 


Whole 
niuDber 

of 
children. 


10,566 
9.408 

12.126 
6.315 
7.268 

7,838 

4.642 

2.212 

10,963 

10,787 

833 
12,454 

6,030 
11.104 

5,515 

1,916 
1,882 
5,717 
409 
1.878 

13,900 

2,030 

408 

27,792 

18,270 

6.650 

12,460 

1,786 

9,225 

11.468 

9,297 
11.655 
96,833 

4,882 


Number 
included 
in  appor- 
tionment. 


10,566 
9,381 

12,006 
6,315 
7,227 

7,789 

4.578 

2.189 

10,963 

10,737 

883 
12.376 

5.966 
11,088 

5,480 

1.823 
1,337 
5.700 
341 
1,359 

13,900 

1.871 

310 

27,728 

18.270 

6.640 

12,460 

1.780 

9.225 

11.449 

9,284 
11,665 
96.806 

4,852 


Amount 
apjwrtloned. 


$9,509  40 
8,442  90 

10.805  40 
5,663  50 
6,504  80 


7,010  10 
4,120  20 
1,970  10 
9,884  70 
9,663  30 


749  70 

11,138  40 

5,387  40 

9,979  20 

4.932  00 

1,640  70 
1.203  30 
5,130  00 
906  90 
1,223  10 

12,510  00 

1,683  90 

279  00 

24,965  20 

16,448  00 

5,976  00 

11,214  00 

1.602  00 

8.302  50 

10.904  10 

8,355  60 
10,489  50 
87.124  50 

8,916  80 
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TABLE  VII.— Concluded. 


Countiea 


Manistee 

Marquette.. 

Mason. 

Mecosta 

Menominee. 


Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency. 


Muskegon.. 
Newaygo.. 
Oaidand.... 

Oceana 

Ogemaw... 


Ontonagon. 

Osceola 

Oscoda. 

Otsego 

Ottawa 


Presque  Isle . 
Roscommon . 

Saginaw 

St.  Clair 

St.  Joseph... 


Sanilac 

Schoolcraft. 
Shiawassee. 
Tuscola 


Van  Buren . 
Washtenaw 

Wayne 

Wexford 


Bonded  in- 
debtedness 
of  the 
districts. 


$31,875  00 

07,328  00 

22,000  00 

2,600  00 

78,180  00 

11.368  00 
6,566  00 
2,600  50 

11,621  00 
1.060  00 

37,416  00 
3,127  13 

25,010  00 
6,960  00 

10,605  00 

15,118  30 
13,883  33 
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31,066  00 
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3,300  00 

iW.OlS  50 

486,002  00 

3.452  63 

28,350  02 

5,700  00 

20.501  04 

28.750  00 

5.091  00 

32,080  00 

132,303  81 

13,600  00 


Total  in- 
debtedness 
of  the 
districts. 


130.040  87 

87,156  40 

38,203  44 

4,422  56 

81.291  52 

16.320  85 
8.713  45 
3,755  00 

12.010  08 
3,516  80 

46,730  73 
3,688  33 

25,614  02' 
7,528  82 

12,803  00 

16.800  30 

14,853  18 

016  76 

0,175  06 

32,286  37 

4,206  42 

5,065  00 

51,523  06 

487.236  82 

4.588  34 

30.201  28 

7.121  06 

31.141  74 

24.540  23 

5,702  46 

40,047  01 

147.028  28 

10,154  42 


Amount 

due  the 

districts. 


80.880  08 

14.506  83 

3,060  67 

4.106  42 

1,541  80 

13,370  87 
5,515  53 
1.574  40 
4,574  81 
3,776  77 

60.340  85 
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1.136  01 
1.700  14 
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5,435  70 
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1,007  72 
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0.220  08 

8.408  82 
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TABLE  XIV. 

Miscellaneous  stcUistics  as  repoiied  by  the  county  oommissiotiers  of  schools  for  the  year 

ending  JvXy  i,  1897. 


Counties. 

Number  of  meetings  of 
county  teachers'  asso- 
ciations. 

Number  of  meetings  of 
township  teachers*  as- 
sociations. 

Number    of    days    de- 
voted  to  meetings  of 
county  board. 

Amount     allowed      by 
board    of    supervisors 
for  stationery,  etc. 

Amount  of    compensa- 
tion received  by  mem- 
bers of  the  board  other 
than  the  commissioner. 

Salary  of   the  commis- 
sioner. 

Amount     of     institute 
fees  collected. 

Totals 
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908 

18,252  26 

115,099  67 
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$11,418  81 
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4 
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52  00 
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TABLE    XV. 

Hhowintj  the  extent  to  lehkh  phynioloyy  teas  taiight  in  the  sdwoln  of  the  Slate  during  the 
year  ending  September  tl,  1807,  compiled  from  directors'  reports. 
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DEPARTMENT    OP    PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION. 


TABLE  XXII. 
Enmlbnenl  at  teodteri'  inatitutea  iw  tAe  calendar  year  1S97. 

Number  enrolled. 


Ill 


lis 


a^p- 


Alger..  ?!"";;; 

Antrim 

Bmt; 

BW— — 

Br>nali 

CmUiouii- 

CtimileToix 

-Cbeboipgui 

Cblppews 

OUneoD. 

Or*  w  lord. 

DalM 

Oeneaee — 

Olsdwln 

GoceUo 

O'lTTriTerBO™. 
OrallOl 

BtUadkle 

Bousbuin 

jBUhftm. _..- 

IwbellB- 

JkOkSOD 

KtlunuuMi 
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TABLE  XXII.— CONOLDDED. 


Kinds  and  grftdas  ot  c 


11 


:|^l 


III 


Mil 


LiFln«8too — 
X.U0O         (Sea 
Scbooloratt).. 


Koatmorenc 

HuskeKOD... 
Jtemjgo.... 


ItoBoaminoD. . . . 


Saboolcrmliuul 

Van  Bnren... 
Wuhteaaw.. 

WtaSSra'".'.', 
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DEPARTMENT    OF    PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION. 


TABLE  XXIIL 


CknirUy  boards  of  school  examiners, 
{The  first  named  In  each  county  is  commissioner.] 


County. 


Alcona 

Alger 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Charlevoix. 
Cheboygan. 
Chippewa.. 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford.. 

Delta 

Dickinson . . 


I 


Lorenzo  Frederick.. 

E.  Qoheen 

W.  H.  Sanborn. 

H.  N.  SchaU 

Clara  Snyder 

EUaM.  Cox 

J.  W.  Humphrey 

Benj.  Neerken 

Mary  Bassett 

Jas.  A.  Case 

C.  L  Canfleld 

R  H.  Fox. 

J.  R  Jenkins 

John  M.  Hanley 

H.  S.  Roberts 

Frank  D.  Noggle 

J.  A.  Inglis 

S.  R  Hoobler 

Id.  J.  McKanna 

K.  A.  Curry 

O.  M.  Fuller 

Flora  J.  Beadle 

A.  O.  Wilkinson 

W.  R  Webb 

J.  W.  Smith 

John  H.  Laing 

Geo.  O.  Bryan 

Myron  S.  Gregory... 

C.  J.  Perry 

Mrs.  R  K.  Loflln... 

Ernest  P.  Clarke 

Will  R  Stevens 

Byron  J.  Benson 

Gertrude  S.  Dobson. 

James  Swain 

Perry  B.  Wlsnell... 
Emma  S.  Willetts... 
J.  H.  Attwood 

B.  H.  Whittaker 

C.  R  Cone 

L.  L.  Coats 

S.  R  Witwer 

Abel  W.  Chew 

A.  F.  MUford 

Henry  M.  Enos 

R  W.  Baker 

A.  M.  Galbraith 

Geo.  Irwin 

T.  R  Easterday 

R  S    Wesh 

G.  M.  Westlake 

R  D.  Palmer 

O.  W.  TlbbitU 

Asa  Aldrich 

R  M-  Winston 

J.  B.  Stone 

R  M.  Plunkett 

Flora  M  Marvin.  ... 

Mrs.  R  Cobb 

M.  O.  G.  Hicks 

A.  P.  Smith 

Margaret  Fleming... 

P.  R  Legg 

Ed.  L.  Parmenter... 

R  P.  Frost 

T.  W.  Paton 


Address. 


Gustin 

West  Harrisville 

Greenbush 

Grand  Marais 

Onota 

Munising 

Allegan 

Graafschap 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Alpena 

Long  Rapids 

Mancelona 

South  Arm 

Central  Lake 

Au  Gres 

Sterling 

Saganing 

Baraga 

L'Anse 

L'Anse 

Hastings 

Middle  vlUe 

Maple  Grove 

Bay  City 

Aurellth 

Plnconnlng 

Honor 

South  Frankfort 

Frankfort 

St.  Joseph 

Stevensvllle 

Eau  Claire 

Cold  water  

Sherwood 

Bethel 

Marshall 

Bedford 

Marshall 

Cassopolis 

Edwardsburg 

Pokagon 

Bay  Shore 

South  Arm 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan 

Cheboygan 

Cheboygan 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Clare 

Harrison 

Temple 

St.  Johns 

DeWitt 

Ovid 

Grayling 

Frederick 

Frederick 

Gladstone 

Escanaba 

Gladstone 

Iron  Mountain 

Norway 

Iron  Mountain 


Occupation. 


Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Farmer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. ' 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Lawyer. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Farmer. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Farmer. 

Teacher. 

Miller. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Clergyman. 

Teacher. 

Clergyman. 

Teacher. 

Merchant. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Housekeeper. 

Teacher. 

Attorney. 

Attorney. 

Attorney. 

Lumberman. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 
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TABLE  XXIII. -Continued. 


County. 


Eaton 

Bmmet -^ 

Genesee 

Oladwln 

Goerebio 

Grand  Traverse . . 

Gratiot 

HUlsdale 

Houghton 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Iron 

Isabella 

Jaokaon 

Kalamazoo 

Kalkaska. 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

LAke 

Lapeer 

Leelanau 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Luce 


I 

1 
I 
] 

J 

) 

] 

t 

1 
i 

i 
I 


D.  R 
J.  A. 


Q. 
E. 


J.  L  Wagner 

Hamilton  King 

J.  W.  Slaughter 

H.  8.  Babdock 

A.  D.  Metz 

Bl  C.  Crandall 

John  H.  Tyler 

G.  W.  Selby 

Henry  A.  Luce 

Kate  Borden 

Gertrude  Reymore. 
Bessie  Townsend... 

L  L  Wright 

Wm.  1.  Runce 

F.  C.  Chamberlain. 

Nettie  C.  Gray 

C.  T.  Qrawn 

J.  L  Glbbs 

O.  G.  Tuttle 

C.  F.  Pike 

Fred  Fullerton 

W.  H.  French 

F.  E.  Knapp 

S.  G.  Gler 

WnL  Bath 

F.  A.  Jeffers 

A.  T.  Streeter 

Spencer 

Morne 

R  Baskin 

M.  Hanlon 

F.  E   Liverance 

W.  Harvey 

R  Hale 

Levi  Burbans 

C.  Tallman 

F.  F.  Stephenson.. 

C.  R.  Henry 

F.  F.  French 

Thos.  (^onlin 

R  H.  Abbott 

L  W.  Byers. 

O.  L  Burdick 

Fred  Keeler 

James  McBntee 

Fred  M.  Harlow.... 
David  C.  Pierce.... 

F.  H.  Brown 

J.  W.  Hazard 

J.  A.  Hulbert 

A.  Bl  Nutten 

Tyner  Woolpert 

Richard  Towers 

Frank  Leach 

G.  T.  Chapel 

Robert  I.  white.... 
Arthur  R.  Zimmer. 

F.  M.  Bradshaw 

Mary  B.  Ricbard... 

PhUip  Decker 

A.  Belle  SwanKon.. 

Homer  Cutler 

A.  W.  Smith 

C.  R  Palmerlee 

F.  W.  Weston 

J.  B.  Nicholson 

Q.  W.  Benjamin 

F.  J.  Porter 

Mrs   F.  L  Hulburt. 

Bl  W.  Hensel 

C.  A.  Graves 

C.  A.  Jewell.  Jr.... 
Ja&  H.  Wallace... 

R  N.  Braley 

C.  J.  Gannon 

Sarah  A.  Campbell 
F.  W.  Greenfield.. - 
A.  D.  Chisholm 


Charlotte 
Olivet 
Lansing 
Harbor  Springs. 
Harbor  Springs. 
Cross  Village 
Davison 
Clio. 

Linden 

Gladwin 

Edenville 

Gladwin 

Ironwood 

Bessemer 

Ironwood 

Traverse  City. 
Traverse  City. 

Bffayfield 

Ithaca 

Breckenridge. 

Alma 

HiUsdale 

Pittsford 

HilLsdale 

Houghton 

Atlantic  Bffine 

Calumet 

Bad  Axe 

Port  Austin... 

Ubley 

WilllamNton... 
Williamston... 


Taw  as  City... 

Au  Sable 

East  Tawas... 
Crystal  Falls.. 


Mt.  Pleasant 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Spriogport 

Jackson 

Brooklyn 

Kalamazoo 

Cooper 

Alamo 

Kalkaska 

Van  Buren , 

South  Boardman 

Grand  Rapids 

Lowell 

Kent  City 

Central  Mine 

Allouez ... 

Eagle  River 

Lutber 

Luther 

Baldwin 

Lapeer 

Clifford 

Almont 

Sutton's  Bay 

Leland 

Northport 

BliHsfield 

Ridge  way 

Addison 

FowlervlUe 

Plainfleld. 

Cohoctah 

Newberry 

Helmer 

Newberry 


Occupation. 


Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Editor. 

Clerk. 

Farmer. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Banker 

Lawyer. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Lumberman. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Bookkeeper 

Bookkeeper 

Lawyer. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Druggist 

Farmer. 

Teacher. 


Okemos 

Ionia I  Teacher. 

Portland Teacher. 

Saranac '  Teacher. 


Teacher. 

Lawyer. 

Banker. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Doctor. 

Teacher. 

Officer 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Farmer. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Farmer. 

Hoasekeeper. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 
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DEPARTMENT    OP    PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION. 


TABLE  XXIII.— Continued. 


County. 


Maoldnao 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Marquette  — 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee... 

Bfidland 

Missaulcee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw , 

Ontonagon.... 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presque  Isle. 
Roscommon. . 

Saginaw 

St.  Clair 


Name. 


K  J.  Lachance 

J.  J.  Thompson. 

J.  R  Bailey 

R  J.  Crawford 

A.  E  Millett 

E.  R  Wilcox 

Mrs.  L.  E.  W.  HalL. 

M.  S.  Howes 

George  Cook 

J.  B.  Montgomery... 

F.  D.  Davis 

A.  R  Sterne 

Mary  Mackenzie 

H.  G.  Reek 

Ira  Downing 

J.  D.  Michael 

H.  C.  Ward 

A.  B.  Lightfoot 

Jesse  Hubbard 

(y.  M.  Oase...... ... . . 

E  O.  Gillespie 

Alice  A.  Warner.... 

T.  W.  Crissey 

C.  L.  Jenney 

Ezra  S.  Hall 

Orvllle  Dennis 

C.  L.  GoU 

A.  E  Ames. 

S.  H.  Langdon 

A.  C.  Marvin 

Eugene  Straight  — 
R  W.  Codding  ton... 

W.  R  Palmer 

H.  R  Fuller 

J.  H.  Briley 

Charles  Cain 

John  Reed 

N.  A.  Dryer .. 

H.  R  Carr 

F.  C.  Stillson 

P.  M  GlanvIUe 

John  Harwood 

H.  H.  Snowdon 

H.  N.  McCracken... 

A.  L.  Craft 

O.  F.  Munson 

E.  W.  Fleming 

H.  A.  Lewis 

Ben   Bennett 

H.  S.  Karcher 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Schlcks.. 

A.  C.  Adair 

A.  E  Shuster 

Clara  WlUlams 

Albert  Allen 

C.  A.  Barnes 

Evelyn  White 

S.  Gorton 

S.  J.  Lewis 

Eliza  Deyarmond 

R  D  Bailey 

Mrs.  C.  Martindale. 

V.  G    Lanning 

Louis  P.  Ernst 

Leonard  Rens 

E.  O.  ClUey 

Edward  Erskine 

W.  R.  Caldwell 

Thos   E  Shaw 

E  G.  Payne 

A.  C.  Sly 

H.  H.  Wood 

G.  A.  WooLsey 

Jas.  McDonald 

Wm.  G.  Graham 

R  S.  Campbell 

J.  H.  Beazell 

B.  E.  Richardson... 


Address. 


St  Ignaoe 

St.  Ignace 

Mackinac  Island 

Mt.  Clemens 

Utioa. 

New  Haven » 

Manistee 

Morrilla 

Bear  Lake 

Beacon 

Negaunee 

Mlchtgamme 

Ludixigton 

Ludington 

LudingtOD. 

Big  Rapids 

Chippewa  Lake 

Stanwood 

Menominee 

Hermansville 

Stephenson 

Midland 

Midland 

Midland 

Lake  City...- 

Lake  City 

Lake  City 

Monroe 

Ida 

Lambert  ville 

Greenville 

Carson  City 

Sheridan 

Lewis  ton 

HUlman 

Hillman 

Whitehall 

Holton 

Whitehall 

Fremont 

Newaygo 

White  Cloud 

Pontiac 

Farmington 

Clarkston 

Shelby 

Stetson 

Pentwater 

West  Branch 

West  Branch 

Rose  City 

Rockland ^. 

Ontonagon 

Rockland >.. 

Evart 

Tustln 

Ash  ton 

Luzerne 

Mio 

Mio 

Gaylord 

Gaylord 

Gaylord 

Coopers  ville 

Nordeloos 

Lamont 

Rogers  City 

Hawks 

Adalaska 

Roscommon 

Roscommon 

Roscommon 

Saginaw,  E  S 

Saginaw,  E  S 

Saginaw,  W.  S 

Port  Huron 

Port  Huron 

St.  Clair 


Occupation. 


Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Physiolan. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Farmer. 

Clergyman. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Lawyer. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Merchant 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Accountant. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Editor. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Editor. 

Lawyer. 

Teacher. 

Student. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Editor. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Lawyer. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Lawyer. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Farmer. 

Farmer. 

Farmer. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Physician. 

Farmer. 

Farmer. 

Druggist 

Merchant 

Lawyer. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 
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TABLE  XXIII.— -Concluded. 


County. 

Name. 

Address. 

Occupation. 

L  John  Rvert  -  -  -  

Mendon 

Teacher. 

St.  Josenh  .-.    .-.. 

<  N.  H-  Hayden  _  .   

Constantine 

Teacher. 

f  Geo.  D.  Losey 

Three  Rivers 

Teacher. 

i  H.  A.  Macklem. 

Marlette 

Teacher. 

Sanilac 

<  Chas.  G.  Putney 

Port  Sanilac 

Teacher. 

f  W,  B,  Ennent. . , 

Applegate 

Teacher. 

l  John   A-  Ohlfthnlm   _ .     . 

Seney 

Teacher. 

Schoolcraft 

<C    W.  Dun  ton 

Manistique 

Attorney. 

|j.  M.  Shank 

Manistique 

i  O.  Lb  Bristol 

Conmna    ...  

Teacher. 

Shiawassee 

J  A,  N.  Cody.:::::*:::::::::: 

f  Howard  Siooum 

Laingsburg 

Teacher. 

Corunna 

Teacher. 

(P.  G.  Davis 

Mayville 

Teacher. 

TTiisoola 

•<  Henry  Bush,  Jr 

Unionville ; -.-. 

Student. 

fE  J.  Darbee 

Caro 

Teacher. 

i  WeUs  G.  Browa 

Paw  Paw 

Teacher. 

Van  Buren. -. 

•<  E.  A.  Aseltine 

Gobleviile 

Teacher. 

f  C.  B.  Charles 

Bangor 

Teacher. 

(  W.  N,  Lister 

Aai1n«^ 

Merchant. 

Washtenaw >_ 

•(Bertha  H.  Mills. 

Ann  Arbor 

Student. 

1  M.  J   OavanauflTl?  . .        

Ann  Arbor 

Attorney. 

i  T.  Dale  Cooke. 

Detroit 

Teacher. 

Wayne _ 

•(Frank  Cody 

Delray 

Teacher. 

r  Robert  EL  Barbour 

Highland  Park. 

Teacher. 

i  H..  C.  Foxworthy 

Man  ton 

Farmer. 

Wexford 

•<  L.  A.  Tlbbetts 

Cadilac 

Teacher. 

|K  F.  Carr 

Harrlette 

Teacher. 

X  t 
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JOSEPH   ESTABROOK. 


VARNUM    B.    OOOHRAN. 


ii 


The  had  mmi's  death  w  hon-or;  but  the  just 
Keeps  something  of  hus  glory  in  the  dust,'^ 


JOSKPH    ESTABKOOK. 

The  annual  report  for  1893  contained  biographical  sketches  of  our  ex- 
state  superintendents;  of  the  fifteen  men  who  had  filled  that  position, 
but  seven  then  remained.  Since  that  time  two  othens,  Joseph  Estabrook 
and  Varnum  B.  Cochran,  have  passed  into  ^Hhe  beyond.- ' 

Prof.  Estabrook,  whom  we  mentioned  as  devoting  his  last  years  to  his 
beloved  Olivet,  died  at  his  home  on  September  29,  1894.  The  simple 
funeral  services  of  October  2  were  supplemented  on  October  25  by  a  memo- 
rial service  that  gave  ample  testimony  to  the  great  usefulness  of  the  earthly 
life  so  recently  ended.  Addresses  by  prominent  men  of  the  state  were 
given,  covering  his  labors  from  the  early  years  of  his  life  down  through  his 
work  at  Ypsilanti  into  that  of  his  riper  yeare  at  Olivet  College;  and 
character  sketches  were  drawn  of  him  as  teacher,  preacher,  reformer,  man, 
and  philanthropist.  The  key-note  of  the  sentiments  expressed  by  all  is 
given  in  the  following  words  that,  framed  in  flowers,  stood  at  the  head  of 
his  casket  as  his  body  lay  in  state  in  the  little  church  at  Olivet: 

**We  mourn  the  true  friend,  the  accomplished  scholar,  the  eloquent  orator,  the 
pure  patriot,  and  the  devoted  citizen." 


VARNUM    B.    COCHRAN. 

Mr.  Cochran  continued  to  reside  in  Marquette,  in  which  city  he  occupied 
a  prominent  place  in  business  circles,  until  his  death  which  occurred  in 
May,  1896. 

For  some  time  previous  he  had  l)een  a  great  suflferer  and  went  abroad 
with  the  hope  of  regaining  his  health,  but  the  insidious  disease  could  not  be 
stiiyed.  At  his  request  he  was  laid  to  re^^t  in  the  city  which  had  been  his 
home  for  more  than  a  quarter- century,  and  where  he  will  long  l>e  remem- 
bered as  a  man  of  enterprise,  integrity,  and  genuine  manliness. 
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Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  general  and  flaancial  statistics  of 174, 176 

Adrian  college,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 174, 176 

Affiliation  of  coantry  schools  with  Agricaltnral  college,  discussed  in  sapariotendeat's  intro- 

dnction 10 

Agricnltnral  College,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 174, 176 

Akeley  Institute,  general  and  fiuancial  statistics  of 174, 176 

Albion  College,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 174, 176 

Algebra,  number  of  districts  giving  instruction  in 119 

Alma  College,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 174, 176 

Amount  due  the  districts 96, 118 

of  township  library  money  on  hand  Sept.  6,  ]897 116 

paid  and  due  inspectors 97, 112 

commissioners 96,  127 

examiners 96,127 

township  chairmen  and  other  officers 97, 112 

Apportionment  of  primary  school  interest  fund 98,99 

public  money,  discussed  in  superintendents  Introduction 16 

Architecture,  school: 

Cut  and  plan  of  school  houEe,  one  room 82,  86,  86, 87 

three  room 60 

two  room .•. 55,66,88 

out-buildings 84 

General  summary  of  suggestions 88,  89 

Arithmetic,  number  of  districts  giving  instruction  in 119 

Associations,  county  teacher8\  number  held 127 

township,  number  held 127 

Battle  Creek  college,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 174, 176 

Bay  county,  description  of  school  house  cuts ^ 45 

schools 23 

Benton  Harbor  College,  neneral  and  finsnclal  statistics  of 174, 176 

Benzie  county  schools 28 

Ben zonia  College,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 174, 176 

Berrien  county,  description  of  school  house  cuts 49 

schools 19 

Blind,  School  for  the.  general  and  financial  statistics  of 174, 176 

Board  of  examiners,  expenses  and  compensation,  amount  of 96, 127 

number  of  days  devoted  to  meetings  of 127 

Bonded  indebtedness  of  the  districts,  amoant  of ..  ..  95, 112 

paid  on 95,110 

Botany,  number  of  districts  giving  instruction  in 119 

Branches  of  instruction,  statistics  of 119 

Building  and  repairs,  expenditures  for 96, 1C9 

Caton  Business  College,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 174, 176 

Central  Michigan  Normal  School,  general  aad  financial  statistics  of 174, 176 
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CertificAtee,  city,  granted  according  to  the  provUions  of  Sec.  13,  Act  No.  66 ]58«  160 

college,  number  holding 158, 160 

different  grades,  number  receiving W,  123 

normal,  nam  be  r  of  teachers  holding 91, 122,  IW,  160 

namber  of  applicants  for,  having  received  normal  instruction 94, 122 

regular 94,122,158,160 

special 94, 122. 168. 180 

receiving,  without  previous  experience  in  teaching 94, 122 

who  had  attended  institutes  during  year 94, 122 

revoked  or  suspended 122 

State,  number  holding 122, 168. 160 

Certification  of  teachers,  discussed  in  superintendents  introduction  8 

Cheboygan  county  schools 24 

Children  attending  public  school,  number  of 9;J,  100, 114 

between  6  and  20,  number  of 92, 100, 114 

in  graded  school  districts 92, 114, 180 

ungraded  school  districts 92,114 

Chippewa  county,  descrip  ion  of  school  house  cuts 61 

schools 25 

City  schools: 

Amount  paid  for  instruction 164-157 

regular  teachers 154-157 

special  teachers 154-157 

superintendents 154-167 

Attendance,  average  daily 148-153 

Children  between  Ave  and  twenty,  number  of 148-153 

Cost  per  capita  by  departments  for  instruction  and  incidentals 154-157 

Drawing,  schools  giving  instruction  in 149-153 

Enrollment  by  departments 148-152 

Flags,  U.  S.,  number  having 149-153 

French,  number  studying 149-153 

Grerman,  number  studying 149-158 

Graduates,  average  age  of. 149-158 

Greek,  number  studying 149-153 

Kindergarten  below  primary  grade,  number  of  schools  having 149-153 

work,  portion  of  time  In  first  primary  devoted  to 149-153 

Latin,  number  studying 149-153 

Music,  vocal,  schools  giving  instruction  in 149-153 

Non-resident  pupils,  number /)f 149-153 

Number  pupils  belonging,  average 148, 150, 152 

to  each  teacher 149,151, 158 

Penmanship,  schools  giving  instruction  in 149, 151, 153 

Superintendent's  time  given  to  supervision 149-153 

Teachers,  number  employed 148-158 

special,  number  of 149, 151, 168 

City  teachers: 

Certificates,  college,  number  holding ^ 158, 160 

different  grades  held  by 158, 160 

granted  by  State  Board  of  Education,  number  holding ^ 158, 160 

Largest  time  of  service  by  any  one  in  same  school 158, 160 

Number  employed 158, 160 

years  in  same  school 158, 160 

Civil  government,  number  of  districts  giving  instruction  in 119 

Clinton  county,  description  of  school  house  cuts 29 

schools JW) 

Cochran,  Varnum  B.,  ex-superintendent  of  public  instruction,  biogrAphtcal 179 

Colleges,  statistics  of  (see  state  and  Incorporated  institutions.) 

Commissioners,  school,  discussed  in  superintendent's  introduction 2 

list  of  for  1897 170 

number  of  schools  visited  by 1385 

salarlesof — 1*7 

Comparative  summary  of  statistics J*-W 

table  of  statistics  of  rural  schools 76 

Conductors  and  Instructors  at  teachers'  institutes,  list  of 165 

Cost  per  capita  of  schools 11* 
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Oourae  of  stady,  prescribed,  number  of  schools  with 126 

Oat  of  Detroit  oentral  high  school 76 

Deaft  school  for  the,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 174, 176 

Description  of  outs  of  rural  school  bnlldings: 

Bay  county 46 

Berrien  county 49 

Chippewa  county 61 

Clinton  county S8 

Detroit  central  high  school ^ 76 

Hillsdale  county 88 

Huron  county 66 

Iron  county 71 

Montmorency  county 86 

Oceana  county 40 

Wexford  county 42 

Detroit  Oollege,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 174, 176 

Detroit  College  of  Law,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 174,  176 

Detroit  College  of  Medicine,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 174, 176 

Detroit  Home  and  Day  School,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 174, 176 

Detroit  School  for  Boys,  general  and  financial  statistics  of. 174,176 

Detroit  UniTersity,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 174, 176 

Dictionaries,  number  of  schools  supplied  with «6,  i86 

District  libraries  (see  libraries.) 

taxes,  amount  received  from »6, 106 

Districts,  expenditures  of 96,100 

graded  school,  number  of 92,100 

number  supplied  with  fiagand  fiag-staff 06 

that  have  adopted  text-bookson  phsrsiology Ijf5 

maintained  school 93,  loo 

visited  by  commiftsloner  during  year 125 

resources  of 96,  106 

township  unit,  number  of 02,  lOO 

ungraded  school,  number  of ,     gs 

whole  number  of ^...  92,  lOO 

Drawing,  schools  giving  instruction  in 149,161,168 

Educational  funds: 

Agricultural  College  fund 90 

Income  of  primary  school  interest  fund ^ 90 

Normal  school  fund 90 

Primary  school  funds 90 

University  fund 90 

Estabrook,  Joseph,  ex-superintendent  of  public  instruction,  biographical 179 

Examinations  of  teachers,  statistics  5>f 94,112 

public  number  held 94,122 

Exsmlners,  county,  list  of 170 

Expenditures  for  teachers'  institutes 162 

of  school  districts 96,100 

Expenses  of  schools,  total  net 96, 109 

Ftonton  Normal  School  end  commercial  college,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 174, 176 

Ferris  Industrial  School,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 174, 176 

Financial  statistics,  miscellaneous 9S,  112 

Fiagand  fiag  staff,  number  of  districts  suppl  ltd  with 96 

Free  text-books,  number  of  dlstlcts  furnishing 93, 119 

French,  schools  giving  instraction  in 149, 161,158 

Funds,  educational 90 

General  school  statistics,  as  reported  by  school  inspectors •. lOO 

Geography,  number  of  districts  giving  instruction  in 119 

Oeomdtry,  number  of  districts  giving  Instruction  in 119 

German,  schools  giving  Instruction  in 149,161, 163 

German  American  Seminary,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 175, 177 

Globes,  number  of  schools  supplied  with 96, 126 
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Graded  school  ttatistics: 

AgflTegate  number  of  months  taaght  in 180 

Children  attending  8chool  In,  nnmber  of 9?,  114, 180 

between  6  and  SU.  nnmber  of 89, 114, 180 

CkMt'of,' per  capita 114 

total 180 

Indebtedness  of,  total 05,180 

Instrnotion  and  superintendence,  amount  paid  for 180 

Nnmber  of  districts  02 

Property,  estimated  yalnation  of : 86, 180 

School,  number  of  days  taught 180 

Teachers,  number  employed 98, 180 

wages  of,  average  monthly 94, 180 

total 04, 130 

Grammar,  number  of  districts  giving  instruction  in 119 

Grammar  school  department,  statistics  of  (see  city  schools.) 

Grand  Rapids  Medical  College,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 175, 177 

Greek,  schools  giving  instruction  in 149, 161, 163 

Hillsdale  College,  general  and  floanclal  statistics  of 175, 177 

Hillsdale  county,  description  of  school  house  cuts 83 

schools 18 

Hope  College,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 176,177 

Huron  county,  description  of  school  house  cuts 60 

schools 81 

Incorporated  institutions.  State  and,  general  and  finanofal  statistics  of 174, 176 

Indebtedness  of  districts,  amount  paid  on 109 

bonded  and  total 95, 112 

Industrial  Home  for  Girls,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 174, 176 

School  for  Boys,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 174, 176 

Inspectors  and  members  of  school  boards,  amount  paid 97, 118 

Institute  fees,  amount  collected 127 

Institutes,  average  attendance  at 168 

•  conductors  and  instructors 165 

discussed  in  superintendent's  introduction 8 

enrollment  In 96, 168 

kinds  and  grades  of  certificates  held  by  members 168 

location  and  date  of 163 

number  In  attendance  having  received  normal  instruction 168 

without  experience  in  teaching 168 

of,  held 96 

percentage  of  whole  number  of  teachers  that  attended 168 

receipts  and  expenditures  at , 96, 162 

International  Business  College,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 176, 177 

Iron  county,  description  of  school  house  cuts 71 

schools 26 

Kalamazoo  College,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 176, 177 

Kindergarten,  number  of  schools  having 149-159 

work,  portion  of  time  in  first  primary  devoted  to 149-163  > 

Krng  Business  College,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 176, 177 

Lansing  Business  University,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 176, 177 

Latin,  schools  giving  instruction  in 149, 161, 163 

Legally  qualified  teachers,  numberof 94, 122 

Legislative  Manual,  discussed  in  superintendent's  introduction 4 

Libraries,  discussed  in  superintendent's  introduction 7 

district,  amount  of  fines  received  from  county  treasurer  for 116 

paid  for  support  of 96, 116 

general  and  financial  statistics  of 96, 116 

numberof  districts  mHlntalniug 96,116 

volumes  added  to  during  year 116 

whole,  in 96, 116 
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Libraries,  towoBhip,  amoant  of  fines  received  from  county  treasurer  lor M,  118 

taxes  voted  for W.  lid 

IMkidfor  books  and  care  of 99, 110 

general  and  financial  statistics  of . 96, 110 

number  of  townships  maintaining 96, 110 

volumes  added  to  during  year 110 

whole  in 96, 116 

Library  books  and  care  of  library,  expenditures  for 100 

moneys,  number  of  townships  forfeiting... 96, 110 

usiDg  for  general  school  purposes. 96, 110 

receipts  from 106 

township,  amount  on  hand  SepL6, 1897 116 

Loans,  amount  of  interest  paid  on 2 9S,  109 

received  from - 168 

Maps,  number  of  schools  supplied  with 95, 126 

Michigan  College  of  Mines,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 174, 176 

Michigan  history  and  geography,  discussed  in  superintendeat*s  introduction. 8 

Michigan  Military  Academy,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 176, 177 

.Michigan  pupils*  reading  circle,  discussed  in  superintendent's  introduction 7 

Michigan  souvenir,  discussed  in  superintendent's  introductioQ 8 

Milk  tax,  receipts  from 96,106 

Moneys  on  hand,  amount  of 106 

Montmorency  county,  description  of  school  house  cuts 86 

schools 23 

M^c,  vocal,  schools  giving  instruction  In 149, 151, 163 

Natural  philosophy,  number  of  districts  giving  instruction  in 119 

Nature  study  bulletins,  discussed  in  superintendent's  introduotioB 11 

Nazareth  Academy,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 176, 177 

Necrology 179 

Net  receipts  of  all  districts 95, 106 

Non-resident  pupils,  number  of  In  city  schools *>. 149, 151, 163 

tuition  of,  amount 95, 106 

Normal  College,  State,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 174, 176 

Bchool,  Central,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 174, 176 

Oceana  county,  description  of  school  house  cute 40 

Olivet  College,  general  and  floancial  statistics  of 175, 177 

Oratorical  contests,  discussed  in  superintendent's  introduction 11 

Orthography,  number  of  districts  giving  fnstructlon  in 119 

Outline  for  teachers*  institutes,  discussed  In  superintendent's  introduction 8 

Penmanship,  schools  giving  Instruction  in 149, 151, 158 

Physiology,  number  of  districts  giving  instruction  in. 119 

havingadopted  text-books  on. 185 

statistics  as  to  teaohiDg  of 129 

Primary  school  departments,  statistics  of  (see  city  schools.) 

interest  fund,  apportionment  of 98, 99 

receipts  from 96, 106 

Private  and  select  schools,  statistics  of 9S,  121 

Public  examinations,  number  of 94, 122 

Pupils,  number  enrolled  in  graded  school  districts 92, 114, 130 

private  and  select  schools 98,121 

ungraded  school  districts 92, 114 

Raisin  Valley  Seminary,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 175, 177 

Reading,  number  of  diet ricu  giving  instructioo  in 119 

Report  of  committee  of  twelve  on  rural  schools,  discussed  in  siiperlntendent's  Introduction .  6 

Resources  of  school  districts 85, 106 

24 
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Rnral  schools  of  Miohigan : 

Bay  county 22 

BeDzie  county 28 

Berrien  oonnty 19 

Cheboygan  county „ 24 

Chippewa  county * 26 

Clinton  county : 20 

HUlsdale  county 18 

Huron  county 21 

Iron  county 28 

Montmorency  county 28 

Baored  Heart  Academy,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 176, 177 

Bohool  architecture: 

out  and  plan  of  school  house,  one  room 82,86,88,87 

three  room.. 60 

two  room 66, 66, 88 

out-buildiogs _ 8i 

general  summary  of  suggestions 88,  80 

School,  average  number  of  months 02, 100 

number  of  days,  in  graded  schools 180 

whole  number  of  days 100 

School  board  and  inspectors,  amount  paid  for  services 07, 112 

commissioners,  discussed  in  superintendents  introduction 2 

for  1807,  list  of 170 

number  of  schools  visited  by |26 

salaries  of ,...  127 

dlstrictSi  statistics  of  (see  districts.) 

for  the  Blind,  general  and  financial  statistics  of J74, 176 

Deaf ,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 174, 176 

'  houses,  number  and  material  of  construction 04,  lOO 

properly  ventilated -. 126 

sittings  provided  for 06, 100 

libraries,  discussed  in  superintendent's  introduction 7 

statistics,  general 100 

Schools  and  school  housee,  statistics  as  to  condition 04, 100, 126 

cost  per  capita 114 

number  having  uniform  text-books  in  each  branch i 126 

in  which  physiology  is  taught 120 

properly  claMlfled 126 

with  prescribed  course  of  study 126 

private  and  select,  number  of 93,  121 

popils  in,  estimated  number  of 03,  121 

teachers  employed  in 93,  121 

Seminary  of  the  Felician  Sisters,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 176, 177 

Special  day  exercises,  discussed  in  superintendent's  introduct 'on 6 

Spring  Arbor  Seminary,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 176, 177 

State  and  incorporated  institutions: 

Amount  of  legislative  appropriation 176 

Cost  per  student 176 

Current  expenses  for  the  year , 176 

Estimated  value  of  grounds,  building?,  etc 176 

Expenses  for  permanent  Improvements 176 

Funds,  amount  of  productive 176 

Graduates,  number  in  1897 174 

whole,  since  founded 174 

Income  from  productive  funds 176 

Instructors,  number  of 174 

Llabllilies 176 

Libraries,  number  of  volumes  added  during  year ^ 174 

whole,  in 174 

Location  of 174 

Organization,  date  of 174 

President  or  superintendent,  name  of. — 174 

Receipts* 176 

Students,  number  of 174 
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8tat«  manual  and  coarse  of  Btudy,  disonased  in  »aperlntendebt*8  introdnction 4 

State  Normal  OoUege,  general  and  financial  statistlce  of 1 174, 170 

State  Pablic  School,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 174, 176 

State  teachers'  reading  circle,  dlacossed  in  superintendent's  introduction A 

Statfstical  tables: 

Apportionment  of  primary  school  money W 

Branches  of  instruction 119 

Oomparative  summary  of  statistics  for  1806-7.. 98 

Oonditions  of  schools  and  school  houses 126 

Cost  per  capita  of  public  schools 114 

County  boards  of  school  examiners 170 

Employment  of  teachers 108 

Examination  and  certification  of  teachers j  128 

Expenditures  of  school  districts 109 

Financial  statistics  of  city  schools 164 

General  school  statistics 100 

Graded  school  statistics 180 

Miscellaneous  statistics 187 

financial -. 112 

of  city  schools 148 

Physiology,  extent  to  which  taught 129 

PriTateand  select  echools 127 

Reeourcesof  school  districts 106 

Special  report  of  superintendent  of  schools 16S 

State  and  incorporated  institutions,  statistics,  financial 176 

general 174 

Statistics  of  township  and  district  libraries 116 

Teachers*  institutes,  enrollment  and  attendance 168 

local  committees,  conductors,  etc 166 

receipts  and  expenditures 162 

St.  Mary*s  academy,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 174, 176 

Superintendent's  introduction: 

Affiliation  of  the  country  schools  with  the  Agricultural  College 10 

Apportionment  of  public  money * 16 

Certification  of  teachers 8 

County  school  commissioners 2 

Legislatire  Manual 4 

Michigan  history  and  geography 8 

Michigan  pupils*  reading  circle 7 

Michigan  souvenir 3 

Nature  study  bulletins 11 

Oratorical  contests 11 

Outline  for  teachers*  Instltutee 8 

Report  of  committee  of  twelve  on  rural  schools 6 

School  libraries 7 

Special  day  exercises 6 

State  manual  and  course  of  study ,.  4 

State  teat-hers*  reading  circle 6 

Teachers' examinations 10 

Teachers' institutes  8 

Text-book  legislation 14 

Text-book  lobbyists 13 

United  SUtes  fiag 12 

Tax,  one  mill,  amount  of 96. 106 

Taxes,  district,  for  all  purposes,  amoant  of I«j6 

Teachers,  aggregate  number  of  months  taught  by  men 

women 

amoant  paid 99,94,9S,  i 

certificates,  statistics  as  to •*, 

city,  statistics  in  regard  to  certificates  of 

time  of  service 

number  making  t<>ar!h<nga  permanent  occupation 

of  men  employed 

women  employed «»-»^ 

required  to  supply  schools no,  j 
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Teachers,  qnali^ ad,  nnmber  of 94,  Ifll 

wages,  statistics  as  to W«M,  96, 108, 109,  lA 

Teachers*  associations,  conn  ties  reporting 96 

connty,  nnmber  of  meetings  held 187 

township,  nnmber  of  meetlngsof 187 

institutes,  dlscnssed  in  superintendent's  introduction 8 

statistics  of  (see  institutes.) 

Text>book  legislation,  discussed  In  superintendents  Introduction U 

Text-book  lobbyists,  discussed  la  superintendent's  introduction 18 

Text-books,  uniform,  number  of  schools  having,  in  each  branch 126 

Total  expenses  per  capita  of  schools 114 

indebtedness  of  districts 96, 118 

r^lM>urcee,  amount  of 96,106 

Township  chairmen  and  officers,  amount  paid 97, 118 

libraries  (see  librariee.) 

unit  districts,  number  of 92, 100 

Townships  and  districts  reporting,  number  of 100 

Tuition  of  non-resident  pupils 95, 106 

Ungraded  school  statistics: 

Children  attending  school  in .• 92,114 

between  6  and  80,  number  of 92, 114 

Coetof  per  capita 114 

Indebtedness  of  total 96 

Number  of  districts ! 92 

Property,  estimated  valuation  of. 96 

Teachers,  number  employed 98 

wages  of,  average  monthly 94 

total 94 

United  States  history,  number  of  districts  giving  instruction  in 119 

United  States  flag,  discussed  in  superintendent's  introduction 12 

University  of  Michigan,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 174, 176 

Valuation  of  school  property,  estimated 96,100, 130 

Ventilation,  proper,  number  of  school  houses  having 126 

Vocal  music,  schools  giving  instruction  in 149, 161, 168 

Wages  of  teachers,  statistics  as  to 98,94,93, 108, 109, 180 

Wexford  county,  description  of  school  house  cuts 42 

Writing,  nun\^r  of  districts  giving  instruction  in 119 
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ALCONA  COUNTY. 

LORENZO    FREDERICK,    C'mnnUssiotier. 

S 

In  compliance  with  request  I  herewith  transmit  a  manuscript  report 
of  the  work  done  and  condition  of  the  schools  in  this  county. 

READING   CIRCLE   WORK. 

Two  reading  circles  have  been  organized  in  this  county  during  the 
present  year.  The  first,  of  which  Mr.  E.  A.  Rice,  was  president,  flour- 
ished for  a  time,  but  was  permitted  to  resolve  itself  into  a  political 
rather  than  an  educational  institution,  lasted  four  months  and  then 
failed. 

Our  next  reading  circle  was  organized  with  Mrs.  Dr.  Norton  as  presi- 
dent and  has  been  doing  very  excellent  work  under  the  guidance  of  that 
estimable  lady. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATION. 

Our  report  last  year  showed  that  in  this  respect  our  schools  had  im- 
proved, and  this  improvement  has  still  continued  during  the  present 
year. 

MEANS   OF   VENTILATION. 

Regarding  the  means  of  ventilation  I  can  say  very  little,  for  very 
little  has  been  done  by  school  oflQcers  to  improve  ventilation  in  any  of 
our  schools,  but,  like  "  Village  Tom,"  same  old  bricks  are  in  the  walls. 

SCHOOL   GROUNDS. 

Rome  of  our  districts  have  evinced  a  very  great  pride  in  leveling  the 
school  grounds,  planting  trees,  putting  up  neat  fences,  etc. 
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SPECIAL  DAY  OBSEBYANOE. 

The  observance  of  special  days  has  been  conducted  in  nearly  every 
school  in  the  county,  everybody  seeming  to  enjoy  them. 

INSPIRATION   INSTITUTES. 

I  regret  to  say  that  they  appear  to  be  growing  in  disfavor  in  our 
county  and  the  demand  appears  to  be  rising  for  class  institutes  instead. 

PROFESSIONAL  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

"Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention"  applies  in  the  case  of  profes- 
sional preparation  of  teachers  in  this  county,  some  with  little  energy 
have  dropped  out,  others  have  studied  very  diligently  to  prepare  for  the 
examinations  which  they  knew  awaited  them,  while  still  others  have 
taken  a  course  in  some  one  of  the  various  training  schools  of  the  State. 

INCREASE    OF    LIBRARIES. 

Two  new  school  libraries  have  been  established  during  the  year. 
Giuitin^  Mich, 


ALGER   COUNTY. 

H.    W.  SCHALL,  Commis.*ilou€r. 
READING   CIRCLE   WORK. 

No  organization  has  been  maintained  in  this  county  for  reading  circle 
work,  owing  to  the  distance  between  the  schools  of  the  county  and  the, 
difficulty  experienced  in  reaching  different  points;  but  individual  teachers 
have  taken  hold  of  the  work  and  have  been  quite  successful  with  it. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATION. 

Teachers  have  responded  very  willingly  to  a  request  td  decorate  their 
school-rooms,  and  the  result  has  been  very  gratifying. 

MEANS   OF   VENTILATION. 

Ventilation  has  been  carefully  attended  to  in  most  of  the  schools,  but 
in  some  there  is  no  way  to  secure  fresh  air  without  exposing  pupils  to  a 
draft. 

IMPROVEMENT   OF   SCHOOL   GROUNDS. 

In  the  village  schools  the  grounds  are  kept  in  good  order,  but  in  rural 
schools  are  neglected. 
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OBSBRVAXCE   OF   SPECIAL   DAYS. 

Teachers  have  been  urged  to  hold  special  day  exercises  and  invite  the 
parents,  and  have  quite  generally  done  so. 

INSPIRATION    INSTITUTpS. 

No  inspiration  institute  has  been  held  in  this  county. 

COUNTY  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  county  is  too  large  and  too  thinly  settled  to  make  county  associa- 
tions advisable,  as  some  schools  are  located  75  miles  from  the  county 
«eat. 

COOPERATION   OP   PATRONS. 

In  most  cases  patrons  have  cooperated  with  teachers  in  their  work, 
but  several  cases  to  the  contrary  have  been  noticed  during  the  year. 

PROFESSIONAL   PREPARATION   OF   TEACHERS. 

Teachers  have  done  all  that  could  be  expected  of  them  to  advance  in  the 
profession.  The  county  institute  was  attended  by  all  but  two  teachers 
in  the  county,  some  traveling  75  miles  by  rail,  some  30  miles  by  wagon, 
over  almost  impassable  roads,  and  one  young  man  walked  40  miles  to 
the  railroad  in  order  to  attend.  During  the  week  the  attendance  was 
nearly  100  per  cent. 

INCREASE   OF   LIBRARIES. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  establish  libraries  in  all  the  schools,  but 
so  far  very  little  has  been  accomplished  in  that  direction. 

GENERAL. 

In  general  the  work  done  in  the  schools  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
We  have  had  earnest  teachers  in  most  of  the  schools,  and  {rood  work  has 
been  the  result.  At  the  close  of  last  year  we  had  only  about  4  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  holding  second  grade  certificates;  we  close  this  year  with 
about  20  per  cent  holding  second  grade. 

Grand  Marais,  Mich. 


ALLEGAN  COUNTY. 

.1.    W.    HT'MPHRKV,    Commisshner. 
TOWNSHIP   RALLIES. 

During  the  year  we  have  held  nine  Township  Rallies  to  which  school 
officers,  patrons,  teachers  and  pupils  were  invited.  All  are  expected  to 
aid  in  the  afternoon  program,  while  the  evening  session  is  usually  a 
lecture  upon  some  phase  of  educational  work.    They  were  with  one 
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exception  well  attended,  and  we  believe  helpful  to  the  schools  in  those 
townships.  We  have  found  them  a  valuable  aid  in  securing  the  "Co- 
operation of  Patrons." 

OBSBRVANCE   OF   SPECIAL   DAYS. 

The  observance  of  special  days  has  received  particular  attention  in  our 
schools.  Our  teachers  are  alive  and  doing  their  duty  in  teaching  patri- 
otic sentiment,  and  these  special  days  are  exceedingly  valuable  to  this 
end.  The  interest  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  excellent  pamphlets 
published  by  the  Department. 

SCnOOL-ROOM    DKCORATION. 

We  began  in  our  initial  work  to  urge  the  necessity  of  decorating  the 
school-room  and  to  give  the  stars  and  stripes  a  prominent  place.  Our 
teachers  have  taken  the  suggestion,  and  many  a  dingy  wall  has  been 
changed  so  as  to  be  really  inviting. 

COUNTY   ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  county  has  two  educational  clubs,  one  for  the  eastern  and  the  other 
for  the  western  half.  Their  meetings  have  been  well  attended  and  teachers 
have  taken  a  hearty  interest  in  the  subjects  presented. 

GENERAL. 

As  a  whole  the  work  of  the  year  has  been  truly  gratifying.  There  has 
been  harmony  of  action  in  every  line  of  school  work. 

Wayland^  Mich, 


ALPENA  COUNTY. 

JAMES   A.    CASE,    Cwnmissioner, 
SCHOOL-ROOM   DECORATION. 

Many  of  the  school-rooms  I  find  nicely  decorated,  but  not  all. 

MEANS   OP   VENTILATION. 

There  is  no  special  means  for  ventilation  in  any  of  the  schools  outside 
the  city  of  Alpena. 

SOHOOL  GROUNDS. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  note  a  marked  improvement  in  school  grounds 
during  the  past  two  years. 

OBSERVANCE   OF   SPECIAL   DAYS. 

Special  days  are  not  always  observed  as  they  should  be. 
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PROFBSSIONAL   PREPARATION   OV   TBACUBR8.  « 

Mauy  of  the  teachers  are  providiug  themselves  with  good  books  and 
first-olass  educational  publications  with  a  view  to  better  preparing  them- 
selves for  their  work. 

INCREASE   OF    LIBRARIES. 

Not  many  of  our  schools  are  provided  with  libraries  or  supplementary 
reading.  The  fact  is  our  schools,  or  the  most  of  them,  are  sadly  lacking 
in  school  apparatus.  The  people  of  this  county  are  having  a  hard  strug- 
gle during  these  tight  times  to  maintain  the  schools,  and  many  things 
deemed  almost  indispensable  by  a  good  teacher  are  lacking. 

GENERAL. 

Upon  the  whole  I  think  the  teachers  of  this  county  are  doing  good 
work  and  that  nearly  all  the  schools  are  in  a  fairly  prosperous  con- 
dition. 

Alpena,  Mich, 


ANTRIM    COUNTY. 

.1.    K.    JKNKINS,    ComnuHxioner, 
CONDITIONS. 

In  addition  to  statistical  report,  I  wish  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
schools  of  Antrim  county  have  prospered  during  the  past  year.  We 
never  had  a  better  corps  of  teachers.  All  have  shown  much  interest  in 
their  work. 

HEADING    CIRCLE    WORK. 

Several  reading  circles  have  been  carried  on  successfully.  Teachers 
in  the  more  remote  districts  have  done  the  work  by  themselves.  Our 
county  association  is  on  a  splendid  footing,  and  during  the  past  year  two 
very  excellent  meetings  were  held. 

S(^HOOL-ROOM    DECORATION. 

School-rooms  and  school  grounds  have  recreived  considerable  atten- 
tion. 

OBSERVANCE   OF    SPECIAL    DAYS. 

Arbor  Day  was  vrry  gciHTally  observed.    Also  otlwr  siH^cial  days. 

PROFESSIONAL  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Candidates  for  c(»rtilicates  hav(*  shown  a  marked  advancement.  The 
teachers  holding  second  grade  c(a*tillcat(*s  are  more  numerous,  while 
those  holding  third  j»rad(*s  are  h*ss  num<*n)nR  than  a  year  ago. 
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QBNBBAL. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  visited  every  school  in  the  county,  the 
majority  of  them  twice.  In  several  districts  evening  meetings  were  held 
and  educational  subjects  discussed.  Our  schools  receive  good  support 
from  the  patrons. 

Mancelona,  Mich. 


ARENAC  COUNTY. 

JULIA    A.    INGLIS,    Cominissionei'. 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Teachers  examinations  are  much  the  same  as  in  '96,  with  this  excep- 
tion— ^there  are  more  applicants  for  second  grade  certificates  than  before. 
A  number  of  vacancies  caused  by  teachers  dropping  out  of  the  ranks  are 
being  filled,  I  am  pleased  to  state,  by  pupils  from  the  home  schools.  This 
one  fact  shows  that  we  are  gaining  ground  in  among  the  pine-stumps. 

Eighth  grade  examinations  have  brought  out  some  of  our  best  talent 
in  the  country  schools. 

teachers'    INSTITUTE. 

The  institute  of  the  past  year  had  without  doubt  the  best  attendance, 
as  to  per  cent  of  the  number  enrolled  that  was  ever  held  in  this  county. 
A  number  of  schools  having  closed,  the  attendance  was  not  so  large  as  it 
otherwise  would  have  been. 

GENERAL. 

There  are  two  graded  school  districts  in  the  county,  five  graded 
schools,  and  thirty-three  district  schools.  Whole  number  of  schools  in 
county,  thirty-five;  number  of  departments,  forty-one.  About  2,258 
pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  at  an  average  cost  per  capita 
of  ^.65. 

During  the  year  we  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  school  boards  the 
State  Manual  and  Course  of  Study.  In  many  cases  this  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  excellent  results,  the  board  requiring  more  complete  reports 
from  teachers  than  formerly  and  noting  more  carefully  the  course  of 
study. 

We  retire  from  the  active  work  of  commissioner  with  best  wishes  for 
the  advancement  of  schools  under  the  coming  man,  F.  D.  Noggle  of  Au 
Ores. 

fiterlinffj  Mich, 
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BARAGA  COUNTY. 

M.    J.    McKANNA,    CfJ^mmisitiouer. 
EXAMINATIONS. 

No  special  examinations  for  teachers  were  held  during  the  past  year. 
The  number  of  applicants  was  less  than  last  year,  but  a  large  per  cent 
of  those  who  wrote  were  successful.  A  number  of  teachers  from  the  dis- 
trict schools  who  have  been  teaching  on  third  grade  certificates  for  the 
past  three  years  are  now  preparing  for  the  second  grade,  and  will  attend 
summer  schools  during  the  holidays  to  prepare  for  August  examination. 
Two  examinations  were  held  for  eighth  grade  pupils.  Promotion  exami- 
nations for  other  grades  were  held  at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

teachers'  meetings. 

The  schools  of  each  township  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  township 
superintendent,  who  is  generally  the  superintendent  of  the  largest  village 
school  in  the  township,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  keep  the  country 
schools  in  close  touch  with  the  village  schools.  Township  teachers' 
meetings  are  frequent  and  beneficial. 

observance  of  special  days. 

Much  interest  has  been  manifested  by  teachers  and  pupils  in  both  the 
village  and  country  schools  in  observing  special  days  with  appropriate 
€xercises.  These  days  furnish  excellent  opportunities  for  teaching  patriot- 
ism. 

INCREASE   or    libraries. 

Only  a  few  of  the  district  schools  have  made  any  start  toward  piH)cur- 
ing  a  library.  All  the  townships  being  organized  under  the  unit 
system,  the  books  of  the  township  library  are  at  the  disposal  of  all  the 
children  in  the  township,  but  this  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  though  each 
school  had  its  own  library.  1  hope  to  see  a  library  in  every  district 
school  in  th<»  near  future. 

GENERAL. 

There  was  no  teachers'  institute  held  in  the  county  during  the  year, 
but  we  are  now  preparing  for  one  during  the  first  week  in  September. 
I  have  visited  all  the  schools  in  the  county  during  the  year,  and  think 
I  can  safely  say  that  both  village  and  country  schools  are  improving  year 
by  year,  and  that  they  compare  favorably  with  the  schools  of  surround- 
ing counties. 

Baraga,  Mich. 
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BARRY  COUNTY. 

FLORA   J.    BEADLE,    Commi^i(mt!,\ 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report,  somewhat  explanatory  of 
the  accompanying  statistical  report: 

UEADING    CIRCLE    WORK. 

During  the  past  year  the  township  reading  circle  plan  has  been  fol- 
lowed. The  work  has  been  outlined  by  the  commissioner,  the  local  sec- 
retaries reporting  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  on  attendance,  discussion, 
and  interest  of  the  members.  For  the  purpose  of  adding  interest  and  sta- 
bility to  the  work,  the  following  X)lan  of  credits  was  arranged  for: — a 
Professional  Interest  Certiticate  based  on  reports  of  local  secretaries  was 
issued  to  active  members,  entitling  them  to  teachers'  certificates  of  the 
same  grade  then  held,  without  examination;  providing  they  "shall  have 
previously  obtained  an  average  standing  of  85  per  cent  in  all  studies 
covered  in  two  or  more  previous  examinations,  and  w^ho  shall  have  been 
since  examination  continuously  and  successfully  teaching  in  the  same 
county,"  as  provided  by  law.  One  hundred  twenty-seven  members  have 
been  enrolled. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATION. 

The  subject  of  school-room  decoration  has  received  continued  attention 
throughout  the  year,  and,  as  a  consequence,  many  of  the  school-rooms 
are  much  more  presentable  and  attractive,  although  few  have  received 
any  real  works  of  art. 

MEANS    OF    VENTILATION. 

School-room  ventilation  is  receiving  attention  as  far  as  teachers  have 
it  in  their  power  to  control  the  same.  The  ventilation  provided  in  many 
buildings  is  poor,  but  as  new  buildings  are  constructed  and  old  ones 
repaired  the  subject  receives  attention. 

IMPROVEMENT   OF    SCHOOL   GROUNDS. 

Reports  of  different  teachers  show  that  the  school  grounds,  as  well  as 
houses,  are  receiving  attention  in  most  districts.  Arbor  day,  although 
stormy,  was  almost  universally  observed  in  accordance  with  suggestions 
contained  in  the  pamphlet  sent  out  by  the  state  superintendent.  Over 
two  hundred  trees  were  set  on  school  lawns,  some  few  flow(*r  beds  made, 
yards  raked,  etc.,  making  the  school  premises  more  attractive. 

INSPIRATION   INSTITUTES. 

One  inspiration  institute,  aside  from  the  ivgular  summer  institute,  has 
been  held.  The  value  of  this  institute  to  patrons  as  well  as  teachers- 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Fully  five  hundred  patrons  and  teachers  were 
present  at  every  session.  While  such  institutes  are  a  matter  of  expense, 
we  feel  that  we  have  valu<»  received  for  every  dollar  paid  our  able  corps- 
of  instructors,  and  hoj)e  to  hold  another  this  fall. 
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COUNTY  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Four  county  associations  and  several  township  rallies  have  been  held 
within  the  past  year.  We  have  been  assisted  by  prominent  educators  of 
the  State  at  these  meetings,  as  well  as  by  our  local  teachers,  and  feel 
they  are  a  source  of  professional  growth  and  educational  advancement. 

COOPERATION   OF    PATRONS. 

Continued  effort  has  been  made  to  enlist  the  interest  and*  support  of 
patrons  in  school  exercises  of  all  kinds.  We  feel  that  our  efforts  have 
been  rewarded  by  an  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  patrons  and  officers. 
There  is  among  our  people  a  growing  sentiment  that  demands  a  good 
school — a  sentiment  that  will  not  tolerate  a  poor  school. 

PROFESSIONAL   PREPARATION   OF   TEACHERS. 

Outside  of  the  work  of  summer  normals,  institutes,  reading  circles, 
etc.,  many  teachefrs  have  had  but  little  professional  training,  nor  is  the 
degree  of  scholarship  as  high  as  desirable,  still  we  feel  that  the  majority 
of  .our  teachers  improve  every  opportunity  they  can  for  advancement. 

INCREASE   OF    LIBRARIES. 

Many  volumes  have  been  added  to  district  school  libranes  during  the 
past  year,  while  all  the  village  schools  have  good  working  libraries. 
Socials  for  library  purposes,  many  of  which  have  been  held,  have  been  a 
means  of  enlisting  the  support  of  patrons  in  school  work;  besides,  in 
some  instances,  school  libraries  have  proven  main  factors,  not  alone  in  the 
advancement  of  the  school,  but  in  the  advancement  of  the  community  in 
general. 

GENERAL. 

In  general,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  a  proaperous  year  and  a 
steady  advancement  in  all  directions, — better  school  surroundings  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  new  apparatus  provided;  more  teachers  em- 
ployed by  the  3'ear,  and  better  school  sentiment  everywhere. 

Hastings  J  Mich. 


BAY    COUNTY. 

J.    W.    SMITH,    ("(PiiwiixHioiu  r. 


teachers'    ASSOCIATIONS. 


Bay  county  possesses  a  live  county  teachers'  association,  a  fact  that 
has  had  no  little  influence  in  keeping  the  teachers  abreast  of  the  times, 
and  in  awakening  an  interest  in  the  patrons  of  the  schools.  Its  meetings, 
which  are  four  in  number,  are  held  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  and 
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the  aim  is,  if  possible,  to  have  one  or  more  numbers  on  the  program 
which  shall  be  of  special  interest  to  the  locality.  The  association  also 
has  a  direct  influence  in  arousing  and  maintaining  a  professional  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  The  association  purposes  to  lend  next  fall 
its  assistance  in  making  an  Inspiration  Institute  a  great  success.  In 
this  way  we  hope  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  regular  institute  which 
will  be  held  for  one  week  in  August^ 

OBSERVANCE   OF   SPECIAL   DAYS. 

The  observance  of  special  days,  encouraged  and  assisted  as  it  is  by 
the  State  Department,  has  been  productive  of  much  good;  and  the  benefi- 
cial effect  does  not  stop  with  the  school,  but  is  felt  throughout  the  whole 
community.  The  carefully  selected  exercises  find  their  way,  sometimes 
as  a  whole,  but  nearly  always  in  parts,  into  the  homes,  not  only  awaken- 
ing an  interest  in  the  parents,  but  also  carrying  much  valuable  informa- 
tion. They  are  also  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  style  Friday  after- 
noon exercises,  because  of  the  excellence  of  the  selections,  and  also 
because,  being  upon  a  single  topic,  the  scrappy  style  of  the  old  system  is 
avoided. 

EIGHTH   GRADE     EXAMINATIONS. 

Our  experience  with  the  eighth  grade  examinations  during  the  past 
two  years  has  convinced  us  not  only  of  their  utility,  but  also  of  their 
necessity,  if  we  wish  to  secure  the  best  results  from  the  system  of  grad- 
ing which  has  been  introduced.  Our  examinations  are  conducted,  so  far 
as  is  possible,  by  the  members  of  the  county  board  of  examiners,  and  an 
opportunity  is  thus  given  to  inspect  at  leisure  the  results  of  the  teach- 
ing. There  is  certainly  room  for  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  examination  papers,  and  it  has  frequently  occurred  to  us  that  uni- 
form examinations  for  some  of  the  grades  below  the  eighth,  the  questions 
for  which  should  be  prepared  by  the  State  Department,  would  also  be 
productive  of  great  good. 

Bay  City,  Mich. 


BENZIE  COUNTY. 

Z.   F.    Mc(iEE,   Omnnissiotur. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  good  work,  and  teachers  have  taken 
more  care  in  grading  their  schools  and  have  left  better  and  more  com- 
plete records  in  their  classification  registers. 

COUNTY   ASSOCIATIONS. 

'The  work  of  the  county  association  has  been  very  encouraging,  the 
teachers  taking  more  pains  to  thoroughly  prepare  themselves  for  it, 
and  the  attendance  has  included  a  large  percentage  of  the  teachers  of  the 
county  at  each  of  the  three  meetings  held  during  the  year.  The  pulse 
of  interest  has  also  been  shown  by  the  large  attendance  of  patrons  of  the 
schools  at  these  meetings. 
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APPARATUS. 

Our  schools  have  purchased  considerable  apparatus  and  are,  as  a 
rule,  well  supplied. 

COMPULSORY   SCHOOL   LAW. 

There  is  an  increased  attendance  owing  to  the  truant  law  having  a 
very  wholesome  effect. 

OBSERVANCE   OF   SPECIAL   DAYS. 

Arbor  day  w^as  observed  by  many  of  our  schools  as  it  has  been  for 
several  years,  and  as  a  result  many  of  our  school  grounds  present  an 
improved  appearance  and  are  being  supplied  with  shade  trees. 

GENERAL. 

The  school  boards  have,  at  my  suggestion,  begun  their  spring  terms 
80  that  thev  have  closed  before  the  Fourth  of  Julv.  The  work  in  the 
school-room  has  been  carried  on  by  a  better  grade  of  teachers  with 
higher  qualifications,  and  we  believe  that  the  requirement  of  a  second 
grade  certificate — after  three  third  grade  certificates — has  produced  good 
results. 

Jienzonia,  Mich. 


BEKRIEN  COUNTY. 

ERNEST    P.    CLARKE,    Commissioner. 
ItEADING   CIRCLE   WORK. 

There  were  about  seventy-five  active  workers  in  the  reading  circles  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  The  books  read  were  Watkin's  American  Literature^ 
and  Patrick's  Pedagogical  Pebbles.  These  books  proved  very  popular 
with  our  teachers  and  were  actually  completed  before  the  close  of  Feb- 
ruary. We  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  only  about  four  months 
of  the  school  year  in  which  good  reading  circle  work  can  be  done;  viz., 
in  November,  December,  January,  and  February.  We  believe  that  if  the 
commissioner  restricts  the  reading  to  the  months  mentioned  and  makes 
it  intensive,  the  books  can  be  completed  by  the  close  of  the  winter  terms. 
This  plan  rallies  all  of  those  who  had  lost  faith  in  the  reading  circle, 
and  renderH  it  of  greater  value. 

The  "Pebbles"  was  taken  into  the  township  institutes,  and  furnished 
material  for  many  lively  and  i)rofitable  discussions. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATION. 

A  d<»cided  improvement  is  noticed  under  this  head.  A  majority  of 
our  schoolrooms  have  high  grade  decorations.  Many  schools  have 
added  framed  portraits,  mottoes,  flags,  etc.,  to  walls  that  last  year  were 
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bare  and  unattractive.  But  in  no.  other  line  has  there  been  such  a 
marked  improvement  as  in  the  school-room  walls,  twenty-one  of  which 
have  been  neatly  papered  and  a  still  larger  number  painted  or  kalsomined 
since  my  last  report  was  filed.  A  circular,  which  we  sent  out  early 
in  the  school  year,  calling  attention  to  the  condition  of  these  walls, 
we  believe  was  not  without  effect. 

9 

MEANS   OP    VENTILATION. 

Very  few  districts  in  the  county  in  building  school  houses  made  any 
special  provision  for  ventilation,  so  the  only  means  of  ventilating  that 
the  teacher  has  at  hand  are  the  doors  and  windows,  which  do  not  always 
give  satisfactory  results.  Ventilators  in  or  near  the  floor  ai-e  needed. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that,  in  the  absence  of  special  means  for  ventila- 
tion, many  teachers  pay  absolutely  no  attention  to  the  ventilation  of 
their  school-rooms  by  resorting  to  other  devices.  The  atmosphere  of 
these  rooms  may  be  overheated  and  foul  and  they  remain  oblivious 
of  the  fact.  Besides  manifesting  little  interest  or  enthusiasm  in  their 
work,  the  pupils  in  these  rooms  are  more  subject  to  colds  and  other 
forms  of  sickness. 

In  various  ways  we' have  called  the  attention  of  school  officers  and 
teachers  to  this  subject,  but  perhaps  nothing  short  of  a  compulsory  law 
will  bring  about  special  modern  provisions  for  ventilation.  We  believe 
this  subject  merits  more  attention  than  it  has  received  in  the  past. 

We  wish,  however,  to  give  many  of  our  teachers  credit  for  using 
the  means  at  hand  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  keeping  the  windows  down 
at  the  top  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  buildirig,  placing  six  inch  boards 
under  the  lower  sash,  thus  allowing  the  air  to  pass  between  the  sashes, 
etc. 

IMPROVEMENT   OF    SCHOOL   GROUNDS. 

Some  of  the  school  grounds  of  the  county  are  as  bare  as  the  traveled 
road.  Measures  should  be  taken  to  make  these  places  more  present- 
able. The  school  grounds  should  be  the  pleasantest  spot  in  the  district. 
We  believe  it  is  only  through  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day  that  school 
grounds  will  ever  be  beautified.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  schools 
observed  the  day,  as  the  time  set  by  the  Governor  is  too  late  in  the 
season  for  tree-planting  in  this  section  of  the  State.  It  might  be  a 
good  idea  for  the  commissioner  to  set  an  earlier  date. 

OBSERVANCE   OF    SPECIAL    DAYS. 

Special  day  exercisers,  if  conducted  in  the  right  spirit,  possess  great 
educational  value,  not  only  for  pupils,  but  for  others  who,  on  these 
occasions,  are  induced  to  visit  the  schools. 

INSPIRATION   INSTITUTES. 

This  county  has  hoi^n  favored  by  three  institutes  of  this  nature  during 
the  ]>ast  two  years,  and  plans  are  being  matured  for  another  one  next 
winter.    In  favor  of  this  form  of  institutes  are  the  following  points: 

We  have  only  first  class  talent  for  instructors,  men  and  women  of 
national  reputation;  there  is  a  better  attendance  of  teachers  than  at  the 
old  form  institute  (at  Niles  last  October  onlv  ten  of  the  teachers  of  the 
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county  were  absent);  there  is  better  interest,  as  tlie  teachers  come  direct 
from  the  school-room  and  at  the  close  of  the  institute  session  enter  it 
again,  taking  with  them  for  immediate  application,  whatever  they  have 
received  in  the  line  of  inspiration  and  instruction;  the  attendance  of 
patrons  is  increased  many  hundred  per  cent, — an  item  that  should  not 
be  overlooked. 

COOPERATION   OF    PATRONS. 

This  is  a  well  worn  topic  and  we  have  nothing  new  to  present  along 
this  line,  although  we  are  able  to  report  sixty-three  township  institutes, 
which  were  generally  well  attended  by  patrons.  Eight  joint  township 
meetings  were  also  held,  and  on  these  occasions  were  always  crowded 
by  the  patrons  and  teachers  of  the  vicinity.  We  believe  there  is  no 
factor  so  potent  in  building  up  a  healthy  school  sentiment  as  these 
institutes.  In  this  respect  they  are  vastly  superior  to  the  county  asso- 
ciations. 

PROFESSIONAL  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Wt»  believe  that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to  teach  who  has  not 
had,  in  addition  to  a  good  academic  training,  at  least  one  year  of  pro- 
fessional training.  Michigan  should  establish  more  normal  schools  and 
compel  teachers  to  make  some  preparation  for  their  important  work. 

INCREASE    OF    LIBRARIES. 

Twelve  of  Berrien  county's  schools  are  still  without  a  library.    We 
compile  from  teachers'  reports  the  following: 
Number   of   entertainments   held   to   raise   money   for    library 

books    71 

Amount  of  money  raised  during  the  year  for  this  purpose |406  49 

Amount  donated  by  the  districts 75  55 

Number  of  volumes  purchased  and  placed  in  libraries 989 

Number  of  new  libraries  established,  about 25 

Number  of  new  book  cases  provided 32 

This  report  does  not  include  village  nor  city  schools,  nor  does  it  include 
all  of  the  district  schools,  as  we  did  not  get  the  library  reports  from 
some  of  them. 

We  took  the  pains  to  see  that  only  readable,  instructive,  and  whole; 
some  books  were  purchased.  School  libraries  are  not  only  cultivating 
a  taste  for  good  literature,  but  are  serving  to  make  the  work  of  the 
school  more  interesting,  without  detracting  from  the  efficiency  of  the 
regular  school  work. 

GENERAL. 

Number  of  miles  traveled  by  the  commissioner  in  visiting  schools, 
1,525;  number  of  teachers  not  taking  a  school  journal,  10;  number  taking 
the  Moderator,  104;  Timely  Topics,  45;  Primary  Education,  20;  Current 
Digest,  1.*^;  Popular  Educator,  10;  Week's  Current,  10;  Normal  In- 
structor, 7;  Teachers'  Institute,  7;  Education  Extension,  7;  other  journals, 
15.  This  list  does  not  include  the  journals  taken  by  the  eighty-two 
citv  teachers. 

Two  new  school  houses  were  built  during  tho  year.  Eight  districts 
are  very  much  in  need  of  new  buildings.  Five  houses  are  seated  with 
old  faslnoncul  board  seats  ten  feet  long.    One  district  recently  disbanded. 
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its  property  being  attached  to  other  districts.  Nearly  all  the  schools  are 
supplied  with  the  necessary  appendages.  Forty-one  diplomas  were 
granted  to  eighth  grade,  graduates.  All  things  considered,  we  believe 
the  schools  of  Berrien  have  taken  a  long  stride  forward  during  the  past 
school  year. 

St,  Joseph,  Mich. 


BRANCH  COUNTY. 
M.    W.   WISNER,    CommU^siioner, 

In  submitting  this  final  report  for  the  school  year  '96  and  '97,  I  am 
glad  to  note  many  improvements  in  the  general  school  work,  and  but 
very  little  of  what  might  be  termed  retrograding.  The  three  factors 
detrimental  to  school  interest  are  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
selfishness,  and  jealousy;  and  of  these,  ignorance  easily  outweighs  the 
other  two.  The  teachers  are  alive,  ready,  willing,  and  enthusiastic  for 
the  improvement  of  the  schools. 

READING    CIRCLE   WORK. 

The  reading  circle  class  this  last  year  numbered  63  active  members; 
and  besides  this  general  work  a  large  per  cent  are  studying  and  attend- 
ing school  during  their  vacation,  preparing  for  second  grade  examina- 
tions. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATION. 

For  better  school-room  decorations  we  must  look  to  the  energetic 
teachers  and  the  better  class  of  citizens.  There  are  school-rooms  in  this 
county  as  nicely  decorated  as  the  finer  residences,  while  there  are  many 
more  whose  walls  are  barren,  not  because  of  poverty,  but  because  of 
unwillingness.  Our  patriotism  is^  at  par,  as  will  be  seen  by  schools  and 
teachers  making  first  choice  in  pictures  of  Washington  and  Lincoln. 

MEANS   OP    VENTILATION. 

The  means  of  ventilation  has  not  improved;  it  is  a  problem  that  I 
would  not  hold  a  district  responsible  for.  The  best  authorities  do  not 
agree  as  to  method,  and  to  satisfy  myself  I  analyzed  samples  of  air  taken 
from  four  different  school-rooms.  The  samples  were  taken  from  the 
rooms  during  the  coldest  winter  weather,  that  I  might  get  the  highest 
per  cent  of  CO^,.  On  Jan.  27,  I  found  in  a  room  containing  20  pupils,  in 
which  there  were  10.08  parts  of  gas  in  10,000,  and  this  room  is  supposed 
to  be  well  ventilated;  on  Jan.  29,  in  a  room  with  10  pupils  and  no  means 
of  ventilation,  that  there  were  13.28  parts.  Feb.  2,  a  room  with  the  best 
means,  containing  21  pupils,  had  11.47  parts;  Feb.  3,  a  room  with  venti- 
lators and  containing  23  pu])ils,  had  20.46  parts.  With  these  figures  it  is 
still  an  open  question  as  to  the  proper  means  of  ventilation. 
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IMPROVRMBNT   OF   SCHOOL  GROUNDS. 

The  improvement  of  school  grounds  and  the  observance  of  special 
days  go  hand  in  hand.  Arbor  Day  is  a  uniform  school  day  in  this  county 
devoted  to  exercises  and  the  improvement  of  school  grounds.  Feb.  12, 
and  22;  May  30,  and  Flag  Day  are  all  well  observed. 

INSPIRATION   INSTITUTES. 

County  inspiration  institutes  have  not  been  tried  in  this  county,  but 
the  township  meetings  have  been  very  successful.  It  is  an  inspiration 
worth  going  miles  to  see,  when  a  commissioner  can  appoint  the  evening 
and  then  go  to  the  school  house  and  And  it  filled,  from  front  to  rear, 
with  old  and  young,  teachers  and  non-teachers.  When  more  of  this  can 
be  done  and  politics  be  forgotten  for  the  time  being,  the  sooner  the 
school  spirit  will  be  at  par.  All  this  leads  to  a  standing  for  the  county 
association.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  Cold  water  kills  the  liveliest 
association  that  ever  was  born,  but  in  Union  City  with  an  attendance 
of  300  and  at  Quincy  with  an  attendance  of  200,  we  can  have  a  happy 
resurrection. 

COOPERATION    OF    PATRONS. 

The  cooperation  of  patrons  in  a  majority  of  cases  is  good,  but  you 
must  go  to  them. 

PROFESSIONAL  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

There  are  few  teachers  who  have  had  a  college  or  a  normal  course,  but 
many  are  high  school  graduates,  and  not  a  few  have  had  work  in  the 
Normal  or  some  preparatory  college. 

INCREASE   OF    LIBRARIES. 

The  increase  of  libraries  is  slow,  but  is  coming  our  way.  It  has  been 
my  advice  to  start  the  library  with  a  good  dictionary,  and  this  has  been 
done,  which  may  account  for  the  seeming  lack  of  interest  in  this  part 
of  school  work. 

I  am  sure  the  coming  commissioner  will  find  an  agreeable  corps  of 
teachers,  and  I  have  the  best  wishes  for  her  work  and  the  schools. 

Cohhoaier,  Mich. 


CALHOUN  COUNTY. 
A.  G.    RANDALL,  (^oinmisiiiomi'. 

The  school  work  in  this  county  during  the  year  just  closed  has  been 
quite  satisfactory.  Improvements  are  noted  in  the  following  particulars: 
(a)  higher  ideals  upon  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils;  (b)  better  equip- 
ments in  the  line  of  apparatus;  (c)  a  disposition  to  improve  school 
premises  and  make  them  more  attractive;  (d)  a  growing  demand  for 
better  teachers;  (e)  more  interest  in  school  work  by  patrons. 
3 
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GRADB   EXAMINATIONS. 

Two  grade  examinations  have  been  held  during  the  year  attended  by 
nearly  two  hundred  pupils.  About  seventy  per  cent  of  the  candidates 
received  diplomas.  Serious  complaint  is  made  of  the  questions  being 
too  diflScult.  A  comparison  of  the  questions  with  those  used  in  teachers' 
examination  ten  years  ago  will  demonstrate  that  they  are  more  diflBcult 
than  the  questions  then  used  for  third  grade  certificates. 

teachers'  meetings. 

But  two  meetings  of  the  County  Teachers'  association  have  been  held 
during  the  year,  owing  to  various  causes,  more  especially  the  prevalence 
of  contagious  diseases  in  various  portions  of  the  county. 

INCREASE   OF    LIBRARIES. 

Teachers  in  a  large  share  of  the  districts  have  established  libraries 
by  holding  socials,  entertainments,  etc.,  thereby  securing  funds  and  at 
the  same  time  arousing  a  wholesome  public  sentiment.  Faithful  work 
along  this  line  for  a  few  years  more,  and  every  district  in  the  county 
will  have  a  good  working  library. 

GENERAL. 

For  five  years  past  the  present  commissioner  of  schools  has  had  the 
management  of  the  schools  of  the  county.  As  a  result  of  the  recent 
election  a  new  commissioner  will  assume  the  duties  of  the  office,  com- 
mencing July  1,  1897. 

14:  will  not  be  deemed  out  of  place  if  a  brief  review  of  the  work  during 
the  five  years  be  presented  in  this  report.  The  law  creating  the  office 
of  commissioner  of  schools  came  into  effect  the  fourth  Tuesday  of 
August,  1891,  so  that  the  present  commissioner  began  his  duties  at  the 
commencement  of  the  school  year  1891.  Although  experienced  in  school 
work,  he  had  little  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  before  him.  Scat- 
tered over  a  territory  of  720  square  miles,  containing  162  districts  with 
178  teachers  in  charge  of  6,188  pupils,  was  the  problem  in  hand  to  solve 
in  the  interest  of  the  highest  good  to  all  concerned. 

A  system  of  county  supervision  previously  undertaken,  was  in  its 
infancy  and  remained  to  be  established  and  developed.  It  would  be 
a  long  story  to  enumerate  the  various  plans  and  measures  adopted  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  teachers  and  enlist  the  cooperation  of  school 
officers.  Among  the  more  significant  movements  to  accomplish  this  end 
inaugurated  in  the  outset  were  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day,  the  estab- 
lishment of  pupils'  and  teachers'  reading  circles,  and  the  creation  of  a 
true  professional  spirit.  It  is  due  the  teachers  of  the  county  to  state 
that  they  have  never  been  found  lacking  in  readiness  to  respond  to  all 
reasonable  claims  upon  them.  Occasionally  districts  have  been  affiicted 
with  teachers  born  a  half  centurv  too  late,  but  in  the  main  thev  have 
kept  in  touch  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  labored  zealously  for  the 
good  of  their  pupils  and  the  highest  interest  of  the  public.  It  is  safe 
to  stnte  that  no  class  of  people  eneraired  in  other  trades  and  professions, 
manifest  the  interest  and  devotion  that  tenchers  exhibit  in  their  work. 
The  mechanic  goes  to  his  task  with  little,  if  any,  thought  as  to  whether 
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his  services  will  prove  profitable  or  otherwise  to  his  employer,  and  he 
drops  his  work  at  the  close  of  the  day  to  give  it  no  thought  until  the 
whistle  blows  the  next  morning.  Not  so  with  the  true  teacher,  his 
school  is  the  sole  object  of  his  plans,  day  and  night,  from  the  time  he 
enters  upon  his  duties  until  he  closes  his  contract.  The  demands  upon 
his  time,  his  patience,  his  tact,  his  purse,  and  his  zeal  are  onerous  and 
constant.  It  often  happens  that  his  motives  are  misinterpreted  and  he 
is  confronted  by  opposition  where  he  should  have  aid  and  encourage- 
ment. Whether  he  meets  with  assistance  or  resistance,  he  must  pre- 
serve the  same  self-poise  and  pursue  his  duties  faithfully  and  earnestly 
to  the  end.  Five  years  of  service  with  the  teachers  of  the  county  have 
convinced  the  commissioner  that  the  mass  of  them  are  devoted  to  their 
work  and  that  they  have  true  conceptions  of  their  high  calling. 

It  is  natural  that  during  these  five  years  strong  attachments  should 
be  formed.  Just  how  strong  such  friendship  was  the  commissioner  did 
not  realize  until  the  fact  was  forced  upon  him  that  the  present  relation- 
ship must  soon  terminate.  With  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  loyal 
teaching  force  of  the  county  for  earnest  cooperation,  kindly  encourage- 
ment, and  uninterrupted  fidelity,  the  commissioner  retires  from  his  five 
years'  service  to  the  county,  trusting  that  he  has  contributed,  in  a  small 
way  at  least,  to  the  progress  of  the  public  schools  and  to  the  betterment 
of  the  youth  of  the  county  who  are  soon  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
sacred  duties  of  citizenship, 

Tel'om^ha,  Mich. 


CABS  COUNTY. 

C.    E.    CONE,    Commissioner. 
READING    CIRCLE   WORK. 

The  county  was  organized  into  township  reading  circles  as  far  as 
practicable. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATION. 

Our  school  houses  are  for  the  most  part  decorated  with  flags,  pictures, 
plants,  etc. 

MEANS   OP   VENTILATION. 

In  the  construction  of  our  school  buildings  the  means  of  ventilation 
seem  to  have  been  almost  totally  ignored.  Some  of  our  teachers  have 
placed  a  narrow  bonrd  under  the  bottom  frame  of  each  window  and  thus 
correct,  in  a  measure,  the  neglect  of  the  builder. 

IMPROVEMENT   OF    SCHOOL    GROUNDS. 

Rome  of  our  school  grounds  have  been  improved  by  grading  and  the 
planting  of  trees  and  flowers. 
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OBSERVANCE   OF   SPECIAL   DAYS. 


This  practice  is  not  yet  very  general  in  the  county.  However,  quite 
a  number  of  our  teachers  do  celebrate  Thanksgiving  Day,  Washington's 
Birthday,  Memorial  Day,  and  Arbor  Day. 


COUNTY   ASSOCIATIONS. 


The  0as8  County  Teachers'  Association  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
"We  hold  two  meetings  a  year,  one  in  October  and  one  in  May.  These 
.aFe  always  well  attended. 

COOPERATION    OF    PATRONS. 

I  think  the  patrons  of  our  schools  are  generally  on  the  side  of  good 
schools  and  progress.  But  they  do  not  attend  the  township  meetings  in 
large  numbers.  Perhaps  they  would  do  better  if  these  meetings  were 
held  in  the  evening. 

PROFESSIONAL    PREPARATION    OF   TEACHERS. 

Here  we  notice  quite  a  marked  improvement.     A  comparison  of  my 
statistical  report  for  this  year  with  that  of  last  year  will  show  the  fol- 
lowing gains: 

Reduction  in  number  of  applicants  for  certificates,  per  cent 5  8-10 

Number  receiving  first  grade  certificates  endorsed  by  state  super- 
intendent last  vear none 

Ditto,  this  year 2 

Number  of  applicants  that  received  second  grade  certificates: 

Last  vear 10 

This  vear 44 

Number  of  applicants  that  received  third  grade  certificates: 

Last  year 141 

This  vear 117 

« 

Number  receiving  certificates  who  had  no  experience  in  teaching: 

Last  vear *^9 

This  year .*^o 

Number  receiving  certificates  who  had  Normal  School  instruction: 

Last  year 9 

This  vear 12 

Number  receiving  certificates  who  attended  institute: 

Last  year fiO 

This  voar 71 

Number  of  teachers  in   county  holding  Michigan  State  Normal 

certificates: 

T  ast  vear 11 

This  vear 15 

A  greater  number  of  teachers  attended  summer  schools  this  summer 
than  ever  before. 

INCREASE    OF    LIBRARIES. 

A  few  new  school  libraries  have  been  established  and  new  volumes 
added  to  the  older  ones. 
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QRNBRAL. 

The  examination  questions  have  stimulated  teachers  to  keep  better 
posted  in  current  history,  which  has  tended  toward  broader  culture. 

Fifty-eight  pupils  completed  the  course  of  study  and  passed  the  grade 
examination. 

CassopoliSj  Mich. 


CHIPPEWA    COUNTY. 

T.   R    EASTERDAY,    Commissioner, 
PROFESSIONAL   PREPARATION    OP   TEACHERS. 

The  teaching  force  in  Chippewa  county  has  been  increased  in  number 
and  value  greatly  this  year  by  the  addition  to  our  numbers  of  graduates 
from  the  Normal  and  other  colleges  having  the  five  year  certificates. 
I  have  insisted  on  our  teachers  taking  Normal  courses  of  twelve  weeks 
if  possible,  and  at  least  seven  of  them  are  at  Big  Rapids;  some  are  with 
Cleary  and  others  elsewhere.  We  pay  rather  better  wages  than  teachers 
**below"  get,  and  so  we  are  improving  along  this  line. 

COOPERATION    OF    PATRONS. 

I  think  the  school  oflScers  are  waking  up  to  the  pi'opriety,  I  say  neces- 
sity of  systematic  grade  work;  and  many  of  them  begin  to  know  that 
there  is  a  system  in  Michigan  leading  the  child  of  five  on  regularly  up 
through  sixteen  grades,  and  that  the  first  half  of  this  great  work  is  done 
in  our  countv  schools. 

a, 

TOWNSHIP   UNIT    SYSTEM. 

Where  the  township  unit  system  is  adopted  in  our  county  it  works 
admirably.  A  few  intelligent  men  can  do  much  better  work,  and  petty 
neighborhood  quarrels  do  not  come  into  school  affairs.  I  have  had  four 
ridiculous  quarrels  on  my  hands  this  year  born  of  private  and  personal 
pique. 

GENERAL. 

The  school  buildings  in  so  many  cases  are  not  what  they  should  be 
on  sanitary  grounds.  "Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,"  and  I  dare  not 
hope  to  put  this  county  right  at  once.  I  am  sowing  the  sc^  all  the  time 
and  evervwhere,  and  mv  successor  will  have  a  comfortable  salarv  and 
an  easy  time.  The  county  is  rapidly  opening  up.  At  3  p.  m.  Wednes- 
day I  had  my  choice  to  walk  back  ten  miles,  stay  at  the  hotel  and  stage 
twentv-four  miles  home  next  forenoon,  or  walk  nineteen  miles.  Mv  wife 
prepared  my  supi)er  and  I  slept  in  my  own  bed.  In  my  work  I  am  doing 
something  of  this  sort  frequently. 

I  hope  next  year  will  be  much  bettt»r  than  any  previous  one,  because, 
after  two  hard  years,  I  am  getting  the  attention  of  both  teachers  and 
school  officers. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie^  Mich. 
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CLARE  COUNTY. 

E.   D.   PALMER,   Commissioner. 

READING    CIRCLE    WORK. 

The  reading  circle  work  was  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  into  a  number  of  local  circles,  with  a  competent  leader  for  each, 
each  circle  being  designated  by  the  name  of  an  American  author;  as 
"Irving  Club,"  etc.  Reading  was  carried  on  and  meetings  held  regu- 
larly for  discussion.  This  work  has  been  highly  beneficial  in  several 
ways,  though  the  general  verdict  is  that  the  "Select  American  Classics" 
was  not  a  satisfactory  book. 

IMPROVEMENT   OF    SCHOOL   GROUNDS. 

There  is  a  growing  interest  in  the  improvement  of  school  grounds,  and 
the  past  year  has  witnessed  marked  changes  in  many  districts. 

COUNTY    ASSOCIATION. 

The  association  held  two  meetings,  both  of  which  were  well  attended, 
enthusiastic,  profitable,  and  inspiring.  At  the  spring  meeting  there  was 
an  exhibit  of  school  work, — not  the  exceptional,  but  the  normal  work 
done.  It  was  a  success  and  promises  to  be  a  feature  of  our  association 
meetings  hereafter. 

PROFESSIONAL    PREPARATION    OF   TEACHERS. 

Owing  in  part  to  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  requirements  for 
teaching  in  this  county,  and  in  part  to  the  growing  professional  spirit 
engendered  by  the  association,  institute,  and  other  means,  there  is  an 
increasing  number  of  teachers  who  spend  their  summers  in  normal  school 
study.    There  is  a  growing  demand  for  good  books  on  teaching. 

INCREASE   OF    LIBRARIES. 

School  libraries  are  receiving  some  attention.  One  township  has 
recently  added  over  100  volumes  especially  selected  for  pupils  in  the 
schools,  and  a  plan  has  been  adopted  whereby  these  books  will  be  as 
easily  accessible  to  each  school  as  though  each  had  a  separate  library. 
It  is  a  far  more  economical  arrangement  than  to  have  district  libraries. 

Clare,  Mich, 
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CLINTON  COUNTY. 

R.    M.   WINSTON,    Commissioner. 

INCREASE    OF    LIBRARIES. 

• 

The  movement  to  provide  libraries  for  our  rural  schools  has  passed 
over  our  state  and  so  far  nothing  of  a  permanent  nature  has  come  from 
the  agitation.  The  school  library  is  of  greater  aid  than  the  other  ap- 
paratus provided.  In  the  hands  of  good  teachers  no  apparatus  equals 
it  in  value.  Ex-State  Supt.  Andrew  S.  Draper  of  New  York  insisted 
on  following  the  law  of  that  state  which  forbade  spending  the  school 
library  money  except  for  books  of  reference,  aids  to  teachers,  and  books 
connected  with  the  studies.  Supt.  Draper  believed  that  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  between  the  school  library  and  a  public  library. 
I  believe  that  the  township  library  of  Michigan  revived,  or  raised  from  the 
dead,  as  may  be,  and  administered  as  a  circulating  library,  is  productive  of 
inspiration  of  the  right  sort.  My  rural  schools  do  not  need  inspiration  of 
spirit  so  much  as  inspiration  of  knowing  how.  I  am  convinced  that  some 
features  might  be  added  to  the  administrative  features  that  would  be 
very  helpful  to  school  districts.  The  library  money  should  be  used  for 
library  purposes  only.  Give  us  this  privilege,  and  we  will  show  some- 
thing of  a  permanent  nature  in  the  school  libraries  of  to-day.  We  have 
formed  four  township  libraries  with  the  circulating  feature.  In  all,  we 
have  purchased  thirty  libraries.  We  shall  continue,  but  should  appre- 
ciate aid  to  make  our  libraries  permanent. 

INSPIRATION   INSTITUTES. 

Our  state  Institute  last  May  was  attended  by  180  teachers.  It  was 
considered  such  a  success  that  the  teachers  voted  for  another  to  be  held 
at  Ovid  the  coining  fall.  The  institute  is  of  great  benefit, — the  means 
provided  to  keep  teachers  well-informed  on  current  educational  thought, 
methods  of  teaching,  and  inspiration  to  greater  and  better  efforts.  It 
does  all  of  this.  May  it  not  do  more?  I  think  so.  A  state  board  of 
institute  workers  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  could 
give  us  a  definite  course  of  institute  training  for  all, — a  course  with  a  be- 
ginning and  an  ending.  At  present  each  institute  is  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  the  institute  work  for  the  year  and  for  all  time. 

GENERAL. 

The  general  condition  of  our  schools  shows  continued  improvement. 
The  State  Manual  and  Course  of  Study  has  been  of  great  benefit  and 
fulfills  the  pro])he8y  of  its  authors  and  advocates,  and  shows  more  clearly 
each  year  the  wisdom  of  that  most  excellent  body,  the  State  Association 
of  Secretaries  of  the  Boards  of  Examiners,  that  called  for  and  author- 
ized its  publication.  The  grading  of  our  rural  schools  is  one  of  the 
many  gn^at  services  performed  by  the  secretaries  and  perpetuated  by 
the  commissioners  of  to-day.  Over  two  hundred  twenty-five  pupils 
attended    our   final    examinations,    and    nearly    one   hundred    received 
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diplomas  showing  completion  of  the  w  ork  of  our  rural  schools.  These 
pupils  do  not  stop  their  school  work,  but  continue  by  attending  high 
schools  or  by  taking  advanced  work  in  the  home  school.  St.  Johns  high 
school  enrolled  fifty-five  of  this  class  last  year;  other  schools  in  the 
county  enrolled  proportional  numbers.  The  enrollment  of  the  coming 
year  will  be  greater.  All  of  this  shows  that  the  right  spirit  is  abroad  in 
the  county,  and  that  the  aid  given  by  the  course  of  study  is  appreciated 
by  our  teachers. 

We  try  to  push  and  carry  forward  successfully  all  matters  of  interest 
suggested  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  I  am  pleased 
to  state  that  I  have  received  much  aid  and  encouragement  from  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  his  able  assistants. 

St.  Johns,  Mich, 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY. 

FLORA    M.    MARVIN,    Commissioner. 

teachers'  examinations. 

Where  wages  are  low  and  terms  short,  teaching  does  not  offer  many 
inducements  to  the  ambitious.  As  a  consequence,  our  attendance  at 
examinations  has  steadily  decreased  until  at  the  last  two  but  one  appli- 
cant was  present  on  each  occasion.  Still  we  have  enough  teachers  to 
more  than  supply  the  schools,  and  a  good  share  of  them  hold  second 
grade  certificates. 

SCHOOL-BOOM    DECORATIONS. 

Upon  the  walls  of  our  school  houses  can  be  seen  many  portraits  of 
our  most  distinguished  presidents,  statesmen,  and  writers;  also  many 
beautiful  pictures  of  happy  child-life. 

PROFESSIONAL    TRAINING   OF   TEACHERS. 

But  few  of  our  teachers  have  had  any  professional  training. 

general. 

Old  Glory  waves  over  all  our  schools  and  many  of  our  teachers  are 
enthusiastic  in  their  efforts  to  fire  their  pupils  with  patriotic  fervor. 
In  some  schools  the  special  days  are  observed. 

Our  schools  are  in  a  much  better  condition  than  they  were.  Teachers 
are  more  systematic,  schools  are  better  classified,  and  there  is  great 
advancement  in  the  methods  used,  proving  that  we  have  a  progressive 
and  wide-awake  bodv  of  teachers. 
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DELTA  COUNTY. 

A.    P.    SMITH,    Cwnmissioner, 
QBADING    OF  SCHOOLS. 

Considerable  has  been  accomplished  along  the  lines  of  grading  and 
classification.  I  have  placed  classification  registers  in  most  of  the 
schools,  and  I  think  the  teachers  in  most  instances  are  making  good 
headway  at  classification  of  pupils.  Physiology  is  well  taught  in  most 
schools,  also  the  matter  relating  to  dangerous  and  communicable  dis- 
eases. 

PROFESSIONAL  PREPARATION  OP  TEACHERS. 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  the  past  year  in  the  work  of 
examinations.  The  teachers  have  devoted  considerable  time  to  study 
and  self-improvement  and,  as  a  result,  many  have  obtained  a  higher 
grade  certificate.  A  large  percentage  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  hold 
second  or  first  grade  certificates. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  of  the  school  houses  of  the 
county  are  in  poor  condition,  many  of  them  are  in  good  working  con- 
dition. The  township  of  Masonville  alone  has  built  three  good,  com- 
modious houses  the  past  year. 

TOWNSHIP   UNIT   SYSTEM. 

This  system  works  well  in  this  section,  as  it  brings  in  much  non- 
resident land  and  thereby  secures  taxes  that  could  not  otherwise  be 
obtained  for  school  purposes.  One  new  township  district,  Garden,  has 
been  added  to  the  list  this  vear. 

INSTITUTES. 

There  was  an  institute  held  at  Escanaba  Aug.,  ^96,  and  many  teachers 
were  present  and  manifested  considerable  interest  in  spite  of  the 
hot  weather.  Have  advocated  holding  an  institute  in  the  fall  or  spring, 
and  am  pleased  to  say  the  state  superintendent  has  given  us  an  inspira- 
tion institute  for  Oct.  14,  15,  and  16  of  this  year. 

GENERAL. 

This  is  a  large  county  and  many  of  its  schools  are  not  easy  of  access, 
being  at  least  thirty  miles  from  the  railroad,  yet  I  have  been  able  to 
make  an  annual  visit  and  to  many  others  have  also  made  occasional  visits. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  there  has  been  considerable  progress  made  along 
prv<»ra:  Uuoh  of  school  work. 
4 
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In  conclusion  I  will  say  that,  while  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
future,  there  has  been  a  general  advancement  this  past  year  and  the 
signs  point  to  progress  for  the  coming  year. 

Gladstone,  Miah. 


DICKINSON  COUNTY. 

ED.    L.    PARMENTER,    Commissioner, 

teachers'  associations. 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Range  Teachers'  Association  was  held 
by  invitation  outside  its  territory  at  Menominee.  Dr.  R.  G.  Boone  of 
Ypsilanti  was  principal  speaker.  The  plan  of  having  general  sessions  in 
the  forenoon  and  sectional  meetings  in  the  afternoon  was  for  the  first 
time  tried  and  met  with  general  approval. 

A  large  delegation  from  this  county  attended  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Upper  Peninsula  Educational  Association  at  Ishpeming. 

INSPIRATION   INSTITUTES. 

The  inspiration  institute  is  agreed  to  be  the  form  best  suited  to  our 
nt^eds,  and  the  time  of  holding  it,  within  the  school  year. 

SCHOOL    BULLETINS. 

If  duplicated  on  the  mimeograph  and  issued  monthly  by  the  com- 
missioner, these  are  found  to  be  a  useful  and  effective  means  of  communi- 
cation with  the  teachers. 

NEEDED   LEGISLATION. 

It  is  believed  that  a  longer  term  of  attendance  and  a  higher  maximum 
age  limit  should  be  provided  for  by  the  compulsory  attendance  law; 
also  that  the  establishment  of  school  libraries  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory. 

GENERAL. 

The  township  unit  system  is  in  force  throughout  the  county,  and  meets 
with  general  approval.  A  uniform  list  of  text-books  for  the  entire 
(!Ounty  has  been  adopted  by  all  boards  of  education.  The  State  Manual 
and  Course  of  Study  is  followed  in  all  the  schools.  Two  visiting  days 
a  year  have  been  granted  by  all  boards  of  education,  the  schools  to 
be  visited  and  the  days  used  designated  by  the  commissioner,  to  whom 
written  reports  of  all  visits  are  made. 

Iron  Mountain,  Mich. 
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EMMET  COUNTY. 

A.    L.   DEUEL,    Commh<sioner. 

In  connection  with  my  annual  statistical  report  I  hereby  make  a  sup- 
plementary report  to  the  same. 

In  my  work  this  year  I  have  urged  all  my  teachers  to  work  towards  one 
specific  end,  viz.,  to  train  the  boys  and  girls  so  that  they  would  make 
good  American  citizens,  saying  that,  when  this  was  accomplished,  it 
was  all  we  could  ask  of  them;  that  the  State  had  a  right  to  demand  it 
in  return  for  what  it  was  doing  for  them.  Keeping  this  thought  before 
them  constantly,  insisting  that  every  school  house  should  be  a  radiating 
center  for  patriotic  sentiment,  taking  part  in  pole-raising  exercises,  giv- 
ing the  pupils  extracts  from  our  best  historians  along  the  line  of  patriotic 
sentiment  and  delivering  addresses  to  the  patrons  of  the  school  along 
this  same  line — all  of  these  combined  have  made  our  teachers  more 
enthusiastic,  increased  the  interests  of  the  patrons  in  the  school,  and 
the  pupils  were  more  punctual  in  their  attendance.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  taking  into  consideration  the  various  political  and  socisll  conditions 
existing  at  the  present  time  in  ournation,  now  is  the  time  to  make  this 
work  especially  prominent  in  our  schools,  because  upon  the  intelligence 
and  virtue  of  its  people  depends  the  perpetuity  of  the  State. 

Harbor  SprtngH,  Mich, 


GLADWIN  COUNTY. 

T.    G.    CAMPBELL,    CrnnmisHioncr. 

As  commissioner  of  schools  for  Gladwin  county  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1897,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  increasing  number  of 
second  grade  certificates  granted  during  the  year  shows  a  gratifying 
improvement  in  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  in  this  county,  that 
the  schools  are  doing  good  work,  and  that  the  rapid  settlement  of  the 
county  is  producing,  and  will  continue  to  produce  a  very  desirable 
reduction  in  the  average  annual  cost  of  giving  each  child  of  school  age 
in  the  county  a  fairly  good  public  school  education.  We  think  that  in 
the  newer  counties  such  as  this — the  township,  or  even  better  the  county 
unit  system  would  prove  much  superior  to  the  district  system,  in  that 
school  houses  might  be  more  conveniently  located,  Ihe  cost  of  the  schools 
could  bo  matenally  lessened,  and  Ihe  burden  of  their  support  more  equita- 
blv  distributed. 

« 

Gladwin,  Mich. 
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GRAND  TRAVERSE   COUNTY. 

G.    W.    McWETHY,    CfmimisRioner. 

In  accordance  with  your  request  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 
report : 

SCHOOL    VISITATION. 

All  the  schools  have  been  visited  and  the  work  of  the  different  teachers 
noted;  but,  on  account  of  the  increased  amount  of  office  work,  as  much 
time  could  not  be  given  to  the  visiting  of  schools  as  I  wished. 

GRADING   OF  SCHOOLS. 

Classifying  our  schools,  especially  the  eighth  grade  examinations,  and 
the  granting  of  diplomas  to  candidates  successful  in  the  examinations^ 
has  increased  the  work  of  the  commissioner,  but  it  is  the  part  of  his 
work  which  is  most  profitable  to  the  schools. 

COOPEUATIOX .  OF    PATRONS. 

Patrons  are  showing  a  greater  interest  in  the  schools;  school  officers 
exercise  greater  care  in  the  selection  of  teachers;  and  teachers  are  hired 
for  the  year  in  nearly  every  instance  where  they  are  doing  satisfactory 
work. 

But  few  changes  were  made  during  the  last  year,  and  teachers  with- 
out successful  experience  have  found  it  hard  to  secure  positions.  Our 
patrons  and  teachers'  meetings  have  been  well  attended;  and  I  am  very 
sure  that,  through  the  influence  of  these  meetings,  patrons  and  teachers 
have  been  brought  nearer  to  each  other  and  more  in  sympathy  in  the 
work  of  true  education  for  our  boys  and  girls. 

SCHOOL   EXHIBITS. 

The  school  exhibit  at  the  fair  last  fall  was  the  best  we  have  ever  given 
and  was  pronounced  the  greatest  attraction  at  the  fair.  It  showed  the 
work  that  is  being  done  in  our  country  schools,  and  was  a  surprise  to 
many.  Fifty-three  schools  made  the  exhibit  and  received  large  framed 
pictures  of  Washington  or  Lincoln,  and  we  do  feel  proud  of  the  work 
that  is  being  done  in  our  country  schools  through  the  loyalty  of  the 
teachers  in  carrying  out  all  suggestions  offered  by  the  commissioner. 

GENERAL. 

While  there  has  been  but  a  gradual  improvement  in  our  schools  from 
year  to  year  as  the  teachers  have  become  better  acquainted  with  the  work 
of  grading  or  classifying  them,  still  we  can  look  upon  the  work  of  this 
year  with  a  degree  of  satisfaction  as  we  contemplate  the  marked  im- 
provement and  little  trouble  in  the  various  schools. 
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Libraries  have  been  placed  in  a  number  of  schools,  and  flags  have 
been  purchased  and  are  now  floating  over  every  school  house  in  the 
county  but  four. 

Traverse  CUpj  Mich. 


HILLSDALE  COUNTY. 

W.    H.    FRENCH,  Ccntimis^ioner. 
READING   CIRCLE    WORK. 

We  have  a  circle  of  110  members  this  year. 

Instead  of  following  the  old  plan  of  individual  study  and  written 
reports,  we  divided  the  county  into  four  districts  and  held  a  meeting  in 
each  district  on  the  four  Sundays  of  each  month;  thus  having  28  meet- 
ings during  the  year.  At  these  the  commissioner  acted  as  chairman, 
and  the  work  was  studied  as  a  lesson.  Results  have  shown  this  plan 
to  be  much  superior  to  the  old  one,  and  we  shall  continue  it  the  coming 
year. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF    QROUNDS. 

• 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  school 
grounds  during  the  past  two  years.  Officers,  teachers,  and  pupils  have 
removed  rubbish,  set  out  trees,  planted  and  trained  flowers,  thus  making 
the  "school  home"  attractive. 

OBSERVANCE   OF    SPECIAL   DAYS. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  Washington's  Birthday,  Arbor  Day,  and  Memorial 
Day  have  been  generally  observed  with  appropriate  exercises. 

COUNTY    ASSOCIATIONS. 

Two  meetings  have  been  held,  and  under  the  leadership  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Miss  Sloan.  Intense  interest,  large  attendance  and  a  general  uplift 
has  been  produced. 

INSPIRATION    INSTITUTES. 

May  13th,  14th,  and  15th  were  Red  Letter  Days  in  the  educational 
history  of  Hillsdale  county.  In  spite  of  rain  and  mud  we  had  the  largest 
educational  gathering  ever  held  in  the  county.  It  was  a  great 
success  and  too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  Mr.  Pattengill  for  the 
able  and  business-like  methods  in  conducting  affairs,  and  to  Mr.  Ferris, 
Miss  Sloan,  Miss  Harris,  and  Mrs.  Burton,  who  ably  assisted  in  impart- 
ing enthusiasm  and  instruction  to  the  earnest  and  progressive  teachers 
of  the  county.  The  teachers  unanimously  voted  to  repeat  the  experience 
next  fall. 
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INCREASE   OF   LIBRARIES. 

We  now  have  fifty  working  libraries,  and  many  districts  have  raised 
money  during  the  year  which  will  be  expended  in  September,  and  thus 
greatly  increase  the  number  of  libraries.  There  is  a  growing  interest 
along  this  line  and  we  hope  to  have  every  school  equipped  with  suitable 
reference  books  before  the  close  of  next  year. 

GENERAL. 

School  interests  have  made  a  marked  advance  during  the  past  year. 
This  is  noticeable  in  the  increased  attention  given  by  patrons  and  officers 
to  the  schools,  the  better  professional  spirit  among  teachers,  and  the 
increased  regularity  of  attendance  among  pupils.  I  am  encouraged  with 
the  assurance  that  the  labors  of  the  teachers  have  generally  been  crowned 
with  success,  and  that  the  schools  are  increasing  in  efficiency  and  useful- 
ness. 

Hillsdale,  Mich. 


HOUGHTON  COUNTY. 

WILLIAM    BATH,    C(mimisiiion€t\ 

Since  my  third  annual  report,  the  educational  interests  of  this  county 
have  made  that  steady  progress  which  indicates  a  very  healthy  develop- 
ment, and  the  results  reflect  great  credit  upon  our  efficient  and  energetic 
superintendents  and  the  teachers  in  general,  and  also  are  very  encour- 
aging and  gratifying  to  school  officers,  patrons,  and  myself.  While  it 
is  true  that  schools  in  a  very  few  districts  are  not  what  they  should 
be,  and  there  is  room  for  much  improvement,  yet  there  seems  to  be  a 
strong  desire  in  these  localities  for  better  schools  and  greater  sacrifices 
are  being  made  to  secure  them. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATION. 

Many  of  our  earnest  and  enthusiastic  teachers  have  adorned  the  walls 
of  their  school-rooms  with  beautiful  pictures  of  some  of  our  late  presi- 
dents and  poets,  some  very  choice  flowering  plants  on  the  window  sills, 
and  across  the  low^er  half  of  each  window  a  clean  white  lace  curtain, 
drawn  on  a  fine  piece  of  white  string,  thereby  assisting  the  teachers 
very  nuiterially  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and,  in  addition,  giving 
the  pupils  a  very  practical  and  excellent  object  lesson. 

IMPROVEMENT   OF    SCHOOL   GROUNDS. 

Wiih  but  few  exceptions  the  school  grounds  are  in  excellent  condition, 
a  large  number  of  trees  having  been  planted  this  year;  and  great  interest 
is  manifested  by  most  of  our  teachers  and  pupils  in  keeping  them  in 
perfect  order. 
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« 

OBSERVANCE   OF    SPECIAL   DAYS. 

On  such  days  "Old  Glory"  floats  proudly  over  every  school  house,  and 
the  teachers  have  adopted  the  excellent  plan  of  observing  them  with 
appropriate  exercises  devoted  to  Washington,  Lincoln,  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  and  other  prominent  Americans. 

INSPIRATION    INSTITUTES. 

An  inspiration  institute — the  first  in  this  county — was  held  at  Calumet 
last  December,  commencing  on  Thursday  evening,  the  10th,  and  con- 
tinuing until  4  p.  m.  Saturday,  the  13th,  under  the  efficient  management 
of  the  Hon.  H.  R.  Pattengill,  ably  assisted  by  \V.  N.  Ferris,  Miss  Ada 
V.  S.  Harris,  and  Prof.  McFarlaue  from  the  Normal,  and  Prof.  Stickney 
of  Ann  Arbor.  It  was  a  first-class  institute  from  beginning  to  end, 
full  of  life,  enthusiasm,  and  up-to-date,  practical  instruction  which  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  fully  three  hundred  teachers. 

COOPERATION   OF   PATRONS. 

School  officers  and  patrons  generally  take  a  livelier  interest  in  edu- 
cational matters  than  they  have  in  years  past.  Special  exercises  are  well 
attended  by  patrons,  but  to  get  them  to  visit  the  schools  while  the 
classes  are  at  work  seems  to  be  impossible.  Although  they  are  very  gen- 
erous towards  the  schools  by  furnishing  them  with  every  requsite,  and 
many  of  them  know  their  presence  in  the  school-room  at  such  a  time 
would  be  very  helpful  to  both  pupils  and  teachers  by  giving  the  former 
more  confidence  in  themselves  and  arousing  the  latter  to  a  greater 
degree  of  enthusiasm,  yet  they  persistently  avoid  the  school-room  while 
the  school  is  in  session. 

PROFESSIONAL  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

A  larger  proportion  of  our  teachers  than  ever  before  have  received 
professional  training,  and  many  of  our  boards  have  adopted  the  plan 
of  not  engaging  any  applicant  who  has  not  taken  a  course  at  the  State 
Normal. 

INCREASE   OF    LIBRARIES. 

School  libraries  are  receiving  marked  attention. 

GENERAL. 

My  associations  with  the  people,  teachers,  and  pupils  have  been  very 
pleasant  and  agreeable  to  me  during  the  past  four  years,  and  it  may  be 
proper  here  to  state  my  conviction  that  the  people  of  this  county  who 
most  appreciate  our  nobh*  public  school  system,  are  in  harmony  and 
satisfied  with  the  relation  that  this  »,.<ice  sustains  to  that  system. 

In  conclusion  I  would  extend  to  teachers  for  their  courtesy,  friend- 
ship, and  timely  tokens  of  repard —  to  j»arents,  school  officers  and  friends 
in  all  parts  of  the  county  whose  continuous  hospitalities  and  liberality 
1  have  so  often  enjoyed,  my  sincere  thanks  and  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments. 

JTmiffhton,  Mich, 
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HURON  COUNTY. 

D.    E.   SPENCER,    Ccmmissimer, 

READING   OIRCLB    WORK. 

Our  teachers*  reading  circle  enrollment  numbers  ninety-six,  an  in- 
crease of  six  over  last  year.  Early  in  the  year  I  divided  the  county  into 
four  districts  with  four  places  of  meeting  in  each  district.  A  district 
meeting  was  held  each  month  at  some  one  of  these  places,  making  a 
meeting  for  every  Saturday  in  the  month.  I  was  present  at  every  one 
except  two.  These  meetings  were  well  attended  by  both  teachers,  pupils, 
and  patrons.  Programs  were  so  arranged  as  to  give  school  officers  and 
patrons  a  part.  One  hundred  seventy-five  was  the  greatest  number  at- 
tending at  any  one.  These  meetings  have  taken  the  place  of  the  township 
teachers'  meetings  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  county  association.  The 
good  that  has  been  accomplished  by  bringing  together  teachers,  officers, 
and  patrons  to  discuss  topics  of  vital  importance  to  all,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATION. 

This  subject  has  received  considerable  attention  and  results  are  grati- 
fying, indeed.  In  many  school-rooms  portraits  of  our  great  men  in  war, 
statesmanship,  and  literature  decorate  the  walls.  In  others  evergreens, 
flags,  kindergarten  work,  and  other  handicraft  of  ingenious  teachers 
and  pupils  are  so  arranged  as  to  beautify  and  make  pleasant  the  place 
so  dear  to  us  all — the  school-room.  The  custom  of  papering  the  walls 
of  the  school-rooms  is  getting  a  hold  in  the  county  and  it  shall  have  our 
hearty  support. 

MEANS   OF   VENTILATION. 

On  this  subject  little  can  be  said.  In  the  construction  of  all  the  older 
buildings  no  care  has  been  exercised.  In  the  newer  buildings  some  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject,  but  the  system  in  most  buildings 
is  still  faulty.  Our  county  is  just  in  process  of  changing  from  the  log 
house  of  pioneer  times  to  the  flne  brick  school  house  built  after  modern 
plans,  and  this  subject  is  receiving  our  closest  attention. 

IMPROVEMENT   OF   SCHOOL  GROUNDS. 

Largely  our  school  grounds  are  well  fenced.  Each  Arbor  Day  adds  to 
the  number  of  trees  for  shade,  and  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  im- 
mediate surroundings  of  the  school  premises. 

OBSERVANCE  OF  SPECIAL  DAYS. 

With  respect  to  special  day  observances,  were  Huron  county  teachers 
to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  they  would  not  be  found  wanting.  We 
have  but  few  who  would  care  to  use  "Special  Days"  for  loaflng  or  for 
any  other  purpose  than  that  for  which  they  are  intended.  Many  teach- 
ers, realizing  the  good  to  be  derived  from  the  wholesome  influence  of 
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Christmas  exercises,  enter  into  these  with  spirit.  Washington's,  Lin- 
coln's, Longfellow's,  and  many  other  of  our  great  and  honored  men's 
birthdays  are  celebrated  with  appropriate  exercises.  Arbor  Day,  Michi- 
gan Day,  Flag  Day,  and  Decoration  Day  have  all  been  carefully  observed, 
greatest  stress  being  put,  by  many,  upon  the  last.  I  am  justly  proud  of 
my  t(»achers,  and  am  happy  to  be  able  to  make^o  good  a  report. 

INSPIRATION   INSTITUTE. 

Our  inspiration  institute  last  October,  with  H.  C.  Rankin  as  conductor 
and  Prof.  ('has.  McFarlane  and  Miss  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris  as  instruct- 
ors, was  a  "hummer."  It  inspired  and  kept  us  inspired  during  the  whole 
year.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  time  for  an  inspiration  institute 
is  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  Wherever  I  went  through  the 
county  during  the  year,  I  saw  evidences  of  the  impressions  received  by 
the  teachers  at  the  institute.  Here,  again,  I  have  to  speak  favorably  of 
my  teachers.  They  are  regular  attendants  at  the  State  institute,  and  are 
eager  to  improve  all  the  means  of  bettering  themselves  as  teachers. 

COUNTY    ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  county  association  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  At  its  last  meet- 
ing in  June,  J*rof.  Hamilton  King  of  Olivet  gave  the  Friday  evening  lec- 
ture, and  on  Saturday  an  excellent  program  was  participated  in  by  more 
than  a  hundred  teachers  and  a  few  patrons. 

COOPERATION   OF    TATUONa. 

As  a  rule  our  patrons  are  most  loyal  to  the  public  schools,  and  ever 
stand  ready  to  assist  in  any  movement  intended  to  improve  them. 

PBOFfafiSIONAL  TRAINING  OF  TEAOHBBS. 

Few,  perhaps  too  few,  of  our  teachers  have  ever  had  any  professional 
training  other  than  what  they  have  received  from  actual  experience  in 
the  school-room.  I  believe  that  Huron  county  teachers  will  average  well 
with  any  in  the  State  with  regard  to  age  and  years  of  experience.  While 
they  are  not  yet  old,  still  they  are  not  children.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
every  year  finds  them  more  capable  of  performing  the  important  duties 
of  teacher. 

INCREASE   OF    LIBRARIES. 

Two  years  ago  there  were  but  eight  libraries  in  the  county.  At  the 
close  of  this  vear  thev  number  sixtv-seven.  These  have  been  established 
by  means  of  entertainments,  the  majority  of  which  I  have  attended, 
thereby  encouraging  the  teachers  and  assisting  in  the  good  work. 

GENERAL. 

(trading  of  schools  has  t)eeii  a  very  fruitful  field  of  labcH*.  Nothing  has 
contributed  to  the  general  good  of  our  schools  more  than  a  careful  grad- 
ing.   Grade-work  alone  is  completely  revolutionising  the  work.    Teach- 
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ers,  pupils,  and  patrons  are  enthusiastic  over  it,  and  the  schools  are  tak- 
ing long  strides  ahead.  Commencement  day  in  the  rural  schools  is  a  new 
feature,  but  it  has  come  to  stay  in  Huron  county. 

Our  school  exhibit  occupies  a  separate  building  on  the  county  fair 
grounds.  It  has  assumed  immense  proportions  and  is  wielding  a  power- 
ful influence.  Every  year  thousands  of  school  children  come  up  to  the 
fair  to  compare  notes.  Teachers  get  hints  from  the  work  of  others, 
amd  go  home  to  put  them  into  practice.  Parents  are  delighted  to  see  the 
work  of  their  own  boys  and  girls  beinjg  honored  with  a  place  in  the 
exhibit,  and  go  home  to  labor  for  their  advancement.  •  This  year's  ex- 
hibit far  surpasses  any  of  the  past,  not  only  in  quantity  but  in  quality. 
For  best  w^ork  exhibited  two  banners  are  presented,  one  to  the  district 
school  and  one  to  the  graded  or  village  school.  Diplomas  are  also 
granted  to  the  schools  making  second  and  third  best  exhibits. 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  the  busiest  of  my  life,  but  I  have  great 
satisfaction  in  considering  its  results. 

Bad  Axe,  Mich. 


IONIA    COUNTY. 

E.    B.   HALE,    Commissioner. 


teachers'  examinations. 


During  the  past  year  we  have  held  three  public  examinations.  Teach- 
ers are  steadily  improving  in  qualifications.  The  questions  that  are  now 
found  in  the  examinations  have  pi*oved  to  teachers  that  there  is  some- 
thing valuable  outside  of  one  text-book,  and,  as  a  result,  we  find  teachers 
reading  good  current  papers  and  studying  various  text-books. 

teachers'  meetings. 

Teachers  of  Ionia  county  held  three  county  teachers'  associations^  sev- 
enteen township  associations,  and  one  iqspiration  institute  during  the 
year. 

Teachers  seldom  fail  to  take  part  in  these  associations,  especially  in  the 
township  meetings.  Patrons  also  attend  these  meetings  and  take  part  in 
the  discussions.  I  can  safely  say  that  we  get  the  most  good  from  such 
gatherings.  Our  inspiration  institute  was  truly  inspirational.  Hon.  H. 
R.  Pattengill,  Chas.  McKenny,  and  Chas.  McMurry  were  the  instructors. 

APPARATUS. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  school  apparatus  and  nearly 
every  school  is  well  supplied.  There  has  been  some  fault  found  regard- 
ing the  law  requiring  school  officers  to  supply  schools  with  maps,  globes, 
etc.,  but  this  has  been  overcome  by  progressive  patrons  and  teachers. 
In  most  cases  the  libraries  have  been  purchased  with  money  obtained  by 
pupils  and  teachers. 
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SCHOOL   EXHIBITS. 


We  had  an  exhibit  at  the  fair,  but  were  unable  to  get  the  board  of 
directors  to  give  a  day  for  children. 

GENERAL. 

The  school  work  of  Ionia  county  is  in  a  progressive  condition.  Three 
new  school  houses  were  built  last  year,  and  some  others  were  overhauled 
and  made  better.  School-room  walls  are  decorated  with  pictures;  teach- 
ers are  employed  for  the  year;  officers  are  hiring  the  best  teachers.  A 
large  majority  are  cooperating  with  teachers  in  trying  to  obtain  the 
highest  standard  of  education. 

Ionia,  Mich. 


IOSCO  COUNTY. 

J.    K.    OSGERBY,    Commissioner, 

In  harmony  with  your  request  I  most  respectfully  submit  the  following 
report  of  my  work  as  commissioner  and  of  the  general  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  schools  of  Iosco  county: 

READING   CIRCLE    WORK. 

A  teachers'  reading  circle  has  been  maintained  and  monthly  meetings 
held,  at  which  readings,  reviews,  and  discussions  were  given  by  the 
teachers.  The  meetings  were  held  at  East  Tawas  and  Tawas  City  alter- 
nately, Oscoda  and  Au  Sable  conducting  a  special  course  for  their  teach- 
ers under  direction  of  their  respective  superintendents. 

SCHOOL-ROOM   DECORATION. 

School-room  decoration,  aside  from  the  city  schools,  has  received  but 
little  attention  from  our  teachers  until  recently.  The  efforts  of  the  com- 
missioner and  the  influence  of  the  reading  circle  upon  our  teachers,  have 
resulted  in  a  class  of  decorations  that  are  not  onlv  attractive  but  in- 
structive,  and  they  may  now  be  found  in  many  of  our  school  houses. 
That  the  schools  might  be  provided  with  suitable  portraits  for  this  pur- 
pose, all  the  premiums  offered  at  the  county  school  exhibit  in  September 
— about  forty  in  number — were  portraits  of  eminent  men  and  women. 
As  there  are  but  twenty-seven  districts  in  the  county,  it  was  thus  possible 
for  each  school  to  win  one  or  more  premiums;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
each  school  that  entered  the  exhibit  took  away  one  or  more  portraits. 

MEANS   OF   VENTILATION. 

In  all  our  school  buildings,  except  two  or  three,  the  only  means  of  ven- 
tilation is  that  of  doors  and  windows.  To  accommodate  this  mode  of 
ventilation,  I  have  personally  moved  the  stoves  in  eleven  rooms,  placing 
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them  near  a  window  on  the  north  or  west  side  of  the  room.  This  win- 
dow may  be  opened,  and  as  the  wind  blows  in  directly  upon  the  stove, 
a  draft  of  cold  air  upon  the  head  of  some  unfortunate  pupil  is  avoided, 
while  fresh  air  is  constantly  supplied.  In  two  instances  I  have  per- 
suaded the  board  to  put  a  jacket  around  the  stove,  which,  when  properly 
connected  with  the  outer  air,  works  verv  well. 

IMPROVEMENT   OP"    SCHOOL    GROUNDS. 

Teachere  and  school  officers  have  shown  a  marked  interest  in  im- 
proved school  grounds.  During  the  year  a  number  of  school  yards  have 
been  graded  and  planted  with  trees  by  the  officers  of  the  district.  Other 
yards  have  been  cleared  of  rubbish  by  teachers  and  pupils,  who  have  also 
planted  trees  or  cultivated  flowers.  The  right  sentiment  prevails  and  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  all  our  school  grounds  will  be  well  pre- 
pared and  well  kept. 

OBSERVANCE    OF    SPECIAL    DAYS. 

By  appropriate  exercises  in  the  evening  or  during  the  day,  by  march- 
ing to  tiie  cemetery  with  the  G.  A.  R.,  or  by  making  floral  offerings. 
Memorial  Day  was  more  generally  observed  by  our  schools  this  year  than 
ever  before.  The  exercises  by  which  other  special  days  were  observed 
showed  a  marked  improvement  in  character  and  fitness.  The  pamphlets 
sent  out  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  supplied  many  of 
our  schools  with  the  material  for  these  exercises  and  proved  of  great 
value  to  them,  especially  to  the  country  districts. 

COUNTY   teachers'   ASSOCIATION. 

This  institution  is  in  excellent  condition.  It  has  held  three  rousing 
meetings  and  secured  two  excellent  lectures  by  prominent  educators. 
The  attendance,  both  at  the  lectures  and  meetings,  has  been  unusually 
large,  including  many  patrons  and  s(*hool  officers.  The  association  is 
doing  a  grand  work  in  moulding  a  better  educational  sentiment.  Our 
teachers  have  also  cooperated  with  Alcona  county  teachers  in  several 
meetings  in  Alcona  county. 

SCHOOL   EXHIBIT. 

As  one  of  the  outcomes  of  our  county  school  exhibit,  many  of  our 
teachei*8  have  given  at  the  close  of  the  term,  exhibits  of  pupils'  work  at 
the  school  house  and  invited  the  patrons  and  friends  to  attend.  The 
general  turnout  and  intei'est  manifested  at  these  gatherings  may  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  a  desire  of  our  people  in  general,  and  of  the 
patrons  in  particular,  to  cooperate  with  our  teachers  in  securing  good 
schools. 

PROFESSIONAL   PREPARATION   OF   TEACHERS. 

The  teachei*8*  reading  circle,  the  teachers'  association,  and  the  county 
board  of  school  examiners  have  striven  to  create  a  stronger  desire  among 
our  teachers  for  professional  ])reparation.  As  a  result  many  of  our 
teachers  will  spend  their  vacation  in  training  schools,  though  at  present 
this  preparation  is  anything  but  satisfactory  with  the  majority  of  our 
teachers. 
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INCREASE   OF   LIBRARIES. 

The  year  has  not  been  especially  fruitful  in  the  increase  of  libraries, 
owing,  however,  to  no  indifference  on  the  part  of  patrons  to  the  value  of 
libraries. 

GENERAL. 

The  outlook  promises  well  for  the  future.  The  interests  of  our  schools 
are  in  good  hands.  Obstructions  to  the  wheels  of  educational  progress 
in  Iosco  county  are  sinking  out  of  sight.  The  public  schools  are  doing 
a  service  for  our  youth  and  for  the  State  that  cannot  be  dispensed  with, 
nor  can  it  be  accomplished  by  any  other  institution  or  combination  of 
institutions;  and  the  people  of  Iosco  county  know  it.  As  they  love 
liberty  and  seek  the  welfare  of  their  children,  they  will  ever  cherish  and 
maintain  the  public  schools. 


East  Tawas,  Mich. 


IKON    COUNTY. 

THOS.    CONLIN,    Commissioner. 

As  required  by  law,  I  herewith  submit  to  you  my  aiunual  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  schools  of  Iron  county.  I  feel  now  at  this,  the  close  of 
the  second  school  year  of  my  term,  that  there  has  been  some  progress  made 
in  bringing  the  schools  of  this  county  up  to  the  average  of  the  schools  of  the 
State.  This  is  a  new  county  and  one  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come in  such  counties  is  the  lack  of  an  efficient  teaching  force,  and  more 
especially  is  this  true  in  the  outlying  district  s<-hools  where  the  attend- 
ance and  wages  are  small. 

It  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  examining  board  and  the  commissioner 
to  (jvercome  as  far  as  possible  this  obstacle,  and  one  of  the  most  efficient 
means  of  doing  so  is  the 

BEADING    OIBOLB. 

Our  work  in  this  line  has  been  very  experimental.  Last  year  we 
organized  into  large  circles,  with  a  leader  for  each  circle.  This  year  we 
took  the  work  in  smaller  circles  and  did  a  great  deal  of  individual  work. 
This  was  tried  in  order  to  accommodate  teachers  in  isolated  districts  who 
could  not  attend  the  mei^tings  of  the  larger  circles.  We  find  the  first 
plan  the  best  and  will  return  to  it  next  year. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATION. 

We  find  the  teachers,  as  a  whole,  active  iin  the  matter  of  the  decoration 
of  their  school-rooms.  There  are  some  exceptions,  however,  for  we  o<v 
casionally  drop  into  a  room  where  not  even  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  cover  up  the  dingy  walls.  We  also  note  that  such  teachers  are  the 
ones  that  we  are  weeding  out  for  other  reasons,  and  that  the  people  of 
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the  district  in  such  cases  take  no  interest  whatever  in  schools.  Some  of 
the  decorations  we  have  seen  in  district  schools  have  surprised  us,  and 
as  a  rule  we  find  the  latter  schools  models  in  other  ways. 

MEANS   OF   VEXTILATIOX. 

Asa  rule,  the  teachers  are  away  ahead  of  the  architects  in  the  matter 
of  school-room  ventilation.  Very  few  of  our  district  schools  have  been 
built  with  any  thought  of  providing  facilities  for  ventilation;  but  we 
notice  that  the  teachers  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  keeping  their 
school-rooms  supplied  with  fresh  air,  and  devices  of  some  kind  are  gener- 
ally made. 

IMPROVEMENT   OF    SCHOOL   GROUNDS. 

While  there  is  not  the  attention  paid  to  this  matter  that  we  would 
like  to  see,  yet  we  have  noticed  several  cases  in  our  county  in  which  the 
school  grounds  have  been  improved  within  the  past  year;  and  we  think 
that,  as  a  rule,  school  boards  are  paying  more  attention  to  this  work  of 
late. 

OBSERVANCE   OF    SPECIAL   DAYS. 

The  observance  of  special  days  is  now  general  in  this  county.  We 
endeavor  to  promote  this  work  as  much  as  we  can,  for  we  tind  it  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  teach  our  children  the  greatness  of  their  <  ountry 
and  its  people.  It  is  our  endeavor  to  take  in  as  much  in  this  work  as  we 
can,  not  limiting  it  to  the  commemoration  of  our  patriots  and  heroes, 
simply,  but  including  also  our  great  men  in  all  lines  of  work  and  thought. 
We  believe  in  having  special  days  devoted  to  the  memory  of  our  great 
men  and  women  in  literature,  in  art,  in  mechanics  and  discovery,  as  well 
as  in  war  and  statesmanship. 

INSPIRATION    INSTITUTES. 

For  the  past  few  years  Dickinson  and  Iron  counties  have  held  joint 
institutes.  The  institute  for  last  year  was  held  at  Crystal  Falls  in 
October(  and  was  a  success  in  every  way.  Ex-state  suj)eiintendent  Pat- 
tengill  was  the  conductor,  and  he  was  assisted  by  Prof.  Cheever  of  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Normal,  and  Prof.  Salisbury  of  the  Whitewater  (Wis.) 
Normal. 

COUNTY    ASSOCIATIONS. 

Our  county  association  was  discontinued  last  year  on  account  of  the 
institute,  the  Upper  Peninsula  association,  and  the  Menominee  Range 
association  meetings,  which  brought  out  all  of  our  teachers  each  time, 
and  we  deemed  any  attempts  to  bring  them  out  again  unadvisable.  We 
did  hold  several  township  meetings  throughout  the  county,  and  while  we 
do  not  think  that  the  teacher  gets  as  much  inspiration  from  such  meet- 
ings as  from  general  meetings,  yet  we  find  that  objection  more  than 
overcome  by  the  good  resulting  from  the  close  relation  brought  about 
by  such  meetings  between  teacher  and  patron. 
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COOPERATION   OP    PATRONS. 

We  found  township  meetings  an  admirable  means  of  bringing  together 
teachers  and  patrons.  It  is  in  such  meetings  that  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict can  be  brought  into  the  school-room  and  talked  with  upon  school 
matters.    We  believe  in  township  meetings. 

PROFESSIONAL  PREPARATION  OP  TEACHERS. 

We  cannot  emphasize  too  greatly  our  lack  in  this  line.  In  the  village 
schools,  where  high  wages  are  paid,  we  find  professionally  trained  teach- 
ers; but  the  outlaying  schools  are  turned  over  exclusively  to  the  gradu- 
ates of  our  local  high  school.  We  must  have  more  trained  teachers,  if 
we  are  ever  to  bring  our  schools  up  to  the  average;  and  we  cannot  have 
such  talent  until  we  have  a  means  here  in  this  upper  peninsula  of  im- 
parting such  training.  We  need  a  normal  school  here.  For  years  we 
have  been  asking  the  legislature  to  grant  us  relief,  but  every  time  a  deaf 
ear  has  been  turned  to  our  appeal.  It  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the 
examining  board  of  this  county  to  encourage  our  teachers  to  go  away 
from  home  for  such  training,  and  as  a  rule  we  give  extra  credit  to  all 
applicants  for  certificates  who  make  any  attempt  in  that  line. 

INCREASE   OF    LIBRARIES. 

Interest  in  school  libraries  is  increasing.  Two  new  libraries  have  been 
established  in  the  county  during  the  past  year. 

Crystal  Falls,  Mich, 


ISABELLA    COUNTY. 

FRED   BELLINGER,    Commisifiomr. 
INCREASE    OF    LIBRARIES. 

Considerable  work  was  done  along  this  line.  Each  teacher  was  re- 
quested to  lend  his  or  her  influence  toward  procuring  a  good  working 
library.  In  some  instances  the  library  was  procured  wholly  through  the 
influence  and  untiring  ell'orts  of  the  teacher,  school  exhibitions,  socials, 
etc.,  being  given  in  order  to  procure  the  required  funds.  In  other  cases 
liberal  funds  were  voted  by  the  school  patrons.  I  am  unable  to  make  a 
proper  estimate  of  the  number  of  libraries  in  the  county.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  at  least  a  spirit  has  been  awakened  that  will  push  the  work  for- 
ward. 

COOPERATION    OF    PATRONS. 

We  have  always  felt  the  lack  in  Isabella  county  of  proper  cooperation 
of  the  patrons.  Different  teachers  have  adopted  different  plans  for  se- 
curing their  attention  and  coiiperation.  Some  have  adopted  the  plan  of 
addressing  notes  to  the  different  patrons  asking  their  presence  on  a  cer- 
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tain  date;  athers  have  obtained  their  presence  through  the  observance 
of  special  days.  A  wide-awake  tea(*her  knows  that  the  presence  of  the 
patron  generally  means  cooperation,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  much  has 
been  done  with  this  end  in  view. 

PROFESSIONAL    TBAININO  OF  TEACH  EBP. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  the  Normal  School  at  Mt.  Pleasant 
for  the  part  it  has  taken  in  the  proi)er  training  of  teachei*8  for  their  pro- 
fession. I  gladly  say  that  I  can  note  a  marked  improvement  in  our  corps 
of  teachers.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  State  should,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, make  it  obligatory  for  even-  pereon  following  this  vocation  to 
prepare  himself  properly.  Examinations  are  but  poor  tests  of  one's 
ability  to  inspire  and  teach  a  school. 

INSPIRATION    INSTITUTES. 

The  inspiration  institute  held  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  April  9  and  10,  was  a 
grand  success.  But  few  teachers  in  the  county  were  absent,  and  all 
expressed  entire  satisfaction  with  institutes  of  the  inspiration  kind. 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  much  more  can  be  done  at  two  inspiration 
institutes  of  two  days  each  than  can  possibly  be  done  at  a  week's  insti- 
tute conducted  in  the  regular  manner. 

GENERAL. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  been  quite  mitisfactory.  Teachers  are  begin- 
ning to  devote  their  full  time  to  the  duties  of  their  profession.  Summer 
normals,  institutes,  and  associations  are  sought  after  and  looked  to  as 
absolute  necessities.  School-rooms  are  being  made  more  pleasant  by 
means  of  school-room  decorations,  proptn'  ventilation,  etc.;  in  fact,  the 
tendency  in  every  direction  s<*ems  to  be  for  better  teachers,  better 
schools,  amd  educational  progress. 

Ml.  Pleasanty  Mich, 


JAOKSON  COUNTY. 

WM.    H.  MAYBEE,    Cowimwwuwirr. 

It  is  gratifying  for  me  to  state  that  the  general  condition  of  the  s<'hool8 
of  the  county  remains  in  as  good  shape,  with  prospects  of  increasing 
efficiency,  as  that  of  any  former  year. 

READING    CIRCLE    WORK. 

The  reading  circle  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  our  teachers,  as  a 
whole,  under  such  advantages  as  teachers  commonly  have,  are  endeavor- 
ing loyally  to  reap  whatever  professional  good  may  come  from  this  work. 
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Most  of  our  teachers  endeavor,  with  such  conveniences  as  are  easily 
obtained,  to  decorate  the  school-rooms;  and,  through  their  influence, 
majiy  of  the  school  premises  have  been  put  into  a  more  tidy  condition 
during  the  past  year. 

GENERAL. 

Most  of  what  1  have  said  in  my  former  reports  regarding  ventilation, 
grounds,  inspiration  institutes,  county  associations,  increase  of  libraries, 
etc.,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  educational  condition  of  the  county  at 
present,  and  in  general  I  believe  the  progress  of  the  work  bids  as  fair  as 
at  any  former  time. 

Grass  LakCy  Mich. 


KALAMAZOO  (  Ol  XTY. 

ASHLEY   CLAPP,   Commissioner. 

Examinations  have  been  held  on  the  four  dates  allowed  by  law,  and 
certificates  granted  in  suflBcient  numbers  reasonably  to  supply  the 
schools.  We  find  less  trouble  in  securing  teachers  possessing  the  educa- 
tional qualifications,  than  in  securing  them  with  the  natural  tact  and 
executive  abilitv. 

OHSEItVANCE   OF    SPECIAL   DAYS. 

Arbor  Day  was  observed  in  most  of  the  schools,  and  ti^ees  and  orna- 
niental  plants  of  many  vaiieties  were  set,  and  the  excellent  Arbor  Day 
program  issued  by  the  Departmt^it  carried  out.  Decoration  Day  was 
also  celebrated  in  many  distrfcts  with  the  aid  of  the  beautiful  and  most 
appropriate  program  hIho  furnished  by  the  Ik*partment.  This  is  a  feat- 
ure that  should  never  be  abandoned.  D(M*oration  Day  twiches  loyalty, 
patriotism,  love  of  country;  Arbor  Day  teaches  how  to  lM»autify  and 
improve  the  "Land  we  love." 

INCUKASE    OF    LIHKAIUKS. 

Much  interest  has  grown  in  district  libraries,  and  many  have  been 
addcHl  to  those  in  the  county.  The  interest  has  caused  better  care  of  the 
libraries. 

GENERAL. 

On  the  whole,  some  improvement«  have  bi*en  made  in  our  schools  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  I  retire  from  the  work  with  the  hoi)e  that  my 
successor  will  keep  them  on  the  up-grade. 

KaiamazoOy  Mich, 
6 
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KEWEENAW  COUNTY. 

F.    M.    BRADSHAW,    Cmnmissumer. 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  subjoin  my  manuscript 
report: 

BXAMINATIONS. 

We  hold  only  two  examinations  during  the  year.  A  large  percentage 
of  our  teachers  have  manifested  a  determination  to  raise  their  standing. 
Over  one-half  of  them  have  attended  summer  schools  during  the  past 
vacation.  We  expect  increased  interest  in  this  direction  to  result  in 
better  work  in  the  school-room. 

PATRIOTISM. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  "Old  Glory"  teaches  a  visible  lesson  to  the 
children  of  our  schools. 

OBSERVANCE   OF   SPECIAL   DAYS. 

"Special  days,"  as  Thanksgiving  and  Washington's  birthday,  are  quite 
generally  observed. 

INCREASE   OF   LIBRARIES. 

There  are  a  few  school  libraries  in  the  county.  A  few  of  the  larger 
schools  have  made  a  beginning  in  this  direction;  others  have  access  to 
the  township  libraries.  Some  will  start  a  small  library  this  year.  In- 
terest in  this  line  is  growing. 

INSPIRATION   INSTITUTES. 

A  very  interesting  and  profitable  institute  has  just  closed  with  R.  W. 
Putnam  as  conductor.  Every  teacher  in  the  county  attended.  Most  of 
our  teachers  attended  the  inspiration  institute  at  Calumet  last  spring. 
Other  than  these,  we  have  had  no  teachers'  meetings. 

APPARATUS. 

Most  of  our  schools  are  fairly  equipped  with  maps,  charts,  globes,  etc. 
As  a  rule  the  school  boards  are  willing  to  provide  the  necessaries  where 
their  attention  is  called  to  them. 

GENERAL. 

We  believe  there  is  improvement  in  most  of  our  schools.  The  schools 
are  graded  by  the  State  Manual. 

In  comparing  Keweenaw  county  with  some  other  counties  of  the 
State  where  we  have  been,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  boards  of  education 
of  Keweenaw  county  do  not  unnecessarily  change  their  teachers,  which  we 
think  to  be  to  their  credit  and  the  best  interest  of  the  schools. 

Central  Mine^  Mich. 
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LAPEER  COUNTY. 

C.    E.    PALMERLEE,    Cmnviutsiomr. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  statistical  report: 

Ab  to  the  general  conditions  of  the  schools  of  this  county  there  is 
nothing  especially  new.  The  interest  in  the  rural  school  shows  a  marked 
improvement  each  year.  The  disposition  to  better  equip  and  to  provide 
libraries  is  a  hopeful  sign.  I  hope  that  we  shall  soon  see  a  small  library 
of  good  reading  matter  for  the  young  people,  one  of  the  necessary  appli- 
ances, in  every  school. 

With  the  better  preparation  of  teachers,  will  follow  a  stronger  desire 
to  cultivate  this  all  important  matter  of  reading.  I  believe  it  would  be 
a  proper  addition  to  the  necessary  minimum  qualification  to  teach,  that 
a  candidate  be  tested  as  to  his  or  her  reading  matter.  A  teacher  without 
taste  for  good  reading  can  never  accomplish  much  in  trying  to  get  others 
to  read. 

The  limiting  of  teachers  to  three  third  grade  certificates  is  proving  to  be  a 
blessing.  Young  teachers  are  better  prepared  and  some  older  teachers 
have  much  improved  their  scholarship.  More  than  one-half  of  our  teach- 
ers now  hold  second  grade  certificates  and  not  to  exceed  a  half  dozen 
worthy  teachei^s  have  failed  because  of  the  requirement  that  they  be 
better  qualified. 

Teachers  are  now  so  numerous  that  I  hope  the  age  requirement  may  be 
raised  to  eighteen  or  nineteen  years.  There  are  too  many  girls  who 
aspire  to  teach,  who  are  unable  to  manage  and  to  deal  with  all  the  knotty 
questions  before  the  country  school  teacher.  I  believe  that  no  person 
who  is  under  eighteen  years  of  age  should  be  licensed  to  take  full  charge 
of  a  school. 

Ixipeer,  Mich. 


LENAWEE  COUNTY. 

EDWARD    KEEI.ER,    Cnmrni^ioner. 

As  supplementary  to  the  regular  statistical  report,  permit  me  to  add 
the  following: 

READING    CIRCLE   WORK. 

A  systematic  course  is  not  thoroughly  organized  or  carried  out  in  our 
county:  however,  individually,  quite  a  number  have  purchased  the  pre- 
scribed books  and  have  used  them  with  profit. 

SCHOOLROOM    DECORATION. 

We  feel  justified  in  reporting  progress,  and  a  good  healthful  condition 
seems  to  exist  in  this  particular  item. 
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MBANS   OP   VENTILATION, 

This  item  receives  practically  no  consideration  in  the  construction  of 
school  houses,  and  the  primitive  method  of  having  cracks  in  the  floor 
or  between  the  logs  is  preferable  to  the  methods  in  some  more  pretentious 
modern  buildings. 

IMPROVEMENT    OF    SCHOOL    GROUNDS. 

We  are  glad  to  believe  and  so  report  that  our  people  are  taking  more 
pride  in  this  matter  than  formerly,  with  of  course  some  marked  and 
striking  exceptions;  but  on  the  whole  the  sentiment  is  improving. 

OBSERVANCE   OF    SPECIAL   DAYS. 

This  practice  has  not  gained  that  large  measure  of  success  that  the 
enthusiast  might  hope  for,  however  the  sentiment  is  not  entirely  dead 
and  the  spark  may  yet  fan  to  a  flame. 

INSPIRATION    INSTITUTES. 

These  institutes  are  relegated  to  the  rear  in  this  county  and  are  not 
held  in  favor  by  our  teachers;  the  notion  i)revails  that  they  are  too  expen- 
sive a  luxury  and  should  be  supplanted  by  more  thorough  academic 
work. 

COUNTY    ASSOCIATIONS. 

It  is  with  feelings  akin  to  remorse  that  we  are  compelled  to  chronicle 
the  dissolution  of  the  association,  but  there  is  hope  of  its  being  rejuve- 
nated in  the  eai'ly  autumn,  officered  by  people  who  will  put  more  vim 
into  it. 

COOPERATION    OF    PATRONS. 

This  movement  seems  to  be  puinsuing  the  "even  tenor  of  its  way"  with 
little  innovation  or  advance  since  our  first  experience  in  the  country 
school. 

PROFESSIONAL    PREPARATION    6f   TEACHERS 

should  not  be  emphasized  with  capital  letters  in  mentioning  it,  and  we 
fear,  with  the  excess  of  raw  material  to  choose  from  and  the  strong  de- 
sire of  our  boards  to  hire  cheap  teachers,  that  not  much  encouragement 
is  offered  in  this  particular  item. 

INCREASE   OK    LIBRARIES. 

If  there  is  any,  it  is  surely  in  an  arithmetical  rather  than  a  geometrical 
progression ;  and  I  presume  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  hope  that  we  are  not 
retrograding  in  the  library  matter.  As  a  consequence  we  can  safely 
say  that  in  this  era  of  cheap  books  the  homes  are  better  supplied  than 
ever  before. 

Adrian,  Mich. 
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MACOMB  COUNTY. 

R.    J.   CRAWFORD,    Canimi^tifioner. 

teachers'  meetings. 

We  have  no  reading  circles  in  this  county,  but  have  regular  teachers' 
meetings  called  amd  presided  over  by  the  principals  and  superintendents 
of  our  ten  village  schools.  The  territory  covered  by  these  meetings  is 
determined  by  the  non-resident  pupils  of  these  high  schools.  Each  prin- 
cipal invites  to  his  m(H*ting,  the  teachers  of  those  districts  from  which 
he  receives  non-resident  pupils.  This  plan  enables  the  principal  to  work 
in  harmony  with  all  of  the  teachei's  that  are  to  send  him  pupils. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATION. 

The  school-rooms  are  quite  generally  decorated  with  Hags  and  pictures 
of  noted  authors  and  statesmen.  I  am  always  apprehensive  of  thei'e 
being  something  wrong  with  a  school  that  does  not  have  **01d  Glory''  or 
^'Old  Abe,"  or  some  other  good  incentive  to  youthful  patriotism  and 
emulation. 

MEANS    OF    VENTILATION. 

No  scliool-room  in  this  countv  is  considered  well  ventilated  that  does 
not  have  drop-weight  windows.  Those  that  are  lield  up  with  any  of  the 
various  window-catches  are  unsafe,  l>ecause  of  liability  to  fall  on  the 
hiinds  or  heads  of  the  pupils  that  are  at  the  ojM^n  window. 

IMPROVEMENT   OF    SCHOOL    GROUNDS. 

Nearly  all  of  the  school  grounds  are  well  graded,  but  more  of  them 
should  have  shade  tre<*s.  Instead  of  a  border  of  maples,  there  should  be 
a  clump  of  the  various  native  ti*ees.  These  could  be  used  in  noting  habits 
of  growth,  names,  etc.,  and  would  give  better  shade. 

OBSERVANCE  OF  SPECIAL  DAYS. 

We  do  not  observe  Labor  Day  here.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  consid- 
ered a  holiday  for  schools.  Arbor  Day  is  spiH'ially  well  observed.  The 
beautiful  pamphlets  sent  to  us  by  the  state  supenntendent  were  an  in- 
centive to  the  proper  observance  of  this  important  school  day. 

INSPIRATION    INSTITUTES. 

The  inspiration  institute  was  well  attend<»d.  Prof.  King,  the  con- 
ductor, told  the  commissioner  to  put  note  books  only  on  the  front  seats, 
so  as  to  bring  the  teachers  to  the  front  of  the  roouL  Before  the  close  of  the 
opening  exercises  there  were  only  thre<»  vacant  seats.  It  was  a  good 
institute,  and  the  schools  were  benefited  by  it. 
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COUNTY    ASSOCIATIONS. 


The  Macomb  County  Teachers'  Association  held  two  meetings  during 
the  year  which  were  largely  attended.  We  contemplate  holding  more 
meetings  during  the  coming  year. 

COOPERATION    OF    PATRONS. 

At  all  teachers'  meetings  the  patrons  of  the  schools  have  been  cor- 
dially invited  to  attend  and,  as  a  result,  many  parents  and  others  gen- 
erally interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools  have  taken  part  in  the 
meetings. 

GENERAL. 

The  teachers  of  this  county  are  quite  generally  hired  for  a  year  and 
more  than  half  of  them  who  taught  last  year  have  been  re-engaged. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  teach  more  than  the  State  Course  of  Study  re- 
quires for  the  country  schools.  I  have  observed  that  this  leads  to  the 
neglect  of  the  regular  rural  school  work. 

I  believe  that  the  course  of  study  should  be  enlarged,  if  it  is  best  that 
it  be  enlarged,  and  that  following  it  strictly  should  be  mandatory. 

I  found  one  teacher  with  a  class  of  three  children  about  a  fifth  of  the 
way  through  Barnes'  general  history.  They  knew  almost  nothing  of  the 
work  passed  over  and  I  found  that  they  knew  very  little  of  United  States 
history. 

There  seemed  to  be  an  unwise  desire  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  have 
the  credit  of  teaching  the  higher  branches. 

I  have  visited  all  of  the  schools  once  during  the  year,  and  nearly  all 
of  them  twice.  I  found  good,  fair  work  being  done  in  nearly  all  schools. 
I  made  more  than  two  visits  at  all  of  the  schools  that  were  not  doing 
satisfactory  work.  I  am  sure  that  the  commissioner  should  be  required 
bv  law  to  make  at  least  two  visits  a  vear.  Give  him  better  horses  and 
salary  enough  to  afford  to  wear  out  two  buggies  a  year,  and  have  it 
understood  in  all  the  schools  that  he  is  coming  again.  I  find  that  the 
expectation  of  a  visit  has  a  certain  influence  for  good  upon  the  pupils 
and  teachers.  Do  not  make  the  questions  any  easier.  The  incompetent 
complain  that  they  are  too  difficult,  but  do  not  mind  them. 

Mt,  CleinenSy  Mich. 


MANISTEE  COUNTY. 

MRS.   L.    E.    W.    HALL,    Commissioner, 
SCHOOL   EXHIBIT. 


A  county  exhibit  was  held  in  May.  The  primary  and  grammar  grades 
besides  furnishing  their  regular  work  in  arithmetic,  language,  and  the 
other  studies,  contributed  specimens  of  color  work,  paper  folding,  clay 
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modeling,  drawing,  original  designs,  and  other  manual  work.  The  his- 
torical charts  of  the  higher  grades  deserve  special  mention,  and  also  the 
large  attendance  of  patrons. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  schools  have  exhibits,  exercises,  marching,  drills^ 
etc.,  on  Friday  afternoons. 

COOPERATION   OP    PATRONS. 

Patrons  are  becoming  more  and  more  aware  of  the  necessity  of  their 
presence  along  the  school  line.  Patrons  of  the  village  schools  exhibit 
a  considerable  interest. 

PROFESSIONAL   PREPARATION   OF   TEACHERS. 

Nearly  all  of  our  teachers  are  away  at  summer  normals. 

INCREASE    OF    LIBRARIES. 

Libraiies  are  gradually  increasing.  Some  of  the  schools  have  their 
weekly  periodicals,  Timely  Topics,  Week's  Current,  Great  Round  World 
and  others,  which  encourages  a  greater  interest  among  scholars  and 
parents. 

GENERAL. 

Discouragements,  of  course,  are  everywhere,  but  altogether  more  of 
them  are  being  surmounted. 

The  work  of  the  county  seems  advancing,  not  with  the  rapidity  we 
might  wish,  yet  being  bettered.  Reading  circle  work  amongst  the 
scholars  is  advancing. 

Nearly  every  building  has  some  decorations;  some  of  which  are  excel- 
lent. 

The  ventilation  is  looked  after  fairly  well,  some  make  a  hobby  of  it, 
others  do  not. 

School  grounds  are  well  kept,  and  special  days  are  observed.  The 
success  of  the  inspiration  institute  depends  principally  upon  the  con- 
ductor— whether  he  knows  his  business. 

Our  county  associations  are  a  success.  We  hold  three  a  year  and  they 
are  found  profitable  and  interesting. 

Manistee^  Mich, 


MARQUETTE  COUNTY. 

J.   B.    MONTGOMERY.   CoinnUssioner. 

In  accordance  with  your  request  I  herewith  submit  my  annual  manu- 
script report  for  the  8<*hool  year  ending  June  30,  1897.  I  have  nothing 
new  in  the  line  of  school  management  or  methods  of  instruction  to 
report.  My  attention  has  been  confined  to  the  enforcement  of  the  State 
law  relative  to  the  supervision  of  schools,  and  to  the  assistance  and 
encouragement  of  teachers  in  their  daily  work. 
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The  law  provides  for  a  township  supervisor  of  schools  who  shall  act 
under  the  direction  of  the  state  supt^rintendent  of  public  instruction 
and  the  county  commissioner  of  schools.  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that 
this  law  has  been  disregarded  to  a  great  extent  by  nearly  every  board 
of  education  in  the  county;  in  fact,  there  were  a  few  boards  unaware  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  law.  I  have  succeeded  in  bringing  into  activity 
this  additional  supervision.  The  law  not  having  defined  the  duties  of 
the  township  supervisor  of  schools,  I  have  assumed  the  right  to  issue  the 
following  blank  form  for  his  monthly  report: 

MONTHLY  REPORT  OF  THE  TOWNSHIP  SIjPERVISOR   OF   SOHOOLS. 

*'It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairmaa  of  the  board  of  school  inspeotors  of  each  towoship: 
First.  To  have  general  supervisory  charge  of  the  schools  of  hla  township,  subject  to  such  advice 

and  direction  as  the  county  commissioner  may  give. 
SsooND.  To  make  such  reports  of  his  offlclal  labors  and  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  as  the 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may  direct  or  commissioner  request.**    (Chap.  XII,  Sec.  9. 

Qen.  School  Laws  of  1885.) 


In  accordance  with  the  above  law  I  mo^t  respectfully  request  the  chairmen  of  boards  of  sohoo^ 
Inspectors  to  fill  out  the  following  blank  form  and  mall  it.  together  with  the  teacher's  monthly 
reports,  to  me  within  five  days  after  the  close  of  each  school  month. 


Month  ending 18 

T.-.-ToWnship,  Marquette  Co..  Mich., 

; 18 


1.  Number  of  schools  in  township  visited  during  monthl* 

2.  State  briefly  the  condition  of  school  buildings  in  each  district. 


4.    Are  your  schools  supplied  with  **  necessary' appendages "  ?    (Read  amendment  to  Sec.  31  Pub- 
lic Acts  of  1806.) 

&    Are  your  schools  provided  with  supplementary  reading  books?   Good  blackboardsr 

A    State  your  opinion  of  the  work  being  done  in  the  schools  you  have  visited  during  the  month? 

7.    Do  you  desire  the  commissioner  to  recommend  teachers  to  flU  vacancies  that  may  occur  In 
the  schools  of  your  township? 


8.    What  qualiflcations  must  your  teachers  possess? 

(a)  Experience  f 

(b)  Scholarship. 


srience  in  teaching. 


(^    Age,  etc. 


What  salaries  will  you  pay? 


0.    Rkmabks:— Under  this  head,  state  what  you  have  done  during  the  month  to  Improve  the  con- 
dition of  your  schools. 
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Township  Supervisor  of  Sohools. 


In  order  that  the  visits  of  the  township  supervisors  of  schools  shall  tend  to  promote  educational 
progress,  I  herewith  append  a  few  suggestions: 

1.    Examine  carefully  the  school  buildings: 

(a)  Are  they  properly  banked? 

(6)  Are  the  floors  In  good  condition? 

{cj  Are  the  walls  and  ceilings  clean? 

((I)  Are  the  window-shades  In  good  condition? 

(e)  How  are  the  stoves  and  pipes? 

(/)  Are  the  schools  supplied  with  good  water? 

(g)  Are  the  seats  and  desks  suitable? 


•> 


(fi)     Are  the  schools  supplied  with  the  "necessary  appendages"? 

-     Examine  the  outbuildings: 

(a)  Liook  at  the  writing  on  thd  walL 

(b)  Look  at  the  condition  of  seats  and  floors. 

(c)  Has  each  school  a  separate  building  for  boys  and  girls?    If  not,  why  not? 
('/>    Are  the  doors  in  good  condition? 

3.  Ask  the  teacher  what  she  needs  in  the  line  of  supplementary  readers,  illustrative  apparatus, 

etc.,  in  order  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  her  work. 

4.  Unless  you  are  an  experienced  teacher,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  offer  suggestions  as  to  methods 

of  teaching  or  school  management. 

o.    When  you  have  discovered  that  buildings  are  In  need  of  repairs  and  teachers  are  in  need  of 
supplies,  your  duty  Is  plain— proceed  at  once. 

The  township  supervisor  of  schools  is  authorized  by  law  to  provide   what  Is  necessary  for  the 
proper  maintenance  of  the  schools  and  to  keep  the  school  buildings  and  grounds  In  good  condition. 
"This  does  not  mean  that  he  .shall  supply  just  what  cannot  be  done  without,  but  he  shall  con- 
sider necessary  those  things  which,  In  his  judgment,  would  promote  the  efficiency  and  wellfare  of 
the  schools.  ' 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  urge  upon  you  the  Importance  of  a  conscientious  discharge  of  your 
duty.  If  In  your  opinion  the  work  of  any  teacher  Is  not  satisfactory,  report  the  case  to  me  promptly 
that  I  may.  if  possible,  be  able  to  render  such  assistance  necessary  to  bring  about 'the  condition 
desired.  I  have  observed  that  schools  prosper  In  proportion  to  the  support  they  receive.  Then 
let  us  join  heart  and  band  In  the  work  of  educating  the  children,  and  thus  show  by  our  actions 
that  we  take  a  lively  Interest  In  them  and  In  the  teachers  engaged  In  their  education. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  H.  MONTGOMERY. 

County  Commissioner  of  Schools. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  much  good  has  resulted  from  the  increased 
supervision  brought  to  b€*ar  upon  the  schools.  Formerly  teachers  were 
obliged  to  write  the  president  of  the  board  whenever  they  needed  any 
school  supplies — or  walk  several  miles  to  procure  them  themselves.  Now 
the  supervisor  of  schools  calls  around  once  a  month  and  ascertains  for 
himself  what  is  needed,  and  sees  that  it  is  provided  forthwith. 

Bv  virtue  of  his  office  he  is  also  the  truant  officer  and  has  a  most  salu- 
tory  effect  upon  the  attendance.  To  make  the  law  still  more  effective, 
the  state  superintendent  should  furnish  the  blanks  for  the  monthly 
reports  of  the  township  supervisor  of  schools. 
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The  county  commissioner  should  see  that  they  are  properly  filled  out 
and  forwarded  to  the  State  department.  By  this  means  the  rural 
schools  would  be  brought  into  closer  touch  with  the  state  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction,  and  would  feel  that  they  constitute  more  a 
part  of  the  great  school  system  of  the  State  than  they  do  now. 

One  great  hindrance  to  the  improvement  of  the  rural  school  lies  in 
its  isolation  and  its  inability  to  furnish  to  the  pupil  that  stimulative 
influence  that  comes  from  contact  with  others  of  his  own  age  and  ad- 
vancement. I  have  acted  upon  the  recommendaition  of  the  N.  E.  A.  com- 
mittee on  rural  schools  and  have  advised  collecting  pupils  from  smaller 
schools  into  larger  and  paying  from  the  public  funds  for  their  transporta- 
tion, believing  that  in  this  way  better  teachers  can  be  provided,  more 
rational  methods  of  instruction  adopted,  and  at  the  same  time  materially 
lessen  the  expenses. 

The  establishment  of  a  normal  training  school  in  this  part  of  the 
State,  and  the  extension  and  adjustment  of  the  courses  of  our  State 
normal  schools  so  as  to  constitute  a  continuous  session,  would  contribute 
greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  teachers  and  check  the  tendency  that 
now  exists  to  fill  the  rural  schools  with  untrained,  immature  teachers. 
The  State  would  then  be  justified  in  demanding  some  degree  of  profes- 
siolial  training  from  every  teacher  in  the  rural  as  well  as  in  the  city 
schools. 

Reading  circle  work,  school-room  decorations,  school  grounds,  insti- 
tutes, and  associations  have  received  attention. 

In  conclusion,  I  most  sincerely  thank  my  fellow  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents for  their  kind  cooperation  during  the  year,  and  trust  the  ensu- 
ing year  will,  if  possible,  be  more  pleasant  and  profitable  than  the  past. 

Champion,  Mich. 


MASON  COUNTY. 

MARY   MACKENZIE,    Commmhner, 
EXAMINATIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  four  teachers'  examinations  two  grade  examinations 
have  been  held.  Questions  were  prepared  and  sent  out  by  the  commis- 
sioner to  all  the  schools  in  the  county  twice  during  the  year,  in  February 
and  in  May.  The  eighth  grade  examination  was  well  attended,  showing 
an  increase  of  about  one-third  over  last  vear. 

teachers'  meetings. 

Two  teachers'  associations  have  been  held  during  the  year,  one  in  the 
fall,  the  other  in  the  spring.  In  enthusiasm  and  interest  the  spring  meet- 
ing excelled  by  far  any  previously  held  in  the  county. 
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READING   CIRCLE   WORK. 

The  reading  circle  is  not  large.  The  teachers  are  busy  "studying  up"  for 
second  grade  certificates. 

TRUANCY    LAW. 

Blanks  were  sent  to  each  inspector,  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  his 
duties  toward  enforcing  the  truancy  law.  This  has  helped  reduce  irregular 
attendance. 

IMPROVEMENT   OF   SCHOOL   GROUNDS. 

School  buildings  and  grounds  have  received  more  attention  than  hereto- 
fore, the  observation  of  Arbor  Day  aiding  this  feature  of  the  work. 

GENERAL. 

In  general,  rural  schools  are  coming  to  the  front  and  the  prospect  is 
bright  for  the  future.  The  law  requiring  second  grade  certificates,  to- 
gether with  the  character  of  the  examination  questions,  may  justly  be 
considered  an  important  factor  in  the  work  of  improving  our  schools. 

Luditifftan,  Mich, 


MECOSTA  COUNTY. 

J.    D.    MICHAKL,    Commmioner. 
READING    CIRCLE    WORK. 

Nothing  has  been  done  in  this  line. 

SCHOOL-ROOM   DECORATIONS. 

Our  teachers  have  taken  much  interest  in  this.  Many  beautiful  pictures, 
portraits,  and  works  of  pupils'  own  hands  have  been  placed  on  the  walls. 

MEANS   OF   VENTILATION. 

But  very  few  schools  have  any  means  of  ventilation,  except  through  the 
door  and  windows.  I  have  made  some  recommendations  to  teachers  and 
school  boards  relative  to  this. 

IMPROVEMENT   OP   SCHOOL   GROUNDS. 

The  majority  of  our  school  districts  have  taken  care  to  have  the  grounds 
free  from  stumps  and  stones,  and  to  have  the  grounds  in  a  pleasing  con- 
dition. 

OBSERVANCE   OF   SPECIAL   DAYS. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  our  schools  have  observed  special  days  with  appro- 
priate exercises. 
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COOPERATION   OP   PATRONS. 

In  inost  •schools  the  teacher  has  had  the  cooperation  of  the  patron.  I 
have  suggested  to  the  teacher  the  importance  of  meeting  the  patron  and 
of  having  a  personal  talk  on  the  subject  of  work,  and,  most  important  of 
all,  a  comparison  on  points  of  disposition,  ability,  desire,  and  general 
make-up  of  the  child.  Where  teachers  have  acted  on  the  above  suggestion, 
the  years'  work  has  been  pleasant  and  profitable  to  pupil,  patron,  and 
teacher. 

PROFESSIONAL   PREPARATION    OP   TEACHERS. 

A  very  large  per  ((^nt  of  our  teachers  are  working  toward  a  better  pre- 
paration. 

INCREASE   OP    LIBRARIES. 

We  have  had  a  fair  increase  of  libraries  and  a  disposition  to  add  to 
those  already  established. 

GENERAL. 

In  general  our  schools  have  made  good  progress  this  year,  and  the 
-work  has  been  very  satisfactory,  indicated  by  the  retention  of  teachers 
for  the  entire  year. 

Two  new  houses  have  been  built  and  thoroughly  supplied  with  the  latest 
apparatus. 

With  the  exception  of  three  districts,  our  schools  began  early  and  have 
closed  before  the  hot  weather. 

Special  stress  has  been  laid  on  primary  language,  mental  arithmetic, 
kindergarten,  and  a  more  thorough  observance  of  the  work  suggested  by 
the  State  Manual  and  Course  of  Studv. 

Big  J\*api(lH,  Mich, 


MENOMINEE  COUNTY. 

J.    W.    BIRD.    Cnmmi»sioiU'i: 
READING   CIRCLE    WORK. 

Our  teachers  are  reading  many  of  the  school  journals,  and  I  know  of 
nothing  better  for  them  to  read.  Much  of  the  reading  circle  work  has 
been  done,  though  not  in  an  organized  way. 

SCHOOL-ROOM  DECORATION. 

One  Sihool-room  struggled  through  without  an  attempt  at  decoration; 
not  a  leaf,  a  picture,  a  flag — nothing  at  all.  We  had  just  one  of  these 
forlorn  places,  while  all  the  others  had  appeals  to  patriotism,  reminders 
of  nature's  beauties,  evidences  of  the  pencil  skill  of  teacher  or  pupils,  or 
other  proof  of  esthetic  taste. 
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MEANS   OF   VENTILATION. 

The  "Little  Red  School  House"  has  no  system  of  ventilation,  so-called, 
but  any  school-room  may  have  a  strip  of  board  three  or  four  inches  wide 
placed  edgewise  under  the  lower  sash  of  the  windows  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  room,  and  this  simple  system  will  admit  fresh  air  without  its 
coming  directly  upon  the  pupils;  and  of  course  there  is  a  chance  for 
egress  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  The  State  Board  of  Health  will 
kindly  allow  bad  air  to  crawl  out  of  the  window,  I  trust,  until  a  more 
scientific  mode  of  exit  is  furnished.  The  system  of  heating  is  a  big  stove 
near  the  center  of  the  room,  and  the  fuel  is  all  the  bard  maple  and  all  the 
cedar  wood  we  care  to  use.  Having  no  registers  and  radiators,  we  get 
nmch  comfort  from  placing  a  zinc  up  edgewise  around  three  sides  of  the 
stove,  leaving  the  front  exposed.  This  zinc  should  be  held  a  few  inches 
from  the  floor  by  gas  pipe  or  rods  of  iron,  and  its  upper  edge  should 
be  protected  and  stiffened.  More  elaborate  ventilation  and  heating  are 
allowable,  but  what  I  have  mentioned  will  insure  us  presidents  and 
governors,  robust  men  and  happy  women;  and  is  not  that  enough? 

OBSERVANCE   OF    SPECIAL   DAYS. 

It  is  coming  to  be  quite  the  proper  thing  to  observe  special  days  with 
appropriate  exercises  or,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  then  to  go  on  with  the 
usual  school  work.  To  go  fishing  on  Washington's  birthday  is  not  the 
proper  thing  any  more — not  in  this  latitude. 

COUNTY    ASSOCIATIONS. 

We  have  about  five  teachers'  meetings  each  school  year.  The  attend- 
ance ranges  from  20  to  40.  No  money  is  collected,  no  record  is  kept,  no 
examination  credit  is  earned.  Meetings  are  held  on  Saturdiiy:  teachtMS 
attend  because  they  like  to.  Our  schools  are  so  far  apart  that  this 
informal  method  seems  the  best  for  us.  But,  however  it  is  done,  neither 
attendance  at  associations,  institutes,  teachers'  meetings,  or  any  other 
form  of  gatherings  should  ever  earn  for  any  teacher  the  smallest  fraction 
of  credit  at  a  teachers'  examination.  It  is  unkind,  unjust,  dishonest. 
Some  of  our  best  teachers  have  been  denied  school  privileges,  and  shall 
we  now  deny  them  school  honors?  George  works  on  the  farm  all  day 
and  studies  desperately  hard  mornings  and  evenings.  James  attends 
schools  and  institutes  all  day,  but  sleeps  mornings  and  goes  visiting 
evenings.  Now  at  the  examination  shall  we  handicap  George?  No,  not 
if  we  are  kind,  just,  or  honest. 

PROFESSIONAL    rRErAIlATION    OF    TEACH KUS. 

Summer  schools,  a  term  or  year  at  normal,  inspiration  institutes,  some- 
what crucial  examinations — these  all — couphd  with  hard  work  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers,  have  enabled  us  to  keep  pace  in  the  onward  march;, 
and  though  yet  in  the  fool -hills  our  ensign  bids  us  work  on  and  look  up. 

COOrERATION    OF    PATRONS. 

Cooperation?  Of  course  \\v  liav<'  it,  for  otherwise  we  would  liavc  no 
schools.    Everybody  favors  schools  and  helps  them  along. 
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GENERAL. 

It  is  about  sixteen  years  since  we  have  had  a  county  board  of  school 
examiners,  and  during  that  time  imi)ortant  changes  have  occurred  and 
the  supervisory  work  has  been  much  reduced.  First  the  city  of  Menomi- 
nee stepped  from  under  our  care,  then  Iron  Mountain,  and  lastly  Norway. 
As  if  that  were  not  enough,  the  county  was  divided  and  Dickinson  county 
took  a  large  piece  of  our  territory. 

In  1889  Iron  Mountain  reported  15  teachers,  city  of  Menominee  25  and 
the  county  62,  or  102  in  all. 

It  seemed  a  loss  to  have  these  forceful  aggressive  schools  leave  us, 
reducing  the  number  of  applicants  for  examination  by  more  than  a  half, 
and  taking  with  them  a  proportional  part  of  our  school  life.  We  still 
have  some  1,200  square  miles  of  territory  and  we  have  grown  from  44  to 
54  districts  in  six  years.  We  have  peace  and  good  will  and  quite  as 
much  prosperity  as  do  the  business  men  among  us.  The  salaries  of  teach- 
ers have  been  reduced  a  little,  but  not  half  so  much  as  have  the  wages 
of  employes  in  general.  We  have  a  few  teachers  left  who  deem  the  school 
month  too  long  and  also  the  school  day,  but  we  have  more  who  work  over- 
time and  are  happy  and  thankful. 

We  use  the  Michigan  Manual,  Welch's  system  of  registration  and 
reports:  30  of  our  schools  use  one  kind  of  books  wiiile  18  use  another, 
thus  making  a  uniformity,  save  for  the  fact  just  given. 

Our  schools  are  in  danger  from  two  conditions  that  exist.  School  taxes 
are  often  too  high  and  school  accommodations  are  not  proportional  to 
the  numbers  in  the  several  grades.  It  should  be  borne  well  in  mind  that 
the  chief  work  of  the  common  school  is  to  secure  a  common  English  edu- 
cation to  all  the  children  of  the  land, — that  is,  eight  grades.  These  evils 
are  more  apparent  in  cities  than  in  the  country,  but  they  belong  to  our 
school  system. 

Vacant  seats  are  common  in  the  higher  grades,  while  in  the  lower 
grades  there  is  too  often  a  lack  of  room.  The  lesson  is  obvious;  we 
should  build  more  room,  but  we  should  build  at  less  expense. 

School  oflScers  should  generally  work  without  pay.  If  the  teaching 
force  costs  too  much  the  cutting  must  be  at  the  top — the  few  at  the  high 
schools  and  the  extras — not  the  lower  grades  where  there  are  many 
pupils  and  much  economy  already.  Taxes  may  be  reduced,  if  schools  are 
shorn  of  soft  places  and  big  salaries.  Necessities  for  the  multitude  first, 
and  then  consider  luxuries  for  the  few. 

We  have  all  .the  nationalities,  all  the  creeds,  and  all  the  platforms;  but 
when  we  want  a  love-feast  we  drop  all  these  and  speak  of  our  public 
schools — and  one  voice,  one  thought,  nio\es  us  all. 

Menominee,  Mich. 
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MIDLAND  COUNTY. 

MELINDA    L.   MILLS,    Cwnmissioner. 
READING    CIRCLE   WORK. 

The  coimuissioner  has  been  chosen  county  manager  by  the  teachers  dur- 
ing the  institute.  We  have  been  fairly  successful  in  this  department  of 
our  work.  More  than  sixty  per  cent  of  teachers  are  enrolled.  Questions  as 
furn»shed  by  the  State  secretary  are  sent  out  quarterly.  A  few  circles 
have  been  organized,  but  in  the  main  the  work  is  done  alone.  A  small 
per  cent  of  credit  has  been  allowed  those  writing  out  answers  to  questions 
and  forwarding  to  commissioner.  A  little  time  has  been  given  to  this 
work  during  institute  week,  and  a  paper  in  some  way  relating  to  the  work 
has  been  presentc  d  at  our  teachers'  associations.  I  have  handled  the  books 
for  the  teachers  for  four  years.  I  lind  it  is  much  easier  to  get  a  good 
send-olT  for  the  year  by  having  the  books  on  hand  at  the  institute.  Teach- 
ers take  the  books  then  and  pay  for  them  when  convenient. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATION. 

There  has  been  quite  a  marked  improvement  in  this  direction.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  the  improvement  in  school  grounds.  Y'et  much 
more  needs  to  be  done.  Arbor  Day  was  more  generally  observed  this 
year  than  formerly.  It  was  decided  at  our  last  association  that 
the  teachers  must  not  wait  for  school  otticers  and  patrons,  but  that 
they,  through  personal  effort  and  influence,  must  get  this  work  done  them- 
selves. 

OBSERVANCE   OF    SPECIAL   DAYS. 

All  special  days  have  been  more  generally  observed  the  last  year.  While 
we  have  not  had  any  ins])iration  institutes  proper,  yet  our  teachers'  asso- 
ciations, some  of  them  lasting  one  and  a-half  and  two  days,  have  been 
sources  of  inspiration,  evepyone  seeming  to  grow  better.  The  attendance 
and  interest  in  these  meetings  is  certainly  larger  and  better  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  our  county. 

PROFESSIONAL   PREPAR.VTION    OF   TEACHERS. 

There  has  been  very  little  done  in  this  line  outside  of  reading  circles, 
State  institute,  and  county  teachers'  association.  A  goodly  number  of  our 
teachers  have  been  encouraged  to  go  to  our  Central  Normal,  thinking 
they  would  get  professional  instruction.  In  this  we  have  been  disap- 
pointed. Save  the  few  who  have  remained  to  graduate,  no  professional 
instruction  was  given.  In  my  judgment  our  teachers  who  meet  the  re- 
quirements as  to  scholarship,  ought  to  be  given  methods  when  they  go 
to  our  normal  schools  for  that  purpose.  One  of  the  reading  circle  books 
for  the  coming  year  will  be  a  book  on  psychology.  Tliis  is  good,  provided 
it  proves  to  be  a  good  book. 
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INCREASE   OF    LIBRARIES. 

The  sentiment  in  favor  of  school  libraries  is  on  the  increase.  The  hard 
times  has  been  a  drawback,  but  many  of  our  districts  have  made  appro- 
priations.   Very  many  more  have  secured  books  through  entertainments* 

GENERAL. 

There  are  several,  six  or  seven,  districts  having  more  than  one  hundred 
pupils.  The  school  house  is  too  small  to  accommodate,  and  the  teachers 
have  too  many  classes  to  make  the  work  as  interesting  as  is  necessary  to 
hold  pupils  in  school.  The  teachers  and  myself  try  to  help  patrons  to  see 
ihe  necessity  of  making  provisions  for  two  teachers;  but  the  closeness  of 
the  times  make  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  do  anything.  Many  pupils 
are  out  of  school  who  would  otherwise  go,  were  it  possible  to  hold  out 
inducements  in  the  way  of  rapid  advancement.  This  feature  of  our  work 
is  very  discouraging.  Only  two  districts  have  had  the  courage  to  put  in 
the  additional  teacher,  but  they  are  delighted  at  the  change. 

The  commissioner  has  not  failed,  upon  every  opportunity  presented,  to 
talk  about  school  needs.  Several  patrons'  meetings  have  been  held  during 
the  year,  always  with  good  results.  More  of  this  kind  of  work  needs  to  be 
done.  Graduating  exercises  are  generally  held  and  are  always  wonderful 
helps  in  promoting  school  sentiment.  More  pupils  wrote  upon  eighth  grade 
questions  this  year  than  ever  before. 

Midland  City,  Mich. 


MISSATTKEE  COUNTY. 

EZRA    S.    HALL,    ('omnii^sioncr. 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  schools  of  this  county  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  especially  in  reading,  language,  and  numbers.  Many 
more  of  our  teachers  have  been  re-engaged  and  engaged  by  the  year  than 
formerly. 

READING    CIRCLE    WORK. 

Considerable  individual  reading  circle  work  was  done  and  one  good 
circle  maintained. 

COUNTY    ASSOCIATIONS. 

Our  county  associations  were  a  complete  success,  nearly  every  teacher 
in  the  county  attending,  a  lively  interest  being  taken  by  all. 

PROFESSIONAL   PREPARATION    OF   TEACHERS. 

About  seventeen  of  our  teachers  attended  summer  schools  and  ninety 
per  cent  attended  county  institute. 
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COOPERATION   OF    PATRONS. 


We  have  found  patrons  and  school  boards  ever  ready  to  help  on  the 
good  work  and  to  act  upon  the  suggestions  of  the  commissioner. 

SCHOOL   EXHIBITS. 

Our  schools  have  taken  a  lively  interest  in  fair  exhibit  work,  and  have 
during  the  year  raised  funds  to  which  the  fair  association  has  added 
enough  to  erect  a  building  for  school  exhibits,  in  the  form  of  a  maltese 
cross  (20x60).  From  this  exhibit-work  we  find  our  schools  derive  great 
benefit. 

Lake  (My,  Mich. 


MONROE  COUNTY. 

A.    K.    AMES,    Vommii<sion(ir, 
READING   CIRCLE    WORK. 

We  did  not  take  up  the  regular  reading  circle  work,  as  this  county 
had  never  taken  it  up  and  the  work  of  our  Teachers'  Association  was  sim- 
ilar and  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  carry  out  both. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATION. 

When  the  libraries  were  sent  out,  in  a  great  many  cases  pictures  of 
Washington,  Lincoln,  Whittier,  and  others  were  sent  with  them.  These 
were  framed  and  now  adorn  the  walls.  Still  we  have  not  done  as  much 
as  might  have  be(Mi  done.  Next  year  I  think  I  had  better  make  a  point 
of  this. 

IMPROVING   SCHOOL   GROUNDS. 

A  great  many  districts  have  planted  small  shrubs  and  flowers,  and 
repaired  the  fences.    Next  year  this  will  be  one  of  the  first  points. 

OIJSERVANCE    OF    SPECLXL    DAYS. 

I  hav(»  made  no  atteni|>t  to  have  teachers  observe  them.  I  have  no 
apology  to  make,  (»xcept  that  I  have  been  very  busy. 

INSPIRATION    INSTITUTES. 

We  hav(»  had  oik*  inspiration  institute  in  this  county  this  year.  It 
was  held  at  Dundee,  conducted  by  Supt.  Hathaway  from  Flint,  and  was 
a  suc<'(»ss.    All  but  three  t(»achers  were  there. 

COUNTY    ASSOCIATIONS. 

Tli(»  county  association  is  divided  into  four  divisions  meeting  at  Dun- 
dee, Monroe,  Carleton,  and  Lambert ville.    We  took  up  two  studies,  geiv- 
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oral  history  and  Miss  Arnold's  "Waymarks,"  and  have  completed  both 
books.  Besides  this,  every  quarter  we  have  a  general  meetings,  at  which 
we  give  professional  instruction  to  teachers.  £ach  teacher  is  recorded 
in  this  oflSce,  and  the  improvement  at  these  meetings  is  always  con- 
sidered in  giving  certificates  or  in  recommending  a  teacher. 

INCREASE    OF    LIBRARIES. 

Besides  visiting  schools  and  teachers'  meetings,  the  district  library  has 
been  paid  most  attention,  and  the  result  is  thait  we  now  have  nearly  one 
hundred  libraries  and  are  placing  more  each  week.  For  the  most  part 
they  were  secured  by  funds  derived  from  socials  and  entertainments 
given  by  teachers  and  pupils. 

GENERAL. 

During  the  next  year  I  wish  to  do  several  things  mentioned  before.  The 
spring  campaign  took  a  greal  deal  of  my  time.  I  should  like  to  have 
some  mothers'  meetings  and  some  township  meetings.  We  held  a  num- 
ber of  patrons  and  parents'  meetings,  which  were  well  attended,  except 
when  held  in  town,  and  then  the  atteoidance  was  large,  though  the  inter- 
est shown  was  not  so  good  as  in  the  country.  Hope  to  have  a  few  more 
of  these  during  the  next  two  years. 

Monroe,  Mich, 


MONTCALM  COUNTY. 

A.    N.    DEMORAY,    Onnmixsioner. 
teachers'    MEETINGS. 

During  the  past  year  the  teachers'  meetings  have  not  been  as  much 
of  a  success  as  formerly,  but  this  lack  has  been  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  mid-winter  inspiration  institute.  The  one  held  at  Stanton  in 
Feb.  last,  conducted  bv  Prin.  Chas.  McKennv  of  the  new  State  Normal, 
ably  assisted  by  Miss  Herrig  and  Miss  Lucy  A.  Sloan,  was  a  grand  success. 
The  teachers  all  unite  in  saying  **Long  live  McKenny  and  Sloan." 

PATRIOTISM. 

There  are  a  few  schools  in  the  county  that  have  not  yet  complied  with 
the  law  relative  to  purchasing  a  flag,  and  some  of  the  officers  are  so 
bold  as  to  say  that  they  will  never  float  *^the  old  rag;"  but  the  teachers 
of  the  county  are  without  exception  true  and  loyal  Americans  and  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  put  down  unpatriotic  sentiment. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The  problem,  how  to  license  good  teachers  and  reject  the  poor  is  yet 
to  be  solved.  While  we  have  good  reason  to  be  thankful  for  what  the 
legislature  has  done  along  the  line  of  examinations,  it  seems  to  me 
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that  it  is  time  the  commissioaier  should  be  freed  from  licensing  teachers. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  other  county  in  the  state  that  has  so  many  politicians 
that  demand  certificates  for  their  sons,  daughiters,  cousins,  and  aunts 
as  in  Montcalm.  I  hope  no  other  commissioner  has  been  pestered  along 
this  line  as  I  have. 

Why  not  establish  congressional  examining  boards  to  examine  teach- 
ers, the  board  to  be  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, certificates  to  be  good  for  the  state,  the  commissioner  to  have  power 
to  annul  (for  his  county)  the  certificate  of  any  teacher  who  fails  to  do 
satisfactory  work? 

SPECIAL   DAY   EXEBOISES. 

The  country  schools,  together  with  the  village  schools,  observed  special 
days  with  appropriate  exercises. 

GENERAL. 

The  grading  of  country  schools  is  becoming  more  perfect  each  year 
and  is  giving  general  siitiaf action.  Nearly  'two  hundred  pupils  have 
taken  the  eighth  grade  examination  during  the  past  year  and  one  hun- 
dred ten  received  diplomas. 

I  have  issued  a  manual  during  each  year  containing  statistics  and 
suggestions  to  school  oflRcers  and  teachers  that  I  trust  has  been  of  much 
help  to  them. 

There  are  many  discouraging  f(»atures  connected  with  the  work,  but 
our  motto  has  been  "Succc^ss  follows  labor  like  a  shadow,"  and  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  the  schools  of  Montcalm  county  as  a  rule  are  in  excel- 
lent condition. 

Edmore,  Mich, 


NEWAYGO  COUNTY. 

¥.   C.    STILLSON,    Cmimi^lomr. 

We  look  back  over  the  ])ast  school  year  with  much  satisfaction,  for  it 
has  been  a  year  marked  with  many  evidences  of  a  healthier  school  senti- 
ment. Our  teachers  with  very  few  exceptions  have  entered  vigorously 
into  the  work,  nor  have  they  confined  themselves  alone  to  the  "school 
in  school''  but  have  gone  out  and  worked  with  the  "school  out  of  school," 
employing  all  those  means  fitted  to  interest  parents  in  the  school. 

OBSKUVANCE    OF    SPKCIAL    DAYS 

Tlu»  Patrons'  Day  seemed  to  be  fraught  with  the  most  good  and  where 
such  days  were  established,  then*  is  found  a  united  effort  for  the  good  of 
the  school. 

Arbor  Day  was  generally  obstTved,  and  pupils  are  pointing  with 
pride  to  their  fiower  gardens  and  young  shrubbery. 
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Memorial  Day  also  received  due  attention,  the  schools  taking  a  leading 
part  in  programs  for  the  same. 

Much  credit  is  due  the  Department  for  supplying  data  in  the  way  of 
the  beautiful  Arbor  Day  and  Memorial  Day. 

INCREASE   OF    LIBRARIES. 

A  goodly  number  of  school  libraries  were  formed  during  the  year. 
Money  was  raised  for  these  by  exhibitions,  quilts,  socials,  etc. 

STATE    INSTITUTES. 

Our  institutes  the  past  two  years  have  been  great  helps  to  our  teachers. 
They  were  schools,  in  reality,  and  persons  attending  have  carried  much 
away  with  them.  A  three  weeks'  session  is  none  too  long  to  get 
acquainted  and  do  something  besides. 

We  have  become  convinced  from  llie  g(H)d  accomplished  in  our  county 
by  this  kind  of  institute  that  teachers  can  get  value  from  this  means, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  shoot  over  the  head  of  the  average  teacher,  and 
that  instructors  can  get  down  and  help  him  if  they  must.  The  attendance 
will  not  be  so  large,  but  the  careless,  go-easy  school-keepers  stay  away 
and  the  commissioner  knows  his  faithful  ones. 

teachers'    ASSOCIATIONS. 

These  have  been  numerous  and  have  been  held  in  most  of  the  town- 
ships of  the  county. 

tbxt-books. 

The  greatest  draw  back  with  which  we  have  had  to  contend  is  the  lack 
of  text-books.  Pupils  are  not  generally  supplied  with  them  and  it  is  a 
problem  with  commissioner  and  teachers,  just  how  to  overcome  this  ditfi- 
culty.  The  books  furnished  are  uniform,  but  in  many  instances  are  out 
of  date.  If  by  some  means  we  might  furnish  the  individual  pupil  with 
proper  books,  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  us  in  our  work. 

teachers'  examinations. 

We  hold  four  teachers'  examinations  each  year.  Our  examining  board 
is  well  pleased  with  the  character  of  the  questions  asked,  and,  although- 
we  have  had  manv  failures  to  secure  certificates,  we  still  believe  them 
none  too  difficult.  We  consider  the  searching  questions  of  the  greatest 
importance.  The  question  whose  answer  reveals  the  professional  ability 
of  the  applicant  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  us. 

We  believe  that  these  tests  should  show  the  applicant  that  there  is 
much  to  be  learned,  and  that  those  who  would  engage  in  the  work  must 
be  artists,  indeed. 

EIGBTH    grade   EXAMINATIONS. 

Tlu^se  were  well  attended  and  rural  graduating  exercises  were  held  in 
a  majority  of  districts.  They  ])roved  themselves  fine  means  to  interest 
parents  and  pupils  in  school  work  and  to  point  them  to  something 
beyond  the  district  school.  W^e  have  tried  the  grade  examinations  once 
and  are  convinced  that  th(\v  are  a  grand  device  for  stimulating  both 
teacher  and  pupil.    Their  great  value  lies  in  their  suggestive  character. 
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COMPULSORY   SCHOOL   LAW. 

Tl^e  truant  officers  in  many  townships  have  done  much  to  increase  the 
attendance.    The  law  worked  well  where  the  chairman  made  it  work. 

GENERAL. 

« 

In  this  report  I  might  have  repeated  much  that  was  in  my  last,  but  have 
taken  occasion  to  touch  upon  a  few  of  the  means  in  use. 

I  have  every  reason  to  look  forward  to  a  very  successful  school  year 
and  believe  that  Newaygo  county  will  do  a  little  more  than  its  share 
in  the  advancement  and  uplifting  of  the  school  masses. 

Fret^ont^  Mich. 


OAKLAND  COUNTY. 

H.    H.    SNOWDON,    Commiimoner, 
TEACHERS    AND   CITIZENS*   MEETINGS. 

Over  sixty  educational  meetings  were  held  in  Oakland  county  during 
the  past  year.  The  meetings  were  well  attended  and  much  interest 
manifested.  The  papers  and  talks  covered  a  wide  range  of  thought  and 
no  opportunity  was  neglected  to  impress  upon  the  people  the  need  and 
necessity  of  giving  the  teachers  their  cordial  support. 

INCREASE   OF   SCHOOL   LIBRARIES. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  a  number  of  district  schools  have  started 
school  libraries,  and  the  prospects  are  excellent  for  many  more  being 
added.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the  teachers  for  the  earnest 
manner  in  which  their  work  has  been  done. 

STATE   INSTITUTES. 

We  had  an  excellent  inspiration  institute  la«t  November,  conducted 
by  W.  N.  Ferris  and  Miss  Coffin.  Our  teachers  went  away  full  of  enthusi- 
asm and  feeling  well  repaid  for  attending  the  same.  Our  August  insti- 
tute was  attended  by  two  hundred  ten  teachers  and  a  large  amount  of 
work  was  covered. 

SCHOOL   VISITATION. 

The  schools  in  Oakland  county  have  been  carefully  visited,  and  the 
commissioner  has  joven  such  advice  and  help  as  he  thought  might  be 
helpful.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  can  do  the  most  good  by  making 
short  visits  and  by  devoting  most  of  his  time  to  arousing  the  people  to  a 
much  deeper  interest  in  our  public  schools. 
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COOPERATION   OF    PATRONS. 


When  the  people  fully  understand  the  work  that  the  teachers  are  to 
do,  and  stand  ready  to  help  them  to  bring  that  work  to  a  higher  state 
of  perfection,  then  we  can  secure  better  results,  and  the  boys  and  girls 
will  be  able  to  secure  an  education  that  will  prepare  them  for  the  work 
that  lies  before  them.  We  need  less  theory  and  more  good  common  sense 
and  business  practice  in  our  public  schools. 

PROFESSIONAL    PREPARATION    OF    TEACHERS. 

Our  public  schools  suffer  because  our  teachers  are  not  properly  pre- 
pared for  their  work.  We  have  too  much  book  work  that  consists  in 
simply  calling  classes  and  asking  questions  that  are  answered  b^  "yes" 
and  "no.''  The  pupils  are  not  taught  to  think  and  act  for  themselves. 
They  are  like  so  many  machines. 

Give  us  teachers  that  are  wide  awake  and  progressive.  Teachers  who 
realize  the  importance  of  their  profession  and  are  not  making  it  a  mere 
stepping-stone  to  something  else. 

GENERAL. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  the  outlook  for  better  and  more  pro- 
gressive work  along  educational  lines  never  seemed  brighter.  The 
people  are  realizing  more  and  more  the  importance  of  the  public  schools 
and  the  part  they  are  to  take  in  keeping  them  up  to  a  high  standard  of 
excellence.  May  we  not  all  take  courage  and  press  on  with  the  deter- 
mination to  do  better  and  more  effective  work? 

Pont'ac,  Muh. 


0(.^EANA   COUNTY. 

O.   F.    MUNSON,    Ccmimimoner, 

The  progress  made  in  the  schools  of  Oceana  county  during  the  past 
year  has  been  very  encouraging.  A  deep  interest:  is  manifested  in  school 
matters  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  county  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
patrons  stand  ready  to  cooperate  with  teachers  and  officers  in  making 
the  schools  a  success. 

SOHOOL  BUILDINGS   AMD   GROUNDS. 

The  school  buildings  are,  as  a  rule,  very  good;  a  majority  of  them 
would  be  a  credit  to  any  county.  The  teachers  take  great  interest  in 
keeping  the  interior  neat  and  tasty:  pictures  adorn  the  walls,  and  the 
flag  is  draped  in  a  conspicuous  place,  when  it  is  not  flying  from  the  flag- 
staff. 

The  school  grounds  are  being  improved.  Arbor  Day  was  celebrated 
in  most  of  the  schools  by  planting  trees  and  flowers  on  the  school 
grounds. 
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BOOKS    AND   APPARATUS. 

Nearly  every  school  in  the  county  has  a  library  of  choice  reading — 
matter  for  all  grades  from  the  first  up.  These  books  are  obtained  by 
money  raised  at  socials.  In  some  cases  the  district  appropriates  a  small 
amount  each  year  for  this  purpose.  In  every  school  is  a  dictionary,  but 
in  a  few  cases  these  are  cheap  reprints — a  nuisance  to  any  one,  and 
especially  in  a  school-room.  The  schools  are  well  supplied  with  maps^ 
charts,  globes,  etc. 

GRADING. 

Most  of  the  schools  are  graded  according  to  the  State  Manual,  and 
graduating  exercises  are  held  at  the  close  of  the  year.  At  the  close  of  the 
past  year  there  were  sixty-seven  graduates  from  the  district  schools  of 
this  county. 

TEACHERS. 

The  supply  of  teachers  is  about  equal  to  the  demand.  The  rigid 
examinations  have  reduced  the  number  of  teachers  to  a  minimum,  but 
the  quality  of  the  remainder  is  very  good.  More  than  one-half  of  our 
teachers  hold  State,  Normal,  first  or  second  grade  certificates. 

COUNTY    ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  county  association  held  three  meetings  during  the  past  year. 
Every  township  has  a  local  teachers  and  patrons'  association;  where 
a  township  can  not  maintain  one  alone,  two  townships  will  go  together. 
During  the  past  year  there  were  thirty-four  meetings  of  these  associa- 
tions in  this  county.  Once  each  year  there  is  held  a  union  meeting  of 
Oceana  and  Newaygo  counties  at  Hesperia.  This  association  is  called 
the  Oceana  and  Newaygo  Union  Grangers  and  Teachers'  Association. 
The  attendance  at  the  last  meeting  in  February  was  over  1,000.  The 
sixth  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Hesperia,  Feb.  10-13,  1898.  To 
the  Hesperia  Grange  is  due  most  of  the  credit  in  making  these  meetings 
the  success  they  are. 

STATE    INSTITUTES. 

The  institute  for  Oceana  county,  held  at  Pentwater  in  August,  was 
one  of  the  best  ever  held  in  this  county.  Supt.  Bemis  was  conductor 
and  Supt.  Monroe  instructor.  Their  work  will  make  itself  manifest  in 
our  schools  during  the  coming  year. 

MEMORIAL   DAT. 

Nearly  every  school  in  the  county  observed  Memorial  Day.  Most  of 
them  marched  to  the  cemeteries  and  decorated  the  graves  of  the  soldiers. 
Where  this  could  not  be  done,  exercises  were  held  at  the  school  houses 

or  churches. 

No  effort  has  been  spared  to  make  the  schools  of  Oceana  county  a 
grand  success  and,  with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  teachers  and 
patrons,  we  anticipate  a  most  fruitful  year. 

Shelby,  Mich. 
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OGEMAW  COUNTY. 

B.    BENNETT,    Cmnmissioiier. 
INSPIRATION    INSTITUTES. 

In  May  we  held  a  week's  institute  at  which  all  but  three  teachers  in 
the  county  were  present,  and  those  three  drop  out  of  the  ranks  this  fall.  It 
is  a  matter  of  regret  that  these  gatherings  cannot  be  made  more  profitable. 
Wide-awake  teachers  expect,  when  they  come  to  an  institute,  that  they 
will  receive  the  bread  of  life,  while  it  too  often  happens  that  they  are 
stuffed  with  chaff, — or,  at  least,  are  regaled  with  common-places  which 
they  already  know.  In  our  humble  opinion,  it  would  be  an  improvement 
if  institutes  were  put  into  the  hands  of  professional  inspiring  spirits  and 
cut  down  to  two  or  three  days,  and  every  teacher  compelled  to  come  to 
the  fount  of  inspiration  and  drink.  As  a  usual  thing,  those  teachers  who 
feel  the  need  of  text-book  instruction  at  institutes  are  the  weaklings  who 
should  be  pushed  aside  to  make  room  for  their  bietters.  This  school  year 
we  shall  plan  for  a  short  institute,  and  hope  to  have  some  one  to  lead  us 
who  is  able  to  fill  the  soul  with  high  ideals  and  point  out  the  way  to  reach 
them. 

SECOND    GRADE    CERTIFICATES. 

Two  tendencies  are  noticeable  resulting  from  requirement  for  second 
grade  certificate  after  three  third  grades.  First,  younger  and  less  ex- 
perienced teachers  are  filling  the  schools.  Second,  many  older  ones  who 
would  have  continued  in  the  work  under  third  grade  requirements,  are 
driven  to  matrimony.  Whether  this  will  prove  to  be  a  loss  or  a  gain  to 
school  interests  can  hardly  yet  be  determined,  but  it  certainly  seems  to  be 
true  that  Ogemaw  county  this  year  loses  several  bright,  successful 
teachers,  who  have  concluded  to  venture  upon  domestic  relations  solely 
because  they  felt  themselves  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  pro- 
fession after  three  years'  experience.  Others,  of  course,  are  coming  nobly 
to  the  front,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  a  few  years  our  schocrls  will  be  filled 
by  teachers  who  can  not  only  obtain  a  second  grade  certificate,  but  will 
covet  and  win  a  first. 

GENERAL. 

Ogemaw  county  has  taken  no  backward  movement  in  school  interests  in 
the  year  just  closed.  Never  before  have  teachers  been  so  wide-awake  to 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  them  by  the  progressiveness  of  the  teaching 
function.  They  have  fairly  caught  the  spirit  of  advancing  movements  and 
propose  to  keep  abreast  of  the  foremost. 

This  is  clearly  seen  in  school  environments,  in  anxiety  for  professional 
training,  in  efforts  to  obtain  interest  of  parents,  in  attendance  upon  insti- 
tutes, and  in  preparation  of  special  programs. 

West  Branch,  Mich. 
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ONTONAGON  COUNTY 

A.    C.    ADAIK,    Commissioner. 
READING    CIRCLE   WORK. 

The  first  copies  of  the  reading  circle  work  sent  here  were  destroyed  by 
lire.  I  did  not  know  this  for  some  time.  By  the  time  the  next  supply 
was  forwarded  the  time  was  past  for  the  first  month's  work.  After  that 
nearly  all  the  teachers  bought  books,  and  we  did  as  well  as  could  be  ex- 
pected in  our  sparse  condition. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATION. 

To  encourage  the  decoration  of  the  school-rooms  of  this  county  has  been 
one  of  my  principal  lines  of  labor  for  the  past  year.  One  year  ago,  prac- 
tically speaking,  there  were  no  decorations.  I  began  by  furnishing  every 
school-room  free  red,  white,  and  blue  paper  for  paper  chains.  The  teachers 
and  pupils  by  working  at  these  seemed  to  catch  the  enthusiasm  to  put  up 
more,  till  today  we  have  some  as  nicely  decorated  school-rooms  as  can 
be  found  in  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan. 

MEANS    OF    VENTILATION. 

Quite  an  effort  towards  better  ventilation  is  being  put  forth  whenever 
new  buildings  are  constructed,  but  so  far  the  success  is  not  very  marked. 
The  ventilation  of  most  school-rooms  is  poor. 

IMPROVEMENT   OF    SCHOOL   GROUNDS. 

As  the  country  becomes  cleared  up,  the  school  grounds  also  get  their 
share  of  attention.  Tree  planting  and  flower  gardening  are  being  carried 
on  in  several  school  yards  with  great  approval  by  all. 

ORSERVANCE    OF    SPECIAL   DAYS. 

Most  of  the  special  days  are  observed  in  one  way  or  another  as  seems 
best  at  the  time.  As  yet  we  have  paid  little  attention  to  Decoration  Day, 
then*  bein^  no  soldiers'  graves  h(M*e  to  decorate. 

INSPIRATION    INSTITUTES. 

We  have  never  had  any  of  these  in  this  county.  We  would  be  pleased 
to  have  ont*  so  I  could  report  bett(M*  next  year. 

COUNTY    ASSOCIATIONS. 

We  gen(M*ally  have  three  meetings  of  the  County  Association  a  year, 
but  this  year  we  have  had  only  one,  on  account  of  all  the  school  buildingp^ 
being  burned  at  Ontonagon.  The  meeting  was  well  attended  and  the 
program  good. 

\) 
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COOPERATION   OF    PATRONS. 

The  patrons  are  generally  ready  and  willing  to  assist  in  any  educa- 
tional movement  which  they  understand  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  school. 
Too  often  the  teachers  do  not  explain  their  plans  of  work  to  the  patrons. 
Then  the  patrons  say  the  schools  are  costing  too  much.  When  all  is 
understood,  there  is  no  trouble. 

PROFESSIONAL   PREPARATION    OF   TEACHERS. 

The  teachers  of  this  county,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  had  no  pro- 
fessional preparation  as  teachers.  They  merely  got  a  certificate,  and 
learn  to  teach  by  teaching. 

INCREASE    OF    LIBRARIES. 

There  has  not  been  much  increase  in  the  libraries  during  the  past  year. 
Too  much  of  the  library  money  is  used  for  general  school  purposes.  I 
intend  next  year  to  do  what  I  can  towards  starting  a  library  in  each 
schooT  district  in  the  county. 

GENERAL. 

The  schools  outside  of  Ontonagon  village  are  increasing  in  number  and 
attendance.  In  Ontonagon  village  they  have  done  very  well  since  they 
started  in  February.  A  great  many  pupils  were  compelled  to  leave 
school,  so  the  grades  are  badly  broken  up.  Most  of  the  school  houses 
are  in  good  order.  Two  or  three  new  ones  ought  to  be  built.  Eighth 
grade  examinations  are  having  a  good  effect. 

RocMandj  Mich. 


OSCEOLA  COUNTY. 

ALBERT   ALLEN,    Commissioner. 
READING   CIRCLE   WORK. 

Reading  Circle  work  during  the  past  year  was  a  failure  so  far  as  meet- 
ings were  concerned.  Many  of  our  teachers  did  the  work  but  it  is  so 
difficult  for  our  young  teachers  to  pass  the  examinations  that  they  feel 
they  must  put  their  spare  time  on  text-book  work.  The  teachers  in  our 
graded  schools  have  courses  of  their  own  and  in  fact  do  not  wish  to 
work  with  the  teacher  of  the  rural  school. 

Several  of  these  young  teachers  have  signified  their  intention  of  taking 
the  work  the  coming  year.  We  will  begin  in  our  summer  class  using  the 
psychology  adopted  by  the  state  reading  circle. 
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SCHOOL-ROOM   DECORATION, 


Our  schools  have  prop:re8sed  finely  along  the  line  of  school-room  deco- 
ration. Portraits  of  eminent  Americans  adorn  the  rooms,  and  drawings 
are  found  that  show  careful  work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 


MEANS   OF   VENTILATION. 


Two  school  houses  within  the  limits  of  the  county  are  properly  venti- 
lated. Three  more  are  partly  ventilated.  No  attempt  at  ventilation  has 
been  made  in  the  remaining  schools  of  the  county. 


OBSERVANCE    OF    SPECIAL   DAYS. 


An  increase  in  the  observance  of  special  days  is  seen  all  over  the 
county.  Programs  were  prepared,  and  patrons  were  invited  to  the 
entertainment.  The  teachers  are  doing  a  grand  work  in  character  build- 
ing by  a  right  observance  of  those  days. 

COUNTY   ASSOCIATIONS. 

During  the  year  we  have  held  two  meetings  of  the  Osceola  Teach- 
ers and  Patrons'  Association.  These  meetings  were  well  attended 
by  our  teachers.  Only  a  few  patrons  were  present  at  the  first  one,  but 
many  more  at  the  last. 

COOVERATIOX    OF    PATRONS. 

We  feel  justly  proud  of  the  patrons  in  Osceola  county,  and  if  we  can 
only  do  as  much  along  this  line  the  coming  year  as  we  have  the  year  just 
closed,  our  schools  will  be  among  the  best. 

PROFESSIONAL  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

This  is  the  great  need  of  our  teachers.  More,  however,  have  attended 
the  State  Normal,  University,  and  colleges  the  past  year,  than  ever 
before  in  any  one  year. 

INCREASE    OF    LIBRARIES. 

Four  new  libraries  have  been  put  in  during  the  year. 
Evartj  Mich. 


OSCODA  COUNTY. 

STEWAIiT   GOKTON,    V(nnmissiomr. 
READING    CIRCLE    WORK. 

Most  of  the  teachers  in  the  county  have  done  the  reading  circle  work 
during  the  last  year.  An  attempt  was  made  to  meet  once  a  month,  but 
it  was  not  entirely  successful,  although  five  or  six  meetings  have  been 
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held  with  a  good  attendance  and  very  satisfactory  results.  The  books 
for  the  coming  year  are  a  little  heavy  for  young  teachers,  a  little  too 
abstruse  and  scientific.  I  should  say,  give  us  a  little  less  science  and 
more  literature  in  this  work. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATION. 

The  habit  of  decorating  the  school-room  grows  slowly,  but  it  grows. 
The  decorations  consist  of  portraits  of  eminent  Americans,  United  States 
flags,  and  maps  made  by  the  pupils.  The  want  of  haste  in  this  growth  may 
not  be  a  bad  omen.  What  springs  into  full  maturity  at  a  single  leap, 
is  apt  to  bring  with  it  the  germs  of  early  decay.  The  teachers  and  pupils 
are  headed  in  the  right  direction,  and  our  schools  are  slowly,  but  cer- 
tainly assuming  a  more  attractive  and  homelike  aspect. 

OBSERVANCE    OF    SPECIAL    DAYS. 

Special  days  are  not  observed  as  they  should  be.  They  are  the  jewels 
in  American  history,  biography,  and  patriotism. 

The  ideals  of  our  teachers  are  high,  but  they  are  not  high  enough. 
The  mass  of  them  do  not  yet  comprehend  the  sublime  dignity,  nor  the 
measureless  possibilities  of  their  exalted  profession.  Nineteen-twen- 
tieths  of  all  our  citizen*  obtain  their  education  in  the  primary  school. 
America's  future  and  the  world's  hope  is  held  in  trust  by  the  common 
school  teacher. 

PROFESSIONAL  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  average  professional  preparation  of  teachers  was  never  higher  in 
this  county  than  now.  Still  we  have  some  in  the  work  that  ought  not 
to  be  there,  because  they  are  not  properly  qualified  to  instruct  children. 
It  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  from  the  primary  school 
the  qualifications  required  to  teach  a  primary  school.  It  is  not  the 
province  of  these  schools  to  prepare  teachers.  That  pre])aration  must 
be  sought  in  other  schools. 

INCREASE   OF   SCHOOL    LIBRARIES. 

There  are  no  school  libraries  in  the  countv  worthv  of  mention.     If 

a.  • 

parents  and  teachers  understood  that  a  very  small  amount  of  money 
would  give  a  respectable  start  for  a  library;  if  they  knew  the  world  of 
good,  useful,  delightful  literature  that  could  be  so  easily  opened  to  the 
children,  and  the  life  long  pleasure  and  profit  that  would  be  the  certain 
result  of  the  reading  habit,  I  am  certain  that  more  vigorous  measures 
would  be  pursued  in  the  equipment  of  school  libraries. 

COOPERATION    OF    PATRONS. 

As  to  the  cooperation  of  patrons,  there  is  no  such  thing — in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a  sad  truth  of  very  general  application  to  the 
common  schools  of  this  county  and  of  the  state  at  large.  We  are  no 
worse  than  our  wicked  neighbors;  but  that  is  a  mighty  poor  defense. 
Of  course  there  are  some  worthy  exceptions  to  this  general  rule. 
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Our  teachers  recently  attempted  to  get  all  the  schools  of  the  county 
together  for  a  literary  entertainment  and  picnic.  It  was  a  successful 
venture,  thanks  to  the  pluck  of  the  teachers  and  the  royal  and  hearty 
help  of  a  few  pa4:pons  and  the  contributions  of  the  children.  Nearly  all 
the  schools  were  present  and  had  something  to  help  on  th%  enterprise?. 
One  school  not  far  away  was  absent,  although  there  were  six  teams 
within  a  mile  of  the  school  house.  What  was  the  matter?  Lack  of 
interest.  The  owners  of  these  teams  are  not  very  wicked  men,  but  their 
interests  in  school  affairs  were  wrapped  in  peaceful  slumber.  They  were 
in  no  frame  of  mind  to  cooperate. 

On  the  whole  our  schools  are  growing  a  little  better  each  year. 

Luzerne,  Mich, 


OTSEGO   COUNTY. 

R.    D.    BAILKY,    Commi*<nioner. 

teachers'  examinations. 

We  hold  four  examinations  each  year, — in  March,  June,  August,  and 
0<'t<j)tier.  As  the  attendance  is  very  small  at  the  June  examination,  1 
am  in  favor  of  discontinuing  that  and  possibly  the  one  in  October.  In 
this  county  all  our  teachers  could  be  served  justly,  1  think,  if  only  the 
March  and  August  examinations  were  held. 

The  number  who  try  for  second  grade  certificates,  on  account  of  the 
law  limiting  the  number  of  third  grades,  is  increasing.  Our  teachers 
have  adjusted  themselves  very  easily  to  the  new  order  of  things.  The 
law  limiting  the  number  of  third  grade  certificates  is  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  jueces  of  work  our  Legislature  has  done. 

grade  examinations. 

The  eighth  grade  examinations  are  growing  in  favor.  I  have  issued 
thirty  diplomas  to  eighth  grade*  pu]>ils  this  spring.  The  general  char- 
acter of  the  questions  is  to  be  commended.  The  plan  of  the  grade  ex- 
aminations is  greatly  hinder(»d  by  the  fact  that  we  seldom  find  two 
schools  that  begin  or  close  on  the  sanu*  date,  thus  making  it  impossible 
to  hold  a  general  examination  throughout  the  county  at  any  one  time; 
for,  while  a  certain  school  in  a  township  may  be  just  rounding  up  its^ 
term's  work  in  good  shape  for  the  examination,  another  school,  only 
a  few^  miles  away,  may  have  had  only  two  or  three  weeks  of  school.  I 
shall  keep  issuing  the  questions,  however,  and  also  shall  try  to  so  work 
with  school  officers  that  our  terms  niav  be  nearer  simultaneous. 

teachers'  meetings. 

More  of  these  meetings  hav(»  been  held  during  this  school  year,  with 
a  larger  attendance  than  ever  before.  Such  meetings  have  been  held  at 
Gaylord,  Vanderbilt,  Elmira,  and  Vienna.    At  all  the  townspeople  took 
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a  very  gratifying  part,  both  by  assisting  in  musi(f,  in  discussions,  and 
in  providing  free  entertainment.  I  have  been  astonished  at  the  numbers 
that  have  assembled  at  these  meetings.  After  the  above  series  closed 
we  held  two  "Schools  of  Methods"  at  Gaylord.  In  these  last  two  meet- 
ings we  had»three  of  our  leading  teachers  and  the  commissioner  show 
young  teachers  definitely  how  certain  things  should  be  taught. 

We  make  a  strong  feature  of  our  annual  Teachers'  Institute,  from 
which  few  teachers  ever  absent  themselves.  In  such  things  there  is  a 
great  deal  "in  bringing  teachers  up  right." 

PATRIOTISM. 

Steady  effort  is  put  forth  to  inculcate  a  high  order  of  patriotic  feeling. 
National  airs  are  sung  frequently,  patriotic  literature  read,  noble  senti- 
ments memorized,  the  flag  saluted,  great  national  days  observed  with 
fitting  exercises,  and  the  lives  of  the  nation's  great  men  commented  upon. 
The  very  helpful  "Memorial  Day"  pamphlet  from  the  office  of  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  teacher, 
with  urgent  directions  as  to  its  use. 

I  think  that  more  of  the  patriotic  sentiments  with  which  our  American 
literature  abounds  should  be  introduced  as  collateral  reading  in  history 
and  civil  government  classes. 

ARBOB   DAY. 

I  secured  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  a  very 
valuable  pamphlet  on  Arbor  Day.  This,  with  the  very  helpful  pampjilet 
on  the  same  subject  from  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  each  teacher  and  secured  quite  a  general  observ- 
ance of  the  day. 

INCREASE   OF    LIBRARIES. 

Teachers,  advanced  pupils,  and  patrons  are  taking  a  very  encouraging 
interest  in  this  matter.  Besides  other  books,  the  Vanderbilt  schools 
have  added  the  Michigan  Pioneer  Collection,  a  very  valuable  set.  Gay- 
lord  has  made  extensive  additions  this  year.  Several  rural  districts 
have  put  in  little  libraries  of  the  best  of  books,  usually  twenty-five  to 
thirty  volumes.  The  rural  school  at  Vienna  has  put  in  a  school  library 
and  the  Michigan  Pioneer  Collection,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  teacher 
has  had  one  of  the  Michigan  Traveling  Libraries  located  there,  the  first 
in  the  county. 

I  would  recommend  that  rural  districts,  and  graded  districts  as  well, 
secure  the  loan  of  books  that  lie  unused  in  township  libraries.  Many 
such  books,  while  of  no  interest  to  the  general  public,  would  be  helpful 
as  books  of  reference,  under  the  guidance  of  a  well-read  teacher. 

SCHOOL   EXHIBITS. 

Since  the  "Educational  Rally"  held  here  in  March,  1894,  there  has 
been  nothing  of  this  kind  on  a  large  scale.  Many  schools  are  making 
and  preserving  careful  pieces  of  work,  however.  The  county  fair  has 
languished  for  several  years,  and  thus  we  have  lost  one  stimulus.  I 
think  that  an  exhibit  ought  to  be  held  for  an  entire  day  and  evening  in 
the  opera  house  in  Gaylord. 
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6BNEBAL. 

Eightj-one  per  cent  of  our  schools  retained  the  same  teacher  through- 
out the  school  year.  We  hope  to  make  this  at  least  ninety  per  cent  the 
ensuing  year.  I  am  doing  my  utmost  to  get  school  boards  to  hire  with 
great  care,  pay  well,  and  to  keep  the  same  teacher  the  entire  year,  if 
not  for  several  years.  This  practice,  witU  compulsory  attendance  and 
with  higher  qualifications  demanded  of  teachers  by  law  as  well  as  by 
local  custom,  will  give  us  the  schools  we  wait  for. 

Gaylord,  Mich. 


OTTAWA  COUNTY. 
COUA   M.   GOODENOW,    Commissioner. 

In  addition  to  the  statistical  report  sent  you  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1897,  I  wish  to  add  the  following: 

READING   CIRCLE    WORK. 

The  reading  circle  work  in  this  county  during  the  past  year  has  not  been 
a  success  and  but  a  few  teachers  procured  the  books.  Both  associations 
voted  not  to  use  the  work  and  outlined  work  which  seemed  to  suit  them 
better. 

SCnOOL-ROOM   DECORATION. 

Ottawa  county  boasts  of  her  neat  school  houses  and  yards,  but  teachers 
are  not  encouraged  to  cover  the  walls  with  picture  cards  nor  anything  else 
that  looks  fussy.    Outside  as  well  as  inside  has  been  looked  after. 

SCHOOL  GROUNDS. 

Something  has  hap])eued  if  there  is  more  than  two  untidy  school  yards 
in  this  county. 

OBSERVANCE   OF   SPECIAL   DAYS. 

Nearly  every  teacher  employed  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  legal  holi- 
days and  such  days  are  observed  with  appropriate  exercises. 

INSPIRATION   INSTITUTES. 

The  inspiration  meetings  held  here  were  two  of  the  finest  educational 
benefits  known  to  the  county  for  some  time.  Teachers  like  them  better, 
get  more  benefit  from  them  than  from  the  old  dry  ailairs.  Patrons,  pupils 
and  teachers  are  growing  to  enjoy  these  meetings. 

COUNTY    ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  North  and  South  associations  are  still  in  good  standing.  Patrons  do 
not  attend  them. 
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INCREASE   OF    LIBRARIES. 

A  large  number  of  our  district  schools  is  well  supplied  with  good  refer- 
ence books.  Most  of  these  libraries  have  been  obtained  by  funds  raised 
by  teachers  and  pupils.  Patrons  are  using  these  books  and  appreciate 
their  influence  upon  their  children. 

GENERAL. 

There  never  has  been  more  interest  taken  in  our  schools  than  during  the 
past  year.  Each  district  wants  a  better  school  than  their  neighboring 
school,  and  the  best  teachers  get  the  employment.  There  is  very  little 
decrease  in  wages,  in  many  places  wages  have  been  increased. 

Grand  Haven,  Mich, 


PRESQUE  ISLE  COUNTY. 

EDWAKD    EE^KINE,    CommiHsioner, 

Presque  Isle  county  has  forty-two  schools,  most  of  them  of  frame 
structure,  neatly  painted  and  enclosed  by  substantial  board  fences. 

These  school  buildings  are  well  supplied  with  maps,  globes,  and  seats 
of  the  latest  pattern. 

Our  county  is  largely  settled  by  Germans,  who  are  progressive  in  educa- 
tional matters  and  desire  their  children  to  possess  such  advantages  as  will 
make  them  useful  citizens. 

Although  Presque  Isle  is  not  among  the  longest  settled  counties  in  this 
part  of  the  State,  she  is  making  that  steady  onward  march  which  in  educa- 
tional matters  must  win  her  the  admiration  of  her  sisters.  I  have  traveled 
many  hundred  miles  the  past  year  in  visiting  the  different  schools — officers 
and  teachers,  all  of  whom  show  a  zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  their  w^ork  that 
is  very  commendable  indeed.  Our  teachers  are  progressive,  our  summer 
normals  have  been  of  great  value  to  them,  and  withal  the  educational  out- 
look of  this  prosperous  county  is  very  bright. 

Roffcrs  at  If,  Mich. 


ROSCOMMON  COUNTY. 

E.    (r.    PAYNE,    ('o)nntisskmir, 

Oui  schools  are  small  and  scattered,  and  often  two  teachers  a  year  are 
hired  in  the  same  district.  In  some  instances,  the  districts  are  unable 
to  Lire  teachers  because  so  much  of  the  taxes  are  returned.  These  short 
and  irregular  terms,  which  are  taught,  mostly,  by  non-resident  teachers, 
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make  it  difficult  to  maintain  teachers'  associations,  also  for  the  commis- 
sioner to  do  effective  work.  During  the  last  school  year  there  were  more 
districts  having  schools  in  session  than  before  in  several  years,  and  some 
improvements  were  made  to  school  houses  and  grounds.  Owing  to  the 
small  number  of  teachers  that  would  be  able  to  attend  an  institute,  I  have 
not  felt  justified  in  asking  for  one.  However,  the  teachers  keep  abreast  of 
the  times,  by  attending  summer  normals  and  home  study,  and  their  labor 
has  been  generally  successful. 

Roscommon,  Mich. 


SAGINAW  COUNTY, 

GEO.   A.    WOOLSEY,    Coinmi^ssmier, 
TEXT-BOOKS. 

It  seems  to  be  impossible  to  obtain  uniformity  in  text-books  in  this 
county,  and  we  are  afraid  the  state  uniformity  law  will  not  help  us  any. 
As  it  is,  the  county  is  very  evenly  divided  between  three  book  companies. 
We  have  succeeded  in  weeding  out  some  of  the  poorest  of  the  books 
printed  by  these  companies,  and  have  uniformity  in  each  school. 

teachers'  examinations. 

Duriijg  the  past  year  we  have  held  five  examinations  with  402  can- 
didates, of  which  about  fifty  per  cent  were  successful.  We  expect  next 
year  to  hold  but  four  examinations,  as  the  extra  special  allowed  by  law 
seems  to  be  unnecessary  and  unprofitable. 

tp:achbrs'  associations. 

Wc»  liavc  now  four  organized  teachers'  associations  in  this  county, — 
three  local  and  one  general. 

The  county  association  has  held  two  very  profitable  meetings,  and  the 
local  associations  have  held  six.  Attendance  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
county  association  was  about  500,  nearly  all  teachers. 

The  teachers  have  been  verv  loval  to  all  the  associations  and  have 
turned  out  splendidly, — in  some  instances  walking  twelve  miles  to  attend, 
even  ladies  walking  that  distance,  through  wind  and  rain.  These  associa- 
tions have  been  the  means  of  arousing  greater  interest  in  county  school 
work,  getting  the  teachers  acquainted  with  each  other  and  making  the 
work  iiioie  uniform  thereby,  giving  the  weak  teacher  the  benefit  of  stt'ong 
teachers'  experience,  new  teachers  that  of  old,  etc. 

At  these  meetings  we  have  discufised  particularly  how  to  obtain  better 
results  in  penmanship,  mental  arithmetic,  language  in  grades,  primary 
reading  and  primary  numbers.  The  old  rut  of  teaching  numbers  entirely 
through  the  ear  rather  than  by  objects  was  pointed  out  and  condemned. 

10 
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The  attendance  of  patrons  and  school  officers  was  quite  satisfactory,  al- 
though we  hope  for  a  better  attendance  of  school  officers  the  coming  year. 

The  interest  of  the  teachers  and  their  willingness  to  discuss  questions 
wxis  one  of  the  features  of  all  the  ftieetings. 

Our  institute,  conducted  by  Prin.  W.  N.  Ferris,  was  a  grand  success. 
I  was  prevented  by  sickness  from  being  present,  but  there  were  plenty 
to  tate  my  place,  and  things  moved  along  in  apple-pie  order.  Mr.  Ferris 
was  ably  assisted  by  Profs.  Barbour  and  Hoyt.  We  have  never  had  a 
corps  of  institute  workers  who  were  more  willing  to  give  us  what  we 
wanted  than  those  we  had  last  year,  and  never  was  an  institute  held  in 
this  county  more  satisfactory  to  the  teachers  in  every  respect.  The 
teachers  were  unanimous  in  their  praise  of  Mr.  Ferris. 

APPARATUS. 

This  year  shows  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  school  houses  sup- 
pi  i(»d  with  proper  apparatus.  We  have  now  three  more  new  school- 
houses,  and  "Old  Glory"  waves  over  every  school  house,  except  perhaps 
a  score. 

INCREASE    OF    LIBRARIES. 

A  great  many  more  libraries  have  been  purchased,  and  we  hope  this 
year  to  have  them  pretty  nearly  as  thick  as  the  school  houses  are.  The 
idea  of  placing  the  Michigan  Manual  in  every  district  is  a  grand  one.  It 
gives  a  start  to  every  district,  when  in  some  we  could  make  a  beginning 
in  no  other  way. 

GRADING. 

We  are  now  beginning  the  third  year  under  the  system  of  grading  used 
In  this  State.  The  first  yt»ar  only  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  schools 
reported;  last  year  all  but  one  reported,  and  that  district  had  no  classifica- 
tion register,  and  so  was  excusable.  The  grading  this  year  I  find  to  be 
better  than  ever  before,  and  those  teachers  who  at  first  disliked  the  trouble 
of  getting  out  the  registers  are  now  taking  pride  in  using  them. 

OBSERVANCE   OF    SPECIAL   DAYS. 

During  the  past  year  more  interest  has  been  manifest  in  special  days, — 
t,-specially  **  Arbor  Day," — than  ever  before.  The  seeds  sent  by  the  State 
Agricultural  College  were  made  use  of;  and  schools  that  received  none 
furnished  their  own.  The  result  is  that  nearly  half  of  our  schools  have 
fine  flower  gardens,  which  are  taken  care  of,  and  much  enjoyed  by  the 
children.    Very  few  of  the  schools  failed  to  plant  trees  of  some  kind. 

TRUANT   LAW. 

Along  last  fall  on  examining  the  census,  we  found  that  fully  1,000  chil- 
dren were  not  enrolled  in  our  public  schools.  Of  these,  about  400  attended 
parochial  schools.  A  meeting  of  the  truant  officers  of  the  county  was 
called  at  the  office  of  the  commissioner,  at  which  time  this  matter  was 
discussed  and  a  course  decided  upon  which  was  carried  out  in  nearly  every 
township  in  the  county,  resulting  in  getting  fully  half  of  the  truants  in 
school. 
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GRADE    EXAMINATIONS. 

This  year  a  series  of  eighth  grade  examinations  were  arranged  in  diflPer- 
eiit  parts  of  the  county,  four  of  which  were  conducted  by  the  commissioner 
and  the  rest  by  the  examiners,  the  papers  being  graded  by  the  board.  This 
system  seems  to  be  a  most  satisfactory  one  to  all.  Two  hundred  and 
eiglily-seven  took  the  examination,  100  of  whom  were  successful.  Fully  a 
third  of  these  are  now  attending  some  high  school. 

GENERAL. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  marked  improvement  in  the  schools  of  this 
county.  Teachers  are  more  enthusiastic  and  careful,  the  grading  is  closer 
and  more  elTectual,  and  the  people  more  interested.  Apparatus — long 
covered  with  dust — is  now  brought  out  and  used.  School  officers  are  now 
willing,  and  even  anxious  to  furnish  the  articles  required  by  the  new  law. 
School  property  is  better  taken  care  of. 

Our  eighth  grade  diplomas  have  been  honored  wherever  presented.  We 
have  graduates  attending  the  high  schools  at  Owosso,  Flint,  and  several 
other  neighboring  high  schools. 

These  results  are  mainly  due  to  the  careful  and. conscientious  work  of 
our  excellent  corps  of  teachers  in  Saginaw  county. 

Sag^inaw,  E.  S.,  Mich, 


SANILAC  COUNTY. 

H.    A.    MACKLEM,    CammiVw/ojier . 


teachers'  examinations. 


During  the  past  year  we  have  held  four  examinations.  The  questions 
were  verv  siitisfactorv.  Thev  have  a  tendencv  to  make  teachers  more 
studious. 

SCHOOL    APPABATUS. 

The  majority  of  the  schools  of  the  county  are  well  equipped  with 
maps,  globes,  dictionaries,  etc. 

reading  circle  work. 

This  year  one  hundred  fifty-four  teachers  and  would-be  teachers  took 
the  reading  circle  work.  I  am  confident  that  reading  circle  work  in- 
creases int(»rest  and  enthusiasm  in  school  work. 

visitation  op  schools. 

During  the  year  I  have  visited,  with  the  exception  of  four  which  were 
not  in  session,  every  school  in  the  county.  I  find  that  our  schools  are 
in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  our  teachers,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are 
progressive  and  up-to-date. 

Marlette,   Mich. 
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ST.   JOSEPH  COUNTY. 

JOHN    EVERT,    C(rmmis8ionei\ 
INCREASE    OF    LIBRARIES. 

Notwithstanding  the  value  of  school  libraries,  district  boards  have  been 
slow  in  establishing  them  or  in  adding  books  to  those  already  estab- 
lished. Among  teachers,  however,  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  their 
favor  and  a  growing  determination  to  work  in  this  direction.  During 
the  past  year,  through  the  efforts  of  teachers  and  pupils,  much  that  is 
commendable  and  encouraging  has  been  done,  and  now  comparatively 
few  of  our  schools  are  without  libraries. 

READING    CIRCLE    WORK. 

Reading  circle  work  has  been  done  principally  in  connection  with  the 
local  institutes.  King's  "School  Interests  and  Duties"  being  used.  For 
each  meeting  a  certain  number  of  pages  from  this  book  were  assigned 
as  a  lesson  and  constituted  a  part  of  the  regular  program.  Different 
teachera  at  different  times  had  charge  of  the  work  in  the  various  town- 
ships, conducting  the  recitations,  asking  questions,  and  drawing  out  dis- 
cussions. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATION. 

School-rooms  should  be  comfortable,  pleasant,  home-like  places.  Too 
many  of  them  are  just  the  reverse — uncomfortable,  black-walled,  gloomy 
places,  unfit  for  children  to  live  in,  think  in,  develop  in.  The  favorable 
influence  of  favorable  environment  cannot  well  be  over-estimated.  A 
pleasant  school-room  is  not  only  a  help  in  discipline,  but  a  help  in  char- 
acter building  also. 

During  the  past  year  efforts  have  been  made  to  beautify  the  school- 
rooms, and  many  of  them  have  been  cleaned,  papered,  painted,  or  dec- 
orated, always  with  gratifying  results.  Since  my  last  report  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  portraits  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  have  been  purchased  by 
the  combined  efforts  of  our  teachers  and  pupils,  and  add  very  materially 
to  the  attractiveness  of  our  school  rooms. 

COOPERATION    OF    PATRONS. 

The  following  regarding  the  above  subject  has  been  sent  to  teachers: 
"It  goes  without  saying  that  school  officers  and  parents  do  not  cooper- 
ate with  teachers  as  they  should.  The  reason  is  difficult  to  determine. 
Perhaps  they  do  not  realize  the  benefits  that  would  come  from  such  a 
course.  Perhaps  teachers  are  not  doing  their  whole  duty  in  this  respect. 
Let  officers  and  patrons  be  urged  more  and  more  to  visit  the  schools. 
Let  teachers  take  pains  to  become  better  acquainted  with  them  and 
make  them  feel  that  their  frequent  presence  in  the  school-room  and  their 
active  cooperation  at  all  times  are  both  desired  and  desirable,  that  it 
will  be  helpful  to* teachers  and  pupils. 
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One  helpful  factor  in  arousing  educational  sentiment  on  the  part  of 
the  patrons  and  in  securing,  their  cooperation  has  been  found  to  be  our 
township  institutes.  Many  of  the  people  of  the  districts  where  they 
have  been  held  have  attended,  some  of  them  taking  an  active  paii:  in 
the  meetings,  and  not  a  few  of  them  have  gone  away  with  new  interest 
in  the  schools,  better  conceptions  of  their  needs,  and  stronger  determina- 
tion to  work  for  the  advancement  of  our  educational  interests. 

INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC. 

In  recent  years  much  has  been  said  about  too  much  time  being  devoted 
to  arithmetic  to  the  exclusion  of  other  studies.  This  may  be  true  as  a 
rule,  but  in  this  county,  judged  by  results,  it  is  not  true.  The  examina- 
tion test  indicates  that  teachers  and  pupils  are  weaker  in  arithmetic 
than  in  any  other  of  the  common  branches.  Experienced  teachers,  high 
school  graduates,  and  graduates  of  the  district  schools  at  the  public  ex- 
aminations, almost  invariably  stand  lowest  in  arithmetic.  Processes 
seem  to  be  fairly  well  mastered,  but  there  is  manifested  a  decided  weak- 
ness in  the  ability  to  think.  After  a  pupil  has  completed  a  course  in 
arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry  in  any  of  our  high  schools,  it  seems 
that  he  should  be  able  to  pass  a  good  examination  in  the  above  named 
subject.  However,  the  average  high  school  graduate  coming  before  the 
board  of  examiners  during  tlie  last  three  years  has  not  been  able  to 
do  this.  The  time  devoted  to  arithmetic  in  our  courses  of  study,  it  is  be- 
lieved, might  be  used  to  reach  greatly  improved  results.  More  vigorous, 
vital  teaching  is  necessary, — teaching  that  will  not  only  train  the  mem- 
ory, but  will  develop  the  power  of  self-reliance  and  the  ability  to  think. 

Believing  thqt  we  should  be  able  to  secure  better  results  in  arithmetic, 
as  a  means  to  that  end,  I  hereby  recommend  that  intellectual  arithmetic 
be  taught  by  means  of  a  separate  text-book  in  every  school  in  the  county. 
If  properly  taught,  it  will  no  doubt  result  in  increased  accuracy  and 
rapidity  in  arithmetical  o]»erations,  better  memory,  quickness  of  mental 
grasp,  the  development  of  the  power  of  concentration,  and  the  ability 
to  think.  The  reason  for  recommending  a  sepai*ate  text-book  is  that 
without  it  very  little  attention  will  be  given  the  subject,  as  experience 
has  proved." 

The  abovo  suggestions  w(»re  publish(»d  in  this  year's  school  manual 
for  the  county  and  s^»nt  to  teachers.  The  subje<t  of  intellectual  arith- 
metic was  also  brought  to  their  attention  in  various  other  ways  during 
the  year.  The  result  lias  been  the  organization  of  a  larg<»  number  of 
classes  in  accordance*  with  the  suggestions. 

GENERAL. 

Hut  little  tliat  is  n<*\v  has  lucu  att<*mptcd  in  the  educational  work  of 
the  county  Ww  i»n*scnt  year.  Efforts  have  bcfu  din»cted  piincipally 
along  old  lines.  T\w  following  aim  and  means  have*  b(»en  cemstantly 
kept  in  view:— general  educational  imfiroveinent.  the  prof(*Hsional  im- 
firovenient  (»f  teachers,  thoroughness  in  studies,  good  discipline,  good 
morals,  careful  adherence  to  the  plan  of  the  uniform  course*  of  study,  en- 
couragement of  i»ui»ils  in  complete  the  course  of  study  and  secure 
diplomas,  graduating  «xerciseH  in  the  district  schools,  employment  of 
teachers    for   longer   periods,    teachers'    institutes,    uniformitv    of    text- 
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books,  school  libraries,  care  of  school  property,  cooperation  of  parents, 
improvement  of  school-rooms,  outbuildings  and  grounds,  and  efforts 
looking  forward  to  the  encouragement  of  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  in  school 
work. 

MendoUj  Mich. 


SCHOOLCKAFT  COUNTY. 

J.    A.  CHISHOLM,    Commmioner. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  the  schools  of  Schoolcraft  county  are  in 
better  condition  than  ever  before  in  their  history.  Parents  are  taking 
greater  interest  in  the  school  work,  school  boards  are  exerting  them- 
selves to  secure  the  best  teachers,  and  the  compulsory  school  law  is 
doing  a  great  work  in  bringing  in  those  who  heretofore  have  been  totally 
unacquainted  with  anything  of  an  educational  nature. 

Many  of  the  school  boards  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their  success 
in  securing  good  teachers  and  for  retaining  those  who  prove  themselves 
worthy,  thus  overcoming  the  great  disadvantage  of  changing  teachers 
each  term.  In  some  cases  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  the  old  change  of 
teachers  still  goes  on.  It  is  encouraging  to  note,  however,  that  this  is 
decreasing. 

The  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  is  also  decreasing,  and  we  hoi)e  the 
parents  are  taking  hold  of  this  matter  and  aiding  the  compulsory  school 
law  in  this  respect;  also  that  teachers  are  looking  upon  it  as  a  part  of 
their  duty  to  bring  into  the  school  those  who  have  a  tendeuc}'  to  go 
astray.  It  is  indeed  surprising  to  note  what  a  change  a  manifested  inter- 
est in  the  so-called  bad  boy  will  bring  about.  Many  a  one  has  gone  down 
the  scale  instead  of  up,  because  he  had  the  impn^ssion  that  no  one  cared 
for  him.  Let  this  not  be  true  of  any  pupil.  It  pays  to  inspire  pupils 
with  higher  ambitions;  perhaps  not  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  in  the  satis- 
faction of  having  been  a  help  to  mankind. 

Pupils,  if  they  have  proper  respect  for  the  teacher,  seek  to  emulate 
him;  hence  how  necessary  that  he  be  guardcMl  in  his  actions. 

The  teachers  of  the  county  have  derived  much  pleasure  and  profit 
from  the  State  teachers'  reading  circle.  Circles  were  formed  in  the 
villages  and  those  who  were  in  the  more  isohited  districts  procured  the 
books  recommc^nded  for  the  work  and  worked  enthusiastically. 

Each  school  of  the  county  is  supplied  with  the  State  Manual,  and  the 
course  of  instruction  laid  down  is  followed.    The  schools  are  well  graded. 

Our  school  law,  though  it  may  not  be  perfect,  we  believe  is  good;  and 
we  register  a  kick  against  its  b<»ing  tinkered  with. 

Seney,  Mich, 
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SHIAWASSEE  COUNTY. 

O.    L.    BRISTOL,    Conimiitsioner, 
GRADE   EXAMINATIONS. 

Two  examinations  have  been  held  during  the  year,  one  in  February  and 
one  in  May.  These  examinations  are  held  on  the  same  day  throughout  the 
county.  The  first  one  was  conducted  at  twelve  convenient  places  in 
the  county;  but,  owing  to  the  smaller  number  of  applicants  in  February 
the  latter  was  conducted  in  only  four  places. 

The  pupils  take  much  interest  in  these  examinations,  especially  those 
who  intend  to  enter  high  school,  as  the  county  diplomas  are  accepted  in 
every  high  school  in  the  county  save  one,  and  are  not  always  refused  in 
this  one.  The  percentage  of  applicants  who  pass  this  examination  is  not 
very  large,  as  we  wish  to  maintain  such  a  standard  of  excellence 
for  rural  school  graduates  that  the  village  and  city  schools  can  safely 
admit  into  the  ninth  grade  county  pupils  holding  diplomas. 

READING   CIRCLE    WORK. 

From  an  expressed  desire  on  the  part  of  teachers  for  reading  work  that 
will  be  of  every  day  help  in  the  school-room,  the  following  books  were 
selected  for  the  county  reading  work:  Arnold's  "Waymarks  for  Teach- 
ers," Hughes'  "Mistakes  in  Teaching,"  Smith's  "Evolution  of  *Dodd.' " 

About  sixty  teachers  did  this  work  last  year;  and  for  those  who  did  not. 
the  same  books  will  be  used  the  coming  year;  for  those  who  did  this  work 
the  following  have  been  selected  for  the  ensuing  yerfr:  McMurry's  "  Spe- 
cial Method  for  Reading,"  Hughes'  "  Securing  and  Retaining  Attention,'' 
"  Child  Study  Monthly." 

At  teachers'  examinations,  allowance  is  given,  especially  in  theory  and 
art,  to  those  who  do  the  reading  circle  work. 

INCREASE    OF    LIBRARIES. 

There  is  but  one  township  library  in  the  county,  but  several  new  school 
libraries  were  put  in  during  the  year. 

STATE    INSTITUTES. 

One  institute  of  a  week  was  held  in  August,  during  the  week  previous  to 
the  teachers'  examination.  Supt.  McKone  was  the  conductor,  and  Supts. 
Bemis  and  McCJee  were  the  instructors.  One  hundred  fifty  teachers  were 
enrolled,  and  the  institute  was  very  successful  and  profitable  in  every 
respect. 

COrNTY    ASSOCIATIONS. 

There  is  a  regularly  organized  teachers'  association  with  constitution 
and  by-laws.  A  inembe»rship  f<»e  is  charged  each  year,  and  the  surplus 
proc(H*ds  tlH»refrom  will  probably  be  used  to  secure  lectures  by  our  best 
educators. 
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VISITATION   OP  SCHOOLS. 

I  came  into  the  office  of  commissioner  in  October.  Nearly  every  school 
in  the  county  was  visited  during  the  winter  term,  and  during  the  spring 
term  many  were  visited  again.  In  several  instances  I  obtained  from 
directors  a  visiting  day  for  teachers,  new  at  the  work,  and  accompanied 
them  to  the  grades  in  the  city  schools  where  the  work  was  exceptionally 
good.  Two  or  three  weeks  afterward,  I  again  visited  their  schools  and 
often  found  a  marked  improvement  in  methods  of  instruction  and  in 
school  management,  which  fact  impressed  me  that  a  model  training  school 
for  teachers  in  each  county,  similar  to  the  one  at  the  Michigan  State  Nor- 
mal, if  such  were  possible,  would  tcud  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  teachers 
and  the  improvemeni  of  rural  schools. 

Corunna,  Mich, 


T.    J.    RKAVKY,    Commissioner, 


COUNTY    ASSOCIATION. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  organize  township 
or  district  teachers'  meetings,  which  was  only  a  partial  success,  owing 
mostly  to  other  meetings  of  like  nature.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
county  teachers'  association  it  was  decided  to  put  in  a  county  lecture- 
course.  Accordingly,  the  management  made  arrangements  with  Hon. 
H.  R.  Pattengill,  3on.  Washington  Gardner,  Rev.  Morgan  Wood,  and 
Prof.  W.  N.  Ferris  for  lectures  in  five  of  the  largest  villages  of  the 
county.  While  the  course  as  a  whole  was  not  a  success  financially,  yet, 
in  the  places  where  properly  managed,  every  speaker  was  greeted  with  a 
crowded  house  and  the  course  not  only  paid  expenses,  but  netted  a  hand- 
some balance,  and  proved  a  most  excellent  means  of  arousing  interest  and 
presenting  advanced  educational  thought. 

STATE    INSTITUTES. 

During  the  year  two  institutes  have  been  held.  The  one  at  Vaasar, 
Aug.  24-29,  conducted  by  Prof.  Delos  Fall,  was  well  attended  and  a  lively 
interest  manifested;  but  the  inspiration  institute  held  at  Caro,  April  22-24 
and  conducted  by  H.  R.  Pattengill,  assisted  by  Prof.  McFarlane  of  State 
Normal,  Prof.  Waldo  of  Albion  College,  and  James  N.  Hughes  of  Toronto, 
was  by  far  the  best  ever  held  in  the  county.  It  gave  me  a  new  inspiration 
for  my  work.  "It  was  the  best  I  ever  attend(»d,''  is  one  of  Ww  (mconiiums 
passed  upon  it. 

INCRtJASE    OP    LIBUAUIES. 

No  educational  movement  deserves  stronger  support  than  that  of  sup- 
plying our  schools  with  suitable  libraric^s,  and  Tuscola  county  has  shown 
such  an  active  interest  in  the  matter  that  a  large  ]>er  cent  of  her  schools 
iire  supplied  with  libraries  of  well  selected  books.    Tlie  money  for  the 
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purchase  of  these  books  has  been  raised  mainly  by  entertainments  given 
by  teacher  and  pupils,  the  amount  thus  raised  being  often  supplemented 
by  an  appropriation  by  the  district  board. 

PATRIOTISM. 

A  large  majority  of  the  schools  of  the  county  have  flags  which  in  almost 
every  case  were  purchased  by  money  raised  by  teacher  and  pupils.  This 
feeling  of  ownership  lends  added  value  to  the  flag  in  the  eyes  of  the 
pupils  as  it  proudly  floats  on  "flag  days"  or  drapes  the  walls  of  the 
room.  Framed  portraits  of  Washington,  Grant,  Lincoln,  McKinley,  and 
other  noted  men,  together  with  mottoes,  evergreens,  and  flags,  decorate 
the  hitherto  bare  and  unsightly  walls  and,  as  silent  teachers,  instill  lessons 
of  devotion  to  duty  and  of  loyalty  to  country.  On  Decoration  Day  the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  many  schools  fell  into  line  behind  the  old  veterans, 
marched  to  the  cemeteries  and  tenderly  laid  their  tributes  of  flowers  on 
the  graves  of  our  patriot  dead. 

OBSERVANCE   OB"    SPECIAL   DAYS.      • 

By  means  of  a  circular  suggesting  the  necessity  of  outlining  plans,  etc., 
many  schools  were  induced  to  hold  Arbor  Day  exercises;  and»  as  a  result, 
nearly  every  school  yard  has  a  nice  row  of  trees,  some  flowers  or  other 
mark  of  decoration  and  improvement.  Thanksgiving,  Washington's 
birthday,  and  other  special  days  were  appropriately  observed  by  many 
of  the  larger  schools. 

GENERAL. 

In  general  we  believe  the  spirit  of  progress  is  rife  in  the  county.  We 
se(*  marks  of  it  in  the  new  school  houses  that  are  being  built,  the  new 
apparatus  purchased,  the  larger  number  of  teachers  hired  by  the  year, 
in  the  attendance  at  institutes  and  teachers'  meetings,  in  the  attendance 
and  work  done  at  eighth  grade  examinations.  Instead  of  being  looked 
on  as  an  exi>eriment  of  doubtful  value,  grading  is  now  considered  a  per- 
manent and  necessary  improvement.  Eighth  grade  examinations  were 
strong  factors  in  creating  an  interest  in  grading.  Four  years  ago  One 
pupil  took  the  eighth  grade  examination.  This  year  nearly  two  hundred 
wrote  on  that  examination  and  many  of  those  who  passed  will  be  found  in 
the  high  schools  and  colleges. 

In  retrospect  I  am  pleased  to  note  a  general  improvement  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  teachers  and  the  grade  of  work  done  during  the  year.  The 
work  is  becoming  uniform  as  a  result  of  the  intelligent  use  of  the  grade 
register  and  the  State  Course  of  Study. 

Caro,  Mich. 
11 
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VAN  BUREN  COUNTY. 

J.    A.    O'LEARY,    Commissioner, 
READING    CIRCLE   WORK. 

While  there  has  been  no  county  organization,  much  individual  work 
has  been  done  along  this  line.  There  were  several  township  and  local 
circles. 

MEANS    OF   VENTILATION. 

Most  of  the  buildings  in  country  districts  have  been  built  for  some 
years  and  are  for  the  most  part  ventilated  by  the  raising  and  lowering 
of  windows,  opening  of  doors,  etc.  In  some  of  the  newer  buildings  in 
country  and  town,  careful  attention  has  been  given  to  modem  methods 
of  securing  a  system  of  good  ventilation. 

IMPROVEMENT   OF    SCHOOL    GROUNDS. 

In  most  of  the  villages  and  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, special  pride  is  taken  in  keeping  the  buildings  and  grounds  in 
presentable  condition,  while  others  are  negligent  in  these  matters  and 
seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the  homely  state  of  things. 

ORSERVANCE    OF    SPECIAL    DAYS. 

The  observance  of  special  days  is  quite  general.  Many  of  the  teachers 
use  these  exercises,  not  only  to  teach  patriotism,  but  to  interest  the 
people  of  the  district  in  the  work  of  the  school. 

INSPIRATION    INSTITUTES. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  ex-Supt.  Pattengill,  we  enjoyed  an  inspiration 
institute  in  November,  which,  in  attendance,  interest,  and  direct  prac- 
tical benefit,  has  never  before  been  equalled  in  the  county.  Nearly  every 
teacher  in  the  county  was  present,  and  the  work  done  by  the  corps  of 
instructors  has  brought  forth  abundant  fruit  during  the  year's  work  just 
closed. 

COUNTY    ASSOCIATIONS. 

One  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  during  the  year.  One  hun- 
dred twenty-five  teachers  were  in  attendance,  and  great  interest  was 
shown  in  the  discussion  of  current  educational  problems.  Several  town- 
ship meetings  were  held. 

PROFESSIONAL  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

While  the  teachers  of  the  county,  as  a  whole,  are  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
importance  of  a  careful  preparation  for  teaching  and  avail  themselves  of 
every  opportunity  offered  better  to  fit  themselves  for  their  work,  the 
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majority  of  them  have  had  no  professional  training  whatever.  When  the 
State  of  Michigan  shall  demand  professional  training  of  those  who  teach, 
the  cause  of  education  will  have  taken  an  important  step  toward  a  more 
perfect  system. 

INOREASB   OF   LIBRARIES. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  the  working  library  in  the  district  school. 
More  than  one-half  the  schools  are  supplied.  During  the  present  year 
a  considerable  number  were  established,  mainly  through  the  efiforts  of  an 
interested  and  hard-working  teacher. 

GENERAL. 

The  present  school  year  has  been  one  of  advancement  all  along  the  line. 
I  believe  that  the  slumbering  interest  in  the  district  school  is  being 
aroused,  that  the  people  will  demand  excellent  schools  and  be  willing  to 
pay  for  them. 

Much  of  the  advancement  made  in  the  last  few  years  is  certainly  owing 
to  changes,  important  ones,  made  in  our  school  laws. 

Advanced  qualifications  for  teachers  and  the  law  relative  to  school- 
room appendages  are  two  measures,  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be 
estimated. 

Our  teachers  are  seeking  the  advanced  qualifications;  our  school  direct- 
ors have  responded  nobly  to  the  requirements  of  the  second  law.  The 
children  reap  the  benefit. 

Faw  Faw,  Mich. 


WASHTENAW   COUNTY. 

M.    J. 'CAVANAUGH,    Commisifioner, 

During  the  short  time  that  I  have  filled  the  position  of  commissioner, 
I  am  pleased  to  state  that  I  have  found  the  schools  of  the  county  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  My  predecessor,  Mr.  W.  W.  Wedemeyer,  who  resigned 
the  position  of  commissioner  on  May  1,  1897,  did  excellent  work  towards 
maintaining  the  high  standard  of  the  schools  of  Washtenaw  county.  I 
found  that  he  bad  held  many  meetings  of  teachers  in  different  parts  of  the 
county  during  the  year,  and  that  the  same  proved  very  beneficial  to  those 
who  had  charge  of  the  schools.  The  grading  system,  which  was  introduced 
into  the  schools  of  Washtenaw  county  some  years  ago,  has  proven  very 
beneficial  and  satisfactory,  and  I  think  the  movement  has  done  more 
for  the  common  schools  of  Michigan,  and  has  been  more  influential  in  de- 
veloping the  school  system  than  any  other  influence. 

The  relations  existing  between  the  members  of  the  board  of  school 
examiners  for  the  county  has  been  most  agreeable  and  entirely  satis- 
factory to  all  concerned. 

Ann  Arbor ^  Mich. 
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WEXFORD  COUNTY. 

H.    C.    FOXWOKTHV,    C(rmmis.shhe)\ 

In  supplementing  my  statistical  report,  will  say  Wexford  county  schools 
were  never  more  prosperous.  We  never  had  a  better  corps  of  teachers, 
never  had  teachers  work  with  more  zeal  and  earnestness,  never  had  a 
better  attendance  than  we  have  had  in  the  year  now  closing. 

We  have  a  countv  teachers'  association  that  meets  twice  each  vear. 
The  county  teachers'  association  is  sub-divided  into  four  divisions  which 
have  monthly  meetings  for  the  busy  time  of  year. 

There  are  194  more  children  of  school  age  in  this  county  than  last 
year,  and  373  more  attended  school.  This  last  I  feel  was  the  result  of  my 
effort  in  many  ways  to  secure  a  better  attendance  at  our  public  schools. 
I  have  attended  many  public  meetings  of  teachers  and  school  officers 
in  different  parts  of  this  county. 

The  board  of  school  examiners  is  trying  to  weed  out  the  incompetents 
that  have  none  of  the  capabilities  of  the  teacher — the  school  keepers — 
.and  to  get  in  their  places  hard-working  teachers,  those  that  are  striving 
to  build  themselves  up  in  their  profession. 

We  had  a  most  excellent  teachers'  institute  this  year,  conducted  by 
Supt.  C.  B.  Hall  of  Detroit,  assisted  by  Supt.  Blodgett  of  Ludington. 
These  good  men  were  able  to  enthuse  our  teachers  to  greater  love  for 
teaching,  and  to  help  the  teachers  secure  better  results  in  the  school- 
room. 

The  district  school  officers  are  taking  more  interest  in  their  schools  and 
in  securing  better  teachers. 

Almost  every  school  in  the  county  observed  Arbor  Day  by  cleaning  up 
the  school  premises,  and  planting  trees  and  flowers. 

And  today — for  this  is  a  school  day — a  traveler  along  our  highways 
or  railroads  would  see  the  American  flag  flying  at  almost  every  school 
house  of  which  he  came  in  sight. 

Manton,  Mich. 


QUESTIONS    FOR   EXAMINATION 


FOR 


STATE  AND  COUNTY  CERTIFICATES 


I.  STATE  EXAMINATION  AT  LANSING  AND  PETOSKEY,  AUGUST,  1897. 

II.  STATE  EXAMINATION  AT  LANSINCJ,  DECEMBER,  1897. 

III.  REGULAR  COUNTY  EXAMINATION,  MARCH,  1897. 

IV.  REGULAR  COUNTY  EXAMINATION,  .TUNE,  1897. 

V.  REGULAR  COUNTY  EXAMINATION,  AUGUST,  1897. 

VI.  REGULAR  C:OUNTY  EXAMINATION,  OCTOBER,  1897. 
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I.     QUESTIONS    PREPARED    BY    STATE    BOARD    OF    EDUCATION    FOR 
EXAMINATIONS    HELD    AT    LANSING    AND    PETOSKEY, 

AUGUST,    1897. 

ALGEBRA. 

1.  How  would  you  begin  to  teach  the  subject  of  algebra?    Why? 

2.  Give  five  fundamental  propositions  under  factoring. 

8.  Find  L.  C.  M.  of  ar»— 6ar»  +  1 1  x—6.  a^— 9ar»  +  26x-24,  and  ar»— 8a«+  19a?—  12. 

4.  Explain  the  process  of  finding  L.  C.  M.  by  factoring.    Give  general  rule. 

5.  From  (a  — x)  \a*  —  a?*  take  [u  —  x)  i^'±±S'  Give  rule  for  same. 

6.  (a)  How  do  you  multiply  radicals? 
(6)  How  do  you  divide  radicals? 

7.  Find  the  roots  of  }4  (8  — ar)  — ^/~,^^  ^  Vo  (x  — 2). 

8.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  Is  8,  and  the  sum  of  their  cubes  Is  152;  what  are  th« 
numbers?  

9.  Given  a!+V.r»  — \  2  -4f  "■^-      S^lvHforar. 
10.  (fl)  Name  three  methods  of  elimination. 

ib)  State  rule  for  elimination  by  addition  or  subtraction. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  An  article  was  sold  at  a  price  which  was  ',»  alwve  cost.  Had  the  cost  been 
%  of  what  H  really  was  and  the  selling  price  remained  the  same,  the  gain  would 
have  been  $.'5.     Find  tlie  tli'st  cost. 

2.  At  what  time  betwc^en  10  and  11  are  the  hands  of  a  clock  together? 

3.  What  Is  a  complex  decimal?    What  Is  a  mixed  decimal?    Illustrate  each. 

4.  Write  the  tables  of  capacity  measure. 

5.  In  taxes  what  Is  the  l>ase,  rate,  and  percentage? 

C.  Write  a  note  due  In  90  days  which,  if  discounttnl  at  a  bank  at  %ii  a  month, 
win  yield  $2,750  proceeds. 

7.  What  is  the  volume  of  a  triangular  pyramid  whose  altitude  is  20  feet  and 
wliose  sides  are  resixvtively  0,  7  and  8  feet? 

8.  Define  similar  solids.     Give  the  prlnciph»s. 

9.  When  would  you  In^gin  to  use  a  text  book  in  teaching  arithmetic?  What 
ought  a  pupil  to  kiH>w  of  arithmetic  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  of  school? 

10.  Give  thre«  of  the  moHt  lmiH)rtant  points  to  be  observed  In  teaching  the  sub- 
ject of  arltlmietlc. 
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BOTANY. 

1.  What  part  has  the  sap  to  perform  in  the  economy  of  the  plant?    Give  full 
explanation. 

2.  What  can  you  say  ahout  the  storage  and  use  of  reserve  material?    Give  some 
Illustrations. 

3.  What  characteristics  does  leaf  dissection  disclose? 

4.  By   what  characteristics   do   you   recognize   the   mint,    rose,   and   geranium 
families? 

5.  How  is  fertilization  produced  and  self-fertilization  prevented? 

6.  Illustrate  and  explain  the  adaptation  of  plant  species  to  climatic  conditions. 

7.  By  what  agencies  is  the  flora  of  a  country  changed?    Give  examples. 

8.  Name  four  carnivorous  plants  and  explain  their  structure  and  operations. 

9.  What  methods  does  the  florist  use  for  the  improvement  of  species? 
10.  In  what  way  does  botanical  biology  differ  from  systematic  botany? 


CHEMISSTRY. 

1.  State  3'our  preparation  in  chemical  study. 

2.  What  assistance  is  chemistry  in  the  study  of  botany,  physiology,  and  physics? 
8.  What  exactness  exists  in  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity? 

4.  Explain  by  use  of  symbols  and  the  equation  the  proceiss  by  which  we  obtain 
calcium  oxide. 

5.  Explain  by  the  equation  the  manufacture  of    hydrogen.    What   precautions 
are  to  be  used? 

6.  How  is  chlorine  gas  produced  and  what  is  its  action  as  a  bleaching  agent? 

7.  Explain  t!he  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas. 

8.  How  is  H3  S  manufactured,  and  what  are  it'*  properties  and  uses? 

9.  Explain  Marsh's  teet  for  arsenic. 

10.  State  the  different  ways  in  which  substances  can  be  put  into  solution. 


CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  purpose  and  limitation  of  civil  government,  as  re^ 

lated  to  the  State  and  to  the  individual? 

2.  What  laws  were  enacted  at  the  last  session  of  the  Michigan  legislature  of 

especial  interest  to  teachers? 

3.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  terms,  nihilism,  anarchy,  socialism? 

4.  (a)  What  Is  referred  to  in  the  phrase  "(tovernment  by  Injunction?"    (b)  Ex- 

plain the  proposed  purpose  and  operation  of  the  "Initiative  Referendum." 

5.  (a)  What  courts  are  national  courts,  and  how  are  they  divided  as  to  jurisdic- 

tion and  location?    (b)  When  and  how  were  the  national  courts  organized? 

6.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  terms,  taxes,  imports,  excise,  duties? 

7.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  equity  jurisprudence?    (b)  By  admiralty  jurisprudence? 

8.  (a)  How  many  amendments  have  thus  far  been  made  to  the  Constitution  of 

the  United  States?    (b)  Give  the  purpose  of  each  amendment. 

9.  (a)  What  exclusive  powers  are  possessed  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States? 
(b)  What  power  belongs  solely  to  the  House  of  Representatives? 

10.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  the  term,  eminent  domain?    (b)  Civil  service  reform? 


GENERAL  HISTORY. 

1.  Give  a  short  sketch  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  of  England,  as  related  to 

the  more  important  events  connected  with  the  changes  and  developments  of 
her  realm. 

2.  (a)  For  what  purpose  was  the  Congress  of  Vienna  convened?    (b)  What  im- 

portant event  interrupted  its  proceedings?      (c)  What  European  powers  par- 
ticipated in  its  deliberations  and  accepted  its  conclusions? 
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3.  Give  a  short  sketch  of  the  recent  war  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  including 

its  origin  and  results. 

4.  (a)  In  what  year  and  under  whose  leadership  \Tas  the  independence  of  Mexico 

achieved?    (b)  When  was  the  republic  of  Mexico  organized  and  who  was  Its 
first  president? 

5.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  public  career  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

6.  What  English  king  was  called  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  why  was  he  so 

called? 

7.  (a)  Why  were  the  Crusaders  so  called?    (b)  Give  the  period  of  their  action  and 

indicate  what  useful  results,  if  any,  they  attained. 

8.  To  whom  are  the  following  important  inventions  credited:    gunpowder,  the 

mariner's  compass,  movable  types? 

9.  What  do  you  understand  by  **Thc  Renaissiinoe*'  as  historically  applied? 

10.  What  circumstances  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  state  church  in  England? 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  (a)  Locate  and  give  cause  for  the  so-called  "Zones  of  Calms."    (b)  Locate  the 

territory  within  which  they  prevail,  and  give  such  information  as  you  can  of 
monsoons,     (c)  What  is  the  **Sargasso  Sea?*' 

2.  Wliat  is  meant  by  the  astronomical  or  navigator's  day?    (b)  By  the  local  civil 

day?    (c)  What  is  the  proposed  universal  civil  day? 

3.  (a)  Was  the  section  of  our  State  now  known  as  the  Upper  Peninsula  included 

in  the  boundaries  of  Michigan  when  it  was  organized  as  a  territory?  (b> 
When  and  through  what  means  was  the  upper  peninsula  made  a  part  of  our 
State?  (c)  What  incident  in  our  State  historv  is  referred  to  as  the  Toledo 
War? 

4.  (a)  What  changes  have  been  made  in  the  political  geography  of  Europe  since 

1850?    (b)  Give  a  brief  statement  of  the  causes  of  such  changes. 

5.  Name  In  order  the  component  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  beginning  with  Eng- 

land and  moving  eastward  around  the  globe? 

6.  (a)  In  what  five  states  of  the  I'nlon  are  located  the  greatest  number  of  persons 

of  foreign  birth?    (b)  What  causes  led  to  theh-  selection  of  such  states? 

7.  (a)  What  countries  in  the  order  of  their  importance  are  producers  of  sugar? 

(b)  From   what   Is   the   product   derived   in   the   several   countries   named? 

(c)  What  effort  is  being  made  In  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  to 
Increase  the  quantity  of  sugar  produced  here? 

8.  (a)  How  Is  climate  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  soil?    (b)  How  is  climate 

affected  by  the  prevailing  winds? 

9.  (a)  What  public  enterprise  Is  now  In  progress  which  may  ultimately  lead  to 

the  connection  of  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Mississippi  river?  (b)  What  re- 
cent means  have  been  adopted  to  practically  connect  railroad  systems  across 
Lake  Michigan? 
10.  (a)  What  countries  besides  the  United  States  have  republican  forms  of  gov- 
ernment? ih)  Give  the  origin  and  approximate  duration  of  such  governments 
In  the  countries  named. 

GEOLOGY. 

1.  Of  what  practical  use  Is  the  fossil  to  the  geologist? 

2.  What  Is  now  consldereil  to  be  the  condition  of  the  earth's  Interior?    WTiy 
so  considered? 

3.  Wlmt  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  earth  tremblings? 

4.  Wliat  Is  the  origin  of  salt  deposits? 

5.  By  what  means  does  the  geologist  determine  the  successive  appeanmoe  of 
land  areas? 

6.  Ho^'    does    the    geologist    determine    the    approximate    height    of    ancieail 
surfaces? 

7.  How  does  structural  geology  differ  from  dynamic  geology? 

8.  What  changes  have  taken  place  In  the  stratified  rocks? 

9.  Does  astronomy  give  us  any  clue  to  future  possibilities  of  earth  conditions? 
10.  Wlwit  are  metamorphic  rocks?    Give  some  illustrations. 

\2 
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GEOMETRY. 

1.  (a)  Name  -and  define  the  geometrical  concepts. 

(6)  State  five  axioms  upon  which  many  of  the  proofs  in  geometry  are  based. 

2.  Deraonetraite— Two  angles  whose  sides  are  perpendicular,  each  to  each,  are 
either  equal  or  supplementary. 

3.  Demonstrate— In  the  same  circle  or  equal  circles,  the  less  of  two  chords  Is 
at  the  greater  distance  from  the  center;  conversely,  the  chord  at  the  greater  dis- 
tance is  rthe  lees. 

4.  (a)  Define  a  constant  quantity,  a  variable,  the  limit  of  a  variable. 
(6)  Explain  the  theorj'  of  limits  by  any  method. 

5.  Construct  the  Inscribed  and  three  escribed  circles  of  a  triangle,  and  give 
proof. 

6.  State  and  prove  the  Pythagorean  proposition. 

7.  Find  the  area  of  a  triangle  whose  sides  are  a,  b,  c,  in  terms  of  s  (half  the 
the  sum  of  the  three  sides). 

8.  Demouatirate— Every  point  in  the  plane  that  bisects  a  diedral  angle  is  equally 
distant  from  'dhe  faces  of  that  angle. 

9.  How  many  regular  i>olyedrons  can  be  constructed?  Name  them  and  give 
proofs  of  their  conatructlon. 

10.  Area  of  a  sphere  is  equal  to  Its  diameter  times  the  circumference  of  a  great 
circle.  Upon  what  propositions  does  the  proof  of  the  theorem  depend?  State  In 
full. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  "Ay,  call  It  holy  ground, 

The  soil  where  first  they  trod; 

They  left  unstained  what  there  they  found,— 

Freedom  to  xcorship  God." 

(a)  Select  the  subordinate  clauses  and  state  how  each  is  used. 

(b)  Construe  the  italicized  words. 

2.  Make  all  necessary  corrections  with  reasons,  giving  iuU  explanation  regard- 

ing:— 

(a)  The  sun's  heat  or  any  body  else's. 
His  hat  or  anybody  else's. 

(b)  None  of  the  apples  is  ripe. 
None  of  the  apples  are  ripe. 

3.  Give  syntax  of  Italicized  words: 

(a)  Miss  Jervois  loves  to  sit  up  late,  either  reading  or  being  read  to, 

(b)  Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er. 

(c)  He  was  near  falling. 

(d)  Thus  I  found  her  straying  in  the  park. 

(e)  He  hoped  to  merit  heaven  by  making  earth  a  hell. 

4.  Give  all  the  infinitives  and  participles  of  learn, 

5.  Which  do  you  prefer,— 

He  had  better  go  or  He  would  better  go?    Why? 

6.  Write  sentences  illustrating  a  predicate  adjective,  clause  in  apposition,  adverb 

modifying  the  predicate  verb,  and  noun  used  absolutely. 

7.  Analyze— 

"  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay." 

8.  (a)  How  is  the  possessive  case  shown?    (b)  What  do  you  understand  by  double 

possess! ves  and  Is  it  ever  allowable?    Illustrate. 

9.  Construe  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  verb-phrases:    shall  go,  am  to  go, 

may  hare  gone,  should  go,  did  dare. 
10.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  value  accruing  from  the  study  of  technical  gram- 
mar In  connection  with  English  classics?    Give  reasons. 
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LITERARY  TEST. 

The  examination  in  the  studies,  rhetoric,  literature,  penmanship,  reading,  and 
one-half  of  the  orthography,  will  consist  of  an  essay  of  not  more  than  3,000 
nor  less  than  2,000  words  on  some  one  of  the  following  topics,  which  will  be 
designated  on  the  day  of  examination: 
Life  of  Zachariah  Chandler. 
Life  and  Works  of  Eugene  Field. 

A  review  of  "House  of  the  Seven  Gables":— (a)  purpose  of  the  novel;  (b) 
plot;  (c)  principal  characters  briefly  described;  (d)  characteristls  ol 
author's  style;  (e)  general  impressions. 

N.  B.— When  reading  this  book,  aim  to  gain  a  clear  and  connected  idea  of  the  plot,  so  as  to  out- 
line it  in  essay  concisely,  omitting  less  important  details. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  The  following  in  relation  to  the  word  furnace  is  copied  from  Webster's  Inter- 

national Dictionary: 

Furnace    (— nAs);    48,    n.    (O.     E.    fornais,    forneis,    O.    F.    foniaisey  F. 
fournaise,  from  L.  fomax,) 

Explain  the  meaning  of  all  except  words  in  italics. 

2.  What  do  j'ou  understand  by  the  terms  prefix,  stem  and  suffix?    Illustrate. 

3.  In  spelling  forcible  and  peaceable,  why  is  the  e  retained  in  the  latter  and  not  in 

the  former? 

4.  Name  three  guides  to  pronunciation. 

5.  Marlv  diacritically  the  following  words:    Costa  Rica,   catalog,  arid,  calliope, 

Apache,  areolar,  misconstrue,  mineralogy',  pretext,  recluse. 


PHYSICS. 

1.  How  far  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  mu8t  2,700  pounds  be  placed  to  weigh 
1,200  pounds?    State  the  principle  involved. 

2.  {a)  Whait  is  the  Increment  of  velocity? 

(6)  Give  the  formulae  and  laws  for  falling  bodies. 

3.  Define  simple  pendulum,  energy,  foot  pound,  erg,  horse  power. 

4.  What  is  the  liorse  i)ower  of  an  engine  that  can  raise  1,500  pounds  2,376  feet 
in  8  minutes? 

5.  {a)  Give  general  laws  of  machines. 

(6)  WJith  a  lever  of  given  length.  In  wliich  class  will  a  given  power  yield  the 
greaiteet  Intensity  of  effeat? 

6.  (a)  Give  a  theory  of  magnetiem. 

(6)  Do  you  think  the  «irth  is  a    magnet?    Give   a   good    reason   for   your 
answer. 

7.  (a)  Give  the  theory  of  sound. 
(6)  Give  the  velocity  of  sound. 

8.  (fl)  Give  the  ithc»ory  of  heat. 

(6)  Explain  the  iwiradox:    **F'reezing  is  a  warming  process  and  thawing  Is  a 
cooling  proceiis." 

9.  Convert  —3*  F.  and  77'*  F.  into  C.  readings;  also  18**  C.  and  20**  C.  to  F. 
readings.    Give  rule. 

10.  DeserllH}  F'raunliofer's  lines  and  tell  how  they  may  be  produced.    Give  laws 
for  refraction  of  light. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Name  the  principal  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  system. 

2.  What  are  tlie  proces«<»8  of  assimilation  and  dissimilation? 

3.  Describe  the  eye  and  the  act  of  seeing. 

4.  Whait  is  the  function  of  tlie  lynipliatlc  system? 

5.  Describe  the  organe  of  speech  and  tlieir  operation. 
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6.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  liver  and  kidneys? 

7.  What  can  yon  say  about  the  hy^ene  of  the  teeth? 

8.  Are  there  any  advantage©  in  a  mixed  dlel;?    Give  reasons  for  your  answer, 

9.  What  is  tihe  State  law  regarding  the  teaching  of  physiology? 
10.  W^hat  are  the  constituents  of  blood  and  their  functions? 


SCHOOL  LAW. 

1.  What  new  school  logislation  was  enacted   during  the  session  of  the  last 
legislature?    Explain. 

2.  How  many  months  of  school  must  be  maintained  during  a  school  year  to 
entitle  districts  to  primary  school  money?    Is  It  a  provision  of  the  constitution? 

3.  Has  any  legislation  occurred    lately  that    wMll    affect    the    primary  school 
money  ?    Explain. 

4.  Are  holders  of  diplomas  from  Michigan  colleges  legally  qualified  to  teach? 
Explain. 

5.  Who  fixes  the  standard  of  examinations  for  county  certificatee?    Explain. 

6.  What  is  the  compulsory  age  in  cities  under  police  regulation?    In  country 
schools? 

7.  Have  the  voters  or  the  district  lK)ard  the  authority  to  admit  non-reeident 
pupils? 

8.  When  may  a  school  district  be  said  to  be  legally  organized? 

9.  Mention  six  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  school  commissioner? 

10.  For  what  purposes  may  the  surplus  of  the  one-mill  tax  be  appropriated? 


THEORY   AND  ART. 

1.  State  the  essential  diflferonce  between  the  views  of  Froebel  and  Pestalozzi. 

2.  State  the  advantages  to  pupils  of  memorizing  classic  expressions. 

3.  What  is  the  moral  effect  of  studying  drawing,  music,  and  color? 

4.  (a)  In  what  does  rational  memory  differ  from  verbal  memory?    (b)  What  com- 

mon school  studies  are  well  fitted  to  train  the  rational  powers? 

5.  What  are  some  of  the  leading  defects  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  present 

time? 

6.  Give  your  idea  of  a  *'good  question.'* 

7.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  benefits  derived  from  compulsory  education? 

8.  Name  three  prominent  educators  of  today,  and  tell  in  what  studies  each  la 

specially  interested. 

9.  What  plan  should  be  observed  in  seating  a  school  room? 

10.  State  the  relation  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  department. 

UNITED  STATES   HISTORY. 

1.  (a)  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Alexander  Hamilton,    (b)  Of  Aaron  Burr. 

2.  (a)  What  American  college  or  university  first  added  women  as  candidates  for 

scholastic  degrees?    (b)  When  and  in  what  state  were  women  first  permitted 
to  pratice  as  attorneys  at  law? 

3.  Give  some  of  the  more  important  events  in  the  life  of  John  A.  Logan,  James 

Longstreet,  George  B.  McClellan. 

4.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  war  of  1812. 

5.  When  ^nd  through  what  means  did  the  territory  of  Alaska  become  a  possession 

of  the  United  States? 

6.  When  was  the  ordinance  adopted  creating  the  Northwest  Territory? 

7.  What  compromise  suggested  by  Henry  Clay  was  adopted  relative  to  the  at- 

tempted nullification  by  South  Carolina  in  1833?    (b)  What  other  importatit 
compromise  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Clay  and  adopted  in  1850? 

8.  (a)  What  was  the  Wilmot  proviso?    (b)  What  was  the  Missouri  compromise? 

ic)  What  was  the  Dred  Scott  decision? 

9.  What  Important  changes  in  tariff  legislation  hdve  been  made  by  Congress  dur- 

ing the  last  seven  years? 
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10.  (h)  Name  the  members  of  President  McKiuley's  cabinet  in  the  order  of  officiaJ 
rank,  (b)  Who  Is  the  present  ranking  officer  of  the  United  States  military 
forces? 

ZOOLOGY. 

1.  What  geographically  limits  the  fauna  of  a  country? 

2.  What  agencies  have  extended  theee  limits? 

3.  What  reasons  are  assigned  for  an  Increased  destruction  of  vegetation  by 
insects  during  the  past  twenty-five  years? 

4.  Give  briefly  the  steps  In  tlie  life  of  the  locust. 

5.  What  species  In  Michigan  hibernate? 

6.  Which  is  the  more  important  study,  botany  or  zoology?    Why? 

7.  Does  the  study  of  paleontology  show  any  changes  in  the  fauna  of  'the  United 
States? 

8.  How  does  the  sipider  spin  his  thread,  and  how  does  he  stretch  It  between 
points  comparatively  remote? 

9.  How  Is  the  song  of  Insects  produced? 

10.  What  division  of   work  and  animal  economy  are  manifested  In  the  ant 
family? 


II.     QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  FOR 

EXAMINATION  HELD  AT  LANSING, 
DECEMBER.  1897. 

ALGEBRA. 

1.  (a)  If  b  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  In  d  days,  how  many  men  will  be  required 

to  do  the  work  In  r  days? 

(b)  If  a  cl^in  cost — of  the  cost  of  a  watch,  how  many  times  the  cost  of  the  watch 

a 

is  the  cost  of  both  chain  and  watch? 

(c)  How  many  times  Is  m  a  factor  of  the  product  of  m  multiplied  by  wi? 

(d)  If  a  man  earns  a  dollars  a  day  and  spends  6  dollars  a  day,  how  much  will 

he  have  at  the  end  of  c  days? 

2.  (a)  Simplify  the  expression:  a  —  [  2a  —  -{   3b  —  (4c  —  2a)   }-  ]. 
f.     _^ 5a 6b      _ 

^"^   a-b       b-a        a-fb~ 

3.  Find  the  prime  factors  of  the  following: 

(a)  12  — 7x  +  x« 

(b)  a*"'b^  +  a'^b*'". 

(c)  m*  —  m  +  i- 

4.  Solve  for  the  value  of  x:  lllZl!  _  IJZJE  =  ^  «  ±. 

bx  b  b         X 

4x' 

5.  Solve  for  the  value  of  x:  -jr 4x  =  7. 

6.  A  man  divided  ^  among  a  number  of  children,  giving  to  some  25  cents  each 

and  to  twice  as  many  a  dime  each.    How  many  children  received  the  money? 

7.  Solve  for  all  values  of  x  and  y:    j  «*,  +  ^j  ^-S  [- 

8.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  Is  670.    If  the  first  number  were  3  times  as  large  as  It 

Is,  and  the  second  number  were  102  less  than  It  Is,  the  numbers  would  be 
equal.    What  are  the  numbers? 

9.  The  floor  of  a  hall  Is  2%  times  as  long  as  It  Is  wide,  and  the  area  of  the  floor 

is  4,000  square  feet.    What  are  Its  dimensions? 
10.  Express  the  following  in  their  simplest  forms: 

(a)(-a«xJ)«;(b).J_.:(c)j//^ 
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ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Explain  why  the  first  figure  of  a  partial  product  is  placed  under  the  figure  of 

the  multiplier  in  obtaining  the  partial  product. 

2.  Find  the  difi'erence  between  |  of  17  bu.  1  pk.  4  qtet..  and  f  of  21  bu.  3  qts. 

3.  Find  the  difference  in  time  between  San  Francisco,  122**  27'  W.,  and  Calcutta, 

89°  E. 

4.  A  can  do  a  certain  piece  of  work  in  14  days,  and  A  and  B  together  can  do  the 

same  work  in  8  days.    How  many  days  ought  it  to  take  B  alone  to  do  the 
work  ? 

5.  An  agent's  commission  on  a  sale  of  fruit  was  $31.15,  the  freight  and  storage 

paid  by  him  was  $5.20,  and  he  remits  the  consignor  $586.65  as  the  net  pro- 
ceeds.   Find  the  rate  of  commission  charged  by  the  agent. 

6.  March  18,  1897,  there  was  due  $441.96  on  a  note  of  $438  at  5  per  cent  per 

annum  exact  interest.    On  what  date  was  the  note  given V 

7.  Find  the  proceeds  of  a  note  for  $350  given  for  three  months  and  discounted  at 

an  Albany,  N.  Y.,  bank  the  day  it  was  made,  at  5  per  cent  per  annum. 

8.  A  man  invests  $4,996  in  Pullman  car  stock  at  156,  brokerage  %,  and  receives 

semi-annual  dividends  of  3M»  por  cent.    Find  the  annual  rate  of  income  on 
his  investment. 

9.  A  man  bought  a  span  of  horses,  a  harness,  and  a  carriage,  for  $320.     If  he  paid 

V/i  times  as  much  for  the  carriage  as  for  a  horse,  and  twice  as  much  for  a 
horse  as  for  the  harness,  how  much  did  he  pay  for  the  carriage? 
10.  Find  in  rods  the  perimeter  of  a  square  field  containing  5%  A.  (correct  to  one 
decimal  place). 

BOTANY. 

1.  What  steps  are  taken  in  the  classification  and  analysis  of  plants? 

2.  What  causes  circulation  of  plant  juices?    What  finally  becomes  of  these  juices? 

3.  Explain  the  occurrence  and  justify  the  use  of  aerial,  secondary,  fibrous,  and 

tap  roots. 

4.  Explain  the  evolution  of  a  tendril  and  state  some  peculiarities  of  twining  plants. 

5.  Explain  four  methods  of  plant  propagation. 

6.  Describe  the  different  tissues  seen  in  a  cross  section  of  an  exogen. 

7.  Give  a  complete  morphology  of  the  receptacle. 

8.  For  what  does  the  scientific  name  of  a  plant  stand?    W^hat  is  the  origin  of 

these  names? 

9.  Give  complete  morphology  of  the  pistil. 
10.  Describe  the  vernation  of  the  leaf. 


CHEMISTRY. 

1.  Describe  the  reduction  of  iron  from  its  ore. 

2.  Wliat  is  meant  by  a  chemical  change?    Valence? 

3.  What  is  a  precipitate?    Of  what  value  is  qualitative  work? 

4.  Does  oxygen  have  both  chemical  and  physical  properties?    If  so,   what  are 

they? 

5.  Give  occurrence  of  ammonia,  tests  and  uses. 

6.  What  is  a  re-agent?    Describe  flame  and  bead  tests. 

7.  Describe  the  manufacture  of  white  lead  and  calcium  oxide. 

8i  How  many  elements?    What  groups  are  formed  from  them?  How  does  an  atom 
differ  from  a  molecule? 

9.  What  is  an  amalgam?    Is  it  ever  employed  in  the  process  of  reductlion?    If 

so,  how? 
10.  Describe  oxidation,  atomic  weight,  triads,  nascent  properties,  amorphos  con- 
ditions. 
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CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  What  provision  is  made  relative  to  a  general  revision  of  the  Constitution  ol 

Michigan?    Give  details  as  to  such  provision. 

2.  Why  were  the  bond  sales  made  during  the  administration  of  President  Cleve- 

land deemed  necessary? 

3.  What  important  issues,  aside  from  the  question  of  wages,  were  involved  or 

grew  out  of  the  Chicago  railroad  strikes  of  1894? 

4.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  purpose  and  limitation  of  civil  government,  as 

related  to  the  State  and  to  the  individual? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  reciprocity  as  a  legislative  terra?    What  Is  referred  to  in  the 

term  "spoils  system?" 

6.  What  is  the  present  law  of  Michigan  relative  to  naturalization? 

7.  State  as  fully  as  you  can  the  laws  of  our  State  relative  to  marriage,  includ- 

ing property  rights  retained  and  property  obligations  assumed  in  the  legal 
marriage  contract. 

8.  Give  an  outline  of  the  procedure  in  a  minor  civil  action  that  is  tried  without  a 

jury  In  a  lower  court.     Give  an  outline  of  the  procedure  in  a  minor  criminal 
action. 

9.  What  is  indicated  by  reference  to  the  **Elastic  Clause"  of  the  national  Consti- 

tution?   What  two  statesmen  were  leaders,  respectively,  of  factions  or  par- 
ties indicated  as  ''strict  constructionists'*  and  "loose  constructionists?'* 
10.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  terms,  "political  economy,"  "sociology,"  "single 
tax,"  "government  by  injunction?" 


GENERAL  HISTORY. 

1.  Give  some  characteristics  of  the  personality  and  philosophy  of  Socrates,  Plato 

and  Aristotle. 

2.  Briefly  review  what  is  known  as  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 

3.  Give  brief  sketches  of  historical  events  in  the  lives  of  Hannibal,  Cicero,  Cleo- 

patra, Catiline. 

4.  Name  two  of  the  greater  poets  and  two  of  the  most  noted  historians  of  the 

Augustan  period  of  Rome. 

5.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  present  method  of  dating  the  year  from  the  birth 

of  Jesus  Christ  introduced? 

6.  The  languages  of  what  nations  are  included  under  the  designation  of  the  Aryan 

family  or  group?    What  languages  are  included  in  the  designation  Semitic 
group?    What  languages  under  the  designation  Turanian  group? 

7.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  incident  known  in  English  history  as  the  restoration.  W^ho 

is  referred  to  in  English  history  as  the  Pretender? 

8.  What  matters  of  national  concern  are  at  present  occupying  the  attention  of 

the  leading  governments  of  Europe? 

9.  Who  were  the  leaders  of  the  several  movements  made  between  109G  and  1229, 

A.  D.,  known  as  the  Crusades?    What  was  the  so-called  Children's  Crusade 
of  1212? 
10.  Briefly  refer  to  some  events  or  attainments  which  gave  fame  to  the  following 
persons:     Sir  .Tohn  McDonald.  George  Whitfleld,  William  Richard  Wagner. 
George  I>uMaurier.   G(M)rge  J.  Denton. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  In  what  way  can  the  physical  conditions  of  a  country  effect  the  educational 

and  culture  spirit  of  its  people?    Illustrate  your  views  by  x'iting  countries 
possessing  different  physical  conditions. 

2.  Review  the  several  expeditions  made  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  north 

pole,  giving  names  of  leaders  of  the  expeditions  and  the  extreme  distances  in 
the  direction  of  the  Pole  attained  by  each. 

3.  Explain  the  causes  that  produce  the  constant  winds  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 

4.  By  whom  wns  what  is  known  as  the  southwest  passage  to  Asia  discovered? 

When  and  by  whom  was  the  first  voyage  around  the  globe  made? 
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5.  Name  the  political  divisions  of  South  America. 

6.  Locate  and  describe  the  principal  winds  of  the  north  temperate  zone.    Re- 

view the  rainfalls  of  California,  the  Great  Basin,  and  the  western  coast  of 
Mexico. 

7.  Name  the  countries  bordering  on  the  MediteiTanean  Sea.    Also  the  countries 

touched  by  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea. 
6.  What  changes  have  been  made  In  the  industrial  and  agricultural  productions 
of  the  several  sections  of  the  United  States  during  the  past  twenty-five  years? 
What  causes  have  led  to  such  changes? 


GEOLOGY. 

1.  Name  all  the  agencies  emplojed  in  "weathering/*  and  state  the  advantages 

arising  from  the  process. 

2.  Carefullj'  state  the  most  plausable  theory  for  geyser  action. 

3.  How  do  you  account  for  the  treelessness  of  prairies,  their  general  level  con- 

dition, rich  soil,  and  practical  freedom  from  boulders? 

4.  Describe  the  formation,  occurrence,  and  value  of  cretaceous  rocks. 

5.  What  Important  changes  are  now  taking  place  In  coast  lines?    Where  and  from 

what  causes? 
C.  What  are  the  agents  of  denudation?    What  Important  work  have  they  done  In 
the  United  States? 

7.  Explain  the  formation  of  peat  and  marl  beds,  and  their  uses  and  occurrence. 

8.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  following  terms:    structural,  dynamical,  and 

stratlgraphlcal  geology? 

9.  What  Is  the  cause  of  ^'faulting,"  and  what  are  the  favorable  as  well  as  unfav- 

orable results? 
10.  What  is  the  origin,  benefits,  and  disadvantages  of  alluvial  plains?    Give  illus- 
trations, or  examples. 

GEOMETRY. 

1.  (a)  What  points  should  be  emphasized  In  a  logical  proof? 
(b)  State  and  explain  the  steps  In  the  discussion  of  a  theorem. 

2.  (a)  What  are  congruent  figures? 

(b)  Explain  the  principal  of  reciprocity,  or  duality,  as  used  In  geometry. 

3.  (a)  Define  locus  of  points. 

(b)  Define  projection  of  a  point  on  a  line. 

4.  What  Is  the  "Law  of  Homology"  as  used  In  geometry?    Illustrate. 

5.  Problem:    To  trisect  a  perlgon.    Give  construction  and  proof. 

G.  Demonstrate:    Of  all  triangles  having  the  same  base  and  area,  the  Isosceles  ha& 
the  minimum  perimeter. 

7.  Demonstrate:    If  a  line  Is  perpendicular  to  each  of  two  Intersecting  lines,  it  Is 

perpendicular  to  every  other  line  lying  in  their  plane  and  passing  through 
their  point  of  Intersection. 

8.  The  frustum  of  a  right  pyramid  was  72  feet  square  at  the  lower  base  and  48  at 

the  upper,  and  Its  altitude  was  60  feet.    What  was  the  lateral  surface?  What 
the  volume? 

9.  Demonstrate:    Pyramids  having  equal  bases  and  equal  altitudes  are  equal. 
10.  Demonstrate:     The  two  triangular  prisms  Into  which  any  paralleloplped  Is 

divided  by  a  plane  through  two  opposite  edges,  are  equal. 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  Discuss  the  diagram,  pro  and  con. 

2.  Define  and  illustrate  appositive  and  gerund. 

3.  Analzye  the  following  verb  phrases:  do  give,  had  given,  shall  allow,  could 

have  gone,  am  giving. 

4.  Give  the  infinitives  and  participles  of  sing. 
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5.  Correct,  if  necessary,  and  give  reasons: 

(a)  I  wish  the  examination  was  shorter. 

(b)  He  is  not  so  tall  as  I. 

(c)  Neither  you  nor  he  are  to  blame. 

(i\)  He  that  is  suspicious  of  others,  we  suspect, 
(e)  I  proved  it  to  be  he  who  was  to  blame. 

6.  Construe  the  italicized  words: 

(a)  Pardon  my  asking  if  you  like  to  read. 
lb)  He  was  considered  a  gentleman. 
(c).  Such  as  I  have,  I  give. 

(d)  Even  Homer  sometimes  nods. 

7.  Analyze: 

"And— when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be, 
And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention      ^ 
Of  me  more  must  be  heard  of— say  I  taught  thee." 
S.  These  are  thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  good. 

Almighty!    Thine  this  universal  frame,  ' 

Thus  wondrous  fair:  Thyself  how  wondrous  then! 
[Jnspeakable,  who  sit'st  above  these  heavens 
To  us  invisible  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works.— A/i7fa/i. 
M\)  Why  is  parent  capitalized,  line  (1). 
(]))  State  subject  of  second  clause. 
(v)  (live  construction  of  theu,  line  (.Si. 
(dl  Locate  sit'st,  line  (4). 
(el  Construe  invisible,  line   T\). 
V.  Outline  lesson  on  clauses.     {'20  credits). 


LITERARY  TEST. 

The  exainiuation  in  tlie  studies,  rlietoric,  literature,  penmansliip.  reading,  and  one- 
half  of  tlie  orthography,  will  consist  of  an  essay  of  not  more  than  1^,000  nor 
l**ss  than  2.(KM)  words  on  some  one  of  the  following  topics,  which  will  be 
designated  on  the  day  of  examination: 

Comparison  of  Seth  Low  and  Henry  Oeorge. 
Arbor  Day— its  history  and  observance. 

A  review  of  "SnowlH)und":  (a)  outline  of  the  poem;  (b)  principal  char- 
acters briefly  de:-;cribed;  (c)  note  its  chief  word  pictures— the  winter 
landscape,  the  fireside  circle,  the  drift-breaking;  (d)  characteristics  of 
author's  style;  (e)  moral  reflections. 


ortiio(;raphy. 

1.  Oefine  liipiids.  gutterals.  cognates,  lingua-dentals,  and  labials,  giving  example 

of  on eh. 

2.  State  tlie  diffcrentv  between  orthograpliy  and  orthoepy. 

T^  <;ive  words  to  illustrate  the  sound  of  short  broa<l  a;  a  before  r;  e  intermediate; 

g  soft;  It  long. 
4.  (JIv(»  tlie  iiieaiiiiig  of  Ave  preflxes  and  five  siitHxes  commonly  usc<l,  and  a    vord 

ciuitainiiig  each. 
r».  Indicate  pronunciation  of  the  following:  abdomen,  acclimate,  aggrandizement, 

courteous,  tonsiiitis,  cliivalric,  epicurean,  naivete,  soiree,  unscathed. 


PHYSICS. 

1.  Distinguish  lM»tween  evaporation,  ebullition,  and  distillation. 

2.  State  two  laws  of  gravity. 

3.  Deflne:     m)  force;  (b)  foot-pound;  iv)  momentum. 

4.  (a)  Oive  an   example  of  a   lever  of  eacli  class, 
(b)  <;ive  the  law  of  e<iuilil)rluni  of  levers. 
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5.  (a)  Name  two  forces  which  tend  to  stop  a  vibrating  pendulum, 
(b)  What  causes  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  to  continue  to  vibrate? 

6.  Distinguish  between  reflection  and  refraction  of  light. 

7.  When  an  ivory  ball  is  thrown  against  a  flagstone,  it  "bounds"  back.    Explain 

this  action. 

8.  (a)  What  are  the  essential  features  of  a  barometer? 
(b)  What  is  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  sea  level? 

9.  (a)  Under  what  circumstances  would  10  cu.  in.  of  air  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 

ture weigh  31  grains? 
(b)  A  boy  standing  with  his  back  against  the  side  of  a  room  with  his  heels 
flrmly  pressed  into  the  corncT,  tinds  it  impossible  to  stoop  over  audi  pick 
up  a  pencil  lying  on  the  floor.     Explain. 
10.  (a)  Why  is  the  needle  of  a  surveyor's  comi>ass  weighted?    On  which  end  is  it 
weighted  in  this  latitude? 
(b)  Mention  anj'  recent  discovery  that  may  be  of  interest  to  the  scientiflc  world. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  What  are  the  effects  of  capillary  circulation? 

2.  Describe  fully  the  lungs,  act  of  respiration,  and  function. 

3.  What  is  reflex  action?    What  are  the  benefits? 

4.  Describe  the  brain,  the  function  of  its  parts,  and  oflSce  of  cranial  nerves. 

5.  What  changes  take  place  in  muscular  tissue  during  flexion?    Why  does  muscle 

act? 

6.  Describe  in  full  gastric  digestion  and  food  assimilation. 

7.  Describe  the  mechanism  and  act  of  hearing. 

8.  Give  full  description  of  the  heart  and  its  action. 

9.  What  is  to  be  done  in  a  case  of  fainting,  burning,  or  wounding? 
10.  Describe  the  glands  of  the  body-covering  and  their  function. 


SCHOOL   LAW. 

1.  (a)  What  authority  selects  the  text-books  in  union  school  districts? 
(b)  In  common  school  districts? 

2.  Trace  the  State  school  money  from  the  State  treasury  to  the  school  teacher, 

naming  in  order  the  officers  having  custody  of  the  same. 

3.  What  changes  in  the  compulsory  school  law  of  1895  were  made  by  the  Legisla- 

ture of  1897? 

4.  (a)  When  does  the  ''Uniformity  Text-book  Bill"  go  into  effect? 

(b)  Name  its  provisions.     How  may  school  districts  be  exempt  from  them? 

5.  State  the  substance  of  the  law  regarding  the  purchase  of  United  States  flags. 

6.  What  new  law  (not  included  in  preceding  questions)  concerning  graded  school 

districts  did  the  Legislature  of  1897  pass? 

7.  Who  keeps  the  records  of  receipts  and  disbursements  In  the  school  district? 

8.  Mention  flve  school  duties  performed  by  the  township  clerk. 

9.  Name  the  trust  funds  of  the  State.    Explalr  each. 

10.  How  may  a  graded  school  district  be  changed  to  one  or  more  primary  school 
districts? 

THEORY  AND   ART. 

1.  State  clearly  and  fully  the  object  aimed  at  In  the  education  of  a  child. 

2.  How  may  one  avoid  the  danger  of  subordinating  the  true  aim  of  education  to 

artiflcial  schemes  or  theories? 

3.  May  we  ascertain  the  kind  of  education  needed  for  young  people  by  observing 

the  existing  conditions  of  human  society?    Name  some  of  the  needs  thus 
manifested. 

4.  What  can  be  done  in  the  school  for  the  development  of  moral  character  of 

pupils. 

5.  What  criticisms  would  you  make  upon  the  present  method  of  teaching  United 

States  history? 
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6.  Discuss  the  correlation  of  home  and  school  in  education. 

7.  Give  the  Culture  Epoch  theory  and  discuss  its  value.    (20  credits.) 

8.  Discuss  the  value  of  good  literature  in  the  education  of  the  child.    When  should 

the  reading  of  good  literature  begin?    Why?    (20  credits.) 


UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

1.  Give  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  Harvard  college. 

2.  Give  some  of  the  more  important  suggestions  and  admonitions  of  Washing- 

ton's farewell  address. 

3.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  beginning  with  the  earliest  records 

of  which  3'ou  have  any  knowledge. 

4.  Give  the  origin  of  the  names  of  the  following  states:    Massachusetts,  Connec- 

ticut, New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  New  York. 

5.  What  measure  of  internal  taxation  was  first  adopted  by  the  general  govern- 

ment?   When  was  it  adopted? 

6.  Give  a  review  of  the  effort  to  impeach  President  Johnson,  including  the  inci- 

dents and  conditions  which  led  to  such  effort. 

7.  Refer  to  some  events  which  give  historical  interest  to  the  lives  of  Nathan  Hale, 

David  G.  Farragut,  Arthur  St.  Clair,  and  Charles  A.  Dana. 

8.  What  Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  served  eight  years  each?    What 

Presidents  have  served  less  than  four  years  each? 

9.  What  resolution  presented  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  Henry  Clay,  and 

adopted,  was  afterwards  expunged  by  order  of  the  same  body?    Who  were 

among  the  most  noted  leaders  for  and  against  the  expunging  resolution? 

10.  Refer  to  several  events  of  national  importance  which  have  occurred  during  the 

past  year,  and  review  their  good  or  ill  effects  from  your  own  point  of  view. 


ZOOLOGY. 

1.  Give  characteristics  of  lepidoptera  as  to  wings,  legs,  tube,  sulxii visions  of  order, 

and  habits  of  same. 
2    Describe  the  class.  Insects,  and  state  the  transformations. 

3.  Describe  the  larvae  and  moths  known  as  Attacus  cecropia  and  Attacus  luna.  Give 

habits. 

4.  Describe  the  order,  ycuroptei'af  and  give  full  account  of  its  most  conspicuous 

species. 

5.  Describe  the  sub-order— /I /H«  mclliflca. 

6.  Give  characteristics  of  class— Are«;  Order— Inse4fsor€s;  Family— Turdus. 

7.  Give  complete  metamorphosis  of  a  typical  amphibian. 

8.  By  what  distinctions  is  the  class  Airs  divided  and  subdivided? 

9.  Give  descrlptioQs  and  habits  of  a  familiar  gasteropod. 

10.  Name  the  principal  divisions  of  animal  structure  and  function  of  each. 


COUNTY  EXAMINATIONS. 


III.     QUESTIONS  PREPARED   BY   TBE   SUPERINTENDENT   OF   PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  REGULAR  EXAMINATION, 

MARCH,   1897. 


RULES    GOVERNING    EXAMINATIONS. 

[Note  to  ezamlnt-rs  and  applicaiits.— Read  No.  11  carefally.] 

1.  The  package  containing  the  questionfi  shall  be  opened  by  the  cammlssioner 
and  he  shall  direct  their  distribution. 

2.  The  questions  upon  a  given  subject  shall  be  distributed  at  the  same  time  to 
all  applicants  and  no  recess  be  allowed  until  the  subject  is  tinished. 

3.  Applicants,  when  absent  at  its  opening,  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the-  exami- 
nation, except  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  board  of  examiners. 

4.  No  candidate  shall  leave  the  room  or  communicate  with  any  other  candidate 
or  any  visitor  during  the  examination,  except  by  permission  of  the  commissioner. 

5.  All  papers  must  be  written  on  legal  cap  paper,  unless  the  commissioner  pre- 
seribee  or  permits  some  other  size. 

6.  The  commissioner  shall  be  the  cunt' dian  of  the  compl^t  d  ♦examination  papers 
and  they  ithall  bv  kept  oti  fifr  nl  his  ufJUr  for  a  irasfniahlc  h'injth  of  time  after  the  exam- 
ination, say  six  months. 

7.  In  arithmetic  a  knowledge  of  principles  and  general  accuracy  in  method,  shall 
be  considered  not  less  than  three  times  as  important  as  obtaining  a  correct 
answer. 

8.  In  grammar  allowance  shall  be  made  for  different  authorites. 

9.  A  candidate's  handwriting  shall  be  judged  from  the  answers  to  the  questions 
in  penmanship. 

10.  Applic^nt.s  for  tliird  grade  certificates  shall  be  examined  in  writing,  orthog- 
raphy, reading,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography.  United  States  history,  civil  gov- 
ernment, theory  and  art  of  teaching,  school  law,  physiology  and  hygiene  with 
special  reference  to  the  effect  upon  the  human  system  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimu- 
lants, and  narcotics.  Applicants  for  second  grade  certificates  shall,  in  addition  to 
the  third  grade  branches,  be  required  to  write  on  two  additional  ones  which  they 
may  select  from  the  lists  furnished  in  general  history,  botany,  physics,  and  algebra. 
Applicants  for  first  grade  certificates  shall,  in  addition  to  third  grade  branches, 
be  required  to  pass  an  exnminntion  in  general  history.  Ixitany,  physics,  algebra  and 
geometry. 

11.  Third  grade  certificates  of  class  B  are  valid  in  all  districts  of  the  county  in 
which  they  are  granted.  Third  grade  certificates  of  class  A  should  be  issued  only 
to  those  who  teach  in  primary  departments  (first  four  grades)  of  graded  schools. 
Holding  a  certificate  of  class  A  does  not  legally  qualify  a  ti»acher  for  any  other 
school.  Boards  of  examiners  must  not  grant  certificates  of  class  B  to  applicants 
who  have  done  only  the  work  required  for  a  certificate  of  class  A.  Each  printed 
list  is  plainly  marked  and  no  mistake  should  be  made.  (See  Sec.  6,  Act  No.  147, 
Public  Acts  of  1893;  also  compiler's  Section  131,  School  Law  of  1897.) 
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12.  In  accordance  with  a  request  made  by  the  county  commissioners  at  their 
annual  meeting,  the  following  program  is  recommended:— 

FIRST  DAY.  SECOND  DAY. 

a.  m.  .  a.  m. 

Orthography.  Reading. 

Penmanship.  Civil  Government. 

Geography.  Grammar. 

General  History.  Physiology. 

p.  m.  p.  m. 

Arithmetic  (oral  and  written.)  Algebra. 

U.  S.  History.  Botany. 

School  Law.  Physics. 

Theory  and  Art.  Geometry. 

N.  B.— Each  half  day's  work  can  bo  announced  and  applicants  be  allowed  to 
write  as  rapidly  as  possible.  l)eiiig  excused  upon  its  completion.  Should  the  last 
half  day's  work  be  too  much,  geometry  can  be  written  on  Saturday  morning. 


ALGEBRA. 
FIRST  GRADE. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Define  and  illustrate  independent,  simultaneous,  and  quadratic  equations. 

3.  Find  answers  and  state  principal  whereby  each  of  the  following  is  simplified:    . 

16 a* 

^-^,  (a;+8)  (aT+3),  {2x-Sy)\  (y+3)  (y-3),  (a«-b")». 

4.  A  man  agrees  to  do  a  piece  of  work  for  $48.  It  takee  him  4  days  longer  than  he 

estimated,  and  he  consequently  earns  $1  less  per  day  than  he  expected.  What 
was  his  estimate? 

5.  (a)  If  c  :  d  :  :  e  :  f  ,  prove  that  d  :  c  :  :  f  :  e. 

(6)  Prove  also  that  c  +  d  :c  —  d  :  :  e  -\-  t  :  e  —  t. 
i\.    Using  a,  r,  and  n  to  represent  the  first  term,  the  ratio,  and  the  number  of  terma 
in  a  gcH)mctiical  progression,  develop  from  them  the  formula  to  be  used  In 
finding  sum  of  the  series. 

7.  Factor  x '— 26x— 5  by  grouping  the  trinomial  into  two  binomials,  without  changing 

value. 

8.  Make  and  solve  problems  to  illustrate  the  following  processes: 
(a)  The  reduction  of  a  mixed  surd  to  an  entire  surd. 

(6)  Tlie  simplifying  of  a  radical  expression  consisting  of  a  fraction  whose 
denominator  is  not  a  perfect  power  of  the  degree  of  the  radical. 

9.  The  area  of  a  rectangle  is  108  sq.  ft.    If  Its  length  and  breadth  are  each 

increased  l)y  3  ft.,  the  area  will  be  180  sq.  ft.   Find  its  dimensions. 

10.     Solve:    f     11^,^ 

X      y       * 

Elliniuate  wltliout  clearing  of  fractions. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  (a)  Why  are  many  elementary  algebraic  problems  said  to  be  only  general  arith- 

metic? 
(6)  State  a  problem  that  may  be  solved  by  either  algebra  or  arithmetic. 

3.  (a)  Solve  the  following,  keeping  in  the  form  you  would  have  your  pupils  use: 

a—o r — =? 

(6)  Explain  as  to  pupils  the  reason  for  changing  signs  of  the  numerator  in  pro- 
ci>8s  of  solving  the  above. 
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4.  Twice  the  product  of  two  consecutive  numbers  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  num- 

bers by  71.   What  are  the  numbers? 

5.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  the  statement  that  every  quadratic  equation  may  be 

reduced  to  the  form  ax*-\-bx-^c=o? 
(6)  How  many  roots  does  such  an  equation  have  and  why? 

6.  A  certain  fraction  becomes  %,  if  3  is  added  to  its  numerator  and  1  to  its  denom- 

inator; but  if  3  is  substracted  from  both  terais.  it  equals  %.  Find  the  fraction. 

7.  (a)  Why  can  there  be  no  even  root  of  a  negative  quantity? 
(6)  What  is  indicated  by  a  fractional  exponent? 

8.  (a)  Find  three  different  sets  of  factors  for  x^—y^,    (b)  Factor  ct*^—y*^ 

9.  One.  messenger  starts  to  carry  a  dispatch ;  5  liours  later  a  second  messenger  seta 

out  to  overtalie  him  in  8  hours.    To  do  this  he  must  travel  2^  miles  more 
per  hour  than  the  first.   How  fast  did  each  travel? 

10.    Solve:    Va-j-  vT-i-  Va—  vT=  iT 


ARITHMETIC. 

FIRSr  AND  SECOND  GRADES. 

Note —These  qnestions  shoald  be  marked  on  the  scale  of  fifty  credits,  and  the  examiner  shonld 
test  applicant  in  mental  arithmetip  for  t^e  remaining  fifty  credits. 

1.  (a)  The  water  in  a  cistern  8  ft.  square  is  2  ft.  deep;  how  many  gals,  does  it  con- 

tain? 
(b)  The  wheat  in  a  bin  8  ft.  square  is  5  ft.  deep;  how  many  bu.  does  it  contain? 

2.  To  produce  100  articles  involves  the  following  expenditure:  labor  $150,  mater- 

ial $350,  other  expenses  $200;  they  are  sold  at  25j<  profit.   How  much  would 
it  raise  the  price  of  each  article  to  give  the  laborers  15^  better  wages? 
8.    A  owned  two  farms,  for  the  better  of  which  he  asked  50j^  more  than  for  the 
other.   Not  finding  a  purchaser,  he  reduced  the  price  of  the  better  33^^,  and 
the  price  of  the  other  20^^,  selling  both  for  $5,580.  Find  the  first  asking  price. 

4.  On  July  30  I  presented  at  a  bank  a  90-day  note  dated  June  30  and  bearing  6% 

Interest;  it  was  discounted  at  8%  and  I  received  $484.19.  What  was  the  face 
of  the  note? 

5.  At  $2%  for  %  acres  of  land,  what  will  the  N.  %  of  S.  W.  %  of  a  school  section 

of  land  cost;  and  how  far  from  the  centre  of  the  township,  in  an  air  line,  Is 
Its  nearest  point?  • 

THIRD  GRADE.  CLASS  B. 

1.  Multiply  567  by  634,  and  write  in  words  the  number  represented  by  each  of  the 

three  partial  products. 

2.  Give  the  principles  of  division  and  show  five  applications  in  problems,  stating 

the  principle  illustrated  by  each. 

3.  A  man  wishes  to  buy  a  square  field  for  a  peach  orchard  of  1,600  trees;  the  trees 

are  to  be  set  one  rod  apart  each  way,  with  drives  two  rods  wide  around  the 
orchard,  also  between  every  fourth  and  fifth  row  of  trees.  What  will  the  land 
cost  at  $60  per  acre? 

4.  A  merchant  received  a  six  months'  note  for  goods  sold  at  50j^  profit.   He  imme- 

diately discounted  the  note  at  a  bank  at  6j^,  receiving  $1,878.  What  did  he 
pay  for  the  goods? 

5.  Find  the  number  of  sq.  in.  in  the  entire  surface  of  a  cube  whose  edge  is  17  in. 

CLASS  A. 

1.  Multiply  567  by  634,  and  write  in  words  the  number  represented  by  each  of  the 

three  partial  products. 

2.  Give  the  principles  of  division  and  show  five  applications  in  problems,  stating 

the  principle  illustrated  by  each. 

3.  20it  is  gained  by  selling  flour  at  $7.80  per  bbl.;  what  would  be  gained  or  lost  by 

selling  at  $7? 

4.  (c)  16  -f  2%  X  4  —  16  -f-  2  =  ? 

(ft)  Multiply  10  yds.  2%  ft.  by  13%. 

5.  Prepare  a  model  number  lesson  for  a  third  gn^ade  class. 
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MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

ALL    GRADES. 

NoTB.— A  member  of  the  Examining  Board  will  examine  candidates  in  clashes  of  twenty-flve 
or  lees,  teBtins  qnlckness  to  irrasp  the  salient  featoree  of  a  problem,  accnraoy  and  rapidity  of  worfc« 
clearness  and  simplicity  of  analysis.  Jn  the  right  hand  margin  applicants  will  write  (U  many 
anawen  to  the  fLnt  twenty  qaaiionB  a»  possible  in  ten  miwUes, 

1.  In  a  school  of  60  pupils  f  the  number  of  girls  equals  the  boys;  how  many  girb  in 

the  school? 

2.  t  of  50  is  f  of  what? 

8.  Two  pipes  fill  a  tank  in  4  and  5  hrs.  respectively;  how  long  will  it  take  both 
together? 

4.  A  does  work  In  3  days,  B  in  4  days.  A  earns  $2  per  day;  B  earns  how  much? 

5.  3}X3J=? 

6.  5%  X  5%  =  ? 

7.  Find  cost  of  72  chairs  at  83V^c  each. 

8.  Find  cost  of  20  knives  at  20c  per  doz. 

9.  At  25c.  how  many  books  for  $12? 

10.  At  37^c,  how  many  books  for  $18? 

11.  Commission  is  $8  and  rate  2i;  what  are  the  sales? 

12.  Prio.  $125;  int.  $5;  rate  2j^;  what  is  the  Ume? 

13.  Prin.  $70;  amt.  $84;  rate  5j<;  what  is  the  time? 

14.  18  +  6  X  1  i  is  T»i  of  what? 

15.  Add  i,  I,  t.  i 

17.  Sales  $200;  commission  $2^^;  what  Is  the  rate? 

18.  25  X  His  V  of  what? 

19.  Divide  12  X  8  X  5  by  6  X  10. 

20.  If  I  pal.  of  oil  cost  80c,  what  will  2  gals,  cost? 

21.  The  length  of  a  rectangular  field  is  twice  its  width,  and  the  distance  around  It 

is  120  rds.;  what  is  its  area? 

22.  Bought  stock  at  a  discount  of  20ii  and  sold  at  a  discount  of  I5i;  what  per  cent 

was  gained? 

23.  Sold  {  of  an  article  for  what  f  '^ost:  what  wrs  thp  pain  or  los*^  per  cent? 

24.  Sold  my  horse  and  carriage  for  $150.  or  25^  above  cost.   The  horse  cost  G2^fi 

less  than  the  carriage.   Find  cost  of  each. 

25.  The  difference  between  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  30,  is  |  the  greater  number; 

what  iH  the  greater  number? 

26.  Sold  12  lbs.  sugar  for  $1,  gaining  25  per  cent;  what  per  cent  was  gained  by  sell- 

ing 15  lbs.  for$l? 

27.  Bought  goods  at  25i  and  33^1^  off  the  list  price;  what  per  cent  is  gained  by 

selling  at  20ii  off  the  list  price? 

28.  Five  times  fj  of  a  number  is  14  lena  than  the  number:  what  is  the  number? 

20.  Two  men  sold  a  farm,  A  to  B  and  B  to  G,  each  gaining  the  same  per  cent  A 
paid  $1200,  C  paid  $1452  ;  what  did  B  pay,  and  what  per  cent  was  gained  by 
each? 

30.     If  30  men  earn  $234  in  5  days,  how  many  men  will  earn  $05  in  the  same  time? 


BOTANY. 

FIRST   (}RADE. 

1.  (</)  Of  what  aid  is  venation  to  the  l>otanist? 
(ft)  What  gives  the  green  color  to  leaves? 

2.  id)  Describe  the  i)arts  of  a  stem  as  seen  in  a  cross  section. 
(ft)  Maice  drawing  to  illustrate. 

3.  (a)  Define  labiate,  lingulate.  tubular,  and  .salver  shaped  corolla. 
(6)  What  kind  of  corolla  has  the  sweet  pea? 

4.  in)  What  is  a  fruit? 

(ft)  Explain  structure  of  the  tomato. 

5.  Descrilx*  the  growth  of  a  plant. 
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6.  Account  for  the  brilliant  coloration  of  leaves  in  autumn. 

7.  Explain  the  process  of  grafting. 

8.  (o)  Describe  the  yeast  plant.   (6)  Why  is  it  especially  useful  In  bread  making 

and  brewing? 

9.  Outline  a  series  of  lessons  for  March.   (20  credits.) 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  What  part  of  botanical  study  is  adapted  to  primary  schools?  Why? 

2.  Make  a  drawing  of  the  following  leaves  and  name  plant  to  which  each  belongs: 

linear,  lanceolate,  ovate,  wedge-shaped,  and  kidney-shaped. 

3.  Do  plants  thrive  best  with  their  own  peculiar  kind  or  with  those  altogether 

different?    Why? 

4.  (a)  Name  two  plants  that  yield  fibres  from  which  cloth  is  made. 
(6)  In  what  locality  is  each  found? 

5.  What  emphasis  do  you  place  on  the  analysis  of  plants?  Why? 

6.  What  three  elements  must  the  plant's  food  contain? 

7.  Name  the  organs  of  a  flower  in  order,  from  outside  to  the  center,  and  give  the 

office  of  each. 

8.  Of  what  use  are  long  roots  to  trees? 

9.  Tell  what  you  can  of  the  manner  in  which  plants  protect  themselves. 
10.    Describe  some  of  the  different  methods  by  which  plants  climb. 


CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  ia)  How  many  electoral  votes  has  Michigan? 

(h)  How  are  the  electoral  votes  sent  to  Washington? 

3.  Mention  two  important  measures  discussed  by  Governor  Pingree  in  his  mes- 

sage. 

4.  In  connection  with  what  two  questions  has  the  Monroe  Doctrine  recently  been 

brought  before  the  public? 

5.  la)  Who  said  **To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils?" 
(6)  W^hat  changes  did  this  sentiment  effect? 

6.  Give  the  time  of  election  and  term  of  office  of  the  following:    county  clerk, 

judges  of  supreme  court,  county  commissioner  of  schools,  regents  of  the 
university. 

7.  (a)  State  the  difference  between  the  term  of  judges  of  Supreme  Court  of  United 

States  and  that  of  Judges  of  supreme  court  of  Michigan. 
(6)  Who  is  chief  lustice  in  each  court? 

8.  (a)  How  long  must  a  person  live  in  Michigan  to  be  entitled  to  vote? 
(6)  How  long  In  a  township  or  ward? 

9.  What  uni)leasantn('ss  arose  between  Secretary  ()ln(\v  and  President  Cleveland 

just  before  the  dose  of  the  administration? 
10.    Upon  what  does  the  excellence  of  a  republican  government  depend? 

THIRD  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Regarding  the  Michigan  legislature,  state  the  following: 

(o)  When  does  it  convene,  and  who  is  the  presiding  officer  of  the  senate? 
(b)  Who  may  call  an  extra  session,  and  how  is  its  length  limited? 

3.  Was  the  emancipation  proclamation  a  legal  measure?   Why? 

4.  (a)  What  Is  the  advantage  of  the  electoral  system  over  a  direct  popular  vote? 
(6)  How  are  electors  chosen? 

5.  (a)  Suppose  a  person  refbses  to  pay  his  taxes,  what  is  the  result? 

ib)  What  is  the  result,  if  he  does  not  pay  them  within  the  prescribed  limit? 

6.  In  case  of  controversies  between  two  states,  in  what  court  would  the  question 

be  tried? 

7.  If  the  President  vetoes  a  measure,  is  that  final?  Explain. 
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8.  (a)  What  original  Jurisdiction  has  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States? 
(b)  Upon  what  gn^ounds  may  a  case  be  appealed  to  it  from  the  state  courts? 

9.  Who  is  the  principal  officer  of  the  township  and  what  are  his  duties? 
10.    (a)  State  clearly  the  difference  between  petit  and  grand  jury. 

(ft)  How  are  jurors  drawn? 

CLASS  A. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Regarding  the  Michigan  legislature,  state  the  following: 

(a)  When  does  it  convene,  and  who  is  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate? 
(ft)  Who  may  call  an  extra  session,  and  how  is  its  length  limited? 

3.  Why  are  citizens  said  to  be  rulers? 

4.  (a)  What  is  the  advantage  of  the  electoral  system  over  a  direct  popular  vote? 
(ft)  How  are  electors  chosen? 

5.  (a)  Suppose  a  person  refuses  to  pay  his  taxes,  what  is  the  result? 

(ft)  What  is  the  result,  if  he  does  not  pay  them  within  the  prescribed  limit? 

6.  How  would  you  teach  children  the  Justice  of  taxation? 

7.  If  the  President  vetoes  a  measure,  is  that  final?  Explain. 

8.  Does  the  supreme  court  try  cases  which  have  been  appealed  from  the  circuit 

court? 

9.  Name  some  methods  which  you  employ  to  teach  pupils  patriotism. 
10.    Who  is  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  what  led  to  his  selection? 


GENERAL  HISTORY. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

1.  (a)  By  what  two  characteristics  were  the  Spartan  and  Athenian  citizens  dis- 

tinguished? 
(ft)  What  can  you  say  of  the  early  influence  of  Greece  upon  civilization? 

2.  (a)  What  wore  the  decemvirs  and  what  was  the  permanent  result  of  their 

worlc  V 
(ft)  What  are  Caesar's  Connncntaiies? 
8.    Give  an  account  of  tlie  battle  which  determined  the  supremacy  of  Rome  in  the 
Old  World.   Who  commanded  the  armies? 

4.  What  were  the  chief  results  of  the  Diet  of  Worms  summoned  by  Maximilian, 

and  why  was  he  called  the  **Last  of  the  Knights?" 

5.  (a)  Name  five  characteristics  of  the  IGth  century  which  distinguished  it  from 

the  prec(Hliug  centuries, 
(ft)  Name  five  plays  of  Shaicesspeare  that  were  founded  on  purely  historic  sub- 
jects. 

6.  What  was  Richelieu's  policy  ami  how  did  It  affect  France? 

7.  What  did  Peter  the  Great  do  to  distinguish  him  from  the  ordinary  ruler? 

8.  Briefly  describe  the  events  that  led  to  Cromwell's  being  made  Dictator. 

9.  For  what  are  Hume  and  Gibbons  noted? 

10.  •  What  Is  the  present  attitude  of  the  five  Great  Powers  of  Europe  toward  one 
another? 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  What  five  (Jroclans  can  you  name  who  made  a  lasting  Impression  on  the  pro- 

press  of  the  world? 

2.  State  sonic  Important  contributions  made  to  civilization  by  the  Egyptians. 

3.  Briefly  outline  the  carivr  of  Hannn)al  and  his  relations  to  Rome. 

4.  Sivctch  the  reign  of  Chariemapue,  noting  Its  effect  upon  European  affairs. 

5.  What  Is  meant  l>y  Mapna  Cliarta?    By  Bill  of  Rights? 

6.  Who  was  (Justavus  Adolphns.  and  for  what  Is  he  renowned  In  history? 

7.  Briefly  (iescrn)e  the  Kngllsli  Commonwealth  of  1049  to  1000..  Who  was  its 

founder? 

8.  Outline  the  steps  taken  by  the  King  of  England  and  his  Parliament  which  led 

to  the  Dec'laratlon  of  American  Independence. 

9.  Give  sliort  account  of  the  trouble  in  Crete. 

10.    Who  Is  King  Osear  and  wliy  Is  he  so  much  talked  of  at  present? 

14 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES. 

1.  Under  the  general  law  of  cause  and  effect,  what  relation  does  geogrraphy  bear 

to  history?   Explain. 

2,  (a)  What  circumstances  may  influence  the  climate  of  a  country? 
(ft)  The  character  of  its  inhabitants? 

5.    (a)  Describe  appearance  of  the  great  delta  plain  of  China. 
(6)  By  what  two  rivers  is  it  formed? 

4.  Describe  modern  Greece,  speaking  of  its  two  divisions,  its  government,  its  chief 

cities,  and  its  commerce. 
Z,    (a)  In  what  three  foreign  countries  are  railways  and  telegraphs  now  being 
introduced  so  rapidly  as  to  make  great  and  important  changes  probable? 
(6)  Name  six  cities  yoked  closely  together  by  the  Fast  Mall  service  over  the 
N.  Y.  Central  &  Mich.  Southern  railways. 
•6.    The  general  use  of  the  bicycle  has  led  to  a  certain  Improvement  In  country 
districts,  to  an  increased  importation  of  a  Jungle  product  of  Central  Africa, 
besides  greatly  interfering  with  one  class  of  business  in  our  cities.    Explain 
as  to  all  three  of  these. 
7.    Locate  the  most  northerly  group  of  islands  in  Malaysia,  naming  the  principal 
products,  the  country  to  which  they  belong,  and  describing  the  present  status 
of  governmental  affairs  in  the  islands. 
-8.    Name  all  the  minerals  that  are  found  in  the  United  States,  locating  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  each. 
9.    Locate  and  give  capitals  of  the  two  European  countries  that  have  long  been 
deadly  enemies,  and  likewise  the  powerful  country  farther  north  that  stands 
ready  to  become  the  ally  of  either,  as  policy  may  dictate. 
10.    Locate  any  five  of  the  following,  explaining  how  their  situation  tends  to  make 
them  of  political  or  industrial  importance: 

Havana.  Liverpool. 

Vienna.  Constantinople. 

Buffalo.  Formosa  Island. 

Key  West.  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Gibraltar.  The  Dry  Tortugas. 

THIRD  GLV.DE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Give  an  example  of  the  following,  telling  why  each  is  so  regarded:   an  impor- 

tant canal,  a  noted  volcano,  a  celebrated  inland  sea,  a  famous  river,  a  natural 
fortress. 

5.  For  what  are  these  animals  valuable  and  of  what  countries  are  they  native: 

elephant,  chamois,  llama,  yak,  reindeer? 

4.  (o)  What  accounts  for  the  difference  between  the  time  shown  by  your  watch 

and  "sun  time"? 
(6)  What  is  the  greatest  difference  ever  found  between  the  local  and  standard 
time  of  a  place?   Why? 

5.  Contrast  Upper  and  Lower  Micliigan  as  to  surface,  climate,  drainage,  natural 

advantages,  and  railway  facilities.    (20  credits.) 
■6.    Explain  why  European  Turkey  is  so  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  though 

possessed  of  unsurpassed  natural  advantages. 
7.    (a)  What  language  is  spoken  by  natives  of  Berne,  Athens,  St.  Petersburg, 
Amsterdam.  Copenhagen? 
(6)  State  some  important  fact  about  each  of  these  cities. 
S.    Mention  some  locality  suggested  to  you  by  these  terms:   dike,  cascade,  geyser, 

glacier,  cnfiou. 
•9.    Locate  any  five  of  the  following,  explaining  how  their  situation  tends  to  make 
them  of  political  or  iBdiwtrlal  importance: 

Vienna.  Liverpool. 

Havana.  Constantinople. 

Buffalo.  Formosa  Island. 

Key  West.  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Gibraltar.  The  Dry  Tortugas. 
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CliASS   A. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  benefit  does  a  child  derive  from  making  a  diagram  of  the  school  room  or 

of  the  village  in  whlcTi  he  lives? 

3.  For  what  are  these  animals  valuable  and  of  wliat  countries  are  they  native: 

elephant,  chamois,  llama,  yal:,  reindeer? 

4.  (a)  What  accounts  for  the  difference  between  the  time  shown  by  your  watch 

and  "sun  time"? 
(b)  What  is  the  greatest  difference  ever  found  between  the  local  and  standard 
time  of  a  place?   Why? 

5.  Contrast  Upper  and  Lower  Michigan  as  to  surface,  climate,  drainage,  natural 

advantages,  and  railway  facilities.   (20  credits.) 

6.  (a)  Would  a  model  lesson  on  mountains  prepared  for  use  in  a  Vermont  primary 

school,  be  a  good  one  for  a  Dakota  teacher  to  present  to  her  pupils?  Explain. 
(6)  Do  teacliers  ever  forget  to  adapt  their  teaching  to  their  surroundings?  Illus- 
trate. 

7.  Locate  five  foreign  ports  that  may  be  reached  by  American  steamer  lines. 

8.  Mention  some  locality  suggested  to  you  by  these  terms:   dike,  cascade,  geyser, 

glacier,  canon. 

9.  Locate  any  five  of  the  following,  explaining  how  their  situation  tends  to  make 

them  of  political  or  fndustrial  importance: 

Vienna.  lilverpool. 

Havana.  Constantinople. 

Buffalo.  Formosa  Island. 

Key  West.  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Gibraltar.  The  Dry  Tortugas. 

GEOMETRY. 

FIRST  GRADE 

1.  Give  three  theorems  relating  to  the  equality  of  triangles   and  demonstrate  one 

of  them. 

2.  If  in  any  parallelogram  a  line  is  drawn  from  one  side  through  the  middle  point 

of  its  diagonal  to  the  opposite  side,  the  line  is  bisected  at  that  point  and  cuts 
off  equal  parts  of  the  sides.    Demonstrate. 

3.  From  tlic  corners  of  a  square  cut  off  enough  to  make  the  figure  an  octagon. 

Explain. 

4.  With  a  given  radius  describe  a  circumference  tangent  to  two  given  circles.   Is 

it  possible  in  all  cases?   Explain. 

5.  The  line  bisecting  the  vertical  angle  of  a  triangle  divides  the  base  into  seg- 

ments proportional  to  the  adjacent  sides.    Demonstrate. 

6.  In  the  inscribed  equilateral  triangle  what  is  the  ratio  of  the  altitude  to  the 

radius  of  the  circle?    Demonstrate. 

7.  The  altitude  of  a  prism  is  9  ft.,  and  the  perimeter  of  the  base  G  ft.  Find  altitude 

and  perimeter  of  the  base  of  a  similar  prism  Mj  as  great. 

8.  Draw  three  circles  whose  areas  are  in  the  ratio  of  1,  2,  3.   Explain. 

9.  Define  polyedron,  volume,  sector,  corollary,  point. 

10.  Divide  a  line  into  extreme  and  mean  ratio.    Explain. 


GRAMMAR. 

FIRST  AND  SECX)ND  GRADES. 

Note.— CapItalizatioD,  puDctnation,  paraffraphing,  diction,  and  grammatical  const mctlon,  Bbonld 
aU  be  carefully  noted  by  the  examiner  in  marking  the  eighth  question,  which  counts  for  thirty 
•credits. 

1.  General  neatness  of  pai>er.  arrangement  of  headings  and  subheadings,  separ- 

ation niid  oiassiflcatlon  of  answers,  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Analyze  the  following  verb  phrases:   have  written,  shall  write,  are  to  go,  will 

let,  may  go. 
Z.     From  which  do  you  gain  better  results  in  the  class-room,  the  diagram  or  oral 
analysis?  Account  for  it. 
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4.  CoDBtme  the  italicized  words: 

(a)  I  saw  the  boys  running, 

(b)  The  fog  came  pouring  in. 

(c)  He  drives  li^€  his  father. 

(d)  Nobody  imagined  him  to  be  listening, 

(e)  He  ran  the  race  strong, 

5.  Discuss  the  uses  of  the  infinitive  and  give  illustrations. 

6.  Which  should  receive  the  most  attention  in  teaching  grammar,— parsing,  analy- 

sis, or  correction  of  false  syntax?  Why? 

7.  Analyze  without  diagram: 

(a)  What  though  she  be  a  slave! 
ib)  Not  that  I  care  about  it. 

8.  Write  not  less  than  150,  nor  more  than  250  words,  on  one  of  the  following  sub- 

jects:  (30  credits). 
The  Toledo  War. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
My  Favorite  Bools. 
Child  Study. 
Enoch  Arden. 

THIRD  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  neatness  of  paper,  arrangement  of  headings  and  subheadings,  separ- 

ation and  classification  of  answers,  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  In  what  grade  does  the  State  Manual  and  Course  of  Study  advise  the  introduc- 

tion of  a  text-bools  on  grammar? 

3.  When  can  do,  be,  have,  will,  and  may,  be  used  as  principal  verbs?   Illustrate 

each. 

4.  Rewrite  the  following,  using  the  correct  verb  and  giving  reasons: 

(a)  If  he  (be)  (is)  discreet,  he  will  succeed. 

(b)  If  Henry  (was)  (were)  in  the  garden,  I  did  not  Icnow  it. 

(c)  He  don*t  improve  much  in  writing. 
id)  Can  I  si^eak  to  Mr.  Jones? 

(e)  He  meant  to  have  written  to  her. 

5.  Give  examples  of  but  used  as  four  different  parts  of  speech. 

6.  Suggest  ways  and  means  of  correcting  faulty  English  of  pupils  in  recitation 

and  conversation. 

7.  Diagram: 

"And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 
Still  lilve  muffled  drums  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave." 

8.  Write  not  less  than  150,  nor  more  than  250  words,  on  one  of  the  following  sub- 

jects:  (30  credits). 
The  Toledo  War. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
My  Favorite  Boole. 
Child  Study. 
Enoch  Arden. 

CLASS   A. 

1.  General  neatness  of  paper,  arrangement  of  headings  and  subheadings,  separ- 

ation and  classification  of  answers,  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  seat  work  do  you  give  to  aid  pupils  of  first  grade  in  gaining  thought  from 

the  printed  page? 

3.  How  may  pictures  be  made  an  Important  factor  in  the  language  work  of 

primary  grades? 

4.  Rewrite  the  following,  using  the  correct  verb  and  giving  reasons: 
(a)  If  he  (be)  (is)  discreet,  he  will  succeed. 

(6)  If  Henry  (was)  (were)  in  the  garden,  I  did  not  know  it. 
(c)  He  don't  improve  much  in  writing. 
id)  Can  I  speak  to  Mr.  Jones? 

(f)  He  meant  to  have  written  to  her. 

6.    Would  you  ever  place  incorrect  constructions  before  primary  pupils?  Explain. 
6.    Suggest  ways  and  means  of  correcting  faulty  English  of  pupils  in  recitation 
and  conversation. 
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7.  Form  the  possessive,  both  singular  and  plural,  of  princess,  sheep,  brother-in- 

law,  lady,  Cass. 

8.  Write  not  less  than  150,  nor  more  than  250  words,  on  one  of  the  following  sub- 

jects: (30  credits.) 
The  Toledo  War. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
My  Favorite  Bools. 
Child  Study. 
Enoch  Arden. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES. 
KOTB.— These  qaest'ons  count  50  per  cent  and  the  li^t  of  wor<l«  50  p  r  f  e- 1. 

1.  Distinguish  between  the  following  synonyms:  convince,  persuade;  temperance, 

abstinence;  custom,  habit;  human,  humane;  surprised,  astonished. 

2.  Write  English  equivalents  for  the  following  expressions:    sine  die,  verbatim, 

nota  bene,  idem,  ex  officio. 
8.    (a)  Give  your  ideas  regarding  the  teaching  of  rules  for  spelling. 
(b)  Give  the  rule  for  adding  syllables  to  words  ending  in  y. 

4.  What  is  etymology  and  of  what  practical  value? 

5.  Indicate  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the   following  words:    apricot,   nape, 

Appalachian,  contemplate,  discard,  depot,  conversant,  despicable,  incompar- 
able, deficit. 

THIRD  GRADE,  BOTH  CLASSES. 

1.  Upon  what  principle  are  words  divided  into  syllables? 

2.  Give  five  illustrations  of  doubling  the  final  consonant  when  a  syllable  is  added. 

3.  Give  the  names  of  five  marks  used  to  denote  pronunciation  of  words,  and  illus- 

trate. 

4.  Write  four  pairs  of  words  pronounced  alike,  but  with  dlflferent  meaniug  and 

spelling. 

5.  Mark   the   following  diacritically:    abdomen,    Philippine,    maintain,   placard. 

legislature,  orthoepy,  taunt,  salve,  horrid,  evil. 


LIST  OF  WORDS. 
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1. 

accomplice. 

0. 

alien. 

2, 

deceit. 

10. 

hysterical. 

•» 

Indelible. 

11. 

coroner. 

4. 

potroieuni. 

12. 

lagoon. 

r.. 

lattieo. 

i;{. 

niael.*Jtroni. 

G. 

guy  (n  siiiuil 

rope). 

14. 

Kafkaska. 

7. 

Kauge  (to  measure). 

ir». 

tortoise. 

b. 

liiccough. 

ifj. 

17. 

Greater  Antilles 
until. 

IS. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22 

2:1 

24. 

25. 


sufficient. 

engagement. 

hygiene. 

Menominee. 

referring. 

glycerine. 

humorous  (funny). 

Michigamme. 


N<»TK.-  Use  CMpitals  only  for  proper  nou  s. 


PENMANSHIP. 


ALL     GRADES 

1.  In  what  grades  would  you  insist  upon  the  use  of  the  penV 

2.  How  early  should  the  arm  movement  be  taught?   Give  reasons. 

3.  What  use  should  be  made  of  the  blackboard? 

4.  What  three  advantages  has  vertical  writing?    Slant  writing? 

5.  Briefly  outline  a  writing  exercise  as  it  should  be  conducted  in  the  ordinary 

school. 

<  Fifty  credits  for  aDswers  and  fifty  for  p^nman^bip.) 
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PHYSICS. 

FIRST    GRADE. 

1.  (a)  Give  the  theory  of  the  constitution  of  matter. 
(6)  Explain  the  three  states  of  matter. 

2.  Explain  the  following:  (a)  diffusion  of  free  liquids;  {b)  diffusion  through  par- 

titions; (c)  diffusion  of  gases. 

3.  A  cubical  box  2  ft.  long,  with  a  plug  2  in.  in  diameter  inserted  In  the  top,  Is  filled 

with  water;  and  a  downward  pressure  of  15  lbs.  is  put  upon  the  plug.  What 
Is  the  pressure  on  one  side  of  the  box? 

4.  Give  and  solve  a  problem  involving  the  finding  of  s.  g.  of  corls. 

5.  A  body  is  thrown  downward  into  a  cave  with  a  velocity  of  20  ft.,  and  in  20 

seconds  It  is  heard  to  strike  the  bottom.  If  sound  travels  1,090  ft.  per  second, 
how  deep  is  the  cave? 
G.    (a)  Discuss  the  difference  between  energy  and  momentum.   (6)  Between  poten- 
tial and  kinetic  energy. 

7.  Illustrate  and  explain  the  telephone. 

8.  Experiment  reveals  four  laws  regarding  the  boiling  point  of  a  liquid;  what  are 

they? 

9.  What  current  will  an  E.  M.  F.  of  20  volts  maintain  through  a  resistance  of  5 

ohms?   Explain. 
10.    (a)  Discuss  the  undulatory  theory  of  light.   (5)  Why  are  images  Inverted  when 
formed  through  apertures? 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  Give  the  seven  primary  colors  In  their  order. 

2.  By  the  aid  of  a  drawing  explain  the  thermometer. 

3.  Illustrate  the  different  kinds  of  lenses  and  tell  which  is  used  to  correct  near- 

sightedness? 

4.  (a)  Give  the  laws  of  motion.  (6)  Give  two  laws  of  falling  bodies. 

5.  Illustrate  and  explain  the  siphon. 

6.  (a)  Explain  the  difference  between  reflection  and  refraction  of  light. 
(6)  Between  intensity  and  volume  of  sound. 

7.  (c)  How  does  heat  dry  clothes?    (b)  Can  ice  be  colder  than  freezing  temper- 

ature? Can  it  be  warmer?   Explain. 

8.  (a)  Why  can  one's  breath  be  seen  on  a  frosty  morning?  (6)  On  such  a  morning 

is  it  colder  in  the  valley  or  on  the  hilltop?   Why? 

9.  (a)  A  floating  body  is  %  of  its  volume  above  water;  what  is  its  s.  g.? 

(5)  In  jumping  from  a  moving  car  which  would  give  the  greater  shock,  to  jump 
with  the  car  or  in  the  opposite  direction? 

10.    Explain  one  of  the  following:  telegraph,  telephone,  phonograph,  electric  motor, 
steam  engine. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Mention  three  things  in  which  man's  physical  development  shows  his  superior^ 

Ity  to  the  lower  animals. 

3.  Discuss  the  intimate  connection  between  respiration  and  the  process  of  human 

repair. 

4.  Describe  the  membrane  lining  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  contrast  Its  structure 

with  the  kind  of  secreting  membrane  that  is  more  commonly  found  through- 
out the  body. 

5.  Locate,  describe,  and  give  function  of  the  two  largest  glands  in  the  human 

body. 

6.  (a)  Describe  the  location  of  the  patella,  and  tell  what  two  purposes  It  subserves, 

(6)  The  clavicle. 

7.  (a)  Give  a  comprehensive  definition  of  the  term  food. 

(6)  Explain  as  to  the  nutritive  value  of  each  of  the  following:  eggs,  milk,  pota- 
toes, rice,  apples. 
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8.  (a)  What  is  the  essential  organ  of  the  voice? 

(5)  Name  and  describe  the  four  cartilages  that  form  Its  framework. 

9.  Locate  the  following  parts  of  the  eye  and  explain  why  so-called:  iris,  sclerotic 

coat,  blind  spot,  crystalline  lens,  cornea. 
10.    If  one-half  of  the  spinal  cord  be  cut  or  injured,  what  is  the  result  and  what 
is  proven  thereby? 

THIBD  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  In  the  bulletins  Issued  to  teachers  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  what  directions 

are  given  for  restricting  the  contagium,  or  special  cause,  of  scarlet  feyer  and 
diphtheria? 

3.  Name  all  the  subdivisions  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

4.  Tell  the  following  regarding  the  mucous  membrane:   its  structure,  its  use,  its 

extent. 

5.  Name  the  two  most  important  of  the  inorganic  foods,  and  explain  the  value  of 

each. 

6.  (a)  Describe  the  middle  section  of  the  ear.   (b)  Give  two  important  cautions 

regarding  the  care  of  the  ear. 

7.  Skating  and  alcohol  both  increase  the  heart's  pulsation.    Why  does  the  one 

strengthen  and  the  other  weaken  the  heart? 

8.  Of  what  parts  is  the  brain  composed,  and  what  is  the  function  of  each? 

9.  Of  what  benefit  is  the  sense  of  taste,    and    by    what    practices  may  it  be 

impaired? 
10.    (a)  How  are  the  bones  nourished?     (b)  Make  a  sketch  representing  a  thin,, 
highly  magnified,  transverse  section  of  a  long  bone. 

CLASI9  A. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  In  the  bulletins  issued  to  teachers  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  what  directions 

are  given  for  restricting  the  contagium,  or  special  cause,  of  scarlet  fever  and 
diphtheria? 

3.  Name  all  the  subdivisions  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

4.  What  hygienic  reasons  are  there  for  teaching  children  to  keep  the  lips  closed, 

except  when  talking  or  eating? 

5.  What  is  the  teacher's  duty  in  regard  to  ventilation. and  cleanliness  of  the  school 

room? 

6.  Give  directions  for  keeping  the  skin  in  a  healthy  condition. 

7.  Skating  and  alcohol  both  increase  the  heart's  pulsation.    Why  does  the  one 

strengthen  and  the  other  weaken  the  heart? 

8.  Give  three  cautions  to  be  observed  in  the  care  of  the  eye. 

9.  Of  what  benefit  is  the  sense  of  taste,    and    by    what    practices  may  it  be 

impaired? 
10.    (a)  How  are  the  bones  nourished?     (5)  Make  a  sketch  representing  a  thin* 
highly  magnified,  transverse  section  of  a  long  bone. 


READING. 

ALL  GRADES. 
I. 

Life  is  a  sea,  as  fathomless. 
As  wide,  as  terrible,  and  yet  sometimes 
As  calm  and  beautiful.   The  light  of  Heaven 

4    Smiles  on  it,  and  'tis  decked  with  every  hue 
Of  glory  and  of  joy.  Anon,  dark  clouds 
Arise,  contending  winds  of  fate  go  forth. 
And  Hope  sits  weeping  o'er  a  general  wreck. 

8    And  thou  must  sail  upon  this  sea,  a  long. 

Eventful  voyage.   The  wise  may  suffer  shipwreck. 
The  foolish  must. 
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O,  then  be  early  wise! 
12    Learn  from  the  mariner  his  skilful  art 
To  ride  upon  the  waves  and  catch  the  breeze 
And  dare  the  threatening  storm  and  trace  a  path 
*Mid  countless  dangers,  to  the  destined  port, 
16    Unerringly  secure.  O!  learn  from  him 

To  station  quick-eyed  Prudence  at  the  helm, 
'     To  guard  thy  sail  from  Passion's  sudden  blasts. 
And  make  Religion  thy  magnetic  guide, 
20    Which,  though  it  trembles  as  it  lowly  lies. 

Points  to  the  light  that  changes  not,— in  Heaven. 

Henbt  Wars.  Jun. 

U. 

The  object  of  hard  study  Is  not  to  draw  out  genius,  but  to  take  minds  such  bb 
are  formed  of  common  mold  and  fit  them  for  active  and  decisive  usefulness. 
Nothing  is  so  much  coveted  by  a  young  man  as  the  reputation  of  being  a  genius; 
4  and  many  seem  to  feel  that  the  want  of  patience  for  laborious  application  and 
deep  research.  Is  such  a  mark  of  genius  as  cannot  be  mistaken:  while  a  real 
genius,  like  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  with  gn^eat  modesty  says  that  the  only  difference 
between  his  mind  and  the  minds  of  others  consisted  solely  In  his  having  more 
8    patience. 

You  may  have  a  good  mind,  a  sound  Judgment,  a  vivid  Imagination,  or  a 
wide  reach  of  thought  and  views;  but  you  can  never  become  distinguished  with- 
out severe  application.  Hence,  all  that  you  ever  have  must  be  the  result  of 
12  labor,--hard,  untiring  labor.  You  have  friends  to  cheer  you  on,  and  you  have 
books  and  teachers  to  aid  you;  but,  after  all,  disciplining  and  educatiug  your 
mind  must  be  your  own  work.  No  one  can  do  this  but  yourself.  And  nothing 
in  this  world  Is  of  any  worth  which  has  not  labor  and  toil  as  its  price. 

John  Todd. 

111. 

See  how  the  means  of  sustenance  and  comfort  are  distributed  and  diversified 
throughout  the  earth!  There  is  not  a  mood  of  body,  from  the  wantonness  of 
health  to  the  languor  of  the  death-bed,  for  which  the  alchemy  of  Nature  does 

4  not  proffer  some  luxury  to  stimulate  our  pleasures,  or  her  pharmacy  some  cath- 
oilcan  to  assuage  our  pains.  What  texture  for  clothing,  from  the  gossamer 
thread  which  the  silk-worm  weaves  to  the  sllk-llke  furs  which  the  winds  of 
Zembla  cannot  penetrate!   As  materials  from  whlcli  to  construct  our  dwellings. 

8  what  Qulncys  and  New  Hampshlres  of  grauite,  what  Alleghanles  of  oak,  and 
what  forests  of  pine  belting  the  continent!  What  coal  fields  to  supply  the  lost 
warmth  of  the  receding  sun! 

Horace  Mann. 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

ALL   GRADES 

1.  Who  has  the  power  to  divide  the  township  Into  districts,  and  when  Is  a  district 

deemed  duly  organized? 

2.  (a)  What  Is  meant  by  the  term  a  school  month  f 

(6)  What  does  the  law  designate  as  necessary  appendages? 

3.  What  restrictions  are  placed  by  the  school  laws  upon  the  authority  of  school 

districts  to  borrow  money? 

4.  Where  Is  vested  the  power  to  establish  schoolhouse  sites? 

5.  (a)  How  are  alterations  of  a  graded  district  made? 

(fr)  How  may  two  or  more  contiguous  districts  be  organized  Into  a  graded 
school? 
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THEORY  AND  ART. 

ALL  GRADES. 

1.  (a)  When  should  a  child  be  reproved  in  private?  (b)  When  before  the  school? 

2.  (a)  What  reasons  would  you  give  for  teaching  music  in  the  lower  grades? 
(&)  Name  three  devices  for  interesting  parents  in  the  school. 

8.    Give  your  method  of  establishing  a  school  library. 

4.  What  is  the  minimum  approved  proportion  of  window  space  for  a  school 

room,  and  from  which  point  of  the  compass  do  we  receive  the  best  light? 

5.  Name  studies  that  tend  to  develop  the  will,  the  reason,  the  memory,  and  the 

imagination,  respectively. 

Note.— Copies  of  the  State  Mannai  and  Ck>ar8e  of  Study  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  State 
Snperintendentof  Public  Instruction. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 
FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES. 

1.  (a)  Briefly  describe  the  characteristics  of  the  Indian  tribes  with  whom  the  first 

settlers  of  this  country  came  in  contact, 
(b)  Name  the  distinguishing  differences  between  the  methods  of  the  Indiana 
and  the  white  people,  regarding  the  ownership  of  land. 

2.  (a)  What  was  the  principal  purpose  actuating  the  early  discoverers  and  explor- 

ers of  America? 
(b)  Who  was  the  principal  one  to  be  benefited  in  various  cases,— the  individual, 
the  sovereign,  the  church,  or  native  land? 

3.  (a)  Why  do  you  think  England,  among  all  the  strong  nations  that  colonized  the 

United  States,  succeeded  in  gaining  control? 
(b)  Name  the  colonial  wars,  and  point  out  four  elements  entering  into  and 
influencing  the  events  which  followed. 

4.  What  connection  can  you  trace  between  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  strug- 

gle ending  in  the  Great  Charter? 

5.  Name,  without  attempting  to  specify  boundaries,  the  territory  acquired  by  the 

United  States,  from  Washington's  inauguration  to  the  present 

6.  When  was  the  period  of  great  national  development  in  America,  and  what  five 

examples  can  you  cite  of  Its  progress? 

7.  Mention  the  main  provisions  and  general  results  of  the  following:    (a)  Com- 

promise in  the  Constitution;  (b)  Compromise  of  1820;  (c)  Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill;  (d)  Dred  Scott  Decision;  (e)  Emancipation^  Proclamation.  (20  credits). 

8.  Briefly  sketch  that  period  of  history  known  as  *'the  carpet-bag  government" 

9.  Make  a  definite  statement  regarding  any  five  of  the  following: 

1.  McKlnley's  Cabinet.  6.  Statue  to  L'Enfant 

2.  Pennsylvania  Capitol.  7.  Arbitration  Treaty. 

3.  Grant  Monument.  8.  Immigration  Law. 

4.  Treasury  Deficit  9.  The  Cuban  Trocha. 

5.  Sir  Isaac  Pitman.  10.  Confederation  of  Central  America. 

THIRD  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  (o)  When  Europeans  first  came  to  America,  had  the  Indians  any  form  of  gov- 

ernment and  what  were  their  leaders  called? 
ib)  What  name  was  given  to  their  dwellings,  what  cooking  utensils  did  they 
use.  and  of  what  was  their  clothing  made? 

3.  (a)  Briefly  outline  an  exploration  by  an  Englishman.    (6)  By  a  Frenchman. 

4.  Why  was  It  more  dlfllcult  to  make  a  permanent  settlement  at  Jamestown  than 

at  Plymouth? 

5.  Briefly  describe  the  decisive  battle  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wa 

what  question  was  decided  by  this  war. 
G.    (a)  Give  five  causes  that  led  to  the  Revolutionary  War. 

(6)  In  what  respect  was  the  Declaration  of  Independence  help; 
ists? 
15 
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7.  What  internal  improvement  during  the  administration  of  John  Qulncy  Adams* 

assisted  in  the  immigration  to  our  Michigan  wilds? 

8.  As  the  country  was  developed  and  new  States  admitted  to  the  Union,  what 

question  gave  the  country  much  trouble  and  how  did  the  South  seek  to  settle 
this  question? 

9.  (a)  Name  two  great  questions  of  national  policy  that  were  settled  by  the  Civil 

War.  (b)  What  can  you  say  of  "the  Gettysburg  speech?" 
10.    Make  a  definite  statement  regarding  any  five  of  the  following: 

1.  McKlnley's  Cabinet  6.  Statue  to  L'Enfant. 

2.  Pennsylvania  Capitol.  7.  Arbitration  Treaty. 

3.  Grant  Monument  8.  Immigration  Law. 

4.  Treasury  Deficit.  9.  The  Cuban  Trocha. 

6.  Sir  Isaac  Pitman.  10.  Confederation  of  Central  America. 

CLASS  A. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  (a)  W^hen  Europeans  first  came  to  America,  had  the  Indians  any  form  of  gov- 

ernment and  what  were  their  leaders  called? 
(6)  What  name  was  given  to  their  dwellings,  what  cooking  utensils  did  they 
use,  and  of  what  was  their  clothing  made? 

3.  Name  a  poem  founded  on  Acadian  history  and  name  its  principal  characters. 

4.  Why  was  it  more  difficult  to  make  a  permanent  settlement  at  Jamestown  than 

at  Plymouth? 

5.  Contrast  the  manner  of  life  of  a  New  England  and  a  southern  colonist. 

6.  (a)  Give  five  causes  that  led  to  the  Revolutionary  War. 

(5)  In  what  respect  was  the  Declaration  of  Independence  helpful  to  the  colon- 
ists? 

7.  Name  one  weakness  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  briefiy  describe  the 

struggle  for  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

8.  As  the  country  was  developed  and  new  States  admitted  to  the  Union,  what 

question  gave  the  country  much  trouble  and  how  did  the  South  seek  to  settle 
this  question? 

9.  What  can  you  say  of  the  man  who  was  president  of  the  United  States  during 

the  period  covered  by  the  Civil  War? 
10.    Make  a  definite  statement  regarding  any  five  of  the  following: 

1.  McKinley*s  Cabinet.  G.  Statue  to  L'Enfant. 

2.  Pennsylvania  Capitol.  7.  Arbitration  Treaty. 

3.  Grant  Monument  8.  Immigration  Law. 

4.  Treasury  Deficit  9.  The  Cuban  Trocha. 

5.  Sir  Isaac  Pitman.  10.  Confederation  of  Central  America. 


IV.     QUESTIONS    PREPARED   BY    THE   SUPERINTENDENT    OF    PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION    FOR    THE    REGULAR    EXAMINATION 

JUNE,    1897. 

ALGEBRA. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  General  excellence,  including  neatness,  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  (a)  Write  an  algebraic  expression  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  parenthesis, 

a  bracket,  and  a  vinculum.    (&)  Simplify  said  expression. 

3.  Give  priociples  used  in  factoring  the  following,  illustrating  the  second  with  & 

problem: 

(a)  a^—2xy'-Sp* 

(b)  The  sum  or  difference  of  two  equal  odd  powers. 

4.  (a)  Find  expression  for  value  of  each  unknown  quantity  in  the  following: 

( ay-\-bx^c 
( 62+cy— a 
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(b)  What  gain  accrues  to  the  student  from  the  solution  of  such  problems  as  the 
al>ove? 

5.  (a)  Give  good  general  definition  for  a  quadratic  equation. 

(&)  Define  the  two  special  kinds  of  quadratics,  giving  example  of  each. 

6.  (a)  What  is  the  significance  of  the  sign  ±,and  in  what  sort  of  problems  does  it 

occur? 
(h)  How  does  the  above  sign  differ  in  meaning  from  the  sign  7  ? 

7.  Solve  %/i-i-x  Vx«Titt=^+l- 

S.     (a)  What  is  a  mean  proportional  between  two  numbers?    (b)  Make  and  solve 

a  problem  involving  one. 
9.    Find  two  numbers  in  the  ratio  of  2%  to  2  such  that,  when  each  is  diminished 

by  5,  they  shall  be  in  the  ratio  of  1%  to  1. 
10.    A  man  Invests  $3.G00,  partly  in  3i^  per  cent  bonds  and  partly  in  4  per  cent 

bonds.    The  income  from  the  3^  per  cent  bonds  exceeds  the  Income  from  the 

4  per  cent  bonds  by  ?r».     IJow  much  has  he  in  each  kind  of  bonds? 


ARITHMETIC. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

NoTB— These  questions  count  for  50  p^r  cent  ani  the  moDtai  arithmetic  for  50  per  cent. 

1.  A  sold  a  farm  to  B  at  an  advance  of  15  per  cent,  taking  his  note  for  90  days. 

This  note  A  discounted  at  once  at  a  bank,  at  6  per  cent,  receiving  $1,181.40. 
What  did  he  gain  on  the  farm? 

2.  BouKht  $360  worth  of  hardware  at  30  per  cent,  20  per  cent,  and  5  per  cent  off. 

How  much  cash  will  settle  the  bill?    Find  a  single  discount  equivalent  to 
these  commercial  discoimts. 

3.  Bought  two  farms  which  I  sold  at  the  same  price,  gaining  25  per  cent  on  one 

and  losing  !*.■>  por  cent  on  the  other:     1  lost  if40U  in  the  deal.     What  did  each 
cost? 

4.  From  the  formula  i=pXrXt  deduce  the  formulas  for  finding  the  prin.,  rate, 

and  time. 

5.  Th€'  comer  posts  of  a  bam  40  ft.  long  amd  30  ft.  wide  are  20  ft.  high,  and  the 

jrables  30  ft.  high;  how  many  shingles  laid  5  in.  to  the  weather  will  cover 
the  roof,  if  it  projects  2  ft.  on  the  sides  and  18  in.  on  the  ends? 

THIRD  (iRADE,   CLASS  B. 

1.  (a)  Express  the  present  year  in  both  Roman  and  Arabic  notation,  and  in  words. 

ib)  How  are  the  comma,  the  hyphen,  and  the  word  and  used  when  writing 
numbers  in  Arabic  notation?    Give  examples  to  illustrate. 

2.  (a)  Simplify  the  following: 

240+12X72—8x12=? 

(54-1 6)  X  Ti:^' - 15  X  20— ? 

(b)  What  is  the  law  of  the  precedence  of  the  signs  X  and  ■+■  when  used  with  + 

and  — ? 

3.  If  A  can  cut  5^^  cords  of  wood  in  a  day  and  B  can  cut  %  of  a  cord  in  %  of  a  day 

how  much  can  both  together  cut  in  %  day? 

4.  At  $1^8  A  yard,  what  will  the  carpet  cost  for  a  room  18  bv  16  ft,  if  the  strips 

run  l^npthwiso.  the  carpet  bciiijr  27  in.  wide  and  2-9  yd.  being  allowed  for 
matching  each  strip? 

5.  Make  a  receipted  bill  of  not  less  than  six  Items  of  goods  bought  at  a  generaj 
store.     (5  credits  for  correct  computation  and  5  credits  for  correct  form.) 

CLASS  A. 

1.  (a)  Express  the  present  year  in  both  Roman  and  Arabic  notation,  and  in  words. 
(b)  How  are  the  comma,  the  hyphen,  and  the  word  and  used  when  writing 

numbers  in  Arabic  notation?    fJive  examples  to  illustrate. 

2.  (a)  Simplify  the  following: 

240+12x72-8x12=? 
.    (54-16)Xi;-4-4'— 15X20=? 
(?/)  Wlijit  is  the  law  of  the  pn»ee«leuee  of  the  signs  X  and  -r-  when  used  with 

-f  and  -? 
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8.    State  definitely  the  dlfPerence  in  your  methods  of  teaching  numbers  in  first  and 

third  grades. 
4.    At  $1%  a  yard,  what  will  the  carpet  cost  for  a  room  18  x  16  ft.,  if  the  strips 

run  lengthwise,  the  carpet  beiog  27  in.  wide  and  2-9  yd.  being  allowed  (or 

matching  each  strip? 
6.    12  is  ^  of  what  number?    Give  the  clearest  and  simplest  explanation  you  can  of 

the  solution  of  the  foregoing  problem? 


MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

ALL  GRADES. 

NOTB— A  member  of  the  Examining  Bo%rd  will  examine  candidates  in  Classen  of  twenty-five  or 
less,  testing  quickness  to  grasp  tne  sidlent  features  of  a  problem,  accnracy  and  rapidity  of  work, 
clearness  and  simplicity  of  analysis.  In  the  right  band  margin  applicants  will  write  as  many 
OMweri  to  the  flnt  20  ouegtioiw  as  po88ibU  in  fifteen  minvleat  one-balf  per  cent  for  each  answer  and 
one  per  cent  aaditional  for  each  correct  one  being  given  f  jr  this  part  of  the  examination. 

1.  Reduce  H  to  196ths. 

2.  Express  il%  in  its  lowest  terms. 

3.  MulUply  8%  by  16. 

4.  Divide  15  by  3%. 

6.    Divide  f  of  f  by -^• 

6.  Multiply  I  of  f  of  V  by  |  of  \  of  ISf 

7.  A  owned  |  of  a  boat  and  sold  |  of  his  share,  what  part  did  lie  still  own? 

8.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  12  and  their  difference  4;  what  are  the  numbers? 

9.  How  many  lbs.  of  coffee  at  $%  a  lb.  can  I  buy  for  $9? 

10.  If  to  A's  money  you  add  its  %,  the  sum  will  be  $25;  how  much  money  has  he? 

11.  Bough tapples  at  ^.  apiece  and  sold  them  at  4  for  3  cents;  how  much  profit  on 

12  apples? 

12.  Sold  cloth  at  12c.  a  yard,  gaining  i,^  the  receipts;  what  per  cent  is  gained? 

13.  Sold  12  sheep  and  had  i  of  my  flock  left;  how  many  had  I  at  tirst? 

14.  How  many  apples  at  2  for  3  cents  will  pay  for  12  peaches  at  2  for  5  cents? 

15.  What  is  the  area  of  a  triangle  whose  base  is  20  ft  and  whose  height  is  18 

inches? 

16.  Buy  for  2c.  and  sell  for  2^.;  what  is  the  rate  of  gain? 

17.  What  cost  12i,i  yds.  of  cloth  at  36c.  a  yd.? 

18.  What  per  cent  of  6  is  V^  per  cent  of  600? 

19.  25x{i  i«  i  of  how  many  times  2  ? 

20.  How  many  sq.  ft.  in  the  surface  of  a  cube  whose  cu.  contents  is  %  cu.  ft.? 

21.  What  cost  f  yds.  of  cloth  if  I  yd8.  cost  ||? 

22.  If  8  men  eat  4  loaves  of  bread  in  5  days,  how  many  loaves  will  5  men  eat  in  3 

days? 

23.  A  field  containing  10  acres  is  125  rods  long;  how  wide  is  it? 

24.  If  to  48  gallons  of  wine  2  gallons  of  water  are  added,  what  per  cent  of  the 

mixture  is  water? 

25.  What  per  cent  would  a  dealer  gain  by  using  a  15 -oz.  weight  for  a  pound? 

26.  In  what  time  will  81200.  at  6  p€^r  cent,  amount  to  S1204? 

27.  Said  A  to  B.  "Give  me  $12  and  I  shall  have  6  times  as  much  as  you."    Said 

B  to  A,  "Give  me  $18  and  I  shall  have  6  times  as  much  as  you."    How  much 
had  each? 

28.  If  I  buy  sugar  at  4c.  a  pound  and  lose  16%  per  cent  of  my  sales  in  bad  debts, 

what  must  be  my  asking  price  to  gain  20  per  cent? 

29.  A's  money  is  20  per  cent  less  than  B's;  how  much  is  B's  more  than  A*s? 

30.  The  carpet  in  a  room  12  ft.  by  15  ft.  has  a  border  18  in.  wide;  how  many  yards 

in  the  carpet? 

BOTANY. 
SECOND  ORADI-:. 

1.  In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  value  to  a  beginner  of  the  study  of  systematic 

botany? 

2.  What  are  the  essential  differences  between  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees? 

3.  {a)  What  is  the  signiticance  of  the  different  forms  of  leaves? 
{b)  Of  what  use  is  rhe  epidermis  of  leaves? 
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4.  (a)  Distinguish  between  close  fertilization  and  cross  fertilization. 
lb)  How  is  cross  fertilization  effected? 

5.  Give  the  uses  of  color  and  odor  in  flowers. 

6.  Name  the  Uving  parts  of  a  tree. 

7.  Compare  digestion  and  respiration  in  plant  and  animal.  ' 

8.  How  do  plants  store  food  for  future  use? 

9.  Bxplain  fully  the  difTerence  between  roots  and  stems. 
10.    Describe  the  structure  of  a  bean  seed. 


CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  General  excellence,  including  neatness,  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  In  regard  to  office  seekers  what  advantage  has  President  McKinley  over  former 

presidents? 

3.  What  is  the  essential  difTerence  between  county  and  township  government? 

4.  What  national  representative  in  the  State  corresponds  to  the  sheriff  of  the 

county,  and  how  is  he  chosen? 

5.  Are  the  members  of  the  cabinet  capable  of  proposing  or  securing  legislation 

in  support  of  the  administration?    Give  reasons. 

6.  What  causes  the  delay  of  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill  in  the  Senate? 

7.  What  do  you  understand  by  tax  sales? 

8.  Why  is  a  general  census  necessary  and  when  will  the  next  be  taken?    Explain. 

9.  Why  did  Abdul  Hamid  delay  acceptance  of  the  proffered  mediation  of  the 

Powers? 
10.    Who  is  speaker  of  the  National  House  and  how  chosen? 

THIBD  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  excellence,  including  neatness,  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  is  the  object  of  the  division  of  the  State  into  counties  and  how  many  has 

Michigan?  > 

3.  In  whom  are  the  three  departments  of  city  government  vested? 

4.  Give  number  and  date  of  elections  in  this  State  and  name  two  officers  elected 

at  each. 

5.  In  case  the  supreme  court  reverses  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court,  must  the 

defendant  be  retried?    Explain. 

6.  Name  two  bills  of  importance  passed  by  the  recent  session  of  our  legislature. 

7.  Explain  the  following  terms: 

(a)  Right  of  eminent  domain. 

(b)  Ex  post  facto  law. 

(c)  Writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
id)  Bill  of  attainder. 

ie)  Impeachment. 

8.  What  do  you  understand  by  a  free  KovernmentV 

9.  What  new  department  of  the  cabinet  is  advocated? 

10.    Give  the  successive  steps  whereby  a  person  may  lawfully  vindicate  his  rights, 
and  enumerate  the  tribunals  that  may  pass  upon  the  case. 

CLASS   A. 

1.  General  excellence,  including  neatness,  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  is  the  object  of  the  division  of  the  State  into  counties  and  how  many  has 

Michigan? 

3.  In  whom  are  the  three  departments  of  city  government  vested? 

4.  State  the  difference  l>etween  the  duties  of  probate  Judge  and  circuit  Judge. 

5.  Many  laws  are  thoughtlessly  violated  by  parents  and  children.    Mention  three 

such  laws  which  pupils  should  be  taught. 
C.    Name  two  bills  of  importance  passed  by  the  recent  session  of  our  legislature. 
7.    Why  is  the  veto  power  given  to  the  governor  of  a  state,  and  has  it  been  used 

by  Governor  Pingree? 
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8.  What  do  you  underBtand  by  a  free  govern  ment? 

9.  What  new  deixartment  of  the  cabinet  is  advocated? 

10.  By  what  authority  are  Memorial  Day  and  Arbor  Day  observed? 


GENERAL  HISTORY. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  Why  should  pupils  be  taught  some  general  history  before  beginning  the  study 

of  United  States  history? 

2.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  chief  contribution  to  our  civilization  made  by  the 

Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  English,  and  the  French  respectively? 

3.  Name  the  first  great  ruler  of  France  and  briefly  outline  his  reign. 

4.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War  in  Germany,  and  how  did  it 

terminate? 

5.  State  the  effect  upon  America  made  by  the  twelve  years'  sojourn  of  the  first 

settlers  of  New  England  in  the  republic  of  Holland. 

6.  Briefly  outline  the  part  taken  by  Prussia  in  the  uniflcation  of  Germany. 

7.  (a)  Describe  the  influence  upon  English  history  of  the  conflict  between  Charles 

I  and  hJs  Parliament,    (b)  The  influence  upon  American  history. 

8.  What  were  the  conditions  that  caused  the  French  Revolution? 

9.  Name  two  statesmen  now  living  in  Europe  who  have  had  a  wonderful  influenoe 

on  the  nineteenth  century. 
10.  What  part  has  Russia  played  in  the  recent  Eastern  war? 


GEOGRAPHY. 

SECX)ND  GRADE. 

1.  Explain  the  use  of  the  various  circles  that  we  imagine  as  drawn  upon  the 

globe. 

2.  Discuss  the  trade  and  counter  trade  winds  as  to  cause,  location,  and  direction 

from  which  they  blow,  in  both  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres. 

3.  Name  the  five  great  EJuropean  powers  now  interested  in  the  Turco-Grecian 

controversy  and  give  exact  location  of  each. 

4.  Compare  the  government  of  China  with  that  of  Japan. 

5.  Name  the  large  islands  included  in  the  West  Indies,  telling  to  what  countries 

they  respectively  belong. 

6.  Name  the  three  countries  with  which  the  United  States  carries  on  her  most 

extensive  foreign  commerce,  and  tell  what  articles  are  imported  from  each. 

7.  (a)  What  are  trunk-line  railroads?     (b)  Name  five  systems  in  the  United 

States. 

8.  Locate  the  principal  bays  indenting  the  coast  of  both  northern  and  southern 

Michigan. 

9.  What  can  you  say  of  the  "Greater  Republic  of  Central  America?" 

10.    Why  have  the  following  recently  attracted  world-wide  attention:     Larissa, 
Hawaii,  Bering  Sea,  Mississippi  River,  Delagoa  Bay? 

THIBD  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  excellence,  including  neatness,  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Describe  two  rivers  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  that  lead  to  the  heart  of  the 

continent. 

3.  Locate  the  great  wheat,  com,  cotton,  fruit,  and  fur  producing  regions  of  North 

America. 

4.  By  its  physical  features,  Asia  may  be  divided  into  four  nearly  parallel  belts. 

Whait  are  they? 

5.  Locate  Cologne,  Havre,  Odessa,  Singapore,  Salonica. 

6.  Give  the  objective  point  of  three  great  steamer  lines  running  from  New  York 

city. 

7.  Name  the  so-called  States  of  the  Plains,  Rocky  Mountain  States,  Basfn  States. 
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S.    Where  in  the  United  States  may  the  following  be  found: 

(a)  The  oldest  town. 

(6)  The  most  noted  caQon. 

(c)  The  greatest  coal  depot. 

id)  The  chief  lumber  and  pork  market. 

(e)  The  greatest  variety  of  manufactures. 
9.    Locate  ten  chartered  institutions  of  learning  in  Michigan. 
10.    Why  have  the  following  recently  attracted  world-wide  attention:     Larissa, 

Hawaii,  Bering  Sea,  Mississippi  River,  Delogoa  Bay? 

CLASS  A. 

1.  General  excellence,  including  neatness,  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  subject  would  you  select  when  presenting  to  children  their  first  lesson 

in  map  drawing? 

3.  Should  the  use  of  a  globe  precede  or  accompany  the  use  of  a  text-book  in 

geography?    Why? 

4.  Give  some  facts  regarding  children  in  China  that  would  interest  pupils  in  our 

schools. 

5.  In  what  grade  should  an  extended  study  of  Michigan  be  made?    Give  reasons 

for  four  answer. 

6.  Give  the  objective  point  of  three  great  steamer  lines  running  from  New  York 

city. 

7.  Name  the  so-called  States  of  the  Plains,  Rocky  Mountain  States,  Basin  States. 

8.  Where  in  the  United  States  may  the  following  be  found: 

(a)  The  oldest  town. 
( b  )  The  most  noted  caSon. 

(c)  The  greatest  coal  depot. 

(d)  The  chief  lumber  and  pork  market. 
{€)  The  greatest  variety  of  manufactures. 

^.    What  would  be  your  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  a  child  as  to  what  is  meant  by 

standard  time? 
10.    Why  have  the  following  recently  attracted  world-wide  attention:      Larissa, 
Hawaii,  Bering  Sea,  Mississippi  River,  Delagoa  Bay? 

GRAMMAR. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

Note.— Oapitalizatfnn,  panotnat'on,  paracrHphtntr.  dirtlon,  and  ffrHromNifcal  conbtruction,  should 
aU  be  carefully  noted  by  the  examiner  lo  markiug  the  final  question  of  each  set,  as  It  counts  for  80 
credit?. 

1.  General  oxeellonr-o  of  paper.  aiTangoniont  of  hendlnjrs  and  sub-headlnps,  separa- 

tion and  classification  of  answers,  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  (a)  In  what  does  the  value  of  parsing  consist?  ^ 

(h)  What  is  an  idiom?    Illustrate. 

3.  Analyze:     (a)  He  seemed  out  of  humor,    (b)  I  found  him  a  gentleman. 

4.  Give  the  form  which  you  use  in  the  class  room  for  analysis  of  sentences. 

5.  Define    co-ordinate    conjunction,    subordinate    conjunction,    and   conjunctive 

adverb,  showing  their  use  by  examples. 

6.  Develop  a  lesson  on  participles  or  infinitives,  as  you  would  treat  the  subject 

before  a  class.     (20  credits.) 

7.  Write  not  less  than  150,  nor  m6re  than  250  words,  on  one  of  the  following 

subjects: 

Commencement  Exercises. 

Influence  of  Good  Manners. 

"The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal." 

Youth  is  the  Time  for  Preparation. 

The  Present  Special  Session  of  Congress. 

THIRD  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

« 

1.    Gonoral  exc'«»llonc'o  of  papor.  arraniremont  of  hoadln;rs  and  sub-headings,  separa- 
tion and  classification  of  answers,  will  count  for  this  number. 
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2.  Give  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  each  of  the  following:  drink,  build, 

eat,  saw,  sew,  bid,  dig,  light,  teach,  learn. 

3.  Write  a  sentence  with  the  pure  subjunctive  properly  used.    (Do  not  use  the 

verb  &e.) 

4.  State  clearly  the  distinction  between  complex  and  compound  sentences,  giving 

example  of  each. 

5.  Diagrram  or  analyze: 

"  A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year." 

6.  When  the  same  word  is  difTerently  used  in  various  sentences,  what  determines 

its  construction?    Illustrate. 

7.  Construct  sentences  in  which  that  is  used  (a)  as  an  adjective,  (b)  a  conjunction, 

(c)    a  relative  pronoun,  naming  the  class  to  which  each  sentence  belongs. 

8.  Write  not  less  than  150,  nor  more  than  250  words,  on  one  of  the  following 

subjects: 
Memorial  Day. 
Your  Schoolhouse. 
The  Modem  Newspaper. 
Decision  of  Character. 
The  Dress  is  not  the  Man. 

CUkSS  A. 

1.  General  oxcellonco  of  paper,  arranirenient  of  lieadlnps  and  sub-headings,  separa- 

tion and  classification  of  answers,  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Give  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  each  of  the  following:  drink,  build, 

eat,  saw,  sew,  bid,  dig,  fight,  teach,  learn. 
8.    Write  in  sentences  tb^  possessive  plural  of  I,  it.  James,  child,  who. 

4.  Discuss  the  value  of  reproduction  exercises. 

5.  Does  it  seem  advisable  to  give  sentences  with  certain  parts  omitted,  in  order 

to  have  the  child  complete  them?    Give  reasons. 

6.  When  the  same  word  is  difTerently  used  in  various  sentences,  what  determines 

its  construction?    Illustrate. 

7.  Correct  errors,  if  any,  and  state  the  principle  involved: 

(a)  I  think  he  hasn't  any. 

(&)  He  didn't  say  anything  about  his  coming  here. 

(c)  If  it  had  not  been  for  him,  I  would  have  fell  into  the  water. 

(d)  Who  did  you  say  it  was? 

(e)  It  is  not  for  such  as  us  to  decide. 

8.  Write  not  less  than  150,  nor  more  than  250  words,  on  one  of  the  following 

subjects: 

Memorial  Day, 

Your  Schoolhouse. 

Clay  or  Sand  Modeling. 

A  Trip  Down  the  Rhine. 

Methods  in  Teaching  Number  Work. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 
SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  (a)  Outline  your  method  of  teaching  spelling.     (&)  What  should  be  guarded 

apainst  in  writing  exorcises  in  spelling? 

2.  When  do  nouns  ending  in  e  add  s  to  form  the  plural  and  when  esf    Give  two 

examples  of  each. 

3.  Give  meaning  of  the  following:  viz.,  vs.,  inst.,  ult,  prox.,  Messrs.,  Mesdames, 

Drs.,  gals.,  hhd. 

4.  (a)  When  is  one  letter  a  substitute  for  another?    (6)  Write  two  words  con- 

taining a  substitute  for  long  a. 

5.  Mark  the  followinjr  words  accordlnpr  to  Webstor:  coadjutor,  hymciical.  squalor, 

divan,  Diana,  laryngitis,  clangor,  inveigled,  almond,  salmon. 
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THIBD  GRADE,  BOTH  CLASSES. 

1.  In  what  way  do  you  lay  the  foundation  of  spelling?    Illustrate. 

2.  (a)  Define  syllabication.    (&)  Should  pupils  pronounce  syllables  when  spelling? 

Why? 

3.  Give  all  the  diacritical  markloffs  of  a,  u,  i.  nnd  o,  with  key  w^orda. 

4.  Give  meaning  of  the  following:     Chap.,  A.  M.,  B.  A.,  B.  C,  Cal.,  Or.,  do.,  Dr.» 

U.  T..  U.  S.  N. 

5.  Indicate  by  proper  diacritical  marks  the  pronunciation  of  the  following:  mercy, 

aggrandizement,  acclimate,  inquiry,  sacrifice,  frontier,  exquisite,  aspirant,, 
gauntlet,  combatant 


LIST  OP  WORDS. 


Appalachian. 

kerosene. 

sacrifice. 

federal. 

reparable. 

Nicaragua  Canal. 

medicine. 

glacier. 

bigotry. 


ALL  GRADES. 

primary. 

mischievous. 

violation. 

isotherm. 

metropolis. 

permeate. 

vigilance. 

judgment. 

hypocrisy. 


acoustics. 

chyle. 

occipital. 

hygiene. 

Montgomery. 

referee. 

sympathy. 


PENMAXSHir. 


ALL  GRADES. 


1.  (a)  What  system  of  penmanship  have  you  studied? 

(&)  Analyze  the  word  "system"  by  the  best  one  you  know. 

2.  State  definitely  your  objections  to  the  following:  (a)  finger  movement;  (6)  the 

use  of  slate  in  teaching  writing. 

3.  Write  the  first  stanza  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  or  some  other  patriotic 

poem. 
(The  penmanship  of  this  paper  counts  for  70  per  cent,  the  answers  for  30  per 
cent.) 


PHYSICS. 


SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  Define  weight,  adhesion,  cohesion. 

2.  (a)  Define  and  illustrate  inertia. 

(&)  In  driving  a  nail  into  a  board,  does  the  nail  penetrate  the  wood?    Explain. 
S.    A  and  B  are  upon  a  boat  pulling  on  ropes  attached  to  a  dock;  A  pulls  toward 
the  east  with  a  force  of  100  lbs.,  B  toward  the  south  with  a  force  of  75  lbs. 
Illustrate  by  diagram  the  course  of  the  boat  to  the  dock. 

4.  If  at  a  certain  altitude  a  second-pendulum  is  40  inches  long,  how  long  is  a 

half-second  >pendulum  ? 

5.  Give  three  laws  of  the  pressure  of  liquids. 

6.  If  a  6-inch  cube  of  iron  is  immersed  in  water,  how  many  oz.  of  its  weight  are 

lost?    Explain. 

7.  Explain  the  ordinary  method  of  freezing  ice-cream. 

8.  (a)  How  can  refraction  of  light  be  illustrated  to  a  class?      (ft)  Explain  the 

echo. 

9.  When  a  glass  stopper  gets  set  in  a  bottle,  how  can  it  be  loosened  without 

breaking  the  bottle? 
10.    Explain  a  single  cell  battery,  illustrating  by  drawing. 

16 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  General  excellence,  including  neatness,  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  State  the  specific  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  heart,  the  brain,  the  lungs. 

3.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  tlie  "period  of  incubation*'  of  disease? 

ib)  How  are  most  of  the  so-called  contagious  diseases  usually  spread? 

4.  What  organs  of  the  body  are  composed  of  muscular  fibre? 

5.  Name  and  locate  all  the  bones  of  the  skull. 

6.  Describe  the  formation,  location,  and  action  of  the  diaphragm. 

7.  (a)  How  do  the  nerve-trunks  differ  from  the  brain  in  substance? 

{h)  Into  what  two  sets  are  the  nerves  divided,  and   what  kind  of  fibre  do 
most  nerves  contain? 

8.  Describe  the  formation  and  distribution  of  the  capillaries. 

9.  Mention  as  many  as  possible  of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  stating  the  oflice  of  each. 
10.    Explain  as  to  the  physiological  oflice  of  water  and  why  boiling  purifies  it. 

THIBD  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  excellence,  including  neatness,  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Why  Is  the  clgaret  the  most  harmful  of  all  forms  of  tobacco? 

3.  Tell  how  an  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  affects  digestion. 

4.  What  is  the  penalty  for  aiy  person  who  knowingly  subjects  another  to  danger 

of  contracting  small-pox,  diphtheria,  or  scarlet  fever? 

5.  What  are  the  different  stages  in  the  healing  of  a  broken  bone? 

6.  Distinguish  between  each  of  the  following  kinds  of  tissue:  muscular,  adipose, 

cartilaginous,  connective,  and  osseous. 

7.  Upon  what  food  elements  does  the  gastric  Juice  act,  and  what  quantity  of  it 

does  the  average  person  secrete  daily? 

8.  Describe  the  lungs,  referring  briefly  to  each  of  these:  lobes,  envelope,  lining, 

bronchial  tubes,  air  cells. 

9.  Explain  the  process  whereby  any  object  Is  made  visible  to  you. 
10.    Why  does  throat  trouble  so  often  affect  the  hearing? 

CLASS   A. 

1.  General  excellence,  including  neatness,  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Why  is  the  clgaret  the  most  harmful  of  all  forms  of  tobacco? 

3.  Mention  a  simple  experiment  that  would  make  a  vivid  impression  on  the  child- 

ish mind  as  to  the  injury  alcohol  does  to  the  brain. 

4.  What  is  the  penalty  for  any  person  who  knowingly  subjects  another  to  danger 

of  contracting  small-pox,  diphtheria,  or  scarlet  fever? 

5.  What  are  the  different  stages  in  the  healing  of  a  broken  bone? 

6.  State  the  necessity  for  forming  proper  habits  of  breathing. 

7.  Upon  what  food  elements  does  the  gastric  juice  act,  and  what  quantity  of  it 

does  the  average  person  secrete  daily? 

8.  Describe  the  lungs,  referring  briefly  to  each  of  these:  lobes,  envelope,  lining. 

bronchial  tubes,  air  cells. 

9.  The  **Sugffestive  Oral  Lessons'*   in  the  State  Manual  and  Course  of  Study 

mention  nine  things  a  child  should  not  do,  if  he  desires  good  eyesight.    Give 
flve  of  them. 
10.    Why  does  throat  trouble  so  often  affect  the  hearing? 


READING. 

ALL  GRADES. 
I. 

On  a  frosty  morning  you  may  see  the  panes  of  glass  covered  with  landscapes, 
mountains,  lakes,  and  trees,  blended  in  a  beautiful,  fantastic  picture.  Now,  lay 
your  liand  upon  tlie  j^lnss  and.  by  the  Pfratch  of  your  finger  or  by  the  warmth 
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4  of  your  palm,  all  the  delicate  tracery  will  be  immediately  obliterated.  So  In 
youth  there  is  a  purity  of  character  which,  when  once  touched  and  defiled,  can 
never  be  restored, — a  fringe  more  delicate  than  frost-work  and  which,  when 
torn  and  broken,  will  never  be  re-embroidered. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

II. 

"There  were  giants  in  the  land  in  those  days."— Thus,  in  the  very  language 
of  Scripture  one  is  led  to  exclaim  when  contemplating  Egypt,  the  mother  of 
civilization,  the  cradle  of  the  arts,  the  one  kingdom  standing  alone  among  the 

4  ancient  things  of  the  earth, — the  ancient  among  all  that  is  old.  While  its 
origin  is  lost  amid  a  dark  and  obscure  mythology,  Egypt  has  lived  in  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  own  ruins,  to  witness  kingdoms  and  dynasties  rise,  flourish,  and 
disappear  under  the  unfailing  progress  oi  time;  and  nations  once  the  glory 

8  and  terror  of  the  earth  fad6  away,  till  their  memory  is  to  be  sougbt  in  the 
remains  of  their  genius,  their  works  of  taste,  or  the  splendor  of  their  ruins. 

Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith. 

III. 

Tell  me,  O  Conscience!  what  thou  art. 

That  fires  the  brain  and  wrings  the  heart; 

That  haunts  the  guilty  mind  with  fears 
4  And  fills  the  eyes  with  bitter  tears; 

That  keeps  the  memory  on  the  rack 

By  bringing  recollections  back; 

That  plays  with  feelings  at  thy  will 
8  And  tortures  with  consununate  skill; 

Whose  task  it  is,  by  smile  or  frown. 

To  lift  man  up  or  drag  him  down; 

Whose  sting  is  keener  far  than  steel 
12  Which  felons  in'  dark  dungeons  feel. 

The  prince  may  golden  favors  shower. 

Yet  he  is  subject  to  thy  power. 


SCHOOL  LAW. 

ALL  GRADES. 

1.  Briefiy  describe  the  steps  necessary  to  an  alteration  of  the  boundaries  of  a 

fractional  district. 

2.  (a)  When  must  the  township  board  of  school  inspectors  make  triplicate  reports? 

(6)  Name  five  items  that  must  appear  in  these  reports. 

3.  When  a  suit  is  brought  against  the  district,  upon  whom  is  the  summons  served? 

4.  What  persons  are  eligible  to  hold  the  office  of  County  Commissioner  of  Schools 

in  Michigan? 

5.  Name  five  requirements  of  the  uniform  text-book  bill  passed  by  the  legislature 

of  1897. 

THEORY  AND  ART. 

ALL  GRADES. 

1.  State  three  distinct  educational  principles  which  you  consider  fundamental. 

2.  What  is  the  central  thought  of  the  kindergarten? 

3.  Which  is  of  the  greater  moral  force  in  a  primary  school,  the  subject  matter  or 

the  method  employed?    Give  reasons. 

4.  What  do  you  consider  tho  chiof  value  of  snpphMiiontary  rcadinjr  in  the  lower 

grades  ? 

5.  What  is  the  aim  of  the  general  child  study  movement  of  the  day? 

NoTK.— Copies  of  the  Rtate  Manual  and  Course  of  Study  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction. 
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UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  General  excellence,  including  neatness,  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Briefly  state  the  causes  leading  to  the  discovery  and  exploration  of  America. 

3.  Name  the  rebellions  that  occurred  in  the  early  history  of  the  colonies  and  give 

the  cause  of  each. 

4.  Show  how  the  Revolutionary  War  was  a  continuation  of  historical  movements 

begun  before  the  settlement  of  America. 

5.  Give  a  brief  history  of  the  United  States  Bank. 

6.  Give  five  notable  events  occurring  in  Grant's  administration. 

7.  What  was  the  real  object  of  the  national  government  in  prosecuting  war  with 

the  South? 

8.  Briefly  outline  the  legislation  afTecting  the  coinage  of  silver  by  the  United 
States. 

9.  Why  is  the  present  speaker  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives  called 

"Czar  Reed?" 
10.    Make  a  deflnite  statement  regarding  any  five  of  the  following: 
President  Angel  1. 
Gen.  Horace  Porter. 
Sugar  Beet. 
Bimetallic  Conference. 
Tennessee  Exposition. 
Log  of  the  Mayflower. 
Dingley  Tariff  Bill. 
Kentucky  Senatorial  Contest. 
Destitute  Americans  in  Cuba. 
Washington  Monument  at  Philadelphia. 

THIBD  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  excellence,  including  neatness,  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Into  how  many  chief  epochs  may  the  history  of  the  United  States  be  divided? 

3.  (o)  State  five  important  facts  connected  with  the  first  epoch. 

(6)  Five  connected  with  the  second. 

4.  In  what  special  manner  were  the  colonial  wars  influential  in  shaping  the 

history  of  the  colonies? 

5.  (a)  What  is  the  relation  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  to  our  history?    (6)  Why, 

when,  and  by  whom  was  it  fought? 

6.  What  leading  patriots  were  opposed  to  adopting  the  Constitution  and  why? 

7.  What  statement  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  at  variance  with 

the  very  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded? 

8.  State  five  ways  in  which  the  application  of  steam  power  to  transportation  has 

developed  this  country. 

9.  What  was  the  Bering  Sea  controversy  and  how  did  it  terminate? 
10.    Make  a  deflnite  statement  regarding  any  flve  of  the  following: 

President  Angell. 

Gen.  Horace  Porter. 

Sugar  Beet. 

Bimetallic  Conference. 

Tennessee  Exposition. 

Log  of  the  Mayflower. 

Dingley  Tariff  Bill. 

Kentucky  Senatorial  Contest. 

Destitute  Americans  in  Cuba. 

Washington  Monument  at  Philadelphia. 

CLASS  A. 

1.  General  excellence,  including  neatness,  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Into  how  many  chief  epochs  may  the  history  of  the  United  States  be  divided? 

3.  (a)  State  five  important  facts  connected  with  the  first  epoch. 
(6)  Five  connected  with  the  second  epoch. 
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4.    What  means  wouM  you  employ  to  interest  children  of  the  first  four  grades  in 

the  study  of  history? 
6.    (a)  What  is  the  relation  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  to  our  history?    (b)  Why, 

when,  and  by  whom  was  it  fought? 

6.  What  leading  patriots  were  opposed  to  adopting  the  Constitution  and  why? 

7.  What  effect  did  the  Dred  Soott,  Decision,  Mrs.  Stowe's  novel,  the  murder  of 

Lovejoy,  the  assault  on  Chas.  Sumner  and  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  eaoh  have  on 
the  people  of  the  North? 

8.  State  five  ways  in  which  the  application  of  steam  power  to  transportation  has 

developed  this  country. 

9.  Write  a  short  character  sketch  of  Abraham  Lincoln  suited  to  the  compre- 

hension of  young  pupils. 
10.    Make  a  definite  statement  regarding  any  five  of  the  following: 
President  Angell. 
Gen.  Horace  Porter. 
Sugar  Beet. 
Bimetallic  Conference. 
Tennessee  Exposition. 
Log  of  the  Mayflower. 
Dingley  Tariff  Bill. 
Kentucky  Senatorial  Contest. 
Destitute  Americans  in  Cuba. 
Washington  Monument  at  Philadelphia. 


V.\  QUESTIONS   PREPARED    BY    THE    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION    FOR    THE    REGULAR    EXAMINATION, 

AUCJUST,    1897. 

ALGEBRA. 

FIRST  <}RADE.     . 

1.    Gonersi  excellence.  Including  neatness,  will  count  for  tbte  number. 
2.-   («)  Why  has  algebra  been  detined  as  "the  doctrine  of  the  equation?" 

(&)  Give  three  important  axioms  in  algebra. 
3.    (a)  State  how  many  results  you  would  instruct  your  pupils  to  look  for  in  each 
of  the  three  following  eases: 


4a:-5--   4-1-  2^«-4.r-9-   J  2a-+3y=20 


(6)  Explain  how  you  can  determine  as  to  number  of  results  without  solving. 

4.  A  certain  number  of  two  digittj  is  equal  to  five  times  the  sum  of  its  digits; 

if  9  be  added  the  dlfjits  will  be  reversed.     What  is  the  number? 

5.  A  and  B  started  together  for  the  same  place,  and  traveled  180  miles;  A*s 

hourly  progress  wa^s  3  miles  more  than  B*s.  uud  he  reached  his  destination 
10  hours  before  B.    Fiud  the  hourly  progress  of  each. 

.    V3-fV5-V2     2\a-3^'6 

6.  Rationalize  denommators  of 


\^-fvu  +  V2   2^'a  +  ^^^b 


^    ^Ive:    a?(«-l)- — =(5-ar)[l-f-j+L 


8.    Solve:    3ir«-H2a:»=332L 


9.    Solve:     < 


^-?^=12. 
X*    b* 

xy 


10.    By  means  of  the  algebraic  formula,  insert  two  geometrical  means  between  8 
and  125. 
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SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  General  excellence,  including  neatness,  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Explain  meaning  of  indicee,  radical,  formula,  infinity,  negative  exponent 

3.  Find  H.  C.  I),  of  3^i»-18fi«-33a-18  and  5a»-10a«-5a-10. 

4.  IlluistFate  the  three  cases  in  factoring  that  you  consider  most  important. 

5.  Tbe  sum  of  three  quantities  is  a;  the  second  is  three  times  the  fiiBt  and  the 

third  is  four  times  the  second.    Find  the  quantities. 

G.    Perform  indicated  operation  as  you  would  wish  it  done  by  pupils: 

,v*l     \x      y 

7.  What  fraction  is  that  whose  value  is  one-half  when  its  numerator  is  increased 

by  one,  and  whose  value  is  one-third  when  its  denominator  is  increased  by 
one? 

8.  Solve  each  by  inspeotion,  explaining  the  principle  involved: 


9.    (a)    Express  with  radical  sign  (3a;*2^M2-*)}^,  and  simplify. 

{b)    Write  equivalent  expression,  using  positive  exponents  for      _^^_y — 

{ a:-4-3i/=ll      ) 
10.    Find  all  the  values  for  unknown  quantities  in  the  following:    <    ^"  ,  _^  y 

ARITHMETIC. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES. 

1.  On  August  13,  1896,  a  man  9old  his  farm,  receiving  a  note  for  120  days  at 

5^.  On  August  29,  a  bank  discounted  the  note  at  8  per  cent,  pacing  him 
$2,382.96.    What  was  the  selling  price  of  the  farm? 

2.  The  distance  around  a  rectangular  field  whose  length  is  15  rods  more  than  its 

width,  is  270  rods.    What  is  Its  area? 

3.  A  circular  bicjcle  track,  one-third  mile  around,  measured  on  the  inside,  is  15- 

ft.  wide.  In  a  ten-mile  race  three  of  the  contestants  combine  to  keep  the 
fourth  within  two  feet  of  the  outside.  How  much  farther  must  the  latter 
ride  than  the  inside  man  in  order  to  win? 

4.  In  a  city  in  the  central  time-belt,  standard  time  is  28  minutes  slower  than 

local  time.    What  Is  the  longitude? 

5.  A  pail  10  in.  high  has  a  diameter  of  10  in.  at  the  top  and  8  in.  at  the  bottom. 

How  much  will  It  hold? 

THIRD  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  (a)  (Jive  the  dividend,  quotient,  and  remainder,  to  find  tlie  divisor. 

(6)  The  dividend  is  2,547,346,  the  quotient  is  254,  the  remainder  2,654  less  than 
tlie  divisor.     Find  tlie  divisor. 

2.  How  many  boards  12  ft.  long  and  8  in.  wide  must  I  buy  to  make  a  cubical 

bin  holding  100  buahels? 

3.  A  man*s  taxes  are  as  follows: 

r  State  tax,  $1.60. 

I   County  tax,  ^4?^  on  $1,200  valuation. 
-(   School  tax.  %i  on  $1,200  valuation. 
I   Highway  tJix.  $2.60. 
t  Collector's  f<»es,  2^. 
What  is  the  total  tax? 

4.  Draw  a  Joint  note,  dated  .luly  5,  1807,  drawing  6<,  which  today  discounted  at  a 

bank  at  8jr,  will  vleJd  $500. 

5.  What  are  the  contents  and  inside  surface  of  a  cubical  box  whose  longest 

inside  measurement  is  2  ft.? 
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THIRD  GRADE,  CLASS  A. 

1.  Express  in  words  the  foUowiDfr:    67.  g^V*  400.04. 

2.  How  many  bushels  of  wheat  will  till  a  hogshead  that  holds  140  gallons  of 
water? 

3.  Draw  a  Joint  note,  dated  July  5,  1897.  running  3  months  at  6^,  for  such  an 

amount  as  discounted  August  5,  at  6  ^,  will  yield  ^1,105.13. 

4.  State  five  common  errors  in  teaching  numbers  in  the  first  two  years  of 

school. 

5.  Multiply  %  by  %,  explaining  as  to  a  class  taking  such  work  for  the  first 

time. 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

ALL  GRADES. 

Note— A  member  of  the  Examiniog  Board  will  examine  candidates  in  classes  of  twenty-five  or 
less,  testing  qaickness  to  grasp  the  salient  features  of  a  problem,  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  work, 
clearness  and  simplicity  of  analysis.  In  the  right  hand  margin  appiictnts  wlii  write  (u  manu 
arwwera  to  the  lint  HO  quettUnu  an  potmible  in  fifteen  minutes^  one  half  per  cent  for  each  answer  and 
one  per  cent  additional  for  each  correct  one  beiug  given  fur  thia  part  of  the  exdmluat  on. 


1 


1.  From  the  difference  between  376  and  215  take  84. 

2.  How  many  days  from  .today  to  Nov.  1.  1808V 

3.  I  handed  a  shop-ke^er  a  $5  bill  for  the  following  items: 
1  ladiee'  pocketbook,  $1.25. 
I  ladies'  iwarasol,  $2.15. 
1/2  doz.  handkerchiefs  (g)  $2.80  a  doz. 

Make  the  change. 

4.  Multiply  112  by  IOC. 

.").     2  X  3  X  12  X  4  X  y  X  2  -  ? 

0.     Tli(»  .sum  of  two  Runibeis  is  12  And  their  difference  is  one-half  as  much;  what 
are  the  numbers? 

7.  What  is  the  L.  C.  M.  of  2.  4,  G.  8.  10,  and  12? 

8.  In  3  fourths  how  many  twentieths? 

[),    How  many  times  can  I  spend  three-fourths  of  a  dolliu',  if  1  have  seventy-tive 
dollars? 

10.  To  the  difference  between  .01  and  1  add  .1. 

11.  What  is  "the  cost  of  1.750  lbs.  of  hay  at  $12  a  ton? 

12.  Bought  hay  at  $12  a  ton  and  sold  ait  $.80  a  hundred;  what  was  my  gain  per 

cent? 

13.  How  many  sq.  in.  in  (14  yd.)2? 

14.  How  many  chains  across  the  puWic  highway? 
^^K    How  many  feet  in  a  timber  10x10  and  liO  ft.  long? 

IG.    What  single  discx)unt  is  equiyalent  to  20^  and  10-^  off? 

17.  Find  the  bank  discount  at  6jf,  for  iK)  days,  on  $1,000. 

18.  I  ask  25-^  profit  and  fall  20^  on  my  asking  price;  what  rate  of  profit  do  I 

make? 

19.  If  it  costs  $2  to  gild  a  12  in.  globe,  what  will  it  cost  to  gild  a  G  in.  globe? 

20.  Find  the  square  root  of  4  X  8  X  32  X  2  X  50. 

(From  the  remaining  problems,  second  and  third  grade  applicants  write  the  fnll  analysis  of /otiiv 
selected  by  the  ezamlDer.  Flrbt  gritde  applicants  mast  write  the  latt  four.  Examiners  suould 
give  ample  time  on  this  work.) 

21.  Divide  $21  between  A  and  B,  so  that  A  will  have  $3  more  than  B. 

22.  %  of  A's  money  equals  %  of  B*8,  and  the  difference  in  their  money  is  $5. 

How  much  has  each? 

23.  At  O-f  for  4  months  and  24  days,  what  part  of  the  principal  equals  the  interest? 

24.  A  man  gave  to  his  son  %  of  his  estate  more  than  to  his  daughter;  but  the 

son  gave  the  daughter  enough  to  make  their  sliares  equal.    How  much  did 
the  son  give  her? 

25.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  f^  of  a  day,  B  in  f  of  a  day;  what  part  can  they 

toffether  Hn  in  ?  of  a  day? 
2r>.    If  two  apples  are  worth  four  plums  and  six  plums  are  worth  fifteen  cherries, 

how  many  cherries  are  five  apples  worth? 
27.    When  $1  in  currency  is  worth  but  80  cents  in  gold,  what  is  the  premium  on 

gold? 
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-28.    Wbat  is  the  price  of  5^  bank  stock  wliich  yields  6i  of  net  income  after  the 
tax  of  3;^  on  the  stock  has  been  i^Jd? 

29.  A  40-^aIlon  keg  is  %  full  of  wine  %  pure;  25i  is  drawn  out  and  the  keg  filled 

with  water.    What  ir»  then  its  per  cent  of  purity  V 

30.  Mr.  A  with  3  boys  ctin  pick  over  his  strawberry  beds  in  3  days  or  with  4  boys 

in  2%  days;  how  many  lioys  must  he  have  to  pick  them  over  in  %  day? 


BOTANY. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

1.  (a)  Can  a  flower  be  Irregular  and  complete?    Explain. 
(b)  Can  it  be  perfect  and  complete?    Explain. 

2.  Describe  fully  either  the  dandelion  or  the  sunflower. 

3.  Give  the  history  of  the  com  plant  from  germination  to  maturity  of  the  seed. 

4.  Name  some  plants  that  furnish  the  following,  specifying  the  parts  used:  food, 

paper,  cork,  lumber,  thread. 

5.  Give  some  of  Hhe  uses  of  fruits  to  plants.     . 

6.  Show  that  a  corymb,  umbel,  and  head  are  each  simply  modifled  racemes. 

7.  Give  the  characteristics  of  the  order  of  eomposittSB,  and  name  three  plants 

belonging  to  this  order. 

8.  In  the  list  tK»low,  by  which  process  of  propagation,  from  seed  or  from  stem, 

are  new  plants  to  be  attained:    tlie  carrot,  the  strawberry,  the  apple,  the 
turnip,  <the  i>otato? 

9.  Give  a  deflnifte  statement  concerning  three  distinguished  botanists. 

10.    What  dot*s  tlie  Conunititee  of  Ten  recommend  as  the  chief  feature  of  the  course 
in  bo»tany  for  secondary  schools? 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  What  purpose  is  subserved  by  the  thorns  and  poisonous  qualities  of  some 

deeert  plants? 

2.  What  enables  plants  to  grow  so  rapidly  in  the  spring? 

3.  Scientiflcally  si>eaking,  are  there  such  things  as  weeds?    Explain. 

4.  Plants  that  are  destitute  of  chlorophyll  lack  what  vegetable  substance? 

5.  What  do  you  understand  by  Inflorescence? 
().     (a)  What  is  pollen?    ib)  Describe  its  action. 

7.  When  is  a  flower  said  to  be  sessile? 

8.  Name  the  different  kinds  of  fruit,  giving  example  of  each. 

9.  Distinguish  between  cryptogamous  and  phaenogamous  plants,  and  give  exam- 

ple of  each. 
10.  Would  you  require  each  pupil  to  make  an  herbarium?    Why? 


CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES. 

1.  General  excellence,  including  neatness,  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  (a)  In  what  respects  were  the  royal,  proprietary,  and  republican  colonial  gov- 

ernments different? 
(&)  In  what  respects  alike? 

3.  Exphilu  fully  tlie  representation  of  tdT^itorles  in  the  United  States  govem- 

meii/t. 

4.  (live  your  method  of  teaching  civil  government  in  the  higher  gnidt*s  and  tell 

with  what  studies  you  coimeot  it. 

5.  Who  is  prime  minister  of  England,  and  to  what  political  party  does  he  belong? 
(>.     KQ)  How  are  county  otlicers  removed?    (b)  How  are  such  vacancies  filled? 

7.  Who  is  the  chief  executive  of  a  school  district,  a  township,  a  county,  a  state, 

a  nation? 

8.  How  are  the  presiding  officers  of  the  Michigan  lEIouse  and  Senate  chosen? 

Compare  their  powers. 
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U    CJompare  the  governments  of  England  and  the  United  States  as  to,— 
(a)  power  of  chief  executive; 
(6)  compofiition  and  authority  of  cabinet; 
(c)  power  of  legislative  body. 
(20  credits.) 

THIRD  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  excellence,  including  neatness,  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Lrooate  the  reformatory  institutions  of  ^liohigan  established  for  the  benefit 

of  its  youth. 

3.  Name  two  of  the  most  important  articles  Included  in  the  Dlngley  tariff  bill, 

telling  who/t  sections  of  the  country  are  most  affected  by  legislation  thereon. 

4.  Wher^  do  bills  for  raising  revenue  originate,  and  why  such  provisions? 

5.  (a)  Who  is  Secretary  of  the  Interior? 

(ft)  Name  three  bureaus  Included  in  this  Department. 

6.  What  authority  in  the  several  states  prescribes  the  time,  manner,  and  place 

of  holding  elections  for  U.  S.  senators? 

7.  What  Is  meant  by  civil  service  refonn? 

8.  (a)  Whait  Michigan  man  is  now  Minister  to  Turkey? 

{b)  State  the  objection  tlie  Sultan  was  reported  to  liave  made  to  his  appoint- 
ment. 

9.  In  ease  of  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Governor  and  inability  of  the  Lieutenant 

Governor  to  perform  the  duties  of  tlie  office,  who  would  act  as  Governor? 
10.    Define  pure  democracy,  and  tell  If  there  are  any  examples  of  It  In  the  United 
States. 

CL.ASS  A. 

1.  General  excellence,  including  neatness,  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Locate  the  refoniiatory  Instlitutions  of  Michigan  established  for  the  benefit 

of  its  youth. 
8.     By  whom  is  'the  truant  officer  appointed  in  graded  school  districts? 
4.     Wh**re  do  bills  for  raising  revenue  originate,  and  why  such  provisions? 
r>.     How  do  you  illustrate  the  moral  effect  of  a  proi>er  execution  of  tlie  laws? 

6.  Mention  two  good  reasons  for  teaching  at  least  the  first  principles  of  civil 

government  In  all  schools. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  civil  service  reform? 

8.  (tf)  What  Michigan  man  Is  now  Minister  to  Turkey? 

(/>)  State  the  objection  the  Sultan  was  reporteil  to  have  made  to  his  appoint- 
ment. 

9.  In  case  of  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Governor  and  Inability  of  the  Lieutenant 

Governor  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office,  who  would  act  as  Governor? 
10.     (a)  What  is  the  object  of  Flag  Day? 

(6)  Name  three  other  days  of  like  purpose. 


GENERAL  HISTORY. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

1.  Wliat  were  some  of  tlie  reforms  Instituted  by  Solon? 

2.  Briefly   outline  the  life  of  Hannibal. 

3.  What  were  some  of  the  far-reaching  consequences  of  Alexander's  conquests? 

4.  To  what  class  did  the  assassins  of  Caesar  belong,  and  what  excuse  did  the 

conspirators  plead  in  Justification  of  their  act? 

5.  What  nation  would  you  name  prior  to  medieval  time  as  having  the  greatest 

influence  upon  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  cenitury?    Give  reasons  for 
your  answer. 
C.     What  is  the  historical  effect  of  the  "Irruption  of  the  Barbarians?'*     Name  two 
of  their  great  leaders. 

7.  Compare  the  Elizabethan  age  with  the  Victorian  age,  giving  five  distinguish- 

ing features  of  each.     (20  crtMilts.) 

8.  Describe  the  two  great  historical  events  with  which  Lutzen  is  associated. 
^.    Give  a  brief  outline  of  the  Turko-Grecian  war. 

17 
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SECO^D    GRADE. 

1.  Can  a  student  of  United  States  history  understand  it  without  a  knowledge 

of  general  history?    Give  reasons  for  answer. 

2.  Mention  two  points  of  similiarity  between  the  Roman  and  American  republics, 

and  three  dissimilar  ones. 

3.  How  did  the  Angles  and  Saxons  secure  a  foothold  in  Britain? 

4.  Briefly  describe  the  Norman  conquest,  mentioning  two  advantages  to  England 

growing  out  of  It. 

5.  (a)  What  was  the  "Revival  of  Learning?'* 

(b)  Name  two  great  school  men  of  the  13th  century. 

6.  Briefly  describe  the  founding  of  St.  Petersburg. 

7.  What  king  of  France  was  known  as  the  "Grand  Monarch,"  and  what  was  the 

condition  of  the  country  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  hie  regin? 

8.  Compare  the  governments  of  Germany  and  Turkey,  pointing  out  some  of  the 

stronger  features  of  the  former  and  weaknesses  of  the  latter.    (20  credits.! 

9.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  war  between  Japan  and  China,  and  how  did  it 

result? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES. 

1.  Express  your  opinion  regarding  the  merits  and  demeiMts  of  some  of  the  more 

recent  text-l>ookfi  on  geography. 

2.  In  what  ithree  regions  of  the  globe  are  celebrated  geysers  found,  and  what  is 

the  theory  of  their  action? 

3.  Is  there  any  connection  between  arrangement  of  the  continental  land  massea 

of  the  globe,  and  the  variety  and  distribution  of  animal  life,  as  found  on 
the  different  continents? 

4.  Describe  Brazil,  touching  upon  area,  location,  coast  line,  population,  railroads^ 

and  exports. 

5.  What  is  the  location,  climate,  and  commercial  importance  of  Honolulu? 

6.  (a)  Define  the  limits  of  European  Turkey,  and  tell  what  other  countries  are 

Included  In  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
(6)  Upon  whaJt  book  does  the  Sultan  base  his  government? 

7.  To  what  locality  in  the  United  States  is  your  mind  directed  by  menrtion  of 

these:    sage-brush,  cacti,  cypress,  pine  forests,  red-wood  trees? 

8.  In  what  respects  do  the  physical  features  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 

Staites  give  it  especially  fine  agricultural  and  commercial  advantages? 
10.    What  harbor  on  the  California    coast    has   the    Secretary    of  War    recently 
recommended  as  a  good  one  for  refuge  and  commerce,  and  what  things  are 
talc  en  into  account  in  the  selection  of  such  a  harbor? 

THIRD  ORADF,  TT.A'R  B 

1.  General  excellence,  including  neatness,  to  count  for  tliis  number. 

2.  (a)  What  is  the  use  of  latitude  and  longitude? 

ib)  How  many  degrees  would  one  pass  over  in  circumnavigating  the  globe? 

3.  Mention  an  important  possession  of  England  in  Africa,  Asia,  North  and  South 

America,  respectively. 

4.  Scandinavians  come  to  America  from  three  countries;  briefly  describe  the 

sort  of  government  each  has  been  accustomed   to,  and   name  the  leading 
industries  of  the  home-land. 

5.  What  waters  would  be  traversed  on  a  direct  voyage  from  the  mouth  of  the 

Nile  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges? 

6.  Name  the  waters  connected  by  the  following  canals:    Welland,  St.  Mary's, 

Champlain,  Erie,  Kiel. 

7.  From  what  countries  do  the  following  come:    coffee,  tea.  Indigo,  rubber,  tin^ 

silk,  cinchona,  linen,  carpets,  pepper? 

8.  Sketch  an  outline  for  a  topical  lesson  on  Michigan  for  the  seventh  grade. 

9.  In  recent  editorials  on  the  Turko-Grecian  situation,  the  following  are  fre- 

quently mentioned:    Milouna,  Thessaly,    Pharsalia,    Janlna,  and    Bulgaria. 
What  and  where  is  each? 
10.    Mention  some  notable  thing  connected  with  each  of  these  cities:    Bangkok,. 
Mecca,  Jerusalem,  Rome,  Bagdad. 
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CLASS  A. 

1.  General  excellence,  including  neatness,  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  (a)  What  is  the  use  of  latitude  and  lomgitude? 

(6)  How  many  degrees  would  one  pass  over  in  circumnavigaling  the  globe? 

3.  Mention  some  of  the  places  suggested  to  you  by  the  following  conveyances: 

gondola,  sedan  chair,  howdah,  sledge,  Jinrikisha. 

4.  Scandinavians  come  to  America  from  three  countries;  briefly  describe  the 

sort  of  government  each  has  been  accustomed  to,  and  name  the  leading  in- 
dustries of  the  home-land. 

5.  In  your  opinion  which  should  predominate  in  lessons  given  to  young  children 

about  foreign  countries,  the  physical  or  political  features?    pivc  reasons. 

6.  How  may  geography  be  correlated  with  the  lang^iagc  work  or  lower  grades? 

7.  From  what  countries  do  the  following  come:    coffee,  tea,  indigo,  rubber,  tin, 

silk,  cinchona,  linen,  carpeits,  pepper? 

8.  Sketch  an  outline  for  a  topical  lesson  on  Michigan  for  the  fourth  grade. 

9.  In  recent  editorials  on  the  Turko-Grecian  situation,  the  following  are  fre- 

quently mentioned:    Miloima,  Thessaly,    Pharsalia,    Janina,  and    Bulgaria. 
What  and  where  is  each? 
10.    How  would  you  give  a  Michigan  child  who  has  never  traveled  some  con- 
ception of  a  mountain? 


GEOMETRY. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

1.  Define  tlie  following:    (a)  three    kinds    of    triangles;  (6)  a    theorem;   (c)  an 

hypotliesis. 

2.  The  three  medial  lines  of  a  triangle  me€»t  in  one  point.    Demonstrate. 

3.  Erect  a  perpendicular  to  the  end  of  a  line  that  cannot  be  extended.    Briefly 

explain  the  construction. 

4.  Construct  a  triangle,  two  of   whose    angles   are   respectively    30*    and    75**, 

with  the  side  opposite  the  third  angle  equal  to  a  given  line. 

5.  Show  the  ratio  of  the  regular  inscribed  hexagon  to  the  regular  circumscribed 

hexagon. 
0.     If  two  chords  intersect  in  a  circle,  tlieir  segments  are  reciprocally  propor- 
tional.   Demonstrate. 

7.  Show  that  there  can  be  no  more  than    two   similar  triangles   in    the    same 

segment  of  a  circle. 

8.  The  rectangle  of  any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  is  equivalent  to  the  rectangle 

of  the  segments  made  on  the  third  side  by  the  bisector  of  the  opposite  angle, 
plus  the  square  of  the  bisector.    Demonstrate. 

9.  (a)  Construct  a  square  the  sum  of  whose  diagonal  and  one  side  equals  one- 

half  the  width  of  this  question-paper.    Explain  construction. 
(&)  Bisect  a  triangle  by  a  line  imrallel  to  the  base. 
10.  A  man  owning  two  houses  situated  upon  the  same  side  of  the  highway,  but 
art;  unequal  distances  from  It,  wishes  to  so  locate  a  well  upon  this  highway 
tlhat  lie  may  build  the  shortest  possible  length  of  walk  from  each   house 
to  the  well.    Explain  your  method  of  finding  the  location  of  the  well. 


GRAMMAR. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES. 

Note— Capitalization,  pnnctaatioD.  Darasraphing,  diction,  and  fframmatical  oonstmrtlon  should 
all  be  carefully  noted  by  the  examiner  In  marking  the  final  question  of  each  grade,  as  it  counts  for 
thirty  credits. 

1.  General  excellence,  Including  neatness,  wUl  count  for  this  number. 

2.  State  the  difference  between  a  sentence,  a  paragraph,  and  discourse. 

3.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  terms  gerund  and  gerundive?    Illustrate  use 

of  each. 

4.  Analzye:    He  has  chosen  his  place  of  residence  rather  to  obey  the  direction 

of  an  old  inimorsome  father  than  in  pursuit  of  his  own  inclinations.— .4 ddi^ow. 
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5.  Explain  a.s  to  a  class  tbe  differeiice  la  construction  of  the  infinitives: 

(a)  It  took  two  hours  to  learn  the  lesson. 

(b)  He  came  to  visit  us. 

6.  Would  you  teach  the  relation  between  English  syntax  and  the  syntax  of 

either  languages?    Wihy? 

7.  Give  construction  of  the  italicized  parts  in  the  following: 

(a)  He  called  him  a  cotrard. 

(6)  History  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example. 

(c)  I  saw  her  at  noon, 

id)  She  saw  him  struck  down  by  the  assassin. 

(e)  There  tthe  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 

if)   They  ^re  uorth  two  dollars  a  bushel, 

8.  Write  not  less  than  150,  nor  more  than  250  words,  on  one  of  the  following 

subjects:    (30  credits.) 
The  Queen's  Jubilee. 
Silent  Influence. 
School  legislation. 
A  Trip  Around  the  Lakes. 
Frequent  Change  of  Teachers. 

THIRD  GRADE,  GLASS   B. 

1.  General  excellence,  including  neatness,  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  the  relaitive  use  and  the  conjunctive  use  of 

that? 

3.  Write  sentences  illustrating  the  use  of    the    Infinitive    as    subject,   object, 

adverbial  modiller,  adjectl'^e  modifier,  and  infinitive  phrase. 

4.  Write  a  compound-complex  declarative  sentence,  and  explain   Its  form. 

5.  (a)  What  determines  the  use  of  adverbs  and  adjectives? 
(6)  G-ive  examples  of  some  common  errors  regarding  them. 

6.  Correct  errors,  if  any,  and  give  reasons: 

(a)  I  don*it  think  I  ever  saw  it 
(6)  They  gave  us  girls  some  fiowers. 
(c)  I  have  drunk  no  water  today. 
id)  Try  and  behave  as  you  should, 
(e)  Det  each  pupil  keep  his  seat. 
,7.    Analyze:    My  setting  out  in  life  as  a  poor  youth  was  greatly  to  my  advantage. 
8.    Write  not  less  than  150,  nor  more  than  250  words,  on  one  of  the  following 
subjects:    (30  credits.) 

Fourtli  of  July. 

Vacation  Days. 

A  Fishi^ng  Excursion. 

Irving's  Sketch  Book. 

The  Value  of  Character.  • 

GLASS  A. 

1.  General  excellence,  including  neatness,  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  should  be  the  purpose  of  the  language  work  of  primary  grades? 

3.  What  means  would  you  employ— 

(a)  to  discourage  the  use  of  slang; 

(6)  to  correct  the  use  of  ungranimatlcal  language; 

(c)  to  enrich  the  child's  vocabulary?    (20  credits.) 

4.  Do  you  aim  to  secure  uniformity  of  thought  in  the  written  "story  work"  of 

pupils? 

5.  Of  what  importance  are  the  songs  and  games  of  primary  grades? 

6.  Correct  errors,  if  any,  and  give  reasons: 

(a)  I  don't  think  1  ever  aaw  it. 

(b)  They  gave  us  girls  some  flowers. 

(c)  I  have  drunk  no  water  today. 

(d)  Try  and  behave  as  you  should. 

(e)  Let  each  pupil  keep  his  seat. 
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7.    Write  not  less  than  150,  nor  more  than  250  words,  on  one  of  the  following 
subjects  (30  credits.) 
Fourth  of  July. 
Vacation  Days. 
A  Fishing  Excursion. 
Irving's  Slietch  Book. 
The  Value  of  Character.  i 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


FIRST  AMD  SECOND  GRADES. 


sentences    to   show 


Note  -These  qaestioDS  count  SO  per  cent  and  the  list  of  words  SO  per  cent. 

.  1,    What  are  primitive,  derivative,  and  compound  words? 

2.  Distinguish   between    synonym    and    homonym,   giving 

the  difference. 

3.  (a)  How  would  you  teach  spelling  in  primary  classes? 
(b)  In  advanced  classes?    Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

4.  When  are  w  and  //  vowels  and  when  are  they  consonants? 

5.  Indicaite  the  correct    pronunciation    of    the    following    words:    malcontents, 

epitome,  extraordinary,  rancor,  chastisement,  multitude,  discourse,  dynamite, 
obligatory,  discern. 

(In  snch  qnestion*  as  No.  8  the  examiner  shall  mark  according  to  the  common  sense  and  teach- 
ing ability  display  ed.) 

THIRD  GRADE,   BOTH  CLASSES. 

1.  Of  what  value  are  diacritical  marlss? 

2.  By  what  means  do  you  cultivate  the  liabit  of  using  the  dictionary? 

3.  If  no  speller  is  used,  from  what  sources  would  you  select  words  for  spelling 

tests? 

4.  Give  a  list  of  ten  abbreviations,  with  the  meaning  of  each. 

5.  Indicate  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  following  words:    dew,  despicable, 

neither,  reflex,  demonstrate,  advertisement,  program,  rude,  machine,  fianc6. 


LIST  OF  WORDS. 


Inaugural 

Appomattox 

saliva 

chocolate 

ganglion 

asparagus 

phalanges 

twelfth 

omelet 

pleurisy 

fallible 


iegibility 


Cincinnati 

fascinating 

transferred 

hypocrisy 

criticise 

tyranny 

bicycle 

decision 

parallel 

czar 

memorize 


PENMANSHIP. 


ALL  GRADES. 

1.  State  briefly  the  essential  difference  In  your  methods  of  teaching  writing  to 

primary  pupils  and  to  pupils  above  the  fourth  grade. 

2.  Would  you  have  pupils  use  ruled  slates  or  spaced  paper?    Why? 

3.  In  your  opinion,  which   is  of  first  importance  in  primary  grades,  legibility 

©r  movementf    Give  reasons. 
(Thirty  credits  for  answer,  seventy  for  penmanship.) 
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PHYSICS. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

1.  (a)  Give  the  laws  of  motion. 

(6)  how  is  the  moment  of  force  obtained? 

2.  Illustrale  and  explain  a  mercury  air-pump. 

3.  (a)  How  does  the  variation  of  the  pendulum's  times  of  vibration  compare 

with  the  variation  of  the  force  of  gravltj'V 
(6)  What  would  be  the  length  of  an  hour-pendulum? 

4.  (a)  At  what  heigrht  would  a  body  fall  8  ft.  the  first  second? 
(6)  What  would  10  pounds  weigh  at  that  height? 

5.  How  high  is  an  aeronaut/when  the  barometer  stands  20  In.  In  his  balloon 

and  29  in.  at  sea  level? 
G.    (a)  How  does  the  kinetic  energy  vary  with  reference  to  weight?  (h)  with  refer- 
ence to  velocity? 

7.  How  can  the  direction  of  the  electrical  current  be  determined? 

8.  Assuming  1  ohm  to  equal  the  resistance  of  9%  ft.  of  copper  wire  .01  in.  in 

diameter,  what  current  will  an  E.  M.  F.  of  100  volts  sustain  through  1  mi. 
nf  thA  conper  wire  fV  ^^-  ^^  diameU^**. 

9.  Explain  the  process  of  electroplating. 

10.    State  five  points  in  which  light-waves  and  sound-waves  resemble  each  other 
or  differ  from  each  other. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  Of  what  are  the  following  illustrations:    (a)  welding;  (6)  soldering;  (c)  upward 

flow  of  the  oil  in  a  lamp  wick? 

2.  (a)  What  is  relative  motion? 

(b)  Why  will  not  a  force  of  10  i>ounds  raise  10  pounds? 

3.  Why  will  a  load  of  hay  tip  over  more  easily  than  a  load  of  stone? 

4.  Give  experiments  illustratecl  by  drawings  to  show  three  of  the  following: 

(a)  upward  pressure  of  the  air;  (6)  compressibility  of  air;  (c)  buoyant  force 
of  liquids;  (d)  effect  of  heat  upon  metals. 

5.  How  long  will  it  take  a  ball  to  fall  256  ft.  if  it  fall  10  ft.  the  first  second? 

6.  Illustrate  a  lever  of  the  second  class  with  which  10  pounds  can  be  supported 

by  a  force  of  2  pounds.     * 

7.  Which  is  cooler  on  a  hot  day,  light  or  dark  colored  clothing?    Why? 

8.  Define  magnetism,  a  conductor,  resistance. 

9.  The  smoke  from  a  gun  is  seen  five  seconds  before  the  report  Is  heard.    How 

far  away  is  it? 
10.    (a)  How  can  refraction  of  light  be  illustrated? 

(6)  What  organ  of  the  body  would  be  useless  without  it? 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES. 

1.  General  excellence,  Including  neatness,  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Describe  the  muscles  as  to  shape  and  kind. 

3.  What  Is  the  difference  between  the  veins  and  arteries  as  to  walls,  valves, 

elasticity,  and  course  of  blood? 

4.  What  is  the  effect  produced  on  the  blood  corpuscles  by  alcohol,  and  how  is 

i!t  accounted  for? 

5.  How  does  the  digested  food  pass  from  the  alimentary  canal  into  the  circu- 

lation, and  how  is  the  heat  of  the  body  produced? 

6.  Give  the  physiological  explanation  of  the  cause  of  apoplexy. 

7.  Describe  the  ganglionic  nerve  system  and  its  function. 

8.  Name  and  describe  five  parts  of  the  eye. 

9.  Give  outline  of  a  topical  lesson  on  the  ear. 

10.    Discuss  the  sensation  of  pain  as  to  supposed  cause  and  uses. 
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THIRD  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  excellence,  including  neatness*  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Name  three  aids  and  two  hindrances  to  the  growth  and  development  of 

the  muscles. 

3.  \Vliy  does  the  continued  use  of  alcohol  render  tftie  lungs  more  liable  t)o  con- 

gestion, and  why  are  the  wounds  of  drunkards  so  alow  to  heal? 

4.  Trace  the  dlgestixm  of  a  piece  of  bread  from  the  mouth  until  it  enters  the 

blood. 

5.  (a)  Tlie  data  supplied  to  teachers  by  the  State  Board  of  Healtli  gives  a  sum- 

mary of  some  of  the  chief  sources  of  danger  of  contracting  disease; 
mention  several  of  them. 
(6)  What  are  the  most  dangerous  communicable  diseases  in  this  latitude? 

6.  What  importance  do  you  attach  to  the  formal  study  of  physiology  and  hygiene 

in  our  common  schools,  and  in  what  grade  should  a  book  first  be  used? 

7.  (a)  Locate  and  give  function  of  the  sebaceqius  glands. 
ib)  Of  the  lachrymal  glands. 

8.  Locate  and  describe  action  of  the  diaphragm. 

9.  Give  location,  structure,  and  use  of  the  optic  nerve. 

10.    (a)  What  three  important  nutritive  substances  are  contained  in  the  albumi- 
noids? 
ib)  Name  some  of  the  foods  containing  each. 

CLASS  A. 

1.  Greneral  excellence,  including  neatness,  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Name  three  aids  and  two  hindrances  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the 

muscles. 

3.  Why  does  the  continued  use  of  alcohol  render  the  lungs  more  liable  to  con- 

gestion, and  why  are  the  wounds  of  drunkards  so  slow  to  heal? 

4.  Give  two  reasons  why  we  should  breathe  through  the  nose  instead  oij  the 

mouth? 
o.    (a)  The  data  supplied  to  teachers  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  gives  a  sum- 
mary of  some  of  the  chief  sources  of  danger  of  contracting  disease; 
mention  several  of  them. 
(b)  What  are  the  most  dangerous  communicable  diseases  in  this  latitude? 
(J.    What  liiiporlauce  do  you  attach  to  the  formal  study  of  physiology  and  hygiene 
in  our  cc  tiin:on  schools,  and  in  what  grade  should  a  book  first  be  used? 

7.  (a)  What  should  a  child  be  taught  concerning  the  use  ot  condiments? 
ib)  Name  several  in  common  use. 

8.  What  do  you  understand  by  ^^coagulation  of  the  blood,*'  and  what  useful  pur- 

pose does  it  serve? 
0.    What  is  tlie  proper  arrangement  of  windows  in  a  school  room,  and  what  the 

proper  temperature? 
10.    Give  your  ideas  regarding  hot  and  cold  baths. 


READING. 

ALL  GRADES. 
I. 

There  Is  a  land,  of  every  land  the  pride. 

Beloved  by  Heaven  o'er  all  the  world  l)e8ide; 

Where  brighter  suns  dispense  seroiier  light, 
4    And  milder  moons  imiwradise  the  night; 

A  land  of  l>eaiJty,  virtue,  valor,  truth. 

Time-tutored  age  and  love  exalted  youtli. 

Tlie  i^'andoring  mariner,  whose  eye  explores 
8    The  wealthiest  Isles,  the  most  eiKrliantlng  shores, 

Views  not  a  realm  so  bountiful  and  fair. 

Nor  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  purer  air; 

In  every  clime  the  magnet  of  his  soul. 
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12    Touched  by  remembrance,  trembles  to  tha)t  pole; 

For  in  this  land  of  Heaven's  peculiar  grace, 

The  heritage  of  nabure'fi  noblest  race. 

There  is  a  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 
16    A  dearer,  sweeter  si>ot  than  all  the  rest. 

Where  man,  creation's  tyrant,  casts  aside 

His  sword  and  sceptre,  pageantry  and  pride, 

While,  in  his  softened  looks  benignly  blend 
20    The  sire,  the  son,  the  fiuslmnd,  father,  friend. 

Here  woman  reigns;  the  mother,  daughter,  wife. 

Strews  with  fresh  flowers  the  narrow  way  of  life. 

In  the  clear  heaven  of  her  delightful  eye 
24    An  angel  guard  of  loves  and  graces  lie. 

Around  her  knees  domestic  duties  m«eet. 

And  flreside  pleasures  gambol  at  her  feet. 

Where  shall  that  land,  that  six>t  of  earth  be  found? 
28    Art  thou  a  man— a  patriot?    Ijook  around! 

Oh!  thou  Shalt  ttnd,  howe'er  thy  footsteps  roam. 

That  land  thy  country  and  that  spot  thy  home. 

—James  Montgomery. 

II. 

When  tho  traveler  iwust^  on  the  plains  of  Marathon,  wliat  are  the  emotions 

which  most  strongly  agitate  his  breast?    What  is  that  glorious  recollection 

which  thrills  tlirough  his  frame  and  suffuses  his  eyes?    Not,  I  imagine,  that 

4    Grecian  skill  and  Grecian  valor  were  here  most  signally  displayed,  but  thxit 

Greece  herself  was  here  saved.     It  is  liecause  of  this  spot  and  to  the  event 

which  has  rendered   It  immortal,  he  refn^rs  all  the  succeeding  glories  of  the 

republic.    It  is  bi'cause,  if  that  day  had  gone  oitherwise,  Greece  had  perished. 

8    It  is  because  he  perceives  that  her  philosophers  and  orators,  her  poets  and 

painters,  lier  sculptors  and  architects,  her  govei'uuients  and  free  lns>tltutious, 

point  backward  to  Marathon,  and  tliat  their  future  existence  seems  to  have 

l)een  suspended  on  the  contingency  whetlier  the  Persian  or  the  Greek  banner 

12    sliould  wave  victorious  in  the  beams  of  tliat  day's  setting  sun.     And  as  his 

imagination  trembles  at  the  restrospeot,  he  is  transported  back  to  the  interesting 

moment,  he  counts  tiie  fearful  odds  of  tlie  contending  hosts,  his  Interest  for 

the  result  oven*^helms  him.     He  trembles  as  If  It  were  still  uncertain,  and 

16    seems  to  doubt  whether  he  mny  consider  Socrates  and  Plato,  Demosthenes. 

Sophocles,  and  Phidias,  as  secure  yet,  to  himself  and  to  the  world. 

—Daniel  Webster. 

He  is  a  man  of  integrity  who  hates  untnith  as  untruth;  who  resents  the 

smooth  and  i)ollshed  falsehood  of  socletj'  which  does  no  harm;  who  turns  In 

indignation  from  the  glittering,  whitened  lie  of  sepulchral  Pharisaism  w^hlch 

1    injures  no  one.     Integrity  recoils  from  deceptions  which  men  would  almost 

smile  to  hear  called  deception.    To  a  moral,  pure  mind,  the  artifices  In  every 

department  of  life  are  painful:     the  stained  wood  which  passes  for  a  more 

firm  and  costly  material  in  a  building,  and  deceives  the  eye  by  seeming  wh:it 

8     it  is  not— marble;  the  painting  which  is  intended  to  be  taken  for  a  reality,  the 

gilding  which  is  meant  to  pass  for  gold,  and  the  glass  which  is  worn  to  look 

like  jewels,— for  there  is  a  moral  feeling  and  a  truthfulness  in  architecture, 

in  painting,  and  in  dress,  as  well  as  in  the  market  place  and  In  the  senate  and 

12    In  the  judgment  hall. 

^Robertson. 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

ALL  GRADES. 

1.  Name   five   i)rincipal    features  of  the  law   that   provides   for   the   examina- 

tion of  teachers  and  the  supervision  of  schools. 

2.  (a)  Name  two  causes  for  which  school  officers  may  be  removed. 
\b)  Who  has  power  to  remove  a  district  school  officer? 
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3.  How  is  the  Board  of  School  Inspectors  constituited,  and  who  is  eligible  to  this 

office? 

4.  State  five  important  facts  regarding  teachers*  institutes. 

5.  State  the  steps  necessary  to  secure  a  life  certificate  in  Michigan. 


THEORY  AND  ART. 

ALL  GRADES. 

1.  What  do  you  consider  some  of  the  leading  defects  in  the  elementary  schools 

of  the  present  time? 

2.  What  is  your  opinion  of  having  children  commit  to  memory  subject  matter 

which  they  do  not  understand,  with  the  thought  that  they  will  grow  into  an 
appreciation  of  it  in  after  years? 

3.  In  what  ways  is  the  school  well  fitted  to  teach  the  child  the  forms  and  usages 

of  refined  society?    Is  it  the  duty  of  the  school  to  do  this?    Justify  your 
answer  by  giving  reasons. 

4.  How  does  the  imagination  aid  in  acquiring  Isnowledge  of  things  beyond  the 

reach  of  the  senses?    Write  fully. 
Ti.    In  grading  a  country  school,  what  study  or  studies  would  you  malce  the  basis 
of  classification,  in  case  pupils  are  proficient  in  some  and  deficient  in  others? 
Give  reasons  for  answei. 


UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  (IRADES. 

1.  What  was  the  chief  obJe<?t  and  result  of  Ferdinand  I)e  Soto's  expedition,  and 

what  states  are  included  in  the  territory  over  whi<?h  he  'traveled? 

2.  Name  five  dominant  influences  which  were  i>otent  in  making  the  struggle  for 

independence  a  success,  and  show  why  they  were  important. 

3.  Name  the  two  greart:  political  parties  first  or^uized  In  the  United  States,  a 

great  leader  of  each,  and  the  principal  question  at  issue  between  theon. 

4.  What  men  afterwards  celebrated  in  historj',  first  came  Into  prominence  dur- 

ing the  Mexican  war? 

5.  Malie  a  brief  statement  regardlnj:  each  of  the  three  heroic  Americans  who 

aided  most  in  repelling  the  enemy  about  the  time  of  Proctor's  attempted 
invasion  of  Michigan. 

0.  Name  five   persons   who  were   prominent   In  the  slavery  agitation  of   this 

country,  give  the  attitude  each  held  on  the  question,  and  state  briefly  the 
events  of  their  public  life.    (20  credits.) 

7.  Briefly  describe  the  Invention  and  development  of  labor  saving  UHichlnery 

and  its  relation  to  the  labor  question.    (20  credits.) 

8.  Malvc  a  definite  statement  regarding  any  five  of  the  following: 

The  Hawaiian  Treaty. 
The  Copyright  Law. 
T€-8la*s  New  Discovery. 
Tlie  Currency  Conference. 
Tenni»ssee  Centennial  Exposition.  • 
Cireater  New  Yorlc's  Mayor. 
The  New  Postal  Treaty. 
Jnpan  and  the  Gold  Standard. 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Miuls-ter  Woodford's  Mission. 

THIRD  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  Wliat  was  the  chief  olijeet  ami  result  of  Ferdinand  DeSoto's  expedition,  and 

wliat  states  are  inelnde<l  in  the  territory  over  wlileli  he  traveled? 

2.  Give  a  brief  sititch  of  settlement  of  the  last  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  making 

special  mention  of  the  reasons  that  led  to  its  finally  lKX?oming  a  roj-al  prov- 
ince. 

18 
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3.  Give  five  facts  coomeeted  with  the  Revolutionary  epoch,  and  tell  wbait  im- 

portance you  attach  to  each. 

4.  Name  five  leading  characters  of  Washington's  administration,  giving  reasons 

for  90  considering  them. 

5.  What  was  the  principal  political  Issue  on  which  Polk  was  elected  President 

and  what  was  his  manner  of  life? 

6.  Name  two  changes  advantageous  to  Michigan  that  occurred  while  Col.  Lewis 

Cass  was  territorial  Governor. 

7.  Name  five  persons  who  attempted  to  dissolve  the  Union  and  five  who  dis- 

tinguished themselves  in  helping  to  preserve  it. 
S.    Name  five  gi*eat  national  questions  that  have  been  before  Congress  within  the 

past  quarter  century,  and  comment  briefly  concerning  each  of  them.    (20 

credits.) 
9.    Ma  lie  a  definite  statement  regarding  any  five  of  the  following: 

The  Hawaiian  TreaJty. 

The  Copyright  Law. 

Tesla's  New  Discovery. 

The  Currency  Conference. 

Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition. 

Greater  New  Yorl«*s  Mayor. 

The  New  Postal  Treaty. 

Japan  and  the  Gold  Standard. 

American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Minister  Woodford's  Mission. 

CULSS  A. 

1.  What  was  the  chief  object  and  result  of  Ferdinand  DeSoto's  expedition,  and 

what  states  are  included  in  the  territory  over  which  he  traveled? 

2.  What  phUanrthropic  motive  prompted  the  founding  of  the  thirteenth  colony  In 

North  America? 

3.  What  trouble  with  England  arose  in    President    Madison's    administration, 

because  of  the  British  doctrine,  '*Once  an  Englishman,  always  an  English- 
man"? 

4.  Name  five  leading  characters  of  Washingtoo's  administratipn,  giving  reasons 

for  so  c«ons»dorlng  them. 

5.  Name  two  changes   advantageous    to  Michigan    thajt    occurred    while    CoL 

Lewis  Cass  was  territorial  Governor. 

6.  Name  ti^e  persons  who  attempted  to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  five  who  dis- 

tiugulsiied  themselves  in  helping  to  preserve  it. 

7.  Suggest  a  line  of  history  worli  suitable  to  the  third  year,  showing  its  relation 

to  the  grades  below  and  above. 

8.  Tell  the  story  of  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie  as  you  would  do  in  order  that 

pupils  may  appreciate  his  service  to  his  country. 
0.    Make  a  definite  statement  regarding  any  five  of  the  following: 
The  Hawaiian  Treaty. 
The  Copyright  Law. 
Tesla*s  New  Discovery. 
The  Currency  Conference. 
Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition. 
Greater  New  York's  Mayor. 
The  New  Postal  Treaty. 
Jap^  and  the  Gold  Standard. 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Minister  Woodford's  Mission. 
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VI.    QUESTIONS   PREPARED   BY  THE    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION    FOR    THE    REGULAR    EXAMINATION, 

OCTOBER,    1897. 

ALGEBRA. 

ALL  GRADES. 

1.  General  excellence,  including  neatness,  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  determines  the  number  of  equations  necessary  for  the  solution  of  a 

problem?    When  first  applying  the  equation  to  the  solution  of  problems, 
what  directions  do  you  give  pupils  regarding  the  use  ot  xl 

3.  (a)  Why  can  the  following  statement  not  be  termed  an  axiom:    *'A  quantity 

with  a  negative  exponent  is  equal  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  quantity  with  an 
equal  positive  exponent"?    (b)  Give  an  axiom  used  in  algebra. 

4.  What  is  a  real  root?    An  imaginary  root?    An  irrational  root? 

5.  If  one  forgets  the  rule  for  extraction  of  cube  root,  what  algebraic  formula 

would  readily  recall  it  to  mind? 

6.   T-: —  in  solving  this,  keep  in  the  form  you  would  teach  to  pupils. 

1  +  - 

7.  Solve  without  clearins  of  fractions: —  ■<  f      .I 

8.  Find  a  fourth  proportional  to  |,  |  and  f. 

9.  Two  men  engaged  in  trade,  A  with  $240  and  B  with  $96.    A  lost  twice  as 

much  as  B;  and,  on  settling  their  accounts,  it  appeared  that  A  had  three 
times  as  much  remaining  as  B.    What  did  each  lose? 
10.  Malse  and  solve  an  original  problem  whose  solution  would  involve  an  afTected 
quadratic. 

ARITHMETIC. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  A  Klondike  miner  sold  a  broker  100  lbs.  of  gold  dust  at  $220  a  pound  avoir- 
dupois. The  broker  sold  it  at  $16  per  ounce  Troy.  Did  he  gain  or  lose  and 
how  much? 

2  and  3.  At  $12  per  M.  what  will  the  lumber  cost  for  fencing  a  ten-acre  square 
field,  the  fence  to  be  four  boards  high,  with  a  bottom  board  10  in.  wide 
and  the  other  boards  each  two  Inches  narrower  than  the  one  below  It? 

4.  A  note  without  interest,  being  discounted  at  a  bank  for  3  mos.  at  6^,  gave 

$354.42  proceeds.    What  was  the  face  of  the  note? 

5.  If  a  ball  of  copper  2  in.  in  diameter  weighs  4  pounds,  what  Is  the  weight  of 

one  whose  radius  is  %  ft.? 

THIRD  GRADE,   CLASS  B. 

1.  A  man  owning  2-5  of  a  fiouring  mill,  sold  %  of  his  share  for  $1,750.    What 

was  the  value  of  the  whole  mill  at  the  same  rate? 

2.  If  a  cubic  foot  of  granite  weighs  175  lbs.,  what  will  it  cost  at  $4  a  ton  to  move 

a  block  15  ft.  long,  2  ft.  3  In.  wide,  and  9  In.  thick? 

3.  How  many  bushels  of  wheat  can  be  put  Into  a  hogshead? 

4.  Find  by  bank  discount  the  proceeds  of  a  90-day  note  drawing  6j^,  discounted  30 

days  before  maturity  at  9j^. 

5.  Which  Is  larger  and  how  much,  a  cylinder  whose  circumference  Is  12  ft.  or  a 

rectangular  solid  the  perimeter  of  whose  square  base  is  12  ft.,  both  being  10 
ft.  high? 
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CLASS  A. 

1.  A  man  owning  %  o£  a  flouring  mill,  sold  %  of  his  share  for  $1,750.    What 

was  the  value  of  the  whole  mill  at  the  same  rate? 

2.  (g)  IXi+f  _o    (6)12X16+I5xl260+2500-I0xm=? 

H4off~' 

3.  How  many  bushels  of  wheat  can  "be  put  into  a  hogshead? 

4.  Explain  very  fully,  as  to  a  claes,  the  reduction  of  f,  A.  H  ^o  common  denominator. 

5.  Outline  either  the  **Grube  Method"  or  your  own  first  grade  number  work. 


MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

ALL  GRADES. 

NoTB.— A  member  of  the  Examining  Board  will  exaisine  candidates  in  classes  of  twenty-five  or 
leesi  testing  quickness  to  grasp  the  salient  features  of  a  problem,  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  work, 
clearness  and  simplicity  of  analysis.  In  tlie  right  hand  msrgln  applicants  will  write  as  mani^ 
aiwwtrs  to  the  fini  twenty  q^oAion8  as  poesihle  in  fifteen  minutes, 

1.  Add  8,  7,  6,  9.  5,  7,  3.  8,  7,  9,  4,  8,  7,  9. 

2.  Multiply  the  sum  of  three  4's  and  four  7's  by  their  difference. 

3.  4xl5x3+2xl0x6+three  12*8  and  twelve  3*8  are  how  many  t-mee  12? 

4.  Draw  a  line  through  any  of  the  following  numbers  that  are  exact  divisors  of 

31,200:     2,  3.  4,  5,  6,  7.  8,  9. 

5.  What  is  the  value  of  (4X5+5)  -i-  (3X3—4)  X  2? 

6.  Divide  85X6X7  by  34. 

7.  Divide  64X7X9  by  56. 

8.  What  is  the  L.  C.  M.  of  12.  14,  21? 

9.  20+1  =  ? 

10.  *  of  12  is  A  of  what? 

11.  To  what  single  discount  is  20^  and  10^  off  equivalent? 

12.  %-T-%=? 

13.  5-7-31^=? 

14.  What  cost  12V6  lbs.  of  butter  at  12%c  a  pound? 

15.  How  many  square  feet  in  a  four-foot  wall?  around  a  lot  100  feet  square? 

16.  How  many  feet  of  lumber  in  a  scantling  2  in.  by  4  in.  and  16  ft.  long? 

17.  How  many  square  j-ards  in  a  room  13V4  ft.  long  and  12  ft.  wide? 

18.  How  many  scruples  in  %  pound? 

19.  How  many  grains  in  a  pound  Troy? 

20.  Pay  3c  and  sell  for  5c;  what  is  the  gain  ji'i 

(Applicants  write  ont  the  fnll  analysis  of  four  teltcted  by  the  Examiner  from  the  following: 
each  conn  ting  6  credits.) 

21.  Sent  a  commission  merchant  $253.75  with  orders  to  buy  a  carriage  and  retain 

his  commission  of  IMi*^.    What  was  the  price  of  the  carriage? 

22.  A,  B,  and  C  engage  in  business,  agreeing  to  share  the  profit  or  loss  in  the  ratio 

of  1,  1%,  1%.    They  gain  $600.    What  is  A*s  share.' 

23.  f  of  A's  money  is  812  leas  than  \  of  it.    How  much  money  has  be? 

24.  What  number  is  that  which,  increased  by  its  %.  its  20^  and  5,  is  doubled? 

25.  What  time  is  it  when  the  time  past  noon  equals  %  the  time  to  midnight? 

26.  Divide  $50  between  Henry  and  George  so  that  Henry  will  have  $5  more  than 

%  as  much  as  George. 


BOTANY. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  Fully  describe  the  parts  of  a  typical  flower. 

2.  Why  are  stamens  and  pistils  called  the  essential  parts  of  flowers?    Give  full 

answer. 

3.  Through  what  means  are  the  seeds  of  the  following  easily  distributed:    bur- 

dock, raspberry,  dandelion,  maple? 

4.  Define  and  give  use  of  pollen,  style,  stigma,  ovule,  and  stomata. 
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5.  (a)  Make  a  drawing  of  any  flower  and  name  its  parts,    (b)  Of  tiiree  difTerent 

roots,  naming  each. 

(t.  Give  the  uses  of  the  hair  found  upon  many  leaves. 

7.  State  difference  between  simple  and  compound  leaves,  giving  example  of  each. 

S.  Distinguish  between  the  term  endogen  and  exogen. 

9.  Give  the  process  of  fertilization. 

10.  Name  some  of  the  natural  methods  whereby  plants  are  destroyed. 


CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  General  excellence,  including  neatness,  will  count  for  this  numbur. 

2.  (a)  State  the  difference  between  civil  and  criminal  cases. 

(b)  Under  what  circumstances  does  the  state  become  the  plaintiff? 

3.  If  a  person  against  whom  Judgment  is  rendered  refuses  to  pay,  how  may  the 

Judgment  be  satisfied? 

4.  Who  exercises  legislation  over  the  District  of  Columbia  and  why  this  provlBion? 

5.  What  effect  had  the  three-fifths  compromise  upon  taxation? 

6.  In  case  of  vacancy  in  the  national  house  or  senate,  bow  is  the  vacancy  filled? 

7.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  copyright,  and  for  what  length  of  time 

is  a  copyright  Issued? 

8.  Mention  some  of  the  important  rights  secured  by  the  constitution  of  Michigan. 

9.  How  often  does  Congress  assemble?    The  State  legislature? 
10.    Define  majority,  plurality,  and  quorum. 

THIRD  GRADE,  CLASS   B. 

1.  General  excellence,  including  neatness,  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  If  a  person  considers  his  property  too  highly  assessed,  how  may  the  assess- 

ment be  changed? 

3.  Mention  five  important  lowers  of  the  governor  of  this  state. 

4.  Through  what  sources  is  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  derived? 

5.  A  person  convicted  of  counterfeiting  is  tried  in  what  court? 

6.  Mention  three  important  events  in  the  history  of  Michigan  government. 

7.  Do    tlie   governors  of   different    states    have    the    same    power?     Reason  for 

answer. 

8.  State  the  duties  of  the  township  board. 

9.  How  is  the  appointive  power  of  the  governor  of  our  State  controlled? 

10.    Specify  whether  the  following  are  elected  or  api)ointed  and,  if  appointed,  by 
whom  :— 
Commissioner  of  the  Land  Otfice. 
Commissioner  of  Railroads. 
State  Librarian. 
Secretary  of  State. 
Warden  of  State  Prison  at  Jaclsson. 
Principal  of  State  Normal  School. 

CLASS   A. 

1.  General  excellence.  Including  neatness,  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  (a)  What  does  the  government  demand  in  return  for  protection  of  her  citizens? 
(b>  How  do  you  emphasize  this  fact  In  your  schoolroom? 

3.  Mention  five  imi)ortant  powers  of  the  governor  of  this  state. 

4.  Why  should  showmen  and  street  vendors  procure  licenses  in  a  city? 
6.    A  person  convicted  of  counterfeiting  Is  tried  In  what  court? 

6.  Mention  three  important  events  In  the  history  of  Michigan  government. 

7.  Do  the  governors  of  different    states    have  the    same    i)ower?      Reason  for 

answer. 

8.  IIow  would  you  teach  pupils  the  Justice  of  state  penal  Institutions? 

9.  State  briefly  the  plan  of  the  school  system  of  Michigan. 
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10.    Specify  whether  the  following  are  appointed  or  elected  and,  if  appointed,  by 
whom:— 
Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office. 
Commissioner  of  Railroads. 
State  Librarian. 
Secretary  of  State. 
Warden  of  State  Prison  at  Jackson. 
Principal  of  State  Normal  School. 


GENERAL   HISTORY. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  Who  were  the  Phoenicians,  what  were  their  principal  cities,  and  what  influence 

did  they  exert  upon  Europe? 

2.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  campaign  in  which    occurred    the    burning    of 

Moscow. 

3.  Name  the  events  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  "New  German  Empire." 

4.  From  the  following  list  of  names  select  the  orators,  the  religious  leaders,  the 

philosophers,  the  generals,  and  the  poets:  Blucher,  Confucius,  Dante, 
Demosthenes,  Descartes,  Hannibal,  Kant,  Mirabeau,  Virgil,  Von  Moltke, 
Wordsworth,  Wesley.     02  credits.) 

5.  What  are  the  "Six  Great  Powers,"  and  what  two  of  them  have  recently  formed 

a  coalition? 
G.  Mention  the  leading  events  of  Victoria's  life  and  show  what  progress  England 
has  made  during  her  reign.    (18  credits.) 

7.  State  the  time,  causes,  leading  events,  and  result  of  the  war  between  Japan 

and  China.     (20  credit.) 

8.  State  clearly  on  what  account  the  following  places  have  recently  come  Into 

notice:    Armenia,  Cuba,  Venezuela,  India,  and  Japan. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  General  excellence,  including  neatness,  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Name  the  chief  salt  producing  state  of  the  Union  and  locate  its  principal  salt 

wells. 

3.  Name  and  define  limits  of  the  diflferent  divisions  of  standard  time  in  the  United 

States. 

4.  (a)  Why  is  there  an  apparent  **calm"  at    the    equator?    (b)  In    what    other 

regions  do  calms  prevail  and  why? 

5.  What  Is  the  source  of  gutta-percha  and  why  is  it  so  much  used  for  parts  of 

electrical  instruments? 
C.    What  and  where  are  these:— Skager  Rack,  Kllauea,  the  Crimea,  the  Klondike, 
Grant  Land? 

7.  (a)  How  arc  government  officials  selected  in  China?    (b)  For  what  puri)ose 

did  the  Chinese  Prime  Minister  recently  visit  this  country? 

8.  Why  are  Norway  and  Sweden  known  as  the  **Land  of  The  Midnight  Sun"? 

9.  Write  of  Spain,  touching  on  its  location,  industries,  exports,  chief  cities,  prin- 

cipal colonies,  financial  situation,  and  present  dilHculties.    (20  credits.) 

THIRD  ORADEJ  CLASS   B. 

1.  General  excellence.  Including  neatness,  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  are  the  diflPerent  ways  in  which  man  adapts  the  climate  of  each  place 

to  his  needs? 

3.  Europe  contains  twelve  independent  kingdoms;  name  five  of  them. 

4.  How  do  steamships  avoid  rounding  Cape  Horn,  and  why  cannot  sailing  vessels 

do  likewise? 
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5.  (a)  What  cities  constitute  the  three  principal  inland  centers  of  commerce  in 
the  United  States?  (b)  Which  is  the  more  important,  its  domestic  or  foreign 
commerce?    Give  reason  for  answer. 

C.  (a)  Wliat  can  you  say  of  the  railways  of  Asia?  (b)  What  country  is  now 
planning  the  longest  railway  of  the  world? 

7.  Explain  the  general  plan  adopted  in  the  survey  of  public  lands  whereby  any 

tract  may  be  accurately  located. 

8.  (a)  Sugar  is  obtained  from  five  different  substances;  name  as  many  as  you 

can.    (b)  How  is  brown  sugar  made  white? 

9.  Name  an  important  railroad  center,  a  rich  farming  region,  a  large  manufactur- 

ing town,  a  fine  harbor,  and  a  great  water  power,  all  located  in  Michigan. 
10.    Name  two  rivers  rising  in  Minnesota,  one  of  which  ultimately  mingles  its 
waters  with  Hudson's  Bay,  the  other  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

CLASS  A. 

1.  General  excellence,  including  neatness,  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  are  the  different  ways  in  which  man  adapts  the  climate  of  each  place 

to  his  needs? 

3.  Ck>ntrast  rural  life  in  Russia  with  that  of  America. 

4.  Give  such  an  account  of  winter  life  in  Holland  as  would  be  of  interest  to 

children. 

5.  (a)  What  citle«  constitute  the  three  principal  inland  centers  of  commerce  in 

the  United  States?    (b)  Which  is  the  more  important,  its  domestic  or  foreign 
commerce?    Give  reason  for  answer. 
Ct.    Outline  a  lesson  on  winds  suited  to  the  fourth  grade. 

7.  Name  five  topics  that  may  be  presented  to  pupils  in  second  grade  geography 

work. 

8.  (a)  Sugar  is  obtained  from  five  different  substances.     Name  as  many  as  you 

can.    (b)  How  is  brown  sugar  made  white? 

9.  (a)  Name  an  important  railroad  center,  a  rich  farming  region,  a  large  manu- 

facturing town,  a  fine  harbor,   and  a  great  water  power,   all   located  in 
Michigan. 
10.    Name  two  rivers  rising  in  Minnesota,  one  of  which  ultimately  mingles  its 
waters  with  Hudson's  Bay,  the  other  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


GRAMMAR. 


SECOND  GRADE. 


NOTB  — Cai>italiz%tioii,  pnDctnation,  paraffriphlog,  d*ction.  aQ**  flrrammatfcal  onnstructlnn  ahonld 
all  be  carefully  noted  by  the  examioer  m  uiarklug  Uie  final  qies'Jon  ot  each  grade,  as  it  ooants  tor 
thirty  credits. 

1.  General  excellence,  including  neatness,  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Write  a  sentence  containing  (a)  a  noun  in  apposition,  (b)  a  noun  In  the  nom- 

inative absolute  with  a  participle. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  defective  and  redundant  verbs?    Give  two 

examples  of  each. 

4.  Distinguish  between  relative  and  personal  pronouns  as  to  meaning  and  use. 

5.  Give  sentences  to  illustrate  the  following  adjectives:     descriptive,  numeral, 

indefinite,  demonstrative,  distributive. 
C.    Correct  and  give  reasons: 

(a)  This  result,  of  all  others,  is  most  to  be  dreaded. 

(b)  My  hour  is  come,  but  not  to  render  up  my  soul  to  such  as  thee. 

(c)  In  about  April  the  farmer  puts  in  his  seed. 

(d)  Neither  the  house  nor  the  wagon  are  worth  much. 

(e)  We  hoped  to  have  seen  you  before. 
7.    Analzye  without  diagram: 

(a)  Tears  such  as  angels  weep  gushed  forth. 

(b)  I  would  rather  go  home  than  stay  here. 
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8.    Write  not  less  tban  150  nor  more  tban  250  words,  on  one  of  the  following 
subjects:    (30  credits.) 
Tbe  Power  of  Habit. 
No  Pains,  No  Gains. 
Self -Reliance. 
Tbanlcsgiving. 
Recent  G.  A.  R.  Encampment. 

THIRD  GRADE,  CEJ^SS  B. 

1.  General  excellence,  including  neatness,  will  count  for  tbis  number. 

2.  (a)  Wbat  is  meant  by  tbe  principal  parts  of  verbs? 

(b)  Give  the  principal  parts  of  tbe  following:    went,  swim,  la'.d.  wiought,  come. 

3.  Is  it  allowable  to  have  tbe  preposition  end  a  sentence?    Why? 

4.  Define  and  give  examples  of  impersonal  and  reflexive  verbs. 

5.  Wbat  parts  of  speech  may  connect  clauses?    Illustrate. 

6.  Correct,  if  necessary,  and  give  reasons: 

(a)  He  told  we  girls  that  he  was  coming. 

(b)  It  was  not  I  to  whom  she  spoke. 

(c)  Try  and  come  over  tonight. 

(d)  Those  kind  of  apples  are  good. 

(e)  Have  you  got  my  book? 

7.  Analyze  without  diagram:— 

Envy  is  that  dark  shadow  ever  waiting  upon  a  shining  merit. 

8.  Write  not  less  than  150,  nor  more  than  200  words,  on  one  of  the  following 

subjects: 
The  Street  Fair. 

Importance  of  the  Kindergarten. 
Examination  Tests. 
The  American  Flag. 
Value  of  The  Object  Lesson. 

CLASS  A. 

1.  General  excellence,  including  neatness,  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  the  principal  parts  of  verbs? 

(b)  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  following:    went,  swim,  laid,  wrought,  come. 

3.  Is  it  allowable  to  have  the  preposition  end  a  sentence V    Why? 

4.  Would  you  advocate  giving  pupils  lists  of  nouns,  verbs,  etc.,  from  which  to 

form  sentences?    Why? 

5.  Wbat  is  your  idea  of  teaching  and  drilling  pupils  upon  the   use  of  shatl 

and  tcillf 

6.  Correct,  if  uecessary,  and  give  reasons: 

(a)  He  told  we  girls  that  he  was  coming. 

(b)  It  was  not  I  to  whom  she  spoke. 

(c)  Try  and  come  over  tonight. 

(d)  Those  kind  of  apples  are  good. 

(e)  Have  you  got  my  book? 

7.  Analyze  without  diagram:— 

Envy  is  that  dark  shadow  ever  waiting  upon  a  shining  merit. 

8.  Write  not  less  than  150,  nor  more  than  250  words,  on  one  of  the  following 

subjects: 
Painter  of  the  Forests. 
Importance  of  the  Kindergarten. 
Teacher's  Examinations. 
The  American  Flag. 
Value  of  the  Object  Lesson. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 


SECOND  GRADE. 


NoTB.— Tbese  questions  oonnt  fiO^  and  the  Use  of  words  SIC%. 

1.  (a)  Define  accent,    (b)  State  the  difference '  between  primary  and  secondary 

accent,  illustrating  each. 

2.  Distinguish  between  diphthong  and  digraph. 

3.  Write  five  words  illustrating  the  sounds  of  a. 

4.  The  five  familiar  endings  used  in  naming  sciences  are  logpt  nomy,  graphVr 

metry,  and  ic.    Give  their  meaning. 

5.  Mark  the  following    diacritically:    abdomen,    acclimate,    calliope,    enervate, 

finance,  lamentable,  pretty,  tomato,  romance,  reparable. 

THIRD   GRADE,   BOTH   CLASSES. 

1.  Give  the  names  of  the  following  diacritical  marks  with  words  to  illustrate  use 

of  each:  -  •"  »   * 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  syllable  and  syllabication? 

3.  Which  of  the  following  words  are  derivatives  and  which  primitives:    hopeless, 

dreary,  reform,  laugh,  forcible? 

4.  Give  your  method  of  teaching  diacritical  marks. 

5.  Mark  the  following  diacritically:    onion,  nomad,  apricot,  yolk,  wrath,  won't, 

grimace,  discourse,  address,  deal^ 


LIST  OF  WORDS. 


ALL  GRADES. 


sui>ersede 

sieve 

bilious 

biscuit 

definite 

prejudice 

surgeon 

Yosemite 

modeling 

decision 

commercially 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 


pendulum 


articulate 

stomach 

alcoholic 

corpuscle 

comprehensive 

nutritive 

sclerotic 

genius 

laborious 

obstacle 

mysterious 

phonograph 


PENMANSHIP. 


ALL  GRADES. 


Briefly,  but  fully,  outline  the  steps  In  a  well  conducted  writing  exercise  from 
the  announcement  of  the  exercise  to  the  putting  away  of  the  materials. 
(Thirty  credits  for  outline  and  70  for  handwriting.) 

PHYSICS. 


SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  (a)  Define  refraction,    (b)  Give  the  laws  of  refraction. 

2.  Define  center  of  gravity  and  line  of  direction. 

3.  The  specific  gravity  of  gold  Is  19.34.    What  does  a  cube  of  gold  three  Inches 

long  weigh? 

4.  What  would  a  ton  of  hay  weigh  1,000  miles  above  the  earth's  surface? 
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5.  What  class  of  lever  is  each  of  the  following:    the  handle  bar  of  a  bicycle;  its 

pedal? 

6.  Which  is  better  to  use  for  the  back  of  a  fire-place,  rough  bricks  or  polished 

ones?    Explain. 

7.  (a)  Why  does  the  magnifying  of  an  image  cause  it  to  become  dimmer? 

(b)  If  a  person  can  see  to  work  three  feet  from  a  lamp,  how  many  lamps  six 
feet  away  must  he  use  to  secure  the  same  illumination? 

8.  Give  explanation  of  the  barometer  and  illustrate  by  drawing. 

9.  A  copper  wire  1-12  In.  in  diameter  offers  a  resistance  of  8  ohms  to  the  current 

through  a  mile  of  wire.    What  resistance  is  offered  by  one  mile  of  copper 
wire  whose  diameter  is  one-third  as  great? 
10.  (a)  Why  does  a  person  lean  forward  when  climbing  a  hill,    (b)  Why  does  an 
old  man  use  a  cane? 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  General  excellence,  including  neatness,  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  (a)  Why  does  fruit  juice  ferment  on  exposure  to  the  air?    (b)  How  does  fer- 

mentation affect  the  grape  sugar  of  fruits? 

3.  How  and  where  does  the  blood  part  with  its  oxygen? 

4.  (a)  What  is  an  antidote  for  an  acid  poison?    (b)  Should  an  emetic  be  given? 

Explain. 

5.  (a)  A  comparatively  small  percentage  of  colds  arises  from  exposure.      What 

causes  the  other  cases?  (b)  Is  there  any  precaution  besides  good  ventilation 
whereby  school  boards  may  protect  pupils  from  so-called  "colds"  and  lung 
troubles? 

6.  Name  five  different  tissues  of  the  body,  stating  the  use  of  each. 

7.  (a)  Distinguish  between  the  "visual  perception"  and  the  "visual  judgment" 

(b)  Why  does  a  lighted  stick,  rapidly  revolved,  look  like  a  circle  of  fire? 

8.  Explain  the  source  of  the  following  food  elements:    albumen,  fibrin,  casein, 

gluten,  gelatin. 

9.  (a)  Define  tidal  air,  residual  air,  reserve  air.    (b)  What  Is  meant  by  respiration 

through  the  skin? 
10.  Distinguish  between  the  lacteals  and  the  lymphatics,  describing  the  function 
of  each. 

THIRD  GRADE,   CLASS   B. 

1.  General  excellence,  including  neatness,  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Give  three  reasons  why  boys  who  use  tobacco  will  be  likely  to  have  an 

impaired  nervous  system. 

3.  Name  a  good  antidote  for  arsenical  i>olsonlng. 

4.  (a)  Is  the  retina  the  same  as  the  optic  nerve?    Explain,    (b)  Are  all  portions 

of  It  equally  sensitive  to  light?    Explain. 

5.  Define  suture,  dentine,  articulation,  pericardium,  otoliths. 

6.  Locate  the  thoracic  cavity  and  name  its  contents. 

7.  What  is  the  chief  use  of  the  Eustachian  tube? 

8.  What  is  the  effect  of  coffee  upon  the  human  system? 

9.  To  what  organs  are  fibers  of  the  pneumo-gastrlc  nerve  sent? 
10.  Describe  the  most  practicable  method  of  disinfecting  a  house. 

CLASS    A. 

1.  General  excellence,  including  neatness,  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Give  three  reasons  why  boys  who  use  tobacco  will  be  likely  to  have  an  impaired 

nervous  system. 

3.  Pending  the  arrival  of  a  physician,  what  may  be  done  for  a  child  suffering 

from  a  foreign  body  in  the  throat? 

4.  (a)  Is  the  retina  the  same  as  the  optic  nerve?    Explain,    (b)  Are  all  portions  of 

it  equally  sensitive  to  light?    Explain. 

5.  What  explanation  can  be  given  to  a  child  for  the  necessity  of  breathing  with 

closed  mouth  as  much  as  possible? 
0.  Locate  the  thoracic  cavity  and  name  its  contents. 
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7.  What  is  the  chief  use  of  the  Eustachian  tube? 

8.  What  is  the  effect  of  coffee  upon  the  human  system? 

9.  Why  are  two  light  woolen  garments  warmer  than  a  single  heavy  one? 
10.  Describe  the  most  practical  method  of  disinfecting  a  house. 


READING. 

ALL  GRADES. 
I 

The  train  from  out  the  castle  drew, 
But  Marmion  stopped  to  bid  adieu: 
"Though  something  I  might  plain/'  he  said, 
4    "Of  cold  respect  to  stranger  guest, 
Sent  hither  by  your  king's  behest. 

While  in  Tantallon's  towers  I  stay'd. 
Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  land, 
8    And,  noble  Earl,  receive  my  hand.' 


tt 


But  Douglas  round  him  drew  his  coat. 
Folded  his  arms  and  thus  he  spoke: 
"My  manors,  halls,  and  bowers  shall  still 

12    Be  open,  at  my  sovereign's  will, 
To  each  one  whom  he  lists,  howe'er 
Unmeet  to  be  the  owner's  peer. 
My  castles  are  my  king's  alone, 

16  From  turret  to  foundation-stone; 
The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own. 
And  never  shall  in  friendly  grasp 
The  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp.' 


II. 


»» 


—Walter  Scott. 


Then  I  saw  in  my  dream  that,  in  the  morning,  the  Shepherds  called  up 
Christian  and  Hopeful  to  walk  with  them  upon  the  mountains;  so  they  went 
forth  with  them  and  walked  awhile,  having  a  pleasant  prospect  on  every  side. 

4  Then  said  the  Shepherds,  one  to  another,  "Shall  we  show  these  Pilgrims  some 
wonders?"  So,  when  they  had  concluded  to  do  it,  they  led  them  first  to  the 
top  of  a  hill  called  Error,  which  was  very  steep  on  the  farthest  side,  and  bid 
them  look  down  to  the  bottom.    So  Christian  and  Hopeful  looked  down  and 

8  saw  at  the  bottom  several  men  dashed  all  to  pieces  by  a  fall  that  they  had  from 
the  top.  Then  said  Christian,  "What  meaneth  this?"  The  Shepherds  answered, 
"Have  you  not  heard  of  them  that  were  made  to  err  by  barkening  to  Hymeneus 
and  Philetus?"  They  answered,  "Yes."  Then  said  the  Shepherds,  "Those 
12  that  you  see  dashed  to  pieces  at  the  bottom  of  this  mountain  are  they;  and 
they  have  continued  to  this  day  unburied  (as  you  see),  for  an  example  to 
others  to  take  heed  how  they  clamor  or  how  they  come  too  near  the  brink  of 
this  mountain." 

—John  Bunyan. 

III. 

The  outward  eye  sees  outward  things  and  the  outside  of  things  only,  but 
the  inward  eye  is  emancipated  from  the  bonds  that  bind  its  brother.  The 
great  panorama  of  the  universe  limits  in  bounds  the  outward  organs  that 

4  behold  it,  gives  them  all  they  can  ask,  fills  them  with  all  they  can  receive. 
Splendid  and  majestic  as  are  the  heavens  and  the  earth  to  the  natural  eye, 
yet  they  are  solid,  opaque,  impervious.  But  to  the  subtle  and  pervading  intel- 
lect, this  solid  framework  of  the  universe  becomes  transparent;  its  densest  and 

8  darkest  textures,  crystalline.  To  the  intellect,  each  interior  fibre  and  atom  of 
things  is  luminous. 

— Hobacb  Mann. 
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SCHOOL  LAW. 

ALL  aRADES. 

1.  Name  the  two  requirements  in  the  bond  of  the  county  commissioner  of  schools. 

2.  What  is  a  legal  public  school,  and  how  distinguished  from  a  private  school  in 

our  compulsory  school  law? 

3.  (a)  For  what  purpose  may  a  school  district  issue  bonds?    (b)  In  districts  hav- 

ing fifty  children,  for  what  amount  may  bonds  be  issued? 

4.  What  means  are  provided  in  our  law  whereby  entrance  examination  to  the 

Michigan  Agricultural  College  may  be  taken? 

5.  Write  not  more  than  fifteen  lines,  giving  facts  concerning  the  uniform  text-book 

law  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1897. 


THEORY  AND  ART. 
ALL  GRADES. 

1.  Mention  some  of  the  elements  of  easy  control  of  pupils.    What  is  the  most  vital 

element  of  governing  power? 

2.  (a)  What  is  the  object  of  education?    (b)  Distinguish  between  a  truly  educated 

man  and  one  who  is  unlettered. 
8.  (a)  Of  what  value  is  nobility  of  sentiment  as  taught  by  memory  gems? 
(b)  In  what  way  would  you  introduce  such  work  into  your  programs? 

4.  What  are  the  advantages  accruing  from  an  orderly  system  of  work  in  the 

schoolroom? 

5.  Give  reasons  why  all  the  surroundings  of  children  in  school  should  be  cleanly 

and  beautiful? 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 
SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  General  excellence,  including  neatness,  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Give  a  short  character  sketch  of  the  most  noted  early  explorer  of  Northern 

Michigan. 

3.  How  did  the  Dutch  possessions  in  America  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  English? 

4.  When  and  where  was  tlie  treaty  of  peace  made  which  concluded  the  Revolu- 

tionary War?    What  were  its  terms? 

5.  Name  the  important  events  of  Jefferson's  administration. 

6.  (a)  What  was  the  first  political  party  that  went  into  a  presidential  election  on 

a  platform  of  hostility  to  slavery?  (b)  Wliat  was  the  first  successful  political 
party  on  this  platform? 

7.  What  was  the  Amnesty  Proclamation  and  when  and  by  whom  was  it  made? 

8.  Classify  aa  statesman,  inventor,  or  man  of  letters,  each  of  the  following: 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Thomas  Eklison,  Wm.  M.  Evarts,  Edgar  A.  Poe, 
Charles  Sumner.  John  W.  Foster,  Cyrus  McCormick,  Eugene  Field,  George 
Stephenson,  and  William  Windom. 

9.  Tell  of  the  acquisition  of  Alaska  and  explain  the  Alaskan  boundary  dispute. 
10.    Make  a  definite  statement  regarding  any  five  of  the  following: 

1.  Diaz,  0.  Aerial  Navigation. 

2.  Seth  Low,  7.  Arctic  Exploration, 

3.  President  Andrews,  8.  The  Hazleton  Horror, 

4.  President  of  Cuba,  9.  Florida's  Great  Canal. 

5.  Wireless  Telegraphy.  10.  Sec.  Sherman  and  the  Seal  Question. 

THIRD  GRADR,  CLASS   B. 

1.  General  excellence,  including  neatness,  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  By  what  voyages  and  discoveries  was  it  made  evident  to  the  people  of  Europe 

that  Columbus  had  not  found  the  Indies,  but  a  new  continent? 
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3.  Name  five  of  the  first  permanent  settlements  made  in  America.    (5  credits.)  * 

4.  Name  the  first  legislative  body  that  ever  convened  in  America  and  mention  one 

of  its  members. 

5.  Explain  Washington's  object  in  attacking  the  English  at  Germantown  and 

give  the  result  of  the  engagement 
<S.    (a)  What  two  states  were  the  last  to  ratify  the  Oonstitntion  of  the  United 
States?    (b)  For  what  reasons  did  some  leading  patriots  oppose  its  adoption? 

7.  During  whose  administration  was  the  Louisiana  Purchase  made?    Give  some 

idea  of  the  importance  of  this  purchase. 

8.  Taking  John  Quincy  Adams  as  your  subject,  make  brief  mention  of  his  early 

training,  his  political  party,  his  ability  and  service  to  his  country.  (15  credits.) 

9.  When  and  why  were  new  provisions  v  regarding  the  presidential  succession 

made?    What  were  these  provisions? 
10.    Make  a  definite  statement  regarding  any  five  of  the  following:-- 

1.  Diaz,  6.    Aerial  Navigation, 

2.  Seth  Low,  7.    Arctic  Exploration, 

3.  President  Andrews,  8.    The  Hazleton  Horror, 

4.  President  of  Cuba,  9.    Florida's  Great  Canal, 

5.  Wireless  telegraphy,  10.    Sec.  Sherman  and  the  Seal  Question. 

CLASS  A. 

1.  General  excellence,  including  neatness,  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Tell,  in  not  more  than  fifty  words,  the  story  of  Paul  Bevere's  ride. 

3.  Name  five  of  the  first  permanent  settlements  made  in  America.    (5  credits.) 

4.  Name  the  first  legislative  body  that  ever  convened  in  America  and  mention 

one  of  its  members. 
^.    Briefiy  describe  Washington's  journey  to  his  inauguration. 
€.    In  what  way  did  the  English  soldiers  make  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  school 

children  of  Boston? 

7.  Tell  the  story  of  Barbara  Freitchie,  if  possible  quoting  her  words  of  defiance. 

8.  Taking  John  Quincy  Adams  as  your  subject,  make  brief  mention  of  his  early 

training,  his  political  party,  his  ability  and  service  to  his  country.  (15  credits.) 

9.  Give,  as  to  a  class,  a  short  description  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York 

Harbor,  stating  approximate  dimensions,  date  and  purpose  of  erection,  and 
by  what  nation  presented. 

10.  Make  a  definite  statement  regarding  any  five  of  the  following: 

1.  Diaz,  6.  Aerial  Navigation, 

2.  Seth  Low,  7.  Arctic  Exploration, 

3.  President  Andrews,  8.  The  Hazelton  Horror, 

4.  President  of  Cuba,  9.  Florida's  Great  Canal, 

5.  Wireless  Telegraphy,  10.  Sec.  Sherman  and  the  Seal  Question. 
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DECISIONS    OF    SUPREME    COURT. 


I.     CAUVEIi  V.  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.  G  OF  BA'rTLE  CREEK  TOWNSHIP. 

The  i>lalntiflf.  on  the  11th  of  September.  1803,  entered  Into  a  contract  with  de- 
fendant, reading?  as  follows:  **It  Is  hereby  contracted  and  agreed  between  the 
district  board  of  school  district  No.  6,  In  the  township  of  Battle  Creek,  county  of 
Calhoun,  and  State  of  Michigan,  and  Gerald  Carver,  a  legallj'  qualified  teacher,  in 
said  township,  that  the  said  Gerald  Carver  shall  teach  the  school  of  said  district  for 
the  terra  of  nine  months  commencing  on  the  11th  day  of  September,  1893,  and 
the  said  Gerald  Carver  agrees  faithfully  to  keep  a  correct  list  of  the  pupils,  and 
tlie  age  of  each,  attending  school,  and  the  number  of  days  each  pupil  is  present, 
and  to  furnish  the  director  of  the  district  with  a  correct  copy  of  the  same  at  the 
close  of  school,  and  to  observe  and  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  established 
by  tlie  district  board.  Tlie  said  district  board,  in  behalf  of  said  district  agrees 
to  keep  the  school  house  in  good  repair:  to  provide  the  necessary  fuel;  to  keep  the 
scliool  house  in  comfortable  condition;  to  pay  said  Gerald  Carver  for  the  said 
services  as  teacher,  to  be  faithfully  and  truthfully  rendered  and  performed,  the 
sum  of  $250  per  year,  the  same  being  the  amount  of  wages  above  agreed  upon, 
to  be  paid  on  or  before  the  twentieth  day  of  .Tune,  1894,  provided  that  in  case 
said  G«^rald  Carver  sliall  be  dismissed  from  school  by  Ihe  district  board,  for  gross 
immorality  or  the  violation  of  this  contract,  or  shall  permit  his  certificate  of  quali- 
fication to  expire,  or  shall  have  said  certificafe  annulled  or  suspended  by  the 
(•ounty  l)oard  of  school  examiners,  or  other  lawful  authority,  he  sliall  not  he 
entitled  to  anj-  compensation  from  and  after  such  annulment,  suspension,  or  dis- 
missal." Plaintiff'  at  the  time  held  a  third  grade  certificate,  entitling  him  to  teach 
in  the  schools  of  Calhoun  county  for  one  year  from  September  1.  1893.  He  began 
teaching  on  September  11,  and  continued  until  March  9,  1894.  at  which  time  the 
usual  spring  vacation  occurred.  During  the  vacation  the  district  board  discharged 
him,  and  when  he  attempted  to  resume  his  labors  he  found  the  school  house  locked 
against  him.  riaintlfT  siwke  to  the  county  superintendent,  and  asked  him  If  he 
could  find  him  a  i)osltlon.  He  obtained  none,  and  remained  at  home  on  the  farm, 
and  at  tlie  end  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  employed  brought  this  action  to 
recover  pay  for  the  spring  term.  The  case  was  tried  before  a  Jury  at  the  circuit, 
and  verdict  returned  in  favor  of  defendant.     Plaintiff'  brings  error. 

A  large  number  of  assignments  of  error  are  found  In  the  record,  but  counsel  has 
groupe<l  them  under  few  heads,  and  really  the  questions  Involved  depend  upon  a 
construction  of  the  contract,  and  the  rights  of  the  respective  parties  thereunder, 
when  read  In  the  light  of  the  school  law.  The  learned  circuit  judge  expressed  him- 
self in  doubt  as  to  the  true  Interpretation  of  the  statute,  but,  being  required  to 
decide  the  lmi>ortant  questions  involved  without  opportunity  to  investigate,  gave  an 
interpretation  favorable  to  the  contention  of  defendant.  The  claim  made  by 
defendant  was  that  the  plaintiff  was  incomi>etent;  that  he  lacked  in  government, 
and  was  particularly  deficient  In  his  knowledge  of  grammar  and  language:  that  he 
misiironounced  certain  words,  and  that  he  failed  on  some  occasions  to  have  the 
school  house  sufficiently  warmed;  that  he  did  not  get  to  the  school  house  early 
enough  in  the  morning;  and  that  he  failed  to  keep  a  correct  list  of  the  grades  of 
his  ])upils.  I'iKiuestionably.  the  failure  of  the  plaintiff  to  observe  the  engagements 
of  his  contract  would  justify  the  school  l>oard  in  rescinding  the  contract.  These 
engagements  were:    First,  to  teach  the  school  for  nine  months;  second,  to  keep  a 

20 
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correct  list  of  the  pupils,  and  of  their  age  and  attendance;  and,  third,  to  observe 
and  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  established  by  the  district  board.  The  con-  % 
tract  provided,  in  effect,  that  the  plaintiff  might  be  dismissed  by  the  district  board 
for  gross  immorality,  or  the  violation  of  the  contract,  in  which  case  his  compen- 
sation should  cease,  as  also  in  case  his  certificate  expired  or  was  annullM  by  the 
county  board  of  school  examiners  or  other  lawful  authority.  There  was  no  charge 
of  immorality  brought  against  plaintiff,  and  no  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
school  were  adopted  by  the  school  board.  The  case  was  narrowed  down  to  the 
questions  of  whether  he  kept  correct  lists,  whether  he  broke  his  contract  by  failure 
to  keep  fires,  and  whether  the  board  had  the  right  to  discharge  him  for  incompe- 
tency. Indeed,  the  last  question  is  of  supreme  importance,  as  the  record  Indicates 
that  the  action  of  the  board  was  taken  on  this  ground.  The  circuit  judge  charged: 
**The  plaintiff  must  satisfy  you  by  a  fair  preponderance  of  the  evidence— that  Is,  a 
fair  weight  of  the  evidence— that  he  was  competent  to  teach  this  school,  to  govern 
and  control  it,  and  to  impart  his  knowledge  to  the  pupils,  and  that  he  lias  been 
reasonably  faithful  and  diligent  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  under  the  con- 
tract with  the  district.  I  Instruct  you  further  that  the  fact  that  plaintiff  held  a 
certificate  from  the  county  board  of  school  examiners,  authorizing  him  to  teach 
school,  would  not  prevent  the  school  district  from  legally  discharging  him  if  you 
believe  from  the  evidence  in  the  case  he  was  Incompetent,  or  unfit  to  have  the  man- 
agement of  this  school.  And  I  instruct  you  that  the  district  had  the  legal  right  to 
discharge  the  plaintiff  for  Incompetency  or  neglect  of  duty,  even  though  the  county 
board  may  not  have  seen  fit  to  annul  his  certificate."  We  think  these  instructions 
erroneous.  Section  5065,  How.  An.  St.,  provides:  "The  district  board  shall  hire 
and  contract  with  such  duly  qualified  teachers  as  may  be  required;  and  all  con- 
tracts shall  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  board  on  behalf  of  the 
district.  Said  contract  shall  specify  the  wages  agreed  upon  and  shall  require  the 
teacher  to  keep  a  correct  list  of  the  pupils,  and  the  age  of  each,  attending  the  school, 
and  the  number  of  days  each  pupil  is  present,  and  to  furnish  the  director  with  a 
Correct  copy  of  the  same  at  the  close  of  the  school.  Said  contract  shall  be  filed 
with  the  director,  and  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  contract  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
teacher.  No  contract  with  any  person  not  holding  a  legal  certificate  of  qualifica- 
tion then  authorizing  such  person  to  teach  shall  be  valid,  and  all  such  contracts 
shall  terminate,  if  the  certificate  shall  expire  by  limitation  and  shall  not  imme- 
diately be  renewed,  or  if  it  shall  be  suspended  or  revoked  by  proper  legal  authority." 
Section  5155  provides  that:  "The  board  of  school  examiners  may  suspend  or 
revoke  any  teacher's  certificate  for  any  reason  which  would  have  justified  said 
l)oard  in  wlthhholdlng  the  same  when  given— for  neglect  of  dut^r,  for  Incompetency 
to  instruct  or  govern  a  school,  or  for  immorality;  and  said  board  may,  within  its 
jurisdiction,  suspend,  for  immorality  or  incompetency  to  instruct  and  govern  a 
school,  the  effect  of  any  teacher's  certificate  that  may  have  been  granted  by  other 
lawful  authority."  This  contract  was  made  with  express  reference  to  these  pro- 
visions, and  the  law  carefully  guards  the  rights  of  the  patrons  of  the  school,  pro- 
viding for  a  preliminary  examination  and  for  the  annulment  of  the  certificate  In 
case  the  board  of  examiners  have  made  a  mistake.  If  anything  demonstrating  the 
impropriety  of  submitting  the  question  of  the  competency  of  a  teacher  to  a  jury  for 
determination  is  required,  it  Is  furnished  in  this  case.  It  appears  that  the  board 
of  examiners  had  a  meeting  to  consider  the  propriety  of  annulling  the  certificate  of 
plaintiff,  and  declined  to  do  so.  And  yet  pupils  were  called  to  give  evidence  to 
show  that  the  plaintiff  mispronounced  certain  words,  such  as  telegraphy,  Cuba, 
America,  and  others.  Who  is  to  furnish  the  standard  for  pronunciation?  Just  how 
broad  must  the  "a"  be  sounded  in  pronouncing  Cuba  or  America?  Should  these 
questions  be  left  to  the  jury  to  determine?  The  authorities  on  this  question  are 
not  numerous,  and  the  cases  which  have  arisen  are  generally  based  upon  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statutes  in  force  in  the  different  states.  The  case  of  Arnold  v.  School 
Dlst.,  78  Mo.  226,  goes  to  the  extreme  length  of  holding  that  the  school  board  has 
not.  under  the  statutes  in  force  in  that  state,  power  to  discharge  a  teacher  for  cruel 
treatment  and  profane  and  abusive  language  used  toward  pupils.  We  would  not 
be  prepared  to  follow  this  case.  A  better  rule  is  stated  In  Tripp  v.  School  Dist., 
50  Wis.  651,  7  N.  W.  840,  in  which  case  it  was  said:  "We  think  the  only  power 
which  the  board  have  to  discharge  a  teacher  is  the  power  which  they  may  exercise 
on  behalf  of  the  district  when  the  teacher  is  guilty  of  some  breach  of  his  contract, 
which,  at  common  law,  would  justify  an  employer  in  discharging  his  servant, 
or  when  the  teacher  has  lost  all  right  to  teach  the  school  by  reason  of  the  annul- 
ment of  his  certificate  in  the  way  prescribed  by  the  statute."    See,  also,  opinion 
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of  Maxwell,  J.,  in  Bays  v.  State,  6  Neb.  175.  There  Is  no  difficulty  in  saying  that 
a  teacher  is  bound  to  treat  his  pupils  in  a  humane  manner,  and  that  when  he  fails 
to  do  so  he  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  his  contract.  But  he  contracts,  so  far  as  com- 
petency is  concerned,  to  use  the  qualifications  which  it  has  been  determined  that  he 
has,  and  none  other. 

Plaintiff  also  contends  that  there  was  error  in  permitting  it  to  be  shown  that  he 
failed  to  build  fires  and  to  keep  the  school  house  comfortable.  We  think  the  parties 
themselves  placed  a  construction  upon  the  contract  which  imposed  this  duty  upon 
plaintiff,  and  that  he  assumed  that  duty;  that  there  was,  therefore,  no  error  com- 
mitted in  that  regard. 

Complaint  was  also  made  that  the  plaintiff  did  not  keep  a  proper  grade  register. 
No  such  register  was  stipulated  for  in  the  contract.  The  evidence  shows  that  the 
pupils  were  graded,  but  the  grade  of  each  was  noted  on  a  list  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged. The  defendant  offered  testimony  to  show  a  rule  or  regulation  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  requiring  a  grade  register,  but  our  attention  is 
not  called  to  any  provision  of  law  empowering  the  superintendent  or  school  exam- 
iners to  enlarge  or  modify  the  contract  between  the  school  board  and  the  teacher. 
If  the  plaintiff  kept  such  a  list  as  the  contract  called  for,  the  defendant  was  not 
authorized  to  demand  anything  more;  certainly  not  until  the  close  of  his  service. 
School  Directors  v.  Reddick,  77  111.  628. 

The  other  questions  do  not  require  discussion.  As  to  the  duty  of  plaintiff  to  seek 
other  employment,  and  the  burden  of  showing  whether  it  could  have  been  ob- 
tained, the  cases  of  Smith  v.  School  Dist,  69  Mich.  589,  37  N.  W.  567,  and  Farrell 
V.  School  Dist.,  98  Mich.  43,  56  N.  W.  1053,  sufficiently  cover  the  ground.  Judg- 
ment reversed,  and  new  trial  ordered.    The  other  justices  concurred. 


II.     SCHAFER  V.  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.  1,  BARAGA. 

Plaintiff  sued  to  recover  for  a  breach  of  contract  made  March  1,  1893,  which  he 
claims  authorized  him  to  teach  the  school  of  defendant,  for  the  school  year  com- 
mencing September  4,  1893.  In  the  circuit  court  a  verdict  was  directed  in  favor 
of  the  school  district.    Plaintiff  appeals. 

The  resolution  authorizing  the  making  of  the  contract  was  adopted  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  board  of  education,  called  upon  a  two  days  notice,  held  March  1st. 
This  notice  was  served  upon  four  members  of  the  board,  all  of  whom  were  present. 
It  was  not  served  upon  the  fifth  member  of  the  board,  who  was  absent  from  the 
school  district  the  day  the  notice  was  issued,  and  did  not  return  until  the  day 
after  the  meeting  was  held.  The  resolution  authorizing  the  making  of  the  contract 
received  the  votes  of  but  two  of  the  members  of  the  board  who  attended  the 
meeting.  The  record  does  not  show  the  other  two  members  voted  at  all.  The 
statute  authorizing  the  holding  of  special  meetings  of  the  l)oard  required  at  least  a 
three-days  notice  to  be  given.  Laws  1891,  p.  223,  §  6.  If  the  three  days  notice 
required  by  the  statute  had  been  given,  the  fifth  member  of  the  board  would  have 
been  at  home  when  the  meeting  was  held.  In  Dill.  Mun.  Corp.  §  264,  it  Is  said: 
"Such  great  importance  is  attached  to  notice  that  it  can  only  be  waived  by  uni- 
versal consent,  but,  if  every  member  of  a  select  body  be  present  at  a  regular  or 
stated  meeting,  or  at  a  special  meeting,  they  may,  if  every  one  consents,  but  not 
otherwise,  transact  any  business  though  no  notice  is  given  or  an  insufficient  notice." 
It  is  conceded  the  notice  was  insufficient,  and  that  one  member  of  the  l)oard  was 
not  present.  The  board  had  no  authority,  in  the  absence  of  one  of  the  members, 
to  authorize  the  making  of  this  contract  at  this  meeting.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
discuss  the  other  questions  presented  in  plaintifTs  brief,  for  the  reason  that  the 
argument  proceeds  upon  an  assumption  of  facts  shown  by  the  record  not  to  exist. 
Judgment  is  affirmed.    The  other  justices  concurred. 
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TREASUREirS  REPORT,  U.  OF  M. 

To  the  Finance  Committee,  Board  of  Regents,  Uniyersity  of  Michigan: 

Gentlemen— Herewitli  I  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1897: 

Respectfully, 

H.  SOULE,  Treasurer. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  in  the  treasury,  July  1,  1896 $21,793  71 

From  State  Treasurer,  account  of  special  appropriations. .        6,000  00 

State  Treasurer,  account  of  current  expenses 187.410  18 

earnings  and  miscellaneous  sources 199,939  48 

balance  overdrawn,  June  30,  1897 6,492  36 

$421,635  73 


it 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 
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To  special  fund  accounts $10,570  95 

"    general  fund  accounts  411,004  78 

$421,035  73 

GENERAL    FUND. 

RECEIPTS  TO  THE  GENERAL  FUND.     . 

From  balance.  July  1,  1896 $31,613  32 

State  Treasurer,  account  of  1-6  mill  tax $141,249  90 

State  Treasurer,  account  of  University  interest ....       46,160  19 

interest  on  bank  deposits 5,006  19 

sale   of   dental   supplies 5.430  27 

miscellaneous  sources    1,565  40 

general  library— sale  of  duplicate  books 119  80 

"      University  hospital   15,176  56 

"      homoeopathic  hospital  2.800  34 

$217,508  74 

From  students*  fees: 

Literary  department  $49,115  00 

Engineering  department    12,110  00 

Medical  department   20,822  50 

Law  department 30,090  00 

Pharmacy  department   3,592  50 

Dental  department 9,010  00 

Homceopathic  department  2,060  00 

Chemical  laboratory   12,309  19 

Mechanical  laboratory   1.370  00 

Hygienic  laboratory 2.893  03 

Physiological  laboratory   144  00 

Botanical  lalwratory 709  00 

Pathological  laboratory   1.235  00 

Zoological  laboratory    571  20 
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Electrical  Engineering  laboratory $479  00 

Electrotherapeutical  laboratory 9G0  00 

Anatomical  laboratory  2,090  00 

Histological  laboratory 1,577  00 

Medical  demonstrations 4,560  00 

Gymnasium   lockers    2,378  00 

Drawing  boards  210  00 

Key  deposits   283  00 

Pharmacological  laboratory  70  00 

Summer  schools   G,072  50 

Diplomas 5,100  00 
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Students'  fees  received,  total $109,810  92  $169,810  92 

Students'  fees  refunded 5.683  33 


Students'  fees,  net $164,127  59 


DISBURSEMENTS  FROM    THE  GENERAL  FUND. 


$418,932  9K 


I'o  general  pay   roll $133,790  34  $133,790  34  $133,790  34 

"    engineering  department  pay   roll    31,366  24      31,36(5^ 

'*    engineering  department  expenses   801  63      32,167  87 

"    law  department  pay  roll 28,750  00      28,750  00 

"    law  department  booljs 1,189  52 

law  department  expenses 855  53      30,795  05. 

me<lical  department  pay  roll 35,175  00      35,175  00 

medical  department  books 2,436  25 

medical  department  expenses 530  17      38,141  42 

pljarmacy  department  pay  roll 19,487  67       19,487  67 

pharmacy  department  expenses 8,265  78      27,753  45 

dental  department  pay  roll 11.500  00       11,.500  00 

dental  department  books 40  34 

dental  department  expenses   4,845  08       1(;,385  42 

rniversity  liospital,  pay  roll 6,571  2ti        6,571  26 

T'niversity  hospital  exiwnses 10,549  98       17.121  24 

homoeopathic  hospital,  pay  roll -1,781  00         1,781  00 

homoeopathic  hospital,   expenses 5,143  73        6,924  73 

$268,421  51 


T'niversity  hospital  office .3,117  14 

contingent  expenses 9,743  50 

repairs   5,663  52 

fuel   and   lights 16,387  20 

general  library,  books 11,140  56 

general  library,  expenses 489  87 

athletic  grounds 1.102  90 

tennis  court    198  .")9 

lioiiioeopathic  college,  books 221  87 

**    lioiuoeopathlc  collegf*.   expenses 300  73 

mat(»ria  medica   507  18 

l)ostage   1.9.%5  25 

advertising  and  printing 3,13(5  76 

muscnim  487  23 

Iwtanlcal  laboratory  712  12 

histological  laboratory 479  75 

hyglonh*  lal)oratory    3,4(K5  89 

zoological  laboratory   1.272  31 

mechanical   laboratory    1,391  41 

pathological  laboratory   859  79 

phywUdogloal  lalwrntory   223  42 

l)hyKical  lal>oratory 404  69 

anatomical  laboratory  2,145  14 
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theory  and  practice  laboratory ^578  81 

opthaliDological  laboratory 15  65 

electrotberapeutical  laboratory  441  06 

nervous  diseases 65  27 

surgical  demonstrations 226  94 

astronomical  observatory  222  24 

summer  school 5,117  59 

summer  school  of  law 661  06 

gymnasium    244  39 

fees  refunded  5,683  33 

bindery    1,706  18 

school  Inspection  710  28 

insurance 2,980  75 

horse  and  cart 570  07 

carpenter  shop  798  75 

Lewis  art  collection 447  26 

women's  gymnasium  18,472  85 

geology  73  96 

water  supply 1,438  09 

commencement  expenses 752  41 

Latin  department  i  230  13 

Greek  department 28  45 

mineralogy    27  51 

music    18  75 

dermatology    7  00 

oriental  languages   113  61 

diseases  of  women  and  children 110  25 

general  catalogue 12  75 

diplomas 882  05 

$411,064  78 

Balance  In  treasury,  June  30,  1897 7,868  20 


$418,932  98 


SPECIAL    FUND    ACCOUNTS. 

HOMCEOPATHIC  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

Receipts. 

From  State  Treasurer $6,000  00 

Miscellaneous  earnings. . t 30  00 

Balance  overdrawn  June  30,  1897. 14,360  50 

Disbursements, 

Balance  overdrawn  July  1.  1896 $9,821  56 

Salaries  of  professors  and  employes 10,500  00 

Vouchers  for  expenses 69  00 


$20,390  56 


$20,390  56 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 


Receipts. 


Balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1896. 


$1  95 


$1  95 


Disbursements. 


Vouchers  for  expenses 


$1  95 


$1  95 
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GIFTS    AND    TRUST    FUNDS. 

I 

Under  this  head  are  included  gifts  and  other  funds  which  the  Regents  have 
received  from  time  to  time  from  benefactors  for  special  purposes,  and  to  which 
lists  during  the  year  have  been  added: 

F.  D.  Bennett  scholarship  fund ! $150  00 

The  Detroit  Archaeological  fund 200  00 

Librar.v  of  early  Chirstian  literature  fund,  by  D.  M.  Ferry.  205  00 

Jamc^s  E.  Scripps  library  fund 527  90 

WATERMAN    G^TdNASIUM. 

Receipts, 

Earnings    $20  75  $20  75 

Disbursements, 
Balance  overdrawn  July  1,  1896 $20  75  $20  75 

PHILO  PARSONS    FUND. 

Receipts. 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1896 $89  03 

Interest 3  W 

$02  07 

Disbursements, 

Balance  in  treasury  June  30,  1897 $92  67  $92  07 

MARY  JANE  PORTER  FUND. 

Receipts, 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1890 $711  23         $711  23 

Disbursements.  • 

Transferred  to  women's  gymnasium  fund $711  23         $711  23 

GOETHE  FUND. 

Receipts. 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1896 $265  68 

Interest *  9  53 

$275  21 

Disbursements. 

Vouchers    $<V4  21 

Balance  in  treasury  June  30,  1897 211  00 

$275  21 

ELISHA  JONES  CLASSICAL  FELLOWSHIP. 

Receipts. 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1896 $4  31 

From  Mrs.   Elisha  Jones 500  00 

Interest    1  46 

$505  77 
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Diftbursementa. 

Vouchers    $5CM)  00 

Balance  In  treasury  June  30,  1807 5  77 

$505  77 

CXDNTINGENT  FUND. 

Rccciptti. 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1.  ISiM*. .$:i,lKS  y4       if:\ASH  04 

DiahitrsniicntH, 

Transferred  to  women's  ^rynmasluni  fund ;^*{,188  04      $:^.188  04 

WOMEN'S  GYMNASIUM. 

Reiripts. 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1,  ISJMi J^l.UO  -Jt) 

Transfer.  Mary  J.  Porter  fund 711  2;{ 

Transfer,  contingent  fund ;M88  04 

(?ifts  tUiO  57 

Balan<e  overdrawn  June  .'{0,  1807 1.(532  47 

.$7,348  .50 

Diffburitcmrnts. 

Vouchers  $7,348  .50       $7,348  50 

COYL  COLLECTION. 
RciTlpts, 

Balan<-e  in  treasury  July  1.  1800 $10,410  81 

Interest  028  23 

$11,045  04 

nisbiirsniH'iitx. 

A'oucherst $275  28 

Balance  in  treasury  June  .30.  1807 10,7fiS)  70 

$11,045  04 

BUHL  LAW    LIBRARY. 

Riceipts. 

Balan<e  in  treasury  July  1.   181K5 $10,<W4  77 

Interest 240  01 

$10,804  CA 

Disbursanrntfi. 

Vouchei-s    $8..370  80 

Balance  in  treasury  June  .30,  1807 2.514  88 

$10.8J)4  08 

SETH   HARRISON  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND. 

Rrreipts. 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1.  1800 $24.S>02  02 

Interest    1,478  78 

$20,471  40 
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Dlabursvnwnts. 

Vouchers    $7(H  5() 

Balauco  in  treasury  June  30,  1897 2r),7(»l)  DO 

:f;20,471  40 

CLASS  OP  NINETY-FOUK  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND. 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1.  1800 $4:^5  81 

Interest    11)  47 

(Jifts    ITkS  SO 

$(n4  as 

DixhursrinriitH. 
Balance  In  treasury  .June  30, 1897 $014  OS         $014  08 

FORD-MESSER  FUND. 
RccciittM. 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1890 $10.1<M1  49 

From  the  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Corydon   L.  Ford 

on  account  of  bequest 2,000  00 

Interest    («S  i;{     .$12,804  02 

Disbiirsnnrnts. 

Balance  in  treasury  June  .30.  1897 $12,804  02    $12,801  02 

THE  PHILLIPS  SCHOLARSHIPS  FUND. 

JicfTiiits. 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1890 .$4ri  87 

From  the  (»state  of  Henry  Philliiis .300  4.3 

Interest    .3  Til 

$.3."M;  87 

!>ishiirsniirnts. 

Voucjiers    $1J)0  7.') 

Balance  in  treasury  June  .30,  1897 KMJ  12 

$:j;V;  87 

MUSIC  HALL  FUND. 

RrfThits. 

BnliUK-e  in  tn»asury  July  I.  1SJM5 $l.tK)4  KI 

Interest   40  70 

.$1,044  80 

!>ixhurH('nn'nts. 
Balan<-c  in  treasury  June  .30.  18J)7 $1,044  sr,      $1,044  Hi\ 

NINETY-SIX  CLASS  MEMORIAL. 

RrrriptM. 

Inten»st   $0  8.3 

Subscriptions  jmld .''»9  tK) 

|50  8.3 

21 
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DishursvmcHta. 

Balance  overdrawn  July  1,  1896 $35  11 

Vouchers  5  80 

Balance  in  treasury  June  30,  1897 18  92 


PARKE-DAVIS  FUND. 

Receipts. 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1806 $9  25 

Interest 37 


From  Frederick  Stearns  &  Co $300  00 

Interest 77 


Disbursements, 

yonchers    $300  (K) 

Balance  in  treasury  June  30,  1897 77 


Vouchers    $238  10 

Bjilance  in  treasury  June  30.  1897 26  90 


$59  83 


$9  62 


Disbursements. 
Balance  in  treasury  June  30,  1897 $9  62  $9  02 

STEARNS  PHARMACY  FELLOWSHIP  FUND. 

Ketripts. 


$300  77 


$300  77 


DETROIT  ARCH.«OLOGICAL  FUND. 

Receipts. 

Gift' $200  00         $200  00 

Disbursements. 

9 

Balance  in  treasury  June  30.  1897 $200  00         $200  00 

LIBRARY  OF  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE. 

Receipts. 

Gift  from  D.  M.  Ferry $2a')  00         $2fi5  00 

Disbursements. 


$2(r)  00 


JAMES  K.   SCRIPPS    LIBRARY  FUND. 

Raripts, 

Gift    $527  90         $527  90 

DisbursenientM. 

Vouchers    $527  75 

Balance  in  treasury  June  30.  1897 15 

$527  90 
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P.  D.  BENNETT  SCHOLARSHIP. 

Receipts, 
Gift    $150  00         $150  00 

Di8fmr»ertienUi, 
Vouchers $150  00         $150  00 


RECAPITULATION. 

GIFT    FUND  BALANCES. 

Pbilo  Parsons*   fund $92  07 

Goethe  fund  211  00 

Elisha  Jones  classical  fellowship  fund 5  77 

Coyl  collection  fund 10,769  7G 

Buhl  law  library  fund 2,514  88 

Seth  H.irrison  scholarship  fund 25,769  90 

The  '94  class  scholarship  fund 614  08 

The  Ford-Messer  fund 12,804  62 

The  Phillips  scholarships  fund 106  12 

Music  hall  fund 1,044  86 

'96  class  memorial  fund 18  92 

The  Parke-Davis  fund 9  62 

The  Frederick  Steams  fund 77 

The  Detroit  Archeological  fund 200  00 

The  early  Christian  literature  fund 26  90 

The  J.   E.   Scripps   fund 15 

$54,250  02 

Deduct  for  overdrawn  balance,  women's  gymnasium 1,632  47 

Total  in  gift  funds $52,617  55 
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REPORTS    OF    COUNTY   COMMISSIONERS    OF    SCHOOLS,    EXAMINATION  QITESTIONS 
DECISIONS  OF  SUPREME  COURT  AND  REPORT  OF  TREASURER  OF  UNIVERSITY. 

Adair,  A.  C,  school  commiesioner,  report  of 66 

Alcona  rooDiy,  report  of  school  commissioner 3 

Alger  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 4 

Allefcan  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 6 

Allen,  Albert,  school  commissioner,  report  of 66 

Alpenacounty,  report  of  school  commissioner 6 

Ames,  A.  E.,  school  commissioner,  report  of 57 

Antrim  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 7 

Arenac  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 8 

Bailey,  R.  D.,  school  commissioner,  report  of 69 

Baraga  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 9 

Barry  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 10 

Bath,  William,  Fchool  commissioner,  report  of 30 

Bay  countF,  report  of  pchool  commissioner 11 

Beadle,  Flora  J.,  a^hool  commissioner,  report  of 10 

Bellinger,  Fwd,  school  commissioner,  report  of 89 

Bennett,  B.,  school  commissioner,  report  of 64 

Benzie  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 18 

Berrien  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 13 

Bird,  J.  W.,  school  commiMioner,  report  of 62 

Bradshaw,  F.  M.,  school  commissioner,  report  of. 42 

Branch  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 16 

Bristol,  O.  L.,  school  commissioner,  report  of 79 

Calhoun  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 17 

Campbell,  T.  O.,  school  commissioner,  report  of 27 

Case,  James  A.,  school  commissioner,  report  of 6 

Cass  county,  report  of  school  commissioner  19 

Cavanaugh,  M.  J.,  school  commissioner,  report  of 83 

Chippewa  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 21 

Chisholm,  J.  A.,  school  commissioner,  report  of 78 

Clapp,  Ashley,  school  commissioner,  report  of 41 

Clare  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 22 

Clarke,  Erneet  P  ,  school  commissioner,  report  of 13 

Clinton  county,  report  of  school  commissioaer 23 

Compulsory  school  law,  discussed  in  reports  of  school  commissioners 18-84 

Cone,  C.  E.,  school  commissioner,  report  of 19 

Conlin,  Thomas,  school  commissioner,  report  of 87 

Cooperation  of  patrons,  disooesed  in  reports  of  school  commissioners 6-84 

County  associations,  discussed  in  reports  of  school  commissioners 6-84 

County  commissioners  of  schools,  reports  of 4-84 

Crawford  county,  report  of  school  commissioner ^      24 

Crawford,  R.  J.,  (>chool  commissioner,  report  of 45 

Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 151-166 

Delta  county,  report  of  school  connnissioner 26 

Demoray,  A.  N.,  school  commissioner,  report  of 58 
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Deuel,  A.  I*,  school  oommiseioner,  report  of 87 

Dlcklnison  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 26 

Easterday,  T.  R.,  school  commissioner,  report  of 21 

Emmet  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 27 

Erskine,  Edward,  school  commissioner,  report  of 72 

Evert,  John,  school  commissioner,  report  of 76 

Examination  questions 87-149 

Examinations,  discussed  in  reports  of  school  commissioners 8-84 

Fox^orthy,  H.  O.,  school  commissioner,  report  of 84 

Frederick,  Alonzo,  school  commissioner,  rexK>rt  of 8 

French,  W.  H.,  school  commissioner,  report  of 29 

Qladwin  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 27 

Gtoodenow,  Cora  M.,  school  commissioner,  report  of. 71 

Qorton,  Stewatt,  school  commissioner,  report  of 67 

Grand  Traverse  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 28 

Hale,  E.  B.,  school  commissioner,  report  of di 

Hall,  Ezra  8.,  school  commissioner,  report  of 56 

Hall,  Mrs.  L.  E.  W.,  school  commissioner,  report  of 46 

Hillsdale  coo nty,  report  of  school  commissioner 20 

Houghton  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 80 

Humphrey,  J.  W.,  school  commissioner,  reportof 6 

Huron  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 32 

loglis,  Julia  A.,  school  commissioner,  reportof 8 

Inspiration  institutes,  discussed  in  reports  of  school  commissioners 4-84 

Ionia  county,  repozt  of  school  commissioner 84 

loBCOcounty,  reportof  school  commissioner 85 

Iron  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 87 

Isabella  county,  report  of  school  commissioner '. 89. 

Jackson  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 40 

Jenkins,  J.  R.,  school  commissioner,  reportof... 7 

Kalamazoo  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 41 

Keeler,  Ed  w^ard,  school  commissioner,  report  of 43 

Keweenaw  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 42 

Lapeer  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 43 

Lenawee  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 43 

Libraries,  discussed  in  reports  of  school  commissioners 4-84 

MacKenzle,  Mary,  school  commissioner,  reportof 50 

Maoklem,  H.  A.,  school  commissioner,  reportof 75 

Macomb  county,  report  of  school  commissioner.. 45 

3ianistee  county,  rexmrt  of  school  commissioner 46 

Marquette  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 47 

Marvin,  Flora  M.,  school  commissioner,  reportof 24 

Mason  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 50 

Biaybee.  William  H.,  school  commissioner,  report  of 40 

McOee,  J.  F.,  school  commissioner,  reportof 12 

McKanna,  M.  J.,  school  commissioner,  rexK>rt  of 9 

Mo Wethy,  George  W.,  school  commissioner,  report  of 28 

Mecoeta  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 51 

Menominee  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 62 

Michael,  J.  D.,  school  commissioner,  reportof 51 

Midland  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 55 

Missaukee  county,  report  of  school  commissioner.. 56 

Mills,  Melinda  L., school  commissioner,  reportof 65 

Monroe  county,  reportof  school  commissioner 67 

Montcalm  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 68 
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Montgomery,  J.  B.,  school  commiBsioner,  report  of 47 

Mnnaon,  O.  F.,  school  commissioner,  report  of 8S 

Newaygo  county,  report  of  school  commiasioner 60 

Oakland  county,  report  of  school  commlsiioner 61 

Ooeana  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 08 

Ogemaw  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 64 

O^Leary,  J.  A.,  school  commissioner,  report  of 88 

Ontonagon  county,  report  of  school  commiseloner 66 

Osceola  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 66 

Oscoda  couDty,  report  of  school  commissioner 67 

Osgerby,  J.  K.,  school  commissioner,  report  of 86 

Otsegocounty,  report  of  school  commissioner 6d 

Ottawa  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 71 

Palmer,E.  D.,  school  commissioner,  report  of 88 

Palmerlee,  C  E.,  school  commissioner,  report  of 48 

Parmenter,  Ed.  L.,  school  commissioner,  report  of 86 

Payne,  E.  O.,  school  commissioner,  report  of 78 

Presque  Isle  county,  report  of  school  commissioner...- 78 

Professional  preparation  of  teachers,  diteussed  in  reports  of  school  commissioners 4-84 

Questions  for  examinations,  county 100-149 

sUte 87-100 

Randall,  A.  G.,  school  commissioner,  report  of 17 

Reading  Circle  Work,  discussed  in  reports  of  school  commissioners. 9-84 

Reavey,  T.  J.,  school  commissioner,  report  of 80 

Report  of  treasurer  of  University 156 

Roscommon  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 78 

Saginaw  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 78 

Sanilac  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 75 

Schall,  H.  W.,  school  commissioner,  report  of 4 

Schoolcraft  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 78 

School  grounds,  discussed  in  reports  of  school  commissioners 8-84 

Schoolroom  decorations,  discussed  in  reports  of  scnool  commissioners 8-84 

Shiawassee  county,  report  of  school  com misMoners 70 

Smith,  A.  P.,  school  commissioner,  report  of 25 

Smith,  J.  W.,  school  commissioner,  report  of 11 

Snowdon,  H.  H.,  school  commissioner,  report  of 61 

Special  days,  discussed  in  reports  of  school  commissioners 4-84 

Spencer,  D.  E.,  school  commissioner,  report  of 38 

SclUson,  F.  C,  school  commissioner,  report  of 69 

St.  Joseph  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 76 

Supreme  Court  Decisions: 

Breach  of  contract 168 

Signature  of  contract 165 

Township  rallies,  discussed  in  reports  of  school  commissioners 5-86 

Township  unit  systtm,  discussed  in  reports  of  school  commibsioners 21-84 

Tuscola  county,  report  of  i^chool  commissioner 80 

University  of  Michigan,  report  of  treuurer 154 

Van  Buren  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 82 

VentllatioD,  discussed  in  reports  of  school  commissioners 3-84 

Washtenaw  county,  report  of  school  commissioner gS 

Wexford  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 84 

Winston,  R.  M.,  school  commissiuner,  report  of 2:1 

Wisner,  M.  W.,  school  commissioner,  report  of 16 

Woolsey,  Qeorge  A.,  school  comuiiesloner,  report  of 73 


TR^NSA-OTIONS 


OF    THE 


FORTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 


HELD     AT 


LANSING,  MICHIGAN,  DECEMBER  27-30,  1897 


OFFIOiJRS 


or  THK 


MICHIGAN   STATE  TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION, 


FROM    I860    TO    1897. 


President. 

Vice  President. 

Vice  President. 

Secretary. 

Treasurer. 

im) 

K.  L.  Ripley 

J.  M.  B.  SlU 

G.  H.  Botsford.. 

J.  J.  Sadler 

John  Richards 

J.  M.  B.  SUL 

1801 

E  B.  Fairfield... 

Edward  Olney 

W.  S.  Perry 

G.  H.  Botsford. 

18tt 
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W.  8.  Perry 

D.  B  Briggs- 

John  Goodlson 

G.  H.  Botsford- 

186S 

O.  Hosford 

J.  M.  B.  811L 

E.  A.  Strong 

H.  S.  Bush 

G.  H.  Botsford. 

1M4 

Daniel  Putnam... 

W.  H.  Payne 

Louis  McLouth.. 

U.  W.  Law  ton.... 

Merritt  Moore 

G.  H.  Botsford. 

18fl6 

W.  H.  Payne.... 

E  A.  Strong 

Merritt  Moore 

John  Goodlson. 

IMW 

W.  H.  Payne.... 

H.  A.  Latson 

H.  Z.  Potter 

C.  F.  R  Bellows.. 

John  Goodlson. 

\m7 

D.  P.  Maybe w... 

E  A.  Strong.... 

V.  P.  Uldman 

C.  F.  R  Bellows.. 

John  Goodlson. 

18m 

H.  L.  Wayiand.. 

N.  H.  WlncheU.. 

J.  W.  Ewlng 

C.  F.  R   Bellows.. 

John  Goodlson. 

1860 

T.  C.  Abbott 

C.  B  Thomas.... 

N.  H.  WlncheU... . 

C.  F.  R  BeUows.. 

John  Goodlson. 

1870 

Duane  Doty 

U.  W.  Law  ton.. 

Z.  Truesdale 

Ruth  Hoppln 

Julia  A.  King 

Harriet  Barnes. 

1871 

Duane  Doty 

J.  D.  Estabrook.. 

0.  D.  Thompson... 

a  R  Gass. 

1872 

J.  F.  Nichols. ... 

L.  A.  Frazer 

C.  B.  Thomas. 

M.  M.  Rose 

a  R  Gass. 

187S 

James  B.  Angell 

J.  C.  Jones 

A.  J.  Daniels 

G.  M.  Clay  burg.... 

a  R  Gass. 

1874 

Daniel  Putnam . . 

L  Wellington.... 

W.  H.  Payne 

H.  S.  TarbeU 

E  V.  W.  Brokaw. 

1875 

H.  S.  TarbeU.-.. 

Austin  George... 

J.  C.  Jones 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Perkins 

E.  V.  W.  Brokaw. 

1870 

W.  8.  Perry 
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Julia  A.  King 

W.  L   Eaton 

C.  a  Thomas. 

18T7 

C.  F.  R  Bellows 

W.  H.  Osband... 

Geo.  E  Cochrane. 

W.  C.  HiU 

C.  B,  Thomas. 

1878 

Krtward  Olney... 
E.  A.  Strong 

A.  J.  Daniels 

Austin  George... 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Osband 
MLss  F.  E  Cushman 

Delos  Fall 

C.  a  Thomas. 

1879 

Delos  FaU 

C.  a  Thomas. 

1880 

C.  B  ThomaH 

Henry  N.  French 

E  P.  Church 

Z.  C    Spencer 

O.  D.  Thompson.   . 

Z  Truesdale. 

1881 

AuHtln  George... 

I.  M.   Wellington 

M.  T.  Gass 

Z  Truesdale. 

1882 

W.  J.  Beal 

H  P.  Church  .... 

E.  B.  Fairfield 

David  HoweU 

H.  R  Gass. 

1888 

J.  Estabrook 

A.  J.  Daniels 

O.  C.  Seelye 

H.  R  PattengUl. 

S.  G.  Burkhead. 

1884 

Z.  C.  Spencer... 

I.  N.  Mitchell.... 

F.  A.  Barbour 

H.  C.  Rankin 

Clark  Stanton. 

18K!> 

Louis  McLouth.. 

E  P   Church... 

J.  L.  Lucas 

Wesley  Sears 

C.  T.  Grawn. 

1880 

David  HowcU..-. 

E  C.  Thompson. 

J.  G.  Plowman 

George  Barnes 

A.  C.  Brower. 

1887 

J.   W.  Ewlng 

D.  A.  Stevens. . . 

J.  A.  Stewart 

C.  W    PickelL 

E  L.  Briggs. 

1888 

E  P.  Church..-. 

W.  D.  Clisbe 

P.  M.  Parker 

E  C.  Thompson.  . 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Chaffee. 

1880 

L.  R  Fiske 

A.  E  Haynes 

J.  W.  Sinmions..  . 

H.  M  SlauHon 

Mary  E  TUton. 
W.  H.  Cheever. 

18M) 

J.  G.  Plowman  . . 

A.  Hadlock 

C.  N.  KendalL 

D.  A.  Hammond.  . 

1801 

Orr  Shurtz 

J.  W.  Simmons.. 

C.  T.  Grawn 

W.  W.  Chalmers  . 

C.  L.  Bemls. 

1882 

Henry  N.  French 

A.  J.  Murray 

C.  N.  KendalL 

W.  H-  Honey 

J.  A.  Stewart. 

1808 

W.  H.  Cheever-. 

F.  E  Converse.. 

F.  D,  Davis 

C.  O.  Hoyt 

S.  a  Laird. 

1804 

C.  T.  Grawn 

A.  Lodeman 

N.  A*.  Richards... 

F.  R  Hathaway... 

T.  L.  Evans. 

1806 

E  C.  Thompson. 

A.  J.  Murray 

M.  A.  Whitney.... 

Chas.  McKenny.... 

G.  R  Catton. 

1800 

C.  O.  Hoyt 

E  L  Briggs- 

J.  A.  Stewart 

J.  D.  Schlllet 

H.  T.  Blodgett. 
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Secretary, 
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1896-99. 
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Lista  Book  waiter,  Big  Rapids. 
Luella  A.  Britton,  Owosso. 
Ethel  Brown,  Hastings. 
Gertrude  Brundage,  Lansing. 


R.  D.  Briggs,  Howell. 

C.  F.  R.  Bellows,  Battle  Creek. 

Wm.  Billis,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Hugh  Brown,  Pontiac. 

Dr.  R.  G.  Boone,  Ypsilanti. 

J.  H.  Brown,  Fowler. 

Cecil  J.  Barnum,  Goodrich. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Beal,  Agricultural  College. 

B.  E.  Blanchard,  West  Bay  City. 

George  R.  Brandt,  Wayne. 

Wells  G.  Brown,  Paw  Paw. 

Wm.  O.  Beal,  Agricultural  College. 

T.  P.  Bauer,  Monroe. 

Albert  W.  Bolt,  Galesburg. 

Chas.  E.  Barr,  Albion. 

Henry  Benner,  Albion. 

F.  A.  Barbour,  Ypsilanti. 

B.  L.  D'Ooge,  Ypsilanti. 

S.  Gordon  Burkhead,  Charlotte. 

H.  Z.  Brock,  Hancock. 

H.  T.  Blodgett,  Ludington. 

A.  F.  Benson,  Owosso. 

E.  A.  Barnhart,  Ypsilanti. 

C.  L.  Bemis,  Ionia. 

Robt.  E.  Barbour,  Highland  Park. 

Mrs.  Robt.  E.  Barbour,  Highland  Park. 

Walter  M.  Bishop,  Naomi. 

J.  I.  Bricker,  Three  Rivers. 

W.  T.  Bishop,  Lansing. 

Dr.  Henry  B.  Baker,  Lansing. 

V.  Maud  Baker,  Kalamazoo. 

Anna  B.  Butz,  Jonesville. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Burton,  YpsilantL 

Luella  Booslnger,  Lansing. 

Brownie  Breenley,  St.  Johns. 

Helen  Beam,  Fremont. 

Ida  M.  Bromley,  Rochester. 

Effie  Beech,  Mason. 

Isabella  Becker,  White  Cloud. 

Maude  Barber,  Lansing. 

Franc  A.  Burch,  Lansing. 

Annie  E.  Bice,  Lansing. 

VAiih  C.  Broad,  Mason. 

Bessie  Bishop,  Galesburg. 
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Mrs.  C.  J.  Barnum,  Goodrich. 

Minnie  Bell,  Holland. 

Alvena  Breyman,  Holland. 

Mary  Black,  Maple  Ridge. 

Elida  Browne,  Galesburg. 

Ida  Bullock,  Sterlins^. 

Florence  Barnard,  Mt.  Clemens. 

Flora  J.  Beadle,  Hastings. 

Kate  Borden,  Gladwin. 

Jennie  Bridges,  Hartford. 

Marcia  Beebe,  Nashville. 

Harriet  L.  i3ouldin,  Traverse  City. 

Moliie  Brown,  Yale. 

Evelyn  E.  Bryan,  Pinconning. 

Irene  Baker,  Fremont. 

Able  W.  Chew,  Bay  Shore. 

C.  E.  Cone.  Cassopolis. 

R.  S.  Campbell,  Port  Huron. 

Mr-.  R.  S.  Campbell.  Port  Huron. 

T.  W.  Ciemo,  Bellaire. 

R.  J.  Crawford,  Mt.  Clemens. 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Crawford,  Mt.  Clemens. 

T.  Dale  Cooke,  Detroit. 

L.  L.  Coates,  Edwardsburg. 

W.  W.  Chalmers,  Grand  Rapids. 

Walt.  L.  Clise,  Bath. 

J.  E.  Clark,  Shelby. 

J.  H.  Culver,  Zllwaukee. 

W.  E.  Conkling,  Dowagiac. 

E.  P.  Church,  Lansing. 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Church,  Lansing. 

Cbas.  H.  Cogshall,  Zeeland. 

A.  F.  Cooper,  Chassel. 

W.  G.  Coburn,  Battle  Creek. 

Wm.  Cu*hing,  Irving. 

S.  O.  Clinton,  Highland  Park. 

G.  T.  Chapel,  Grand  Rapids. 

Mrs.  G.  T.  Chapel,  Grand  Rapids. 

Lena  M.  Carton,  Bay  City. 

Mattie  Chappell,  Charlotte. 

D.  J.  Crosby,  Agricultural  College. 

E.  A.  Coddiogion,  Olivet. 
A.  L.  Craft.  Clarkston. 
Paul  A.  Cowgill,  I^pt* er. 
J.  E.  Cutler.  Crystal  Falls. 
Clarence  L.  Catherman.  Mottville. 
H.  M.  Coldren.  Mancelona. 

W.  H.  Chapman,  Ypsllanti. 
E.  P.  Clarke,  St.  Joseph. 
David  J.  Crawford,  . 

C.  H.  Covell,  St.  I^uis. 
Webster  Cook.  Detroit. 

Frederick  M.  Churchill.  Grindstone  City. 

D.  L.  Clark,  Allen. 

A.  R.  Crittenden.  Ypsilanti. 
Geo.  D.  Cooley,  Middleville. 
Isaiah  Couture,  Cheboygan. 

Mrs.  Halla  Cooke, . 

Nina  Clark,  Chicago.  III. 
Emma  L.  Chamberlin,  Menominee. 
Carrie  L.  Carter.  Newaygo. 
Leora  Chapin.  St  Johns. 
Harriet  M.  Cox,  Port  Huron. 
Mable  Curtis.  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Hattie  Carvishley,  Port  Huron. 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Cleiro,  Bellaire. 


Alvie  Carrier.  Lansing. 

Mrs.  Nettie  Corey.  Kendall. 

Maude  E.  Conant.  Parma. 

Sadie  G.  Clark.  Holland. 

Rotie  M.  Carson,  Port  Huron. 

Irving  Cross,  New  BufiFalo. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Coates,  Edwardsburg. 

Louie  M.  Church,  Lansing. 

Marilla  S.  Chapman.  Grand  Rapids. 

Alta  Colby,  Shaftaburg. 

Jennie  E.  Calkins,  Luding^n. 

Nellie  I.  Carpenter,  Springport. 

P.  G.  Davis,  Mayville. 

Geo.  Downs,  Cedar  Springs. 

H.  A.  Dixon,  Concord. 

E.  D.  Densmore.  Woodland. 

Wm.  Darby,  Lake  OJessa. 

Daisy  Dowling,  Middleville 

J.  J.  Daly,  Carroll  ton. 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Day,  Newaygo. 

Anna  Diehl,  Dansville. 

Mame  E.  Dean.  Parma. 

Kate  Du  Bois.  Lansing. 

Gertrude  S.  Dobson,  Coldwater. 

Eva  Drake.  East  Tawas. 

Mrs.  Ida  E.  De  Voist,  Hart. 

W.  A.  Ellis,  Detroit. 

Louis  P.  Ernst,  Coopers ville. 

J.  T.  Ewing,  Alma. 

A.  A.  Ellsworth,  Hubbardston. 

E.  J.  Edgar,  Hastings. 

John  Evert,  Mindon. 

G.  J.  Edgcumbe,  Benton  Harbor. 

Howard  Edwards.  Agricultural  College. 

D.  S.  Edwards,  Lapeer. 
Frank  E.  Ellsworth,  Memphis. 
J.  W.  Ewing.  Alma. 

H.  S  Elliot.  Oxford. 
Margaret  Esler.  Lansing. 
AUie  En}?le.  Allegan. 
Josephine  Eddy,  South  Riley. 
Nellie  M.  Ellis.  Bronson. 
Delos  Fall,  Albion. 
Mrs.  D.  loB  Fall.  Albion. 
W.  H.  French,  Hillsdale. 

E.  K.  Ferguson,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Dr.  R.  G.  Fiake.  Albion. 

H.  B.  Fuller,  Lewiston. 

Minnie  Furniss.  Middleville. 

Mame  Fitzg.rald.  Elk  Rapids. 

H.  H.  Frost.  Detroit. 

Will  W.  Field,  Eaton  Rapids. 

Leonard  Fairchild,  Hesperia. 

J.  B.  Field.  Parma. 

O.  G.  Frederick.  Detroit. 

C.  C.  Freeman,  Lake  Odessa. 

Lou  Ferguson.  Okemos. 

Grace  Ferle,  Lansing. 

Esta  Feighner,  Nashville. 

Sara  L.  Farmer.  Benton  Harbor. 

Mamie  E.  Fletcher,  Chelsea. 

Bertha  M.  Fish,  Port  Huron. 

Leo! a  Fleming,  Grand  Rapids. 

Julia  Fitzpatrick,  Rockford. 

Maude  E.  Fuller,  Decatur. 

Eva  Smith  Franklin,  Eaton  Rapids. 
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C.  H.  Gumev,  Hillsdale. 

S.  J.  Gier,  Hillsdaie. 

Myron  S.  Gregory,  Honor. 

Bern.  Gregor,  Newaygo. 

H.  J.  Green.  Holly. 

John  Godfrey  Dean,  Parma. 

Harriett  Germaine,  Saginaw. 

Hettie  C.  Grey,  Traverse  City. 

E.  C.  Goddard.  Ann  Arbor. 

R  N.  Gould.  East  Saginaw. 

E.  F.  Gee,  Reed  City. 

Geo.  E.  Ganiord,  Eaton  Rapids. 

W.  W.  Gifford,  Chelsea. 

Austin  George,  Ypsilanti. 

C.  T.  Grawn.  Traverse  City. 
Fred  C.  Gleason,  Sod  us. 

G.  L.  Griswold,  Hartford. 

D.  B.  Greiema,  Hartford. 

E.  Bel,  Gensterblum. 
Mary  D.  Graham,  Jonesville. 
Edltn  Garri-on,  Freemont. 
Irene  Gilbert.  Owosso. 
Mary  L.  Geer,  Grand  Rapids. 
Jennie  Gallatin,  Tecumseh. 
Mrs.  Ella  G.  Gk)dfrey,  Parma. 
Gusta  H.  Gonigal,  Bath. 
Kattie  Garvin,  Oxford. 

M.  Grace  Green,  Holly. 

Donna  Gardner,  Mattison. 

Irene  Louise  Getty,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Charlotte  Gieret,  Newaygo. 

H.  A.  Haynes,  Bancroft. 

M.  Hanlon,  Williamston. 

Fred  M.  Harlow,  Sprinfirport. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Harlow,  Springport. 

Will  Hanse,  Dimondale. 

W.  C.  Hull,  Albion. 

E.  B.  Hale,  Ionia. 

J.  E.  Hammond,  Lansing. 

E.  D.  Hoyt,  Muskegon. 

J.  W.  Hazard.  Kalamazoo. 

J.  H.  HarriH.  Bay  City. 

A.  L.  Hill,  Clyde. 

Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ann  Arbor. 
J.  M.  Holloway.  Weston. 
E.  A.  Holden,  Lansing. 

B.  A.  Holden,  Hastings. 
M.  W.  Hensel.  Blissfleld. 
J.  J.  Hanshue,  Lansing. 
Mrs.  J.  .).  Hanshue,  Lansing. 

C.  E.  Holmes,  Lansing. 
Ella  Hallock,  Jackson. 
Bertha  Hulburt,  Grandville. 
Ella  Hubbard,  Irving. 
Grace  Hills,  Irving. 

.Tessie  M.  Holt,  Lansing. 
Hatlie  Lee  Hasty.  Lansing. 
Lizzie  K.  Healy.  Augusta. 
David  A.  Hammond,  Ann  Arbor. 

E.  M.  Hartman,  Marlette. 
N.  H..  Hayden,  Constantine. 
W.  D.  Hill.  .Jonesville. 

C.  O.  Hoyt,  Ypsilanti. 
Jerome  Howard.  Saginaw. 
S.  O.  Hartwell,  Kalamazoo. 

F.  R.  Hathaway.  Flint. 


T.  R.  Hoobler,  Saginlng. 
Ira  J.  Houston,  Olivet. 
F.  D.  Haddock.  Holland. 
Howard  L.  Holmes.  Hadley. 
S.  B.  Harvey.  Hillsdale. 
Phil.  Huber,  Saginaw,  W.  S. 
Arthur  A.  Halliday.  Stevensville. 
C.  B.  Hall.  Detroit. 
C.  H.  Horn.  Lansing. 
Ida  M.  Huston.  Lansing. 
Alice  Hough,  Flushing. 
Claud  Havlland.  Stockbridge. 
Loa  Haight,  Hesperia. 
Kittle  Hill.  Lansing. 
Mrs.  David  Howell.  Lansing. 
Olive  Howard,  Houghton. 
Alia  Hilliard.  Fowlerville. 
Hattie  Hungerford,  Albion. 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Holmes.  Grand  Ledge. 
Stella  Holmes.  Grand  Ledge. 
Flora  H.  Hartbeck.  Tecumseh. 
Bertha  J.  Hinkson.  Lexington. 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Hall,  Albion. 
Nellie  HUl.  Galesburg. 
Myrtle  Hutch  ins.  Parma. 
Minnie  O.  Hall.  Marcellus. 
Laura  Hurvey,  Shaftsburg. 
Marie  Hyslop,  Au  Sable. 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Haynes,  Bancroft. 
Hattie  Hayes.  Yale. 
Nellie  Hain.  Fremont. 
Walter  N.  Isbell,  Gaines. 
A  Hie  Ingle.  Allegan. 

E.  J.  Quackenbush.  Grand  Ledge. 
C.  A.  Jewell,  Jr..  Addison. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Jewell,  Jr..  Addison. 
J.  R.  Jenkins.  Mancelona. 
H.  E.  Johnson.  Union  City. 
Albert  Jennings  Grand  Rapids. 
Mrs.  Albert  Jennings.  Grand  Rapids. 
Julia  E.  Jordan.  Lansing. 
Elsie  Jarvis.  Holland. 

F.  E.  Knapp.  Pittflford. 

J.  S.  Kennedy,  Saginaw,  E.  S. 

L.  M.  Kellogg.  Tecumseh. 

F.  L.  Keeler,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

R.  H.  Kirtland,  Vermontvllle. 

.lennie  Kennedy,  Irving. 

E.  F.  Koyl,  Mt.  Morris. 

John  Kelly,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Ernest  Knight,  Elsie. 

A.  Kinchtel,  Leslie. 

E.  Keeler.  Portland. 

P.  H.  Kelley.  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Mrs.  P.  H.  kelley.  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Jas.  H.  Kaye.  Cadillac. 

N.  Knoorheuzen.  Fowlerville. 

Mrs.  N.  Knoorheuzen.  Fowlerville. 

W.  W.  Knisley,  (Jrand  Ledge. 

James  Kennedy,  Sterling. 

Cora  C.  Kier.  C'larkston. 

Mattie  Kerker,  Bancroft. 

Florence  Kinney,  Big  Rapids. 

Anna  L.  Ketchem.  St.  .Johns. 

Maude  Knapp.  Parma. 

Beatrice  Kimpton,  Holland. 
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Sara  Kellogg,  E!aton  Rapids. 

Marv  E.  Kent,  Three  Oaks. 

Emily  L.  Kilbourne,  Lansing. 

Mary  E.  Kline,  Grand  Rapids. 

Minnie  L.  Kellum,  Lansing^. 

M.  Effie  Kellum,  Lansinsf. 

Herman  Burr  Leonard,  Kalamazoo. 

Wm.  N.  Lister,  Saline. 

W.  A.  Ludwig,  Lowell. 

S.  B.  Laird,  Lansing. 

Alberta  Loomis.  Howell. 

Pearl  Langley,  Mason. 

Effie  Lake,  Hastings. 

Edith  Latham,  Cedar  Springs. 

Nellie  Ijatham.  High  Bank. 

O.  E.  Latham.  Kalamazoo. 

Geo.  W.  Loomis,  St.  Joseph. 

F.  Lutz,  Albion. 

A.  B.  Lightfoot.  Stan  wood. 

H.  C.  Lott,  Elk  Rapids. 

W.  F.  Lewis,  Otaego. 

Fay  Lawrence.  Lansing. 

Abbie  R.  Lockard.  Benton  Harbor. 

Charlotte  Lake,  Hastings. 

Ida  A.  Lamb,  Lansing. 

Anna  Loranger,  Fairgrove. 

Edna  Locke,  Sherwo<xl. 

Lillian  La  Salle,  Portland. 

Estella  C.  Long,  Albion. 

Nina  Lake.  Galesburg. 

Miss  Martin,  Jackson. 

V.  G.  Mays,  New  Baltimore. 

F.  B.  Morrison,  La  Barge. 

O.  M.  Miles,  Watervliet. 

Mrs.  O.  M.  Miles,  Watervliet. 

D.  E.  Morrison,  Galesburg. 

Effie  McGillivray,  Oscoda. 

Grace  McGonigal,  Bath. 

W.  J.  McKone,  Mason. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  McKone.  Mason. 

J.  G.  Monroe,  St.  Johns. 

A.  L.  McLaughlin,  Chicago,  111. 

J.  R.  Miller.  Big  Rapids. 

O.  F.  Munson,  Shelby. 

Loren  D.  Millman,  Olivet. 

H.  N.  McCracken,  Farmington. 

Floyd  Merrick,  Hastings. 

David  Mackenzie,  Muskegon. 

Wm  H.  Munson,  Hillsdale. 

D.  M.  Martin.  Hillsdale. 

J.  J.  Marshall,  Chesaning. 

Greo.  A.  McGee,  Hudson. 

D.  E.  McClure,  Lansing. 
J.  A.  Muma,  Forestville. 
Ida  McCain.  MUford. 
Nina  McCain.  Milford. 
Mrs.  May  Mitchell.  Augusta. 
W.  M.  Milhan,  Three  Oaks. 
Duly  McCone,  Freeport. 
Chas.  McKenny,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
C.  Mc  Lean,  Holland. 

J.  W.  Mathews,  Grand  Rapids. 
C.  T.  McFarlane,  Ypsilanti. 
W.  H.  Maybee,  Flushing. 

E.  O.  Miller,  Mason. 

L.  M.  Milner,  Stockbrldge. 


Gerrit  Masselink,  Cass  City. 
Mrs.  G.  Masselink,  Cass  City. 
W.  S.  Merrill.  Ashland. 

F.  J.  Millencamp,  Jackson. 
O.  L.  Miller,  Charlotte. 

R.  L.  Melendy,  Gaylord. 
Edward  D.  Misner,  Lowell. 
J.  A.  Macaulay,  Maple  Ridge. 
Maude  Mathews,  Battle  Creek.. 
Mrs.  B.  Morgan,  Lansing. 
Lizzie  J .  Maltby.  Lansing. 
Helen  L.  Morgan,  Muskegon. 
Clara  Mundy.  Flint. 
Sara  Mundy,  Swartz  Creek. 
Bessie  Morrice,  Morrice. 
Jeannie  McCallum,  Fremont. 
Madge  Mason,  Lansing. 
Minnie  Mohr,  Cass  City. 
Florence  Marsh,  Yjjsilanti. 
Alice  Marsh,  Detroit. 
Tillie  Maxwell,  Reese. 
Mae  E.  McKibben,  Lansing. 
Lizzie  Mitchell,  Holly. 
Huldah  Merwin,  Pine  Grove. 
Clara  McElhinney,  Tawas  City.. 
Miss  McQuaig,  Au  Sable. 
Mabel  Main,  Lansing. 
Mabel  C.  Mosier,  Saginaw. 
Julia  Murphy,  Hoytville. 
Gertrude  Millard,  Lansing. 
Mary  MacKenzie,  Ludington. 
W.  E.  Nesbett,  Lin  wood. 
Frank  D.  Noggle,  Au  Gres. 
C.  H.  Nay  lor,  Lexington. 

A.  M.  Mutten,  Alamo. 
Ada  A.  Norton.  Ypsilanti. 
J.  B.  Nykirk.  Holland. 

Wm.  Nothmagel.  Saginaw.  W.  S.. 
C.  H.  Norton.  Plainwell. 
Carolyn  W.  Norton,  Ypsilanti. 
Mattie  E.  Nolan,  Edmore. 
Ella  M.  Nicholson,  Adrian. 
Jessie  Noyes,  Grand  Rapids. 
J.  K.  Osgerby,  Fenton. 
Jno.  J.  Ormond,  Milford. 
J.  A.  O'Leary,  Paw  Paw. 
Ruth  Ornsby,  Stockbridge. 
Maude  Orr,  Eaton  Rapids. 
H.  R.  Pattengill,  Lansing. 
Mrs.  H.  R.  Pattengill,  Lansing. 
C.  E.  Palme rlee,  Lapeer. 
W.  K.  Palmer.  Sheridan. 
M.  F.  Parker,  Standish. 

B.  A.  Perry,  Hastings. 
Blanche  Parmeter,  Grand  Ledge. 
Myrta  Pardee,  Three  Oaks. 
Nellie  Palmer,  Milford. 

A.  F.  Probst,  Morencl. 
Daniel  Putman,  Ypsilanti. 
M.  R.  Parmelee.  Nashville. 

G.  A.  Parker,  Marine  City. 
G.  W.  Peary,  Flint. 

C.  E.  Pray,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

A.  B.  Paddock,  Agricultural  College- 
Richard  R.  Putman,  Ypsilanti. 
S.  C.  Price,  Mt.  Clemens. 
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E.  D.  Palmer,  Clare. 

F.  C.  Penoyar,  Bangor. 
Mrs.  F.  C.  Penoyar,  Bangor. 
E.  M.  Plunkett,  Ovid. 

Mrs.  John  W.  S.  Plerson,  Stanton. 

Paulina  Pike,  Newaygo. 

Ida  Pierce.  Reed  City. 

Mary  R.  Phinney,  Tawas  City. 

Delia  Perine,  Lansing. 

Vieva  Parmater,  Gaylord. 

Mabel  Perry,  Bronson. 

Zora  M.  Peskey,  Lansing. 

Kate  Pfansthiel,  Holland. 

Lida  M.  Piatt,  Langsburg. 

Inez  O.  Peasley.  Lexingion. 

Grace  N.  Pickett,  Marcellus. 

Fleta  Paddock,  Agricultural  College. 

Louise  Palmer,  Standish. 

Maude  Persons,  Saginaw.  W.  S. 

Gertrude  Phillips,  Brookfield. 

Miss  H.  M.  Plunkett,  Ypsilantl. 

Flora  Potter,  De  Witt. 

Margaret  E.  Quail,  Croswell. 

N.  A.  Richards,  West  Bay  City. 

W.  D.  Rice,  Big  Rock. 

B.  E.  Richardson,  St.  Clair. 
Mrs.  B.  E.  Richardson,  St.  Clair. 
Arthur  Rice,  Rives  Junction. 
Harvey  E.  Rice,  Elsie. 
Herbert  Ranney,  Rives  Junction. 

G.  G.  Robinson,  Ypsilantl. 
A.  E.  Ransom,  Flushing. 
A.  E.  Reed,  Kalamazoo. 

C.  W.  Root,  Lansing. 
E.  H.  Rider,  Plymouth. 
Lulu  Ranney,  Gunnisonville. 
Margaret  Raymond,  Charlotte. 
Agnes  Roe,  Pontiac. 

J.  Q.  Roode,  Yale. 
A.  E.  Ranney,  Chicago. 
J.  A.  Rieman,  Monroe. 
L.  J.  Richard,  Blissfield. 

0.  S.  Reinold,  Lansing. 
Lew  D.  Remington,  Fenton. 
Myrtle  Russel,  Battle  Creek. 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  Russel,  Battle  Creek. 
Bertha  Robinson,  Belding. 
Ella  Rice,  Grand  Ledge. 
Jennie  Righter,  White  Cloud. 
Margie  Rowe,  Benton  Harbor. 
Alnea  Rooke,  Hesperia. 
Stella  R.  Roote,  Jackson. 

1.  Bern  ice  Replogle,  St.  Clair. 
Emma  D.  Roberts,  Holland. 
Sadie  Richardson,  Bath. 
Alice  Rowland,  Stevensville. 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Ruddiman,  Petoskey. 
Nina  Robbins,  Lansing. 

E.  D.  Straight,  Stanton. 
J.  W.  Slaughter,  Milletts. 
H.  H.  Snowdon,  Pontiac. 
Jay  L.  Stewart,  Lansing. 
Dor  N.  Stowell,  Woodland. 

F.  C.  Stillson,  Fremont. 

Frank  F.  Stephenson,  Tawas  City. 
"<T.  F.  Smith,  Ludington. 


George  J.  Smith,  Bath. 
Robt.  C.  Smith,  Laingsburg. 
Lewis  C.  Sleeper,  Lansing. 
J.  W.  Severence.  Walled  Lake. 
W.  C.  Stebbins,  New  Troy. 
H.  A.  Sprick,  Cascade. 
F.  E.  Schall,  Concord. 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Schall,  Concord. 
W.  V.  Sage,  Decatur. 
A.  Gaylord  Slocum.  Kalamazoo. 

E.  H.  Scott,  Chicago. 

A.  M.  Stock  well.  Concord. 

F.  D.  Smith,  Greenville. 
Mrs.  F.  D.  Smith,  Greenville. 
Leroy  Smith,  Woodland* 

A.  L.  Shaw,  Gobleville. 

Chas.  E.  Smith,  Litchfield. 

Florence  St.  Johns,  Milford. 

Hamilton  Smith,  Lansing. 

Elizabeth  Schaus,  St.  Louis. 

Jessie  Styles,  Traverse  City. 

Maude  Southwick,  Middleville. 

Emily  Snow,  Berrien  Springs. 

Mrs.  Clement  Smith,  Hastings. 

Vesta  Smith,  Shelby. 

J.  L.  Snyder,  Agricultural  College. 

Chas.  A.  Smith,  Orehard  Lake. 

Hudson  Sheldon,  Corunna. 

Elmer  G.  Smith,  Olney. 

J.  W.  Simmons,  Owosso. 

David  K.  Smith,  Ypsilantl. 

W.  A.  Stevenson,  Fenton. 

J.  M.  B.  Sill,  Detroit. 

E.  A,  Strong,  Ypsilantl. 

W.  H.  Smith,  Detroit. 

R.  W.  Stevens,  Highland  Station. 

R.  C.  Stuart,  Mayville. 

J.  A.  Stuart,  Bay  City. 

W.  B.  Sloan,  Flint. 

W.  R.  Stevens,  Stevensville. 

W.  H.  Smith,  Pontiac. 

A.  D.  Sutherland,  Naomi. 

Chas.  W.  Straight,  Lakeview. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Snyder,  Agricultural  College. 

Alice  G.  Sayder,  Ann  Arbor. 

Miss  E.  Schultz  Hopf,  Ann  Arbor. 

Jessie  Shaw,  Grand  Ledge. 

Fannie  J.  Squires,  Lansing. 

Martha  Sherwood,  Saginaw. 

Gertrude  Slingerland,  Hastings. 

Clara  Stevens,  Parma. 

Ella  Smith,  Bath. 

Alberta  Spinks,  Marine  City. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Slaughter,  Milletts. 

Fidelia  Stiles.  South  Lyons. 

Mabel  Stewart,  Flint. 

Phebe  Stevens,  Saginaw. 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Stillson,  Fremont. 

Olive  Stenson,  Holly. 

Mary  T.  Stout,  Lexington. 

Miss  Trenth,  Au  Sable. 

Winnefred  C.  Sanburn,  Decatur. 

Agnes  Snyder,  Grand  Ledge. 

Emma  Sharon,  West  Bay  City. 

O.  D.  Thompson,  Romeo. 

C.  W.  Tar  rax  ut,  Cheboygan. 
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J  H.  "5^1©^,  Davison. 
E.  C.  Thorn  peon,  Saginaw. 
Clay  Fallman,  Saranao. 
Winnie  Titus,  Mason. 
Jennie  Tibbitts,  Lansing. 
T.  H.  Townsend,  St.  Johns. 
R  W.  Taylor,  Owoeso. 
K  E.  Taylor,  Owoeso. 
Herbert  C.  Tooker,  Owosso. 

D.  C.  Thomas,  Adrian. 
Mrs.  D.  C.  Thomas,  Adrian. 
L,  L.  Tyler,  Grand  Ledge. 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Tyler,  Grand  Ledge. 

C.  F.  Tambling,  Mt.  Pleasent. 
Catherine  Trieweiler,  IngereoU. 
Libbie  A.  Thomas,  Spring  Arbor. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Thomas,  Detroit. 
Mary  Thompson,  Birmingham. 
Lulu  Townsend,  Chelsea. 
Bessie  L.  Toner,  Albion. 

Ella  Tabor,  Grand  Ledge. 
Florence  G.  Taylor,  Tecumseh. 
Mary  L.  Frans,  Pentwater. 
Nellie  M.  Treadgold,  Luther. 
Mary  Treadgold,  Luther. 
Oceana  Ferry,  Lansing. 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Treat,  Grand  Rapids. 
Mamie  A.  Toan,  Maple. 
Susie  K.  Trenans,  Lansing. 
Myrta  L.  Tayler,  Lansing. 
Flora  Trego,  Hastings. 
Rena  Trego,  Hastings. 
Elisabeth  Tibbetts,  Lansing. 
M.  Elisabeth  G.  Urch,  Lansing. 

E.  I.  Voorheis,  Pontiac. 
Mary  H.  Voorheis,  California. 
Julia  Van  Raulte,  Holland. 
Minnie  Van  Raulte,  Holland. 
Harriet  Van  Deman,  Benzonia. 
R.  M.  Winston,  St.  Johns. 

A.  M.  Wallace,  Horton. 
J.  L.  Wagner,  Charlotte. 
Roy  Way,  Eaton  Rapids. 
John  W.  Welch,  Jackson. 
R.  B.  Way,  Eaton  Rapids. 
Helen  Wells,  Lansing. 
T.  W.  Wheaton,  Durand. 
William  E.  Webb,  Middleville. 
H.  J.  Wilson,  Morley. 
P.  D.  Weston,  Sparta. 
E.  C.  Warrener,  East  Saginaw. 
D.  F.  Wilson,  Frankfort. 

D.  B.  Waldo,  Albion. 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Waldo,  Albion. 
Lottie  Wilber,  Hesperia. 


S.  C.  Whitney,  Detroit. 

C.  G.  Wade,  Bell  view. 

J.  D.  Williams,  Chicago. 

G.  H.  Willmean,  Hesperia. 

E.  A.  Wilson.  Benton  Harbor. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Wilson,  Benton  Harbor. 

Frank  W.  Wells,  Vicksburg. 

A.  H.  Wood,  La  Grange. 

H.  B.  Woodward,  Benzonia. 

Frank  Wright,  Lakeport. 

C.  J.  Wilson,  Williamston. 

James  H.  Wallace,  Fowlerville. 

T.  H.  Wcscott,  Ortonville. 

G.  W.  Wisman,  Frontier. 

E.  F.  Waldo,  Birmingham. 

A.  S.  Whitney,  Saginaw. 

W.  W.  Warner,  Saginaw. 

W.  L.  Wright,  Morrlce. 

A.  H.  Woods,  La  Grange. 

M.  Fonia  Whitehead,  Benton  [Harbor. 

Flora  E.  Wallace,  Detroit. 

Bertha  Whitlac,  St.  Johns. 

Emma  Wheaton,  Galien. 

Martha  Waehner,  Bay  City. 

Virginia  R.  Waldorf,  Reading. 

Winnifred  Wright,  Benton  Harbor. 

Jennie  Wilber,  Hesperia. 

Florence  Wallen,  Bay  City. 

Eva  Ward,  Lansing. 

Clara  Wheeler,  Lansing. 

Etta  R.  Wilbur,  Lansing. 

Belle  Waldo,  Lansing. 

Edna  Waldo,  Lansine^. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Wallace,  Fowlerville. 

Emma  S.  Willetts,  Marshall. 

Edith  Waterman,  Holly. 

Miss  R.  Woodford,  Lansing. 

Aetna  Wooden,  Portland. 

Isabella  Wheeler,  Lansing. 

Blanche  Wheeler,  Adrian. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Wheeler,  Lansing. 

Isabella  M.  Righley,  Owosso. 

Fannie  Widmer,  Auburn. 

Sara  Woolsey,  Saginaw,  W.  S. 

Edith  Wood,  Lake  Odessa. 

Mabel  Wright,  Mattawan. 

Bessie  Webb,  Mason. 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Youngblood,  Grandville. 

M.  E.  Valentine,  Fenton. 

J.  J.  Vanwinkle,  Belding. 

E.  J.  Van  Deventer,  Elsie. 

Arthur  Yorks,  Gobies. 

E.  W.  Yost,  Elat  Rock. 

A.  R.  Zimmer,  Kent  City. 

Mrs.  Robert  Bates,  Iron  wood. 
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REPORT    OP    FORTY-SEVENTH    ANNUAL    MEETING 


MICHIGAN    STATE   TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


GENERAL  SESSION. 


TUESDAY,    DECEMBER   18,   2   P.    M. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  appointed  hour,  when  Pres.  Pall  called 
the  meeting  to  order  in  Representative  Hall,  he  saw  before  him  the 
largest  body  of  teachers  that  ever  gathered  for  the  opening  session  of 
the  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association.  Not  only  were  all  the  seats 
and  many  extra  chairs  tilled  on  the  floor,  but  an  interested  throng 
looked  on  from  the  gallery  and  scores  stood  in  the  rear  of  the  room. 
Indeed,  the  unusually  large  attendance  throughout  the  week  and  the 
exceptionally  good  order  that  prevailed,  spoke  well  for  the  executive 
ability  that  had  planned  so  acceptable  a  program,  and  the  wise  fore- 
sight that  had  directed  arrangements. 

The  '*RoHe  Waltz  "  sung  ni(>*»t  (»tTectively  by  the  Ladies'  Sextette  of  the 
Pif*sbytenan  church,  and  tin*  invocation  by  Rkv.  F.  L.  Thompson  of 
Lansing,  phmxhUhI  the  Pr(^id(»nt's  Address,  n  scholarly  and  comprehen- 
sive resume  of  educational  j)rogr(»ss  in  Michigan  from  the  past  up  to  the 
present,  concluding  with  brief  mention  of  tlie  problems  confronting  us 
to-day.  At  its  conclusion  Pres.  Fall  uttered  the  following  earnest  words 
of  euh)gy  regarding  the  late  lanu^nted  Prof.  Perry: 

Fellow  Teachers:  You  would  think  it  strange  if  I  allowed  the  first 
hour  of  our  mcM^ting  togetluT  to  pass  by  with  no  allusion  to  the  loss 
which  this  Association  has  reccMitly  (experienced  in  th(»  sad  dimth  of  him 
who  h.is  so  rtnently  bei^n  laid  to  rest  in  the  Forest  Ilill  Cemetery  of  our 
beautiful  TTnivei'sitv  citv. 

At  our  last  gathering  in  this  room  the  familiar  form  of  Superin- 
tendent Walter  S.  Perry,  at  one  time  our  honored  president,  was  seen, 
and  his  v(Mce  was  heard  in  th(*  discussion  of  questions  pertaining  to  the 
welfare  of  this  asscMiation.  It  is  not  mine  to  pronounce  fitting  words 
of  eulegy  on  his  life  and  his  work.  That  will  be  better  done  by  a  com- 
mitte<»  of  those  with  whom  he  has  labored  so  long  and  who  knew  him 
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80  intimately.  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  a  personal  word  very  similar 
to  that  which  might  be  spoken  by  many  of  the  younger  men  in  this  asso- 
ciation. My  preparation  for  college  was  under  his  direction  and  instruc- 
tion; my  first  teaching  was  done  under  his  superintendency ;  he  has  been 
my  educational  father;  to  him  have  I  gone  for  advice  as  to  no  one  else. 
He  was  a  safe  adviser,  a  staunch  friend,  an  inspiring  leader,  a  noble 
example  of  a  consecrated  Christian  teacher. 

A  motion  was  passed  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  pre- 
pare suitable  resolutions  in  memory  of  Wax.tbr  S.  Perry,  and  the  chair 
named  the  following:  Supt.  E.  L.  Briggs  of  Coldwater,  Supt.  Austin 
George  of  Ypsilanti,  O.  D.  Thompson  of  Romeo,  and  H.  N.  French  of 
Kalamazoo. 

The  remainder  of  the  forenoon  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  one 
general  subject,  "Tenure  of  Office,"  and  four  different  phases  of  the 
subject  were  presented,  the  first  being  taken  up  by  Prin.  Chas.  McKenny 
of  the  Central  Michigan  Normal  School.  "How  Can  a  Greater  Perman- 
ency be  Secured  in  the  Term  of  Office  of  the  Common  School  Teacher," 
was  his  theme;  and  the  various  causes  for  frequent  change  of  teachers  in 
schools,  both  rural  and  urban,  were  enumerated,  and  attention  called 
to  the  need  for  a  gradual  uplifting  of  educational  sentiment  in  order  that 
existing  evils  may  be  remedied. 

"Teachers'  Pensions:  Are  They  Practicable?"  was  the  question  asked 
by  Supt.  J.  R.  Miller  of  Big  Rapids.  This  being  the  first  presentation 
of  this  subject  to  the  Michigan  teachers,  a  review  of  the  system  both  at 
home  and  abroad  were  given,  and  the  conclusion  drawn  that  a  proper 
system  of  pensioning  will  do  more  than  any  other  thing  to  make  teach- 
ing a  genuine  "  profession." 

"How  Can  a  School  Board  Get  Rid  of  an  Incompetent  Teacher?"  was 
most  ably  and  practically  handled  by  Hon.  J.  P.  Campbell,  member  of 
Board  of  Education  at  Mason  for  the  last  eleven  years.  His  remarks  met 
with  so  much  favor  that  a  motion  was  made  to  send  copies  of  his  paper 
to  all  the  dailies  in  the  State,  with  the  request  for  publication.  This 
was  amended  so  as  to  include  every  paper  in  the  State,  and  the  amended 
motion  was  carried  with  great  applause. 

"Who  Shall  Select  Teachers  for  Our  City  Schools?"  was  answered 
by  Supt.  G.  W.  Loomis  of  St.  Joseph,  his  opinion  being  that  the  board 
should  determine  the  compensation  and  then  empower  the  superintend- 
ent to  hire  the  teachers. 

A  short  general  discussion  followed,  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Hill, 
Tyler,  Whiting,  Home,  George,  and  Thompson,  the  latter  eliciting  quite 
a  laugh  by  his  statement  that  matrimony  had,  in  his  case,  proven  con- 
ducive to  longer  tenure  of  office. 

The  work  of  the  first  session  concluded  with  the  appointment  of  the 
following  committees: 

Nominating  Committee — Prin.  Chas.  McKenny,  Mt.  Pleasant;  Oommr. 
H.  A.  Macklem,  Sanilac  Co.;  Supt.  W.  C.  Hull,  Albion;  Mr.  F.  W.  Arbury, 
Battle  Creek;  Supt.  B.  E.  Richardson,  St.  Clair. 

Auditing  Oommittee^Prin.  E.  C.  Warriner,  Saginaw,  E.  S. ;  Supt.  S.  B. 
Laird,  Lansing;  Commr.  Flora  J.  Beadle,  Barry  CJo. 

Committee  on  Necrology— Supt.  E.  C.  Thompson,  Saginaw,  W.  S.; 
Supt.  J.  E.  Hammond,  Lansing;  Supt  B.  S.  D'Ooge,  Ypsilanti;  Prof. 
Lucy  A.  Sloan,  Mt.  Pleasant;  Mrs.  Cora  D.  Martin,  Lansing. 
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Committee  on  Resolutions — Prof.  C.  H.  Gurney,  Hillsdale;  Prof.  D.  E. 
Smith,  Ypsilanti;  CJommr.  T.  Dale  Cooke,  Detroit;  Prin.  L.  E.  Holmes, 
Lansing ;  Supt.  W.  M,  Andms,  Petoskey. 

• 

TUESDAY  EVENING  7:90. 

The  spacious  auditorium  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  was  filled  from 
the  extra  chairs  in  touch  of  the  platform  to  the  far-distant  seats  in  the 
gallery.  At  a  suggestion  the  ladies  removed  their  hats,  the  full  blaze  of 
electric  lights  veas  turned  on,  and  Bishop  Vincent  looked  down  upon  a 
magnificent  audience  with  which  he  was  en  rapport  from  beginning  to 
end  of  his  entertaining  lecture  on  "  Tom's  Teachers." 

The  Ladies'  Double  Quartet,  composed  of  Detroit  teachers  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Emma  Thomas,  delighted  the  audience  with  their  ren- 
dition of  "  Nos  Galan  " — an  old  Welsh  carol. 

Bishop  Vincent  was  introduced  by  Pres.  Fall  with  some  very  apropos 
remarks  as  to  the  man  "who  had  been  a  teacher  since  he  was  sixteen." 
He  said  the  teachers  of  America  are  finding  out  that  Bishop  Vincent 
belongs  to  them,  and  Michigan  teachers  are  honored  by  having  him  come 
into  the  state  to  address  them.  (A  brief  abstract  of  the  lecture  will  be 
given  in  the  latter  part  of  this  report,  with  the  other  addresses  and  dis- 
cussions.) 

A  specially  beautiful  arrangement  of  "  Suwanee  River  "  was  rendered 
by  the  Detroit  teachers  as  the  closing  feature  of  an  evening  that  proved 
highly  profitable,  since  it  not  only  furnished  much  mental  pabulum,  but 
likewise  resulted  in  sufficient  receipts  at  the  door  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  lecture. 

Mention  should  here  be  made  of  the  Hillsdale  Student  Reunion  which 
was  held  at  Judge  Moore's  pleasant  home  on  Townsend  St.,  during  the 
hour  preceding  the  lecture.  Several  members  of  the  Hillsdale  College 
faculty,  some  of  the  present  students,  and  a  goodly  number  of  former 
students,  were  present.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Moore  most  cordially  welcomed 
every  one,  and  when  all  had  assembled,  the  judge,  in  a  very  neat  speech, 
expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Hillsdale  College  and 
graciously  welcomed  every  friend  of  Hillsdale  to  his  home.  Prof.  Mar- 
tin, for  those  assembled,  responded  pleasantly  and  showed  that  Judge 
Moore's  gracious  words  were  heartily  appreciated.  Several  college 
songs  were  sung  and  a  general  good  time  enjoyed. 

A  cabinet  of  five  persons — C.  H.  Gurney,  S.  B.  Harvey,  Lucy  A.  Sloan, 
E.  D.  PQ,lmer,  and  Mrs.  Anna  Burgoyne  Stebbins,  was  elected  to  have 
charge  of  this  reunion  next  year,  and  provide  for  a  banquet  or  such  other 
exercises  as  may  seem  best. 

WEDNESDAY  DECEMBER  29,  8:30  A.  M. 

The  greatly  increased  attendance  of  the  morning  showed  even  the  500 
extra  chairs  to  be  inadequate  for  the  demand,  and  standing  room  was  at 
a  premium. 

The  Detroit  Teachers'  Quartet  scored  another  success  by  their  "  Lul- 
laby," and  were  so  heartily  applauded  as  to  make  a  second  song  imper- 
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ative.    The  harmony  of  tlie  latter  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  violin 
accompaniment  of  Miss  Farrell,  also  of  Detroit. 

Secretary  McKone  then  read  the  following  telegram  of  greeting: 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  Dec.  29,  1897. 
Pres.  Delos  Fall,  I^nsing,  Mich.: 

One  thousand  five  hundred  Nebraska  teachers,  in  convention  assembled,  send 
greetings.  Will  you  join  us  in  Educational  Congress  of  trans-Mississippi  teachers 
at  Omaha  next  summer— date  not  to  conflict  with  N.  E.  A.? 

J.  W.  Crabtkek,  Pres. 

On  motion  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  send  suitable  answer  to  this 
and  to  any  similar  telegrams. 

Mrs.  Ida  De  Voist  of  Hart,  representative  of  the  Woman's  Federation 
of  Clubs  of  Michigan,  read  the  following  greeting: 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association,   Lansing^ 
Michigan: 

The  Michigan  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  sends  greeting  to  your  lionor- 
able  body,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  your  deliberations  on  the  great  educational 
principles  which  underlie  the  development  and  upbuilding  of  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  our  Commonwealth  shall  lead  to  a  better  understanding  and  a  truer  appre- 
ciation of  those  principles  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  w^orlc  of  education.  The 
interest  of  the  Federated  Clubs  in  the  educational  progress  of  our  State  is  very 
great,  and  it  is  the  desire,  not  only  of  the  Federation,  but  of  the  Individual  clubs, 
to  assist  the  teachers  in  every  localitj'  to  which  their  influence  extends,  in  empha- 
sizing all  that  is  good  in  our  present  system  of  education,  and  in  helping  to  devise 
and  establish  such  Improvements  as  shall  add  to  the  etflciency  of  every  school. 

The  question,  "What  is  the  child'/"  has  never  been  satisfactorily  answered.  It 
is  the  desire  of  the  Federation,  therefore,  to  co-operate  with  your  association  in 
your  efforts  to  Icnow  and  educate  the  child.  To  this  end  the  Women's  Clubs  of 
the  State  stand  ready  to  assist  in  perfecting  and  operating  a  correct  system  of 
child  study;  in  developing  a  better  educational  sentiment  in  the  home;  in  estab- 
lishing closer  and  truer  relations  l>etween  the  liome  and  the  school;  in  encouraging 
better  professional  i)reparation  on  the  part  of  teadiers;  in  introducing  and  estab- 
lishing iniproved  methods  of  teaching,  and  in  securing  such  legislation  as  will 
aid  in  accomplishing  these  objects. 

The  Women's  Clubs  of  the  State  represent  the  "motliers  in  council,"  solicitous 
for  the  success  of  all  proper  educaticmal  agencies.  Tliey  will,  therefore,  cheerfully 
receive  any  suggestions  for  co-operation  wiiicli  your  lionorable  body  shall  deem 
wise  to  submit. 

Very  respectfully, 

Mrs.  Ida  De  Voist, 
Miss  Stella  Root, 
Mrs.    David  Howell. 

Committee  Michigan  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clnhs. 

On  motion  this  was  referi*ed  to  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

**  Michigan,  My  Michigan,"  was  sung  by  the  larg(»  assembly  most 
enthusiastically,  with  Mrs.  Tliomas  presiding  at  the  piano  and  Miss  Far- 
rell accompanying  on  the  violin. 

"The  Teaching  of  Geography,"  by  Dr.  Jacques  W.  Rkdway,  F.  K.  G. 
S.,  author  of  the  new  "Natural  Geography  Series"  now  being  published 
by  the  American  Book  Co.,  read  an  exhaustive  and  inteiesting  essay  on 
this  subject,  in  which  he  plead  for  more  study  of  the  phenomena  al)out 
us  and  claimed  that  the  child  must  be  led  to  the  study  of  gei>giaphy 
through  the  medium  of  human  industries,  and  that  the  training  is  every- 
thing, the  result  nothing. 
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The  Report  of  Committee  of  Twelve  was  next  discussed  in  four  fifteen 
minute  papers  as  follows: 

1.  "School  Maintenance,-'  by  Prix.  Robt.  E.  Barbour  of  Highland 
Park,  who  showed  that  the  Committee  considered  that  apportionment 
best  which  is  based  on  the  number  of  teachers  or  schools  and  that  the 
township  is  the  best  unit. 

2.  "School  Supervision,"  by  Supt.  D.  Mackenzie  of  Muskegon,  who 
emphasized  the  neci^sity  of  an  education  of  the  piM>ple  in  this  regard  and 
argued  that  the  thorough  system  of  supervision  obtaining  in  city  schools 
should  extend  to  the  country,  and  that  the  power  of  State  superintendent 
should  be  increased. 

3.  "Supply  of  Teachers,"  by  Commr.  Flora  J.  Beadle  of  Barry  Co., 
designated  frequent  change  of  teachers  as  the  most  potent  cause  of  fail- 
ure in  rural  school  work,  and  spoke  of  the  lack  of  appreciation,  in  most 
rural  communities,  of  the  proper  qualifications  of  the  teacher,  concluding 
with  a  practical  summary  of  the  changes  that  would  tend  to  remedy 
existing  defects. 

4.  "Instruction  and  Discipline,"  by  Prin.  G.  J.  Edgcumbe  of  Bentoii 
Harbor,  emphasized  the  following  as  two  important  features;  lack  of 
deflniteness  in  suggestion,  and  lack  of  unanimity.  In  his  opinion,  just 
as  centralization  of  power  made  us  a  nation,  so  our  educational  forces 
must  be  centralized  and  greater  power  be  given  both  to  the  state  super- 
intendent and  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Dr.  B.  a.  Hinsdale  of  Ann  Arbor  made  a  thirty  minute  summary  of 
the  entire  subject,  and  characterized  the  report  as  a  fine  source  of  inform- 
ation for  editors  and  teachers,  also  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  much 
of  value  is  found  in  its  fifteen  appendices,  especially  the  two  H  and  G, 
dealing  with  the  topics  "  Enrichment  of  the  Rural  School  "  jjind  "  The 
Farm  as  a  Center." 

Election  of  ofllicers  followed,  and  Supt.  C.  T.  Grawn  of  Traverse  City 
siiid  that  he  wiKhed  to  nominate  a  gentleman  who  had  long  Ikh^  identi- 
fied with  c^ducational  matters  in  Michigan,  namely,  Supt.  J.  W.  Simmons 

of  OWOHSO. 

Supt.  E.  C.  Thompson  of  Saginaw,  W.  S.:  It  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  rise  to  iudoi'se  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Simmons.  He  has  been 
identified  with  our  work  in  the  State  for  nianv  vears,  and  we  have 
always  found  him  fearless  and  faithful  in  the  p(»rformance  of  his  duties. 
As  one  having  at  heart  the  best  (nlucational  inttTests  of  this  State,  I 
feel  that  this  association  will  be  safe  in  his  hands.  I  second  the  nomina- 
tion. 

Prof.  Gurney  of  Hillsdale:  The  coll(»ge  people  as  a  body  indorse  the 
nomination  made  by  the  sui>ennt<Mid(*nt  from  Traverse  City  and  seconded 
by  tlip  sui)erint(»n<l(»nt  from  Saginaw,  and  the  college  men  very  heartily 
api)rov(»  of  this  nomination. 

Without  further  nominations,  ui)on  motion  of  Prof.  Barbour,  the  secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  Associaticm  for  Supt.  Sim- 
mons, whereupon  Pres.  Fall  summoned  the  newly  elected  officer  to  the 
platform,  the  latter  responding  as  follows: — • 

TeadHM's  (►f  Michigan,  I  thank  you  for  the  great  honor  you  have  confer- 
red ujMm  me, — the  highest  honor  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  this  Associa- 
tion to  grant.     I  know  that  it  is  no  sinc^-ure,  that  it  means  hard  work 
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and  much  of  it;  and  that  I  am  both  willing  and  ready  to  give  and  da. 
I  can  only  say  at  this  late  hour  that,  if  the  high  character  of  this  Asso- 
ciation and  previous  Associations  is  to  be  maintained,  it  means  that 
there  must  be  hard  work,  as  I  have  said,  and  that  there  must  be  strong 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  Michigan.  The  president 
is  not  all;  and  so  I  ask  that,  in  the  coming  year,  we  may  have  one  of 
the  best  Associations  ever  held;  and  it  can  only  be  such  by  your  help, 
your  co-operation,  and  your  readiness  to  respond  promptly  to  whatever 
may  be  asked  of  you.    Again  I  thank  you. 

.The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  as  follows: 

First  vice-president,  Supt.  H.  Z.  Brock  of  Hancock;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, Supt.  J.  H.  Kaye  of  Cadillac;  secretary,  Supt  M.  L.  Palmer  of 
Jackson;  treasurer,  S.  J.  Oier  of  Hillsdale. 

Executive  Committee — Supt.  G.  W.  Loomis  of  St.  Joseph,  Pres.  A. 
Gaylord  Slocum  of  Kalamazoo,  Lucy  A.  Sloan  of  Mt.  Pleasant. 

This  report  was  adopted,  and  the  following  named  as  inspectors  of 
election;  Prof.  D.  B.  Waldo,  Prin.  J.  W.  Welch,  Supt.  S.  G.  Avery, 
Commr.  J.  W.  Hazard,  Supt.  Frank  W.  Wells. 

Ajinouncements  of  reunions  were  given  as  follows:  For  Hillsdale  Col- 
lege on  Tuesday  evening;  for  students  of  the  State  Normal,  Ferris  Indus- 
triaJ,  Olivet,  Albion,  and  Agricultural  College  on  Wednesday  evening. 

Supt.  J.  F.  Ribman  of  Monroe  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  in  future  all  papers  to  be  discussed  at  the  State  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation be  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  distributed  to  the  teachers  in  advance, 
by  sending  to  commissioners,  superintendents,  and  principals  the  number  needed 
for  those  under  their  Jurisdiction. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Recess  taken  until  evening,  and  the  afternoon  given  up  to  sectional 
meetings,  a  report  of  which  will  be  found  to  follow  this  general  report 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 

The  eve  of  December  29  was  a  great  date  for  college  and  Normal 
School  reunions.  The  churches  round  about  Capitol  Square  were  each 
filled  with  a  happy  crowd,  and  feasting  was  the  order  of  the  day. 

About  150  State  Normalites  and  friends  enjoyed  a  spread  served  by 
the  ladies  of  the  First  Baptist  church  in  their  spacious  parlors,  after 
which  an  hour  was  spent  in  informal  sociability.  At  the  same  time 
a  banquet  was  in  progress  in  the  regular  dining  room  of  the  church, 
plates  being  spread  for  forty  students  of  the  Ferris  Industrial  School. 

At  the  Presbyterian  church  about  90  persons  sat  down  to  tables 
heaped  with  good  things  by  the  ladies  of  that  church,  the  material  feast 
being  enlivened  by  the  after  dinner  speeches.  StJPT.  W.  V.  Sage  of 
Decatur  acted  as  toast  master,  the  speakers  being  Pres.  Snyder,  Prof. 
Kedzie,  C.  B.  Collingwood,  and  D.  J.  Crosby.  At  conclusion  of  the 
banquet,  the  following  officers  were  elected: 

President,  C.  B.  Collingwood  '95;  vice  president,  Clay  Collins;  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  D.  J.  Crosby,  '93. 

At  the  Methodist  church  another  large  company,  Including  many  of 
the  faculty  and  alumni  of  Albion- College,  ^atifered  about  equally  invit- 
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ing  tables,  and  the  toast  program  was  in  charge  of  Supt.  O.  W.  Loomib 
of  St.  Joseph.  The  speakers  were  Pres.  L.  B.  Fiske,  Mrs.  Delos  Fall, 
Washington  Gardner,  Veva  L.  Parmeter,  Prof.  Smith  Burnham,  and 
Austin  Kimmis^ 

A  toothsome  spread  was  arranged  in  the  parlors  of  Plymouth  Con- 
gregational church,  around  which  gathered  a  circle  of  Olivet  graduates, 
with  Key.  Ernest  Bourner  Allen  officiating  as  toastmaster.  The 
speakers  were  Prin.  C.  H.  Horn,  Supt.  C.  G.  Wade,  Prof.  Hamilton 
King,  Rev.  A.  A.  Blaisdell,  Prof.  W.  E.  C.  Wright,  and  Pres.  Sperry. 

In  spite  of  the  numerous  section  meetings  that  kept  the  teachers  so 
busy  all  the  afternoon,  and  the  numerous  banquets  that  followed,  seven 
o*clock  saw  throngs  hurrying  toward  the  brilliantly  illuminated  Oapitol ; 
and  by  the  time  appointed  for  the  evening  program,  every  available 
bit  of  space  was  filled  in  Representative  Hall,  a  goodly  number  of 
Lansing  citizens  by  their  presence  attesting  their  interest  in  the  evening 
program. 

Geo.  R.  Curtiss  of  Lansing  gave  a  beautiful  rendition  of  **Marie"  and 
responded  to  an  enthusiastic  encore,  after  which  Pres.  Fall  said: 

"Tonight  we  have  reached  the  superlative  in  our  session.  We  have 
been  hard  at  work  all  day  with  our  program,  but  tonight  we  are  on 
pleasure  bent.  We  are  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  greatest  common- 
wealth in  the  sisterhood  of  states.  We  have  the  best  looking  audience 
that  could  be  assembled  and  the  brainiest  people  in  Michigan.  And 
further  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  three  men  who  have 
reached  the  top  of  three  separate  ladders, — Hon.  Hazen  S.  Pingree,  the 
Executive  head  of  our  common  State;  Hon.  Jason  E.  Hammond,  the 
executive  head  of  our  educational  interests;  and  Hon.  Harry  B.  Hutchins, 
the  executive  head  of  our  State  University.  I  have  great  honor  in 
introducing  His  Excellency,  Hon.  Hazen  S.  Pinorbb.'' 

Gov.  Pingree  then  welcomed  the  teachers  in  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Michigan,  and  referred  to  their  great  responsibility  in  having  in  diarge 
the  future  citizens  of  the  State.  He  expressed  his  belief  that  the  growing 
generation  should  be  awakened  to  the  great  questions  of  the  future 
in  regard  to  governmental  affairs,  and  thought  professors  of  political 
economy  should  be  careful  to  present  both  sides  of  the  political  ques- 
tions. 

The  frequent  applause  showed  the  teachers  were  in  accord  with  the 
sentiments  he  expressed. 

The  response  by  Supt.  Hammond  acknowledged  the  words  of  welcome- 
and  reminded  the  teachers  that  practical  education  is  receiving  con- 
scientious attention  from  all  class  of  citizens  to  a  greater  extent  than^ 
ever  before,  and  that  the  question  now  is  not  so  much  how  many  pupils- 
can  be  graduated,  as  how  many  can  be  kept  in  school  until  they  are 
Well  equipped  for  life's  battle. 

Acting-President  Hutchins,  U.  of  M.,  followed  with  an  able  address, 
on  "The  Solidarity  of  Our  Michigan  School  System— How  shall  it  be 
further  perfected?",  his  conclusion  being  that  a  great  step  can  be  takeni 
in  unifying  the  work,  if  there  can  be  a  more  substantial  and  hearty 
co-operation  maintained  between  all  our  State  institutions  and  denomina-* 
tional  colleges. 
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The  program  being  concluded,  all  made  haste  to  get  into  the  respective 
squads  to  which  thev  had  previously  been  assigned  by  cards  given  out 
at  the  afternoon  session.  Much  pains  had  been  taken  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  State  officials,  to  arrange 
such  a  plan  for  the  big  reception  as  should  enable  the  great  body  of 
teachers  to  make  the  entire  rounds  of  the  Capitol  without  undue  crowd- 
ing or  confusion.  Under  the  supervision  of  Chief-Marshal  Pattbngill, 
fifteen  deputy-marshals  (selected  from  alert  and  active  young  men 
employes  who  were  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  building)  were  desig- 
nated by  ribbon  badges  showing  the  number  assigned  them,  and  served 
as  guides  to  a  squad  of  fifty  or  more  teachers,  whose  cards  gave  the 
number  of  their  guide  and  their  respective  point  of  starting.  Thus  the 
fifteen  detachments  all  started  at  the  same  time,  some  beginning  at  top 
and  other  at  bottom  of  the  great  building;  and  so  well  was  the  time- 
schedule  carried  out  that  the  jolly  detachment  passed  from  room  to 
room  without  discomfort,  save  that  attendant  upon  the  stair  climbing, 
while  **all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell.-' 

In4he  west  corridor  a  party  of  boys  from  the  State  Industrial  School 
was  stationed  for  the  purpose  of  singing  at  intervals,  while  the  Albion 
College  I^aud  filled  the  rotunda  with  inspiring  airs.  Chief-Maushal 
Pattencjill  and  his  delegation  from  the  State  Normal,  made  the  cor- 
ridors resound  with  "Michigan  my  Michigan"  and  other  patriotic  songs. 

The  north  room  of  the  Executive  Oflice  was  converted  into  a  csif6, 
and  each  detachment,  after  being  welcomed  by  Gov.  and  Mrs.  Pinorbe 
and  the  staff  officers,  were  refreshed  by  a  tempting  lunch. 

The  various  Departments  w^ere  finely  decorated  with  fiags,  bunting, 
palms,  and  hot-house  flowers;  and  big  banners  of  "Welcome  to  Michigan 
Teachers"  were  hung  in  conspicuous  places,  while  the  officials  of  each 
Department,  assisted  by  their  office  force  and  friends,  gave  cordial  greet- 
ing to  one  and  all. 

In  the  course  of  the  march  various  souvenirs  of  the  occasion  were  dis- 
tributed. Small  writing  pads  with  a  pencil  were  given  out  by  the  Insur- 
ance Department;  the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  distributed  a 
little  pamphlet  by  Rev.  Geo.  D.  Gillespie,  containing  a  history  of  the 
work  of  this  board  for  the  past  quarter  century;  at  the  G.  A.  R.  Depart- 
ment they  received  a  pretty  booklet  extending  courteous  greeting  and 
emphasizing  the  teaching  of  patriotism  as  an  essential  to  good  citizen- 
ship; and  Auditor  General  Dix  presented  a  leaflet  showing  in  a  nut- 
shell the  vast  amount  of  work  done  in  this,  the  largest  Department  of 
the  State,  the  cover  bearing  this  cordial  inscription: 

The  Auditor  General  extends  to  the  State  Teachers-  AssociiUion  of  Michigan 
the  compliments  of  the  season  and  wishes  all  a  prosperous  New  Year. 

Indeed,  no  visiting  body  ever  received  warmer  welcome  than  was 
accorded  the  teachers  by  the  State  Officers  and  Supreme  Justices  of 
Michigan  in  this  reception  that  did  so  much  to  broaden  the  ideas  of  the 
visitors  regarding  the  work  transacted  at  their  State  Capitol. 
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THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  30,  9  A.  M. 

After  the  exertions  of  the  preceding  day,  no  one  was  surprised  to  see 
something  of  a  falling  off  in  the  morning  attendance. 

"Onward  Christian  Soldiers''  sung  by  the  convention,  was  followed 
with  prayer  by  Supt.  Laird,  after  which  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repub- 
lic" was  sung  with  an  enthusiasm  that  betokened  reviving  energy. 

The  following  telegram  was  read: — 

Washington,  D.  C,   Dec.  29,  1897. 
Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association: 

Washington  sends  greeting  with  assurance  of  warm  welcome  next  July. 

B.  L.  Whitman, 

Local  Executive  Com.,  N.  E.  A. 

"Is  it  desirable  in  Grammar  Grades,  to  begin  any  of  the  so-called  High 
School  Studies,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent?"  was  the  general  question 
next  considered  in  three  fifteen  minute  papers,  as  follows: — 

Latin  was  discussed  by  Supt.  O.  E.  Latham  of  Kalamazoo,  who  thinks 
then*  are  loo  many  studies  now  in  the  schools  and  that  the  grammar 
course  should  be  recast  with  manual  training  as  the  center. 

Mathematics  was  presented  by  Supt.  J.  E.  Stewart  of  Bay  City,  who 
argued  that  a  change  from  the  chilling  atmosphere  of  arithmetic  to  the 
genial  air  of  algebra  and  geometry  would  save  many  from  a  lasting 
difelike  to  figures.  An  experience  of  six  years  with  elementary  algebra 
and  geometry  in  the  eighth  grade  of  the  Bay  City  schools,  had  shown 
that  this  work  conduces  to  a  better  conception  of  arithmetic.  Time 
for  the  former  has  been  gained  by  taking  nearly  a  year  from  the 
arithmetic  work. 

German,  a  paper  written  by  Prin.  P.  L.  Sage  of  Saginaw,  W.  S.,  was 
read  by  Sujit.  E.  C.  Thompson.  Mr.  Sage  drew  his  conclusions  from 
obsi^rvations  made  in  a  city  where  German  is  taught  in  both  primary 
and  grammar  grades,  and  believes  not  only  that  no  one  ever  becomes 
master  of  his  own  language  without  studying  some  other,  but  also  that 
the  children  who  study  German  are  the  better  all-round  students. 

A  general  discussion  followed,  led  by  H.  R.  Pattengill  and  participated 
in  by  Dr.  Hinsdale,  Prof.  Lutz,  Supts.  Hathaway,  Jennings  and  Giflford, 
the  question  being  considered  pro  and  con  with  no  unanimity  of  opinion. 

"School  Systems"  was  the  next  toj)ic  and  was  subdivided: — 

(a)  Comparison  of  German  and  American  Schools. 

(b)  Comparison  of  English  and  American  Schools. 

Supt.  A.  S.  Whitney,  Saginaw,  E.  S.,  gave  a  compreh(»nsive  review 
of  the  former,  illustrating  with  charts,  and  on  motion  was  asked  to 
prepare  plates  of  them  to  be  printed  with  his  paper  at  the  expense  of  the 
Association. 

Supt.  Jas.  H.  Kaye  of  Cadillac,  contrasted  English  and  American 
schools,  showing  that  each  nation  had  considerable  to  learn  from  the 
other  in  matters  pertaining  to  education.    The  way  in  which  Mr.  Kaye 
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held  his  audience  up  to  the  noon  hour  showed  the  interest  felt  in  his 
theme. 
It  was  moved  to  take  only  a  short  noon  recess  and  reassemble  at  1:16. 

THURSDAY,  1  :aO  P.  M. 

The  first  thing  on  the  closing  program  being  the  report  of  special 
committees,  Supt.  E.  L.  Briggs  presented  the  following : — 

Resolutions  op  Appreciation  of  the  Life  and  Work  op  Superin- 
tendent Walter  S.  Perry,  Ann  Arbor. 

Since  our  last  meeting  Superintendent  Walter  S.  Perry  of  Ann  Arbor 
has  been  taken  from  our  ranks  by  death.  Mr.  Perry's  illustrious  educa- 
tional career  of  forty  years  is  worthy  of  note,  as  an  example  and  inspira- 
tion, and  may  be  briefly  outlined  as  follows: 

He  was  graduated  from  the  State  Normal  School  at  Ypsilanti  in  1856, 
and  from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1861;  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  from  the  University  in  1871,  and  of  Master  of  Pedagogy 
from  the  Normal  School  in  1890.  He  was  superintendent  at  Marshall 
from  1861  to  1864,  and  at  Coldwater  from  1864  to  1867.  While  at  Cold- 
water  he  founded  the  "Weekly  Republican"  in  1866,  being  its  first  editor. 
He  was  county  superintendent  of  Branch  county  for  1867-8.  In  the  spring 
of  1868  he  became  principal  of  the  Toledo  High  school,  completing  the 
school  year,  when  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  Prairie  Du  Chien 
College,  Wis.,  which  position  he  held  for  two  years,  when,  in  1870,  he 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Ann  Arbor  city  schools.  This  posi- 
tion he  occupied  with  distinguished  success  until  his  death,  December 
15th,  1897,  a  period  of  over  twenty-seven  years.  We  also  record  with 
pride  that  he  was  president  of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association 
for  1876. 

As  a  mark  of  appreciation  we  present  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  express  our  deep  sense  of  loss  in  the  removal 
from  us  by  death  of  our  friend  and  co-laborer,  Superintendent  Walter  8. 
Perry;  that  we  feel  his  life  has  been  a  constant  stimulus  to  that  which 
was  good  and  true  in  all  who  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  his 
pure,  unselfish,  and  noble  character;  that  in  this  Association,  of  which 
he  was  a  member  almost  from  its  organization,  and  in  which  his  pres- 
ence and  his  voice  have  been  features  most  familiar  and  enjoyed,  he 
has  been  an  efficient  officer  and  trusted  counsellor  in  all  its  affairs; 
that  in  the  shaping  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  educational  sys- 
tems of  Michigan  we  recognize  him  as  one  of  the  strongest  forces  work- 
ing through  the  past  thirty  years. 

Filled  with  sorrow  by  his  death,  we  yet  rejoice  in  the  life  he  has  lived, 
— simple,  yet  vigorous;  scholarly,  though  unpretentious;  gentle,  yet 
manly  and  uncompromising  when  any  question  of  integrity  was  at  stake; 
— a  life  which  has  been  an  incentive  to  the  truest  manhood  in  all  who 
have  personally  known  him. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  sincere  sympathy  with  his  family  in 
their  bereavement,  but  commend  to  them  the  thought  of  his  noble  life 
and  its  beneficent  influences  as  a  consolation  in  their  sorrow. 
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Resolved,  That  these  resolntions  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  this 
Association  and  that  a  copy  of  the  same  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Perry. 


Com. 


^^ 


E.  L.  BriggSy 
Austin  G^^^ge, 
O.  D.  Thompson, 
H.  N.  French. 


The  unanimous  adoption  of  this  report  was  accompanied  by  the  fol- 
lowing remarks: — 

SuPT.  S.  B.  Laird,  Lansing: — It  seems  to  me  there  must  be  a  good 
deal  in  our  hearts  today  with  reference  to  Mr.  Perry.  There  is  more  to 
a  man  than  what  we  call  the  success  which  comes  to  him  in  life.  There 
is  his  personality,  his  character,  and,  when  he  meets  you,  in  the  grasp 
of  the  hand,  how  much  you  take  from  him  that  helps  you  when  you  are 
away  from  him.  I  want  to  say  personally  that  I  never  shook  Mr.  Perry's 
hand  without  feeling  that  I  was  the  better  for  it ;  that  he  gave  up  some- 
thing of  his  manly  principle,  his  manly  purpose  to  me.  I  think  his 
character  was  a  noble  one,  one  that  we  can  feel  proud  of  as  teachers, 
one  that  we  can  aspire  to  as  workers  in  our  own  field. 

Prin.  E.  C.  Warriner,  Saginaw,  E.  S. : — I  cannot  add  anything  to  the 
resolutions  or  to  the  remarks  of  the  previous  speaker.  I  would  like  to 
add  the  testimony  of  my  appreciation  of  Mr.  Perry's  character  as  a  man 
and  ability  as  a  teacher.  I  have  sat  under  his  instruction  and,  as  I 
remember  the  time  that  I  have  spent  in  his  classes  since  then,  it  has 
always  been  a  great  inspiration  and  help.  I  have  gone  to  him  for 
advice  and  counsel,  and  I  have  always  met  with  a  most  generous  and 
helpful  welcome.  1  wish  to  add  these  simple  words  of  testimony  to  the 
man*s  worth  and  character. 

SuPT.  O.  D.  Thompson,  Romeo: — Without  doubt  tlie  strong  words  of 
the  resolution  strike  a  sympathetic  chord  in  all  our  hearts,  but  there  are 
more  in  the  man's  life  than  can  be  expressed  in  resolutions  of  this 
kind.  I  look  around  this  house  and  see  a  great  many  young  men  and 
women,  and  surely  I  am  glad  to  welcome  you  to  this  Association;  but 
some  of  us  that  are  older  feel  a  consciousness  that  there  is  something 
lacking  here  this  year;  there  is  some  one  gone. 

It  was  my  happy  lot  to  have  known  Mr.  Perry  as  far  back  as  1853. 
I  was  sent  to  a  preparatory  school  in  the  State  of  New  York.  I  had 
not  been  there  very  long  before  I  became  acquainted  with  a  tall, 
straight,  bifsby-headt^,  good-natured  lad.  I  learned  to  love  him  imme- 
diately and  we  became  friends.  In  a  few  months,  however,  the  sudden 
death  of  my  mother  called  me  away  from  the  school  in  February,  '54, 
and  my  acquaintance  with  Superintendent  Perry  was  for  a  time  cut 
off,  and  was  not  renewed  until  coming  to  Michigan  along  back  in  the 
sixties  when  I  met  him  at  these  State  Associations.  Then  we  used  to  meet 
in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  I  can  recall  seeing  him  in  almost  all 
the  cities  of  the  State;  but  oftener  have  I  met  him  here  in  this  room  of 
late  vears,  and  I  have  felt  a  conscious  want  of  his  presence  this  year. 

I  want  to  sav  it  has  been  mv  good  luck  to  meet  him  in  a  more  familiar 
way  in  my  institute  work;  and  in    my    connection  with  the  National 
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Teachers'  Association,  without  any  particular  previous  planning,  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  room  with  Superintendent  Perry  repeatedly, 
and  the  last  good  long  visit  that  I  had  with  him  was  at  Buffalo.  We 
had  been  sleeping  together  all  the  week,  but  after  the  Association 
closed  we  tarried  a  little.  He  was  to  go  east  and  visit  his  home;  and 
I  was  to  go  east,  but  on  different  trains.  At  the  depot  we  had  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  to  wait,  and  then  it  was  that  I  had  my  long  and  friendly 
visit  with  Superintendent  Perry.  We  talked  over  his  boyhood  and  his 
career  from  that  time  until  that  day;  then  we  shook  hands,  not  knowing 
that  we  were  to  part  except  for  a  short  time. 

The  last  time  he  wrote  me  was  in  July  last,  saying, — "Well,  Thompson, 
I  cannot  be  with  you  this  summer  at  Milwaukee;  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
go.  Have  a  good  time  and  remember  me  to  the  boys."  I  called  at 
his  house  once  since,  but  it  was  too  late  to  see  him.  Now  I  have  only 
one  thought  of  that  man,  the  thought  that  Lincoln  expressed  at  Gettys- 
burg. He  said  to  the  company  as  he  stood  on  that  field,  "We  cannot 
consecrate  this  ground,  it  has  been  consecrated;  all  we  can  do  is  to 
consecrate  ourselves  to  the  work  which  they  have  done."  Today  when 
I  think  of  Superintendent  Perry,  his  noble  life  and  grand  work,  I  feel 
that  we  cannot  add  anything  to  it  and  we  would  not  take  away  any- 
thing from  it.  We  can  consecrate  ourselves  to  take  up  the  work  that 
he  has  laid  down  and,  if  possible,  try  to  honor  him  as  we  remember  him. 

SuPT.  E.  L.  BuiGGS,  Coldwater:— On  the  occasion  of  my  first  attend- 
ance at  this  State  Teachers'  Association  in  1875,  Superintendent  Perry 
was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year.  Since  that  time  I  have 
known  him  in  a  friendly  way,  and  a  way  that  has  been  helpful  to  me 
in  all  my  teaching  experience.  He  has  helped  me  and  advised  me  in 
my  work  of  teaching;  and  while  I  can  add  nothing  to  what  has  been 
said  il  have  never  been  his  pupil),  still  in  this  way  of  helpful  advice 
and  stimulus  to  better  work,  he  has  been  my  constant  helper  for  these 
twenty  years.  I  wish,  Mr.  President,  to  read  a  few  lines  from  Supt. 
French,  who  was  unable  to  be  present: — 

"Superintc^ndent  Perry  was  a  rare  man  and  gentleman,  a  loyal  friend 
and  worthy  citizen.  His  career  as  a  teacher  was  a  most  happj-  and 
successful  one,  and  he  leaves  behind  him  in  all  this,  his  chosen  work 
in  life,  a  sweet  and  hallowed  memory.  It  was  my  exceeding  good  for- 
tune to  know  him  well  in  his  earlier  vears.  I  followed  him  at  Marshall 
in  school  work.  His  friends  there  were  my  friends,  and  thus  there  was 
an  added  bond  of  sympathy  and  kinship,  so  to  speak.  I  always  loved 
him,  and  never  more  than  when,  in  our  anniversary  teachers'  gatherings 
of  friendship  and  conference,  I  was  able  to  know  and  feel  more  fully 
the  spirit  that  was  in  him,  and  the  genuineni^ss  of  his  life  and  thought. 
We  all  lose  much,  very  much  more  than  we  can  now  estimate,  of  inspira 
tion  and  impulse,  by  the  going  forth  from  life  of  such  a  man  as  Super 
intendent  Perry." 

Prin.  E.  C.  Warrixkr  reported  for  the  Auditing  Committee  that  the 
work  had  been  satisfactorily  accomplished  and  the  prompt  and  efficient 
treasurer,  E.  E.  Fkrgusqn,  responded  to  the  call  for  his  report  with  a 
complete  and  carefully  tabulated  report  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures 
as  follows: — 
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1897    Received,— 

Aug.  2.  Cash  for  bills  payable $100.00 

Dec.  28.  Cash  from  lecture 83.85 

Dec.  28.  Casli  from  meral>ei-8hip  tickets.  307  at  $1.00 $367.00 

337  at      .50 168.50 

535.50 

$719.35 
Membership    13.50 

$732.85 

Disbursed— 

July  15.  I).  E.  McClure— Express  on  transactions $43.88 

Dec.  11.  Hotel  Iroquois— Buffalo  4.17 

Sept.  18.  Expenses  executive  committee,  as  per  bills 11.01 

July  8.  D.  E.  McClure— Expenses  N.  E.  A.  at  Milwaukee 65.40 

Dec.  27.  Lecture  and  expenses— Bishop  Vincent 85.00 

July  1.  1,300  copies  transactions— Robt.  Smith 121.40 

Dec.  15.  Ribbon  for  bad}?es.  as  per  bills 18.48 

Dec.  21.  Printing— receii>t8,  membership  tickets,  badges  and  tickets.  9.25 

Dec.  28.  Bills  payable  and  interest 103.50 

Dec.  28.  Moving  piano 5.00 

Dec.  28.  Rent  cliairs— M.  J.  &  B.  M.  Buck 5.28 

Dec.  28.  Telephone,  postage,  etc.— Pres.  Delos  Fall 7.85 

Dec.  28.  Postage,  express,  and  exchange— per  E.  E.  Ferguson 2.45 

Dec.  28.  Rent  Baptist  church 20.00 

Dec.  28.  Music— for  reception  20.80 

Dec.  28.  Postage— J.  W.  Kennedy 2.39 

Dec.  28.  Printing  guide  badges .50 

Dec.  28.Postage,  exchange,  express,  traveling  expenses,  telegrams— 

per  W.  J.  McKone 25.45 

Postage— S.  O.  Hartwell    1.50 

Mrs.  Martin  (stenographer)  40.00 

$593.31  

Balance    $139.54 

* 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted,  after  which  some  interesting 
figures  were  given  to  show  why  the  Association  was  this  year  able  to 
adjourn  with  all  its  debts  paid  and  a  nice  little  balance  in  the  treasury. 
In  number  of  members  ISOG  had  500,  while  1897  showed  722,  the  largest 
paid  enrollment  ever  recorded.  Receipts  in  1806,  for  membership,  $430; 
lecture,  |4.'?;  total,  $473.  In  1897  membership,  f549;  lecture,  |83.35; 
total,  Jf()32.85.    IncrcNise  in  receipts,  fl59.85. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  read  by  Chairman  C.  H. 

GURNEY. 

In  view  of  the  carefnl.  systematic,  and  well-planned  arrangements  for  this 
annual  meeting. 

I.  Resolved,  That  we  hereby  express  our  hearty  thanks  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  officers  of  the  Association,  to  those  who  have  furnished  music,  and  to 
all  who  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  meeting. 

II.  We  appreciate  the  attention  and  courtesy  received  at  the  hands  of  the  State 
officers,  and  express  to  them  our  full  thanks. 

III.  Our  thanks  are  also  due  to  railroads,  hotels,  and  Iwarding  houses  for 
re<luced  rates,  and  to  citizens  of  Lansing  for  favors  received. 

IV.  We  desire  especially  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  to  Dr.  Redway  and 
Bishop  Vincent  for  their  suggestive  and  helpful  addresses. 

V.  The  committee  appreciates  the  kindly  greeting  and  offer  of  co-operation 
extended  by  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  W^e  realize  more  and  more 
that  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  are  becoming  dependent  upon  the  gen- 
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erous  and  loyai  support  of  the  women  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  we  welcome 
their  continued  interest  and  active  assistance. 

VI.  We  approve  the  selection  of  Washington,  D.  C,  as  the  place  of  meeting 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  for  1898,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  second  the  efforts  of  the 
Michigan  manager  for  a  creditable  representation  at  that  meeting. 

This  being  a  representative  gathering  of  the  teachers  of  Michigan,  we  desire 
to  express  opinion  upon  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Believing  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  upon  rural  schools  to  be 
a  document  of  unusual  importance  and  marking  an  era  in  educational  progress, 
we  recommend  to  teachers,  officers,  and  patrons  of  schools,  a  careful,  persistent, 
and  intelligent  study  of  the  several  parts  of  the  report;  we  insist  that  these  facts 
be  kept  before  the  public  until  these  ideas  shall  have  permeated  and  influenced 
our  educational  life. 

2.  We  heartily  endorse  the  new  State  Manual  and  Course  of  Study  for  district 
schools,  and  extend  thanks  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  giving 
us  this  valuable  aid. 

3.  We  believe  that  the  teachers*  Institute  should  be  made  as  helpful  as  possible 
to  the  teachers  of  district  schools,  not  as  a  means  of  preparation  for  examination, 
but  for  stronger  and  better  teaching  In  those  schools  that  most  need  our  assistance 
and  Influence. 

4.  We  rejoice  that  the  Influence  of  our  compulsory  school  law  has  been  so  potent 
and  far-reaclilng,  and  we  believe  the  law  should  be  amended  to  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  country  as  to  the  city. 

5.  In  the  Interest  of  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  primary  funds,  It  Is 
the  sense  of  this  Association  that  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State  be  so  amended 
that  the  distribution  of  funds  shall  be  based  upon  an  actual  enrollment  of  at  least 
five  months  in  the  schools  of  the  various  districts. 

6.  We  recommend  that  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State  In  reference  to  district 
libraries  be  so  amended  that  the  library  fund  can  be  used  for  library  purposes 
only. 

7.  The  Association  desires  to  place  Itself  upon  record  In  favor  of  Increased  normal 
school  facilities,  but  It  Is  emphatically  In  favor  of  the  limitation  of  the  powers 
of  all  such  institutions,  however  created,  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the 
rural  and  elementary  graded  schools,  as  set  forth  in  the  law  establishing  the 
Central  Michigan  Norma)  School.  The  Association  Is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  location  of  such  Institutions  should  be  left  to  a  board  of  commissioners,  or  to 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  acting  as  such  commission. 

8.  The  Association  urges  upon  localities  the  adoption  of  free  text-books  as  pro- 
vided by  the  law  of  1897,  and  deprecates  any  movement  which  looks  towards  the 
State  publication  or  State  adoption  of  uniform  text-books.  We  vigorously  protest 
against  the  methods  of  text-book  lobbyists  in  the  legislature. 

9.  We  recommend  that  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  be  appointed  by  the  pres- 
ident-elect at  this  meeting,  said  committee  to  report  at  the  next  annual  session, 
and  that  the  policy  thus  Inaugurated  be  the  future  policy  of  the  Association.  If 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  plan,  the  Executive 
Committee  Is  directed  to  prepare  the  same  for  consideration  at  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

Quite  a  discussion  arose  over  this  report,  especially  as  to  the  para- 
graph regarding  the  distribution  of  public  moneys. 

SuPT.  Stewart  of  Bay  City  doubted  the  wisdom  of  basing  the  primary 
apportionment  on  the  "actual  enrollment,"  but  thought  it  might  be 
better  to  take  average  attendance  instead. 

SuPT.  Hull  of  Albion  called  attention  to  the  shifting  population  of 
some  places  and  moved  that  "average  attendance"  be  substituted  for 
actual  enrollment. 

Dr.  Boqne  thought  it  should  be  the  attendance  for  five  months  or  more. 

SuPT.  Stewart  then  referred  to  the  injustice  that  might  be  done  in 
districts  where  parochial  schools  diminish  the  attendance  and  suggested 
that  this  resolution  was  too  important  a  one- to  be  rushed  through  with- 
out due  consideration.  It  might,  therefore,  be  better  to  hold  it  over 
for  another  year  and  then  make  it  a  special  order. 
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SuPT.  Simmons  also  thought  it  might  better  be  put  over,  since  there 
would  be  another  meeting  of  the  Association  before  the  next  legislature 
convened  and  nothing  could  be  done  except  by  legislative  enactment. 

The  motion  made  by  Supt.  Hull  was  supported  by  E.  A.  Holdbn  of 
Lansing,  provided  that  the  putting  over  of  'this  resolution  did  not  table 
the  entire  report.  Prbs.  Fall  ruled  that  it  did  not  and  the  motion  wag 
carried. 

The  question  arose  as  to  whether  such  resolutions  as  the  one  under 
discussion  did  not  involve  a  constitutional  amendment,  and  H.  R.  Pat- 
TBNGiLL  called  attention  to  the  one  regarding  library  moneys,  saying  he 
thought  that  also  involved  a  constitutional  amendment,  but  the  Associa- 
tion might  well  put  itself  on  record  regarding  such  questions, — that  its 
members  might  thus  call  the  attention  of  the  legislators  to  the  need 
of  a  change  in  the  State  Constitution;  and  he  would  suggest  that  the 
resolutions  should  be  so  made  as  simply  to  recommend  necessary 
changes.  He  therefore  offered  the  following  as  a  substitute  for  the 
fifth  recommendation  of  the  report: — 

Resolved,  That  it  is  tlie  sense  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association  of  Michigan 
that  there  should  be  a  change  made  in  the  manner  of  distribution  of  the  primary 
«chool  fund  so  ttiat  this  distribution  should  be  made  more  equitably  and  Justly, 
and  be  based  upon  the  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  schools,  which  enrollment 
shall  be  recommended  upon  not  less  than  fiye  months  attendance. 

He  further  added  that  he  was  not  particular  as  to  whether  it  was 
based  on  enrollment  or  attendance,  but  his  acquaintance  with  the 
northern  districts  of  the  State  showed  him  that  there  are  schools  having 
80  small  a  taxable  property  that  they  cannot  possibly  maintain  a  school 
three  months,  or  one  month,  but  over-tax  themselves  seriously  to  have  a 
«chool  every  other  year. 

Prof.  Gurney  explained  that  this  committee  had  carefully  considered 
the  matter  regarding  constitutional  changes,  but  thought  they  had 
formulated  their  suggestions  in  such  a  way  that  the  points  su^ested 
did  not  come  under  a  constitutional  amendment.  They  were  not  trying 
to  frame  legislation,  but  merely  attempting  to  show  the  sentiment  of 
the  Association. 

At  conclusion  of  this  discussion,  the  report  as  amended  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

The  subject  of  the  National  Educational  Association  was  brought  up 
by  H.  R.  Pattengill  who,  on  motion,  was  selected  to  act  as  State  Man- 
ager and  authorized  to  select  proper  headquarters  at  Washington  and  to 
make  all  nec€*8sary  arrangements  for  the  meeting. 

Sec.  McKone  read  the  following  telegram: — 

Indianapolis.  Ind.,  Dec.  30,  1897. 
Prof.  Delos  Fall,  President  Michigan  Association,  I^nsing,  Mich.; 
A  warm  wave  bears  you  cordial  greeting  from  the  Hoosier  teachers. 

There  being  no  further  business,  Pres.  Fall  said : — 

The  chair  does  not  believe  in  the  ceremonies  usual  to  the  "la^t  day  of 
school."  Still  I  cannot  forbear  to  give  you  my  most  hearty  thanks  for  the 
'Cordial  support  in  everj'  undertaking  which  not  alone  the  president,  but 
the  Executive  Committe  and  every  one  concerned,  have  this  y(^ar  re- 
'ceived.    We  have  had  nothing  but  support  from  every  one  of  the  State 
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Officials  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  no  one  who  has 
been  appealed  to  with  reference  to  this  work  has  refused  to  help;  the 
credit  for  this  successful  meeting  is  to  be  scattered  broadly  over  a  large 
number  of  loyal  Michigan  teachers  jind  their  friends.  Will  President  Sim- 
mons approach  the  chair?  I  have  the  very  great  honor  of  turning  over 
the  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association  to  President-elect  Simmons. 

Responding  to  this  summons,  Sfpt.  Simmons  promptly  entertained  a 
motion  to  adjourn,  and  thus  closed  what  was,  beyond  question,  the  most 
successful  meeting  in  the  history  of  the  Association. 


PAPi-JRS  AND  DISCUSSIONS  OF  GENERAL  SESSION. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 
PROF.    DELOS   FALL,    ALBION. 

Fellow  Teachers:  As  co-workers  in  the  field  of  education  we  have* 
once  more  assembled  from  the  diflPerent  parts  of  our  (commonwealth  to 
join  fraternal  hands  and  to  take  counsel  together.  By  the  traditions 
of  the  past  of  this  Association  there  is  accorded  to  your  pi'esiding  officer 
just  at  this  point  the  gracious  privilege  of  making  a  brief  address  upon 
some  appropriate  theme.  Tlie  preparation  of  the  program  has  been  a 
task  accompanied  b^'  so  much  of  genuine  pleasure  that  it  was  no  small 
shock  when  suddenly  there  loomed  up  before  me  the  duty  of  preparing 
a  few  words  to  say  to  you  at  this  time. 

The  time  is  not  an  appropriate  one  to  speak  of  any  siKx-ial  line  of 
work  in  which  I  have  become  personally  interest(»d — my  own  teaching 
of  chemistry  or  physiology  or  the  later  phaBe  of  the  teaching  of  hygiene, 
or  sanitary  science,  in  which  latter  subject  (*si)ecially  I  have  a  pro- 
found interest. 

I  may  only  find  time  perhaps  to  ask  tbat  oft-re|)eated  question.  Who 
are  we?  Put  into  the  expressive  phrasing  of  this  enthusiastic  age  the 
the  query  would  be; — Who  are,  who  are,  who  are  w(»?  We  are,  we  are 
X,  y,  z.  What  is  the  value  of  x,  y,  and  z?  My  first  answer  is  that,  much 
as  I  value  the  particular  distinction  which  is  mine  U>v  this  meeting,  of 
standing  in  the  place  once  occupied  by  a  Fairchild,  a  Mayh(»w,  an  Abbott, 
an  Olney,  an  Estabrook,  a  PeiTy  (not  to  mention  the  names  of  other  dis- 
tinguished educators  who  have  been  presidents  of  this  Association  and 
who  are  still  alive),  I  place  a  still  higher  value  ui)on  that  most  lumorable 
title, — a  Michigan  tcnicher.  That  title  far  outranks  that  of  most  of  the 
callings  and  occupations  of  men. 

We  are,  then,  here  in  this  Association,  representatives  of  the  sixteen 
thousand  teachers  of  Michigan, — sixteen  thousand  K>yal,  enthusiastic, 
progressive,  conscientious,  toiling  teachers  who  stand  in  their  lot  and 
place,  obs<*ure  and  unobserved  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  but  who, 
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in  spite  of  this,  -strike  their  individual  blows,  forge  their  individual 
i'hain  of  intiuence,  and  make  their  contribution  to  that  which  is  the 
the  final  product  of  all  this  labor,  the  rounded,  symmetrical  character 
developt*d  in  their  pupils.  So  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  more  complete 
answer  to  the  query,  who  are  we,  is  found  in  the  unfolding  lives  of  the 
five  hundred  thousand  pupils  of  our  public  schools.  This  is  not  a  com- 
plete answer.  This  work  has  been  going  on  for  over  a  half -century. 
The  generations  of  pupils  of  the  past  are  now  the  citizens  of  our  state; 
and  it  can  not  be  denied  that  whatever  is  forceful,  whatever  is  influential, 
whatever  is  high  and  noble,  that  which  raises  Michigan  as  a  State  high  in 
rank  among  the  sisterhood  of  states,  has  received  a  larger  contribution  of 
that  which  has  prought  about  this  result,  from  us  as  teachers  than  from 
any  other  source, — so  that,  if  we  make  projier  answer  to  the  query,  we 
must  find  it  in  the  character,  the  enlightenment,  the  progressiveness,  the 
effectiveness  of  our  two  million  and  a  quarter  of  intelligent  citizens. 
The  very  best  of  all  this  citizenship  is  the  direct  product  of  the  schools. 
Is  the  press  powerful?  It  is  because  the  brainy  men  who  plan  and 
write  have  had  their  fii'st  intellet^tual  awakening  in  the  public  schools. 
Is  there  fire  in  the  orator?  That  fire  has  been  kindled  in  the  early 
attempts  at  oratory  in  the  school.  The  successful  business  men  of  to-day 
gained  their  mathematical  instincts  and  their  power  to  think,  by  pass- 
ing succ<^sively  through  the  cumculum  of  the  schools.  And  so  all  our 
life,  civic  and  social,  moral  and  intelle(*tual,  is  what  it  is  largely  because 
of  the  culture  it  has  received  from  the  public  schools. 

Tliis  thought  will  not  be  pursued  farther  only  to  say  that,  in  view 
of  all  this,  the  ivsponsibility  of  the  teacher  would  appcnir  to  be  greater 
than  that  laid  ufK>n  any  other  class  of  p<*ople.  Our  n^sjwnsibility  is 
indeed  giM»at:  and  it  may  also  be  said  that,  when  we  have  acquired  the 
I>ower  to  discharge  the  duties  of  our  jK)sition  in  a  proj>er  way,  the  privil- 
eges are  corresiM)ndingly  great,  because  the  rt^sults  of  our  work  are 
enduring  not  alone  through  time — they  are  etenial. 

Are  we  pre])ared  for  these  tremendous  n*siH)nsibiliti<^?  Times  have 
chttng(»d  and  are  continually  changing.  The  demand  to-day  is  for  a  citi- 
zen of  a  ditlerent  type*  from  that  of  fifty  years  ago.  He  who  to-day  trans- 
acts his  business  by  the  Jiid  of  modem  appliances,  dictat(^  his  letters 
to  a  st(»nographer.  and  uses  the  t(*lephone  and  telegraph  fr<M*ly,  has 
caught  tin*  spirit  of  the  age  and  must  keep  abreast  of  it. 

This  is  cmphnticjiily  a  utilitnrian  ag(\  The  demand  is  for  a  pra<*tical 
business  tniining,  mid  the  schools  must  furnish  it.  Are  the  sch<M>ls  ]>re- 
paring  to  ni(»et  the  n(*w  demniids  that  those  who  are  their  direct  patrons 
are  making?  We  can  not  deny  that,  in  the  y<mrs  pnst.  th<»re  has  b<H»n  in 
certain  quartiM-s  a  wide-spn^ad  (lissntisfa<'tion  with  the  work  accom- 
plished in  the  schools.  The  activ(»  man  of  atTairs  claims  that,  wh(*n  he 
employs  n  boy  fresh  from  the  public  schools,  lu»  often  finds  him  unfitted 
for  the  practical  tasks  of  life  and  with  marked,  and  sometimes  vicious 
ideas  of  honest  labor  as  contrasted  with  what  tin*  boy  holds  to  be  better, 
— an  abilitv  to  liv(»  bv  one's  wits. 

What  is  tlu»  educational  status  of  the  average  Michigan  teacher? 
How  thoroughly  is  he  fitted  for  his  important  mission  in  life?  Or  it  may 
be  ask(»d  of  the  body  of  teachtM's  as  a  whole,  have  educational 
methods  kept  pace  with  our  advancing  and  changing  civilization?    These 
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are  important  questions,  serious  enough  it  may  be,  and  with  not  so  clear 
an  answer  ready  formed  in  many  of  your  minds,  that  I  shall  be 
justified  in  using  a  few  minutes  in  making  answer. 

What  we  are  as  a  body  of  teachers  and  where  we  are  in  the  onward 
march  of  progress  may  best  be  understood  by  calling  to  mind  our  educa- 
tional condition  early  in  our  history  and  at  points  midway  in  that  his- 
tory, and  putting  these  in  contrast  with  what  we  are  now.  As  Dr.  Harris 
has  so  well  said,  "Modern  science  has  become  fully  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  knowing  every  object  in  the  light  of  its  history.  How  it  began 
and  how  it  developed  must  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  what  it  is.  The  knowl- 
edge of  a  thing  as  a  dead  result  is  very  superficial.  We  learn  what  it  is 
good  for  by  seeing  it  in  the  entire  sphere  of  its  action.  This  reveals  its 
living  force  and  character." 

It  must  be  insisted  that  the  foundations  of  our  educational  system  in 
Michigan  were  well  laid.  This  is  the  verdict  of  contemporaneous  history, 
and  history  written  a  hundred  or  five  hundred  years  from  now  will  con- 
firm it.  No  consideration  of  the  history  of  education  in  Michigan 
can  consistently  omit  the  steps  taken  sixty-two  years  ago  which 
placed  the  cause  of  education  on  so  firm  a  basis  that  it  has  gone  grandly 
on  from  that  time  to  this,  ever  expanding  in  influence  and  broadening 
in  its  power  to  perform  a  good  work  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  Commonwealth.  No  history  of  education  in  Michigan  should  omit 
to  mention  with  appi'eciative  utterance,  the  name  of  our  first  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  to  retell  the  significant  events  which 
led  to  his  appointment. 

On  May  11,  1835,  was  convened  in  the  city  of  Detroit  the  first  conven- 
tion to  draft  a  constitution  conferring  statt^hood  on  the  territory  of 
Michigan.  The  constitution  then  prepared  was  submitted  to  the  people 
in  the  month  of  October  following,  and  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  6299  yeas 
to  1359  nays.  Among  the  many  important  measures  considered  in  the 
Detroit  convention,  education  was  carefully  studied,  this  fact  being  due 
to  the  influence  of  two  men  whose  names  should  be  held  in  grateful  re- 
membrance by  every  son  and  daughter  of  the  Peninsular  State.  General 
Isaac  E.  Crary,  a  memlxT  of  the  convention  from  my  own  county  of  Cal- 
houn and  afterward  the  first  repi'esentative  in  the  National  Congress 
from  Michigan,  and  John  D.  Pierce,  afterward  known  and  loved  by  us 
all  as  "  Father  Pierce,"  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  giving  direction  to 
the  convention  on  the  subject  of  education. 

The  immortal  Frenchman,  Victor  Cousin,  had  prior  to  this  passed 
through  his  career  as  professor  of  philosophy  of  the  Normal  School  of 
France,  had  endured  his  seven  years  of  forced  abandonment  of  teaching, 
had  enriched  his  own  mind  and  the  literature  of  his  country  by  his  re- 
searches and  writings  on  the  schools  of  Prussia,  and  had  accomplished 
the  organization  of  primary  instruction  in  France.  Prussia  and  Saxony 
had  set  the  national  example,  and  France  was  guided  into  it  by  this 
man  who  averred  that  "  to  carry  back  the  education  of  Prussia  into 
France  afforded  a  nobler  (if  a  bloodless)  triumph  than  the  trophies  of 
Austerlitz  and  Jena."  'Cousin's  report  was  translated  into  English  in 
1834  and  the  translation  was  frequently  reprinted  in  the  United  States. 
The  legislatures  of  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts  distributed  copies  of  it 
in  the  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
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Fortunate  for  Michigan  that  these  important  papers  had  caught  the 
eye  and  enlisted  the  interest  of  two  of  Michigan's  sons.  Gen.  Crary  and 
Mr.  Pierce  both  had  made  a  close  study  of  Cousin's  report.  Gen.  Orary 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education;  this  committee  reported 
an  article,  which  was  adopted  by  the  convention,  providing  that  there 
should  be  appointed  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  who,  like  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  Prussia,  should  have  the  supervision  of 
all  the  schools,  who  should  hold  office  for  two  years,  and  whose  duties 
should  be  prescribed  by  law.  You  are  familiar  with  this  history;  but, 
as  I  have  suggested,  it  is  history  which  should  be  frequently  repeated, 
thus  keeping  the  foundations  of  our  school  sysfem  fresh  in  our  memories. 

Stevens  Thomas  Mason  became  Governor  in  1835  and  the  next  year, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Gen.  Crary,  appointed  Hon.  John  D.  Pierce 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  first  person  to  hold  such  an 
office  in  this  country  under  state  government.  Mr.  Pierce  established  an 
office  modeled  after  that  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  Prus- 
sia. He  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  legislature  in  January,  1837,  a 
complete  plan  for  the  organization  of  the  University.  Upon  this  founda- 
tion has  been  built  a  superstructure  sure  and  substantial,  a  Bacred 
heritage  to  all  of  us  who  represent  the  present  generation  of  teachers. 

Twenty-one  years  ago,  forty  years  after  the  events  just  recorded. 
Professor  Daniel  Putnam,  at  the  request  of  this  body,  prepared  a  history 
of  the  State  Teacher's  Association  which  was  at  the  same  time  a  history 
of  educational  progress  in  the  State  during  that  time.  We  may  glance 
at  the  resume  of  that  progress  as  given  at  the  close  of  this  interesting 
and  valuable  paper.  It  was  urged  that  "  a  proper  history  of  our  organiza- 
tion is  not  a  mere  transcript  of  the  *  proceedings '  of  its  sessions,  but 
rather  a  record  of  the  genuine  work  which  it  has  done,  either  alone  or  in 
connection  with  other  agencies,  and  of  the  honest  efforts  which  it  has  put 
forth  for  the  accomplishment  of  desirable  results  not  yet  fully  attained. 
Its  meetings,  proceedings,  discussions,  and  resolves  are  only  means  to 
an  end;  and  their  value  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  power  which  they  have 
exerted  in  some  right  and  profitable  direction."  The  first  item  of  pro- 
gress mentioned  is  the  establishment,  under  very  discouraging  circum- 
stances, of  the  Michigan  Journal  of  Education,  and  the  ushering  in  of  a 
time  when  a  paper  especially  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education  would  be 
appreciated  and  financially  supported.  The  history  of  the  vicissitudes 
through  which  that  paper  passed  is  interesting  reading,  but  can  receive 
only  the  briefest  mention  here.  Dr.  John  M.  Gregory,  then  of  Detroit, 
read  a  paper  on  the  subject  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  in  1853, 
and,  because  of  having  shown  that  much  interest  in  it,  was  chosen  one  of 
a  committee  of  three  who  were  to  act  as  editors,  his  associates  being 
Professors  Haven  and  Welch;  on  January  1,  1854,  the  first  number  of  the 
magazine  was  issued.  The  two  last-named  members  of  the  committee 
acted  but  one  year;  Dr.  Gregory  continued  for  three  years  longer.  The 
legislature  of  1855  enacted  a  law  authorizing  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  to  subscribe  for  two  copies  for  each  school  library  in  the 
State,  but  at  the  close  of  the  year  1857  the  subscription  was  withdrawn. 
In  1859  Dr.  Gregory  was  himself  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  renewed  the  subscription,  Proft^sor  Alexander  Winchell  being 
editor.  The  Journal  was  published  during  1860  by  a  board  of  twelve 
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editors,  one  for  each  month;  the  legislature  of  1861  repealed  the  law 
granting  aid  to  the  paper.  During  1861  the  work  of  editing  and  publish- 
ing was,  by  request  of  the  Association,  cared  for  by  Duane  Doty  of 
Detroit;  but  in  spite  of  the  "  good-will  "  of  this  Association,  the  aid  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  faithful  labors  of  prominent  educators,  the  paper 
expired  in  October  or  November  of  the  eighth  year  of  its  existence.  On 
a  larger  scale  and  what  was  a  unique  thing  in  American  pedagogy, 
was  the  publication  begun  in  1835,  of  the  American  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion by  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  an  enterprise  "which  kept  its  self-sacrificing 
editor  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  for  want  of  buyers."  Now  all  has  been 
changed,  and  pedagogical  literature  has  appeared  and  is  appearing  in 
great  abundance;  several  splendid  journals,  entirely  devoted  to  educa- 
tion, are  loyally  sustained.  This  may  therefore  be  noted  as  one  of  the 
significant  steps  of  advancement. 

The  second  item  of  progress  noted  by  Professor  Putnam  was  an  effort 
begun  in  1855  to  secure  equal  educational  rights  and  privileges  for  all  the 
people  of  the  State  without  regard  to  color,  condition,  or  sex.  Co-educa- 
tion was  the  theme  discussed  and  co-education  was  the  educational  night- 
mare of  those  who  thought  that  such  a  move  would  be  injurious  and 
disastrous.  The  debate  in  this  Association  at  its  meeting  in  1855  is  viv- 
idly described  by  the  historian  as  the  Association  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  for  the  "inevitable. conflict."  The  president  of 
the  Association,  Professor  J.  M.  Gregory,  "  broke  the  painful  suspense 
and  cautiously  advocated  co-education,  but  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  aflftrm 
that,  under  existing  conditions,  both  sexes  should  be  admitted  to  all 
the  State  institutions!  A  committee  had  reported  that,  should  the  princi- 
ple be  adopted,  the  Association  should  not  be  committed  to  the  doctrine 
that  both  sexes  needed  and  should  have  an  education  identical  in  all  its 
parts  and  processes,  or  that  the  education,  in  all  its  branches  and  depart- 
ments, should  be  received  by  students  of  both  sexes  in  the  same  classes." 
The  debate  was  long  and  serious;  one  advocated  the  establishment  of  a 
State  college  for  women;  another  saw  serious  dangers  in  co-education; 
another  thought  that  if  our  higher  schools  were  not  fit  places  for  females 
they  could  not  be  altogether  good  places  for  males. 

The  debate  continued  through  the  years  until  in  1870,  as  you  know, 
the  doors  of  the  University  were  thrown  open  to  women  by  act  of  the 
Regents.  Up  to  this  time  women  had  not  been  so  overwhelmingly  in  the 
majority  as  teachers  in  our  public  schools. 

In  1845  the  teachers  of  Michigan  were  1214  men  and  1839  women, 
almost  as  many  men  as  women.  The  average  wages  paid  per  month  for 
that  year  was  |11.98  for  men  and  ^^5.24  for  women.  Twenty  years  later, 
in  1865,  there  were  1326  men  employed  at  an  average  monthly  wage  of 
f41.47  as  against  7466  women  at  |17.54  per  month,  nearly  six  times  as 
many  women  as  men,  but  working  at  less  than  half  the  salary.  In  1875 
there  were  3287  men  and  9191  women,  their  monthly  wages  being  re- 
spectively 151.29  and  |28.19.  Michigan  University  had  been  opened  to 
women  five  years  prior  to  this,  the  class  of  1875  having  ten  young  lady 
graduates.  During  the  next  ten  years  the  number  of  women  increased 
over  the  men,  their  wages  also  increasing,  while  the  monthly  earnings 
of  the  men  had  decreased.  Of  the  16,000  teachers  reported  in  the  year 
1895,  over  12,000  were  women,  the  salaries  for  men  averaging  |46.17  per 
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month,  while  the  salaries  of  the  women  had  increased  to  |35.09  on  the 
average. 

The  figures  concerning  the  salary  question  are  used  here  to  show  that 
the  full  appreciation  of  woman  as  an  educator  and  her  opportunity  as 
well,  came  with  the  opening  to  her  of  the  means  by  which  she  could  fit 
herself  so  as  to  enable  her  to  compete  successfully  with  her  brother. 

To  show  something  of  the  present  interest  which  women  are  taking 

in  higher  education,  it  may  be  said  that  U.  S.  Commissioner  Harris' 

*  report  for  1894-5  gives  the  number  of  male  students  in  the  literary 

departments  of  our  Michigan  colleges  and  University  as  1535  and  females 

783. 

Here  then  is  a  new  and  mighty  motive  power  which  has  been  thrust 
into  our  intellectual  life  as  a  people,  and  our  schools  have  received  their 
full  share  of  this  new  force.  More  women  and  better  educated  women 
in  our  schools  is  now  the  rule,  as  the  places  in  all  grades  are  being  filled 
with  the  graduates  of  our  normal  schools,  our  colleges,  and  our  Univer- 
sity. 

For  a  time  it  was  thought  that  merely  a  general  education  was  suffi- 
cient to  fit  the  future  teacher  for  his  work ;  that  the  mental  training,  the 
discipline,  and  the  culture  derived  from  the  classical  or  scientific  courses 
of  the  college  and  university  would  properly  induct  a  young  candidate  for 
the  teaching  profession  into  his  life  work,  and  because  of  the  strength 
of  mind  thus  obtained  he  could  go  successfully  on  with  that  work. 

This  is  especially  true  to-day  of  those  fittiug  themselves  for  secondary 
schools.  While  it  is  insisted  that-  the  primary  teacher  should  have 
definite  professional  training,  the  opinion  is  prevalent  that  the  secondary 
teadher  is,  as  one  has  lately  expressed  it,  "  such  by  the  grace  of  God 
&nd  the  authority  of  one's  Alma  Mater."  Here  a  great  mistake  is 
made.  A  broad  and  liberal  education  is  indispensable  to  successful  work 
as  a  teacher,  and  our  profession  has  been  cursed  by  ignorance  and 
charlatanism.  A  fullness  of  knowledge  is  a  prime  requisite.  But  there 
is  also  a  science  of  pedagogy,  the  science  that  treats  of  the  principles 
and  art  of  teaching  as  a  profession,  the  principles  of  which  alone  are  able 
to  determine  the  subjects  which  shall  form  a  proper  course  of  study, 
how  to  arrange  them  into  rational  programs,  correct  methods  of  impart- 
ing instruction,  how  to  govern,  how  to  train  and  develop  the  mental 
faculties;  it  analyzes  these  faculties  and  explains  the  wonderful  and  in- 
tricate unfolding  of  the  physical,  the  moral,  and  the  intellectual  nature 
of  the  child  which  is  to  be  educated. 

There  are  a  hundred  questions  which  ought  not  to  be  left  simply  to  the 
best  judgment  of  the  superintendent  or  the  college  president,  but  about 
which  every  teacher  should  have  well-defined  ideas,  scientific  ideas,  peda- 
gogical ideas.  There  are  questions  of  methods,  courses  of  study,  sequence 
of  studies,  educational  values,  grading,  college  entrance  examinations, 
etc. 

A  third  item  of  progress  noted  by  Professor  Putnam  was  a  review  of 
the  "tentative  and  uncertain  steps'"  marking  the  earliest  discussions  in 
this  Association  on  the  subject  of  the  Teacher's  Profession.  A  paper  in 
1854  by  Professor  J.  F.  Gary  on  the  "  Professional  Spirit  Among  Teach- 
ers" was  the  starting  point.  Professor  L.  R.  Fiske  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing: 
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Whereas,  the  cause  of  popular  education  and  the  best  interests  of  our 
schools  demand  an  increase  of  professional  teachers,  and  the  business  of 
teaching,  always  honorable  and  useful,  is  becoming  at  length  remuner-. 
ative; 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  commend  this  profession  to  young  men  of 
talent  and  learning  who  are  about  making  choice  of  a  business  for  life. 

Mr.  Fiske  urged  that  "  teaching  should  be  made  a  profession  as  much 
as  medicine,  law,  or  theology."  The  resolutions  were  amended  and 
adopted,  and  I  am  sure  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  a  personal  word  that 
most  grandly  has  he  who  was  then  a  young  man  fulfilled  the  predictions 
of  his  resolutions,  as  we  contemplate  his  long  years  of  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  education  in  this  State. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  educational  papers,  some  thought  that  the  legisla- 
ture could  lend  material  aid  in  establishing  the  calling  of  the  teacher 
upon  a  professional  basis;  but  from  my  standpoint  a  most  significant 
utterance  and  that  which  must  always  be  a  recognized  principle  in  any 
reform,  was  made  during  that  early  discussion  by  Professor  Welch  that 
**  the  efforts  to  establish  teaching  as  a  profession  by  law  must  be  a  total 
failure.  No  legislature  could  elevate  a  teacher;  the  teacher  must  do  this 
for  himself." 

The  years  since  then  have  shown  a  remarkable  growth  in  enthusiasm 
for  professional  training,  and  the  facilities  for  obtaining  such  training 
have  been  constantly  improving.  In  this  work  this  Association  has  been 
active  and  forceful.  As  contributing  to  the  cultivation  of  a  professional 
spirit  should  be  mentioned  the  kindred  County  Association,  teacher's 
Reading  Circle,  Schoolmasters  Club,  the  more  liberal  support  of  the  Nor- 
mal Schools,  teacher's  institutes,  the  establishment  of  a  Chair  of  Peda- 
gogy in  the  State  University,  a  second  Normal  School,  and  the  extension 
of  the  normal  work  to  the  denominational  colleges. 

Let  us  rejoice,  therefore,  that  in  this  we  have  another  great  gain  which 
has  been  made  in  the  last  half  century, — a  decided  growth  in  professional 
training  and  in  professional  enthusiasm.  Then  as  now — although  more 
true  of  that  time  than  of  this — there  were  those  who  treated  the  sacred 
calling  of  the  teacher  as  a  temporary  means  of  living  or  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  some  other  pursuit,  and  who,  as  a  result,  stood  at  their  desks  and 
droned  through  the  motions  of  the  teacher  with  no  illustration  in  their 
lives  of  the  true  spirit  which  should  characterize  such  persons.  They  have 
the  form  of  godliness,  but  denying  the  power  thereof. 

Now  there  are  many  who  are  as  truly  "  called  "  in  the  best  sense  to  the 
sacred  offices  of  the  teacher  as  to  that  of  the  preacher,  and  who  cannot 
disobey  the  voice  within  them,  although  it  may  be  that  the  promises 
of  richer  rewards  and  more  public  honors  are  held  out  as  allurements  to 
call  them  into  other  occupations.  They  feel  the  importance  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  teacher's  profession  and  enter  upon  it  as  a  life 
work,  vitalized  with  enthusiasm  aiid  strengthened  as  the  years  go  by 
with  the  lessons  of  experience  and  the  labor  of  more  fully  matured 
powers. 

To  notice  some  other  features  of  advancement;  we  have  learned  in  the 
later  days  that  a  child  has  a  body  as  well  as  a  soul.  Mental  activity 
largely  depends  upon  the  body,  and  if  the  body  is  not  cared  for  the  mind 
will  not  be  at  its  best  and  cannot  do  the  work  which  is  expected  from 
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it.  Hence  has  arisen  a  science  of  gymnastics,  open  windows  and  calis- 
thenics, well  equipped  gymnasiums  with  instructors  themselves  trained 
in  the  art  of  developing  the  human  body  to  its  highest  extent,  and  thus 
able  to  instruct  others.  Even  the  rise  in  modern  times  in  athletics,  with 
all  those  serious  aspects  which  show  themselves  in  inter-collegiate  and 
inter-high  school  contests;  even  athletics  when  weighed  by  those  able  to 
perform  the  task  from  their  own  experience  and  observation,  are  declared 
to  be  the  crystallization  of  a  movement  which  makes  not  only  for  sounder 
bodies,  but  for  more  thorough  self-reliance  and  quickened  judgment,  and 
thus  makes  a  large  contribution  to  the  development  of  our  boys. 

In  the  matter  of  attention  to  the  physical  condition  of  our  youth, 
Michigan,  it  may  be  said,  has  gone  farther  and  will  eventually  do  more 
for  preserving  the  health  and  the  life  to  the  effective  performance  of 
the  duties  of  citizenship  than  has  been  accomplished  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  Infectious  and  communicable  diseases  are  the  unnecessary 
causes  of  the  premature  death  of  thousands  of  those  who,  but  for  these 
diseases,  would  be  saved  to  become  yaluable  citizens;  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  others  who  do  not  die  are  the  vic- 
tims of  the  inevitable  sequelae  which  leave  the  body  impoverished  in 
energy,  broken  in  constitution,  or  with  impaired  hearing  or  vision.  The 
most  of  this  can  be  prevented  by  means  comparatively  so  simple  that  the 
principles  governing  them  may  be  clearly  understood  by  the  pupils  of  our 
schools.  Through  them  the  parents  will  become  imbued  with  the  reform, 
and  the  far-reaching  results  of  a  superior  physical  condition  for  all  our 
citizens  will  be  secured.  The  suggestion  containe<l  in  the  law  of  1893 
which  makes  it  the  duty  of  every  teacher  in  Michigan  to  teach  the 
methods  by  which  the  communicable  diseases  are  spread  and  how  they 
may  be  prevented,  is  not  yet  fully  appreciated  by  the  members  of  this 
association;  but  the  time  will  come  when  the  historian  will  write  this 
down  as  one  of  the  most  important  steps  taken  in  this  generation. 

Still  another  striking  feature  of  the  past  twenty-five  yeai's  has  been 
the  advance  in  aggressiveness  in  our  educational  associations.  Even  our 
great  educational  parent,  the  National  Educational  Association,  held  its 
meetings  for  years,  papers  were  read  and  resolutions  were  passed,  with- 
out accomplishing  anything  of  note;  with  nothing  done  which  profoundly 
stirred  the  educational  world  until  that  evc^ntful  year  1804,  when  the 
famous  Committee  of  Ten  made  its  report  and  the  educational  world  was 
startled  by  a  movement  profound  and  far-reaching. 

No  review  of  educational  methods  should  fail  to  notice  the  advent 
and  progress  of  the  laboratory  idea.  To  Harvard  College  must  be  given 
the  credit  of  having  first  used  this  now  powerful  (educational  appliance. 
As  early  as  1859  that  institution  gave  laboratory  instructions  in  chem- 
istry. The  movement  which  was  begun  then  has  gone  on  with  ever 
increasing  interest  and  mth  great(M-  results,  until  the  laboratory  method 
has  penetrateil  all  branch<»s  of  iHlucation  and  all  departments  have 
their  laboratories — chemistry,  biology,  physics,  history,  psychology,  etc. 
We  cannot  over-estimate  th(»  value  of  the  impulse  thus  given  to  educa- 
tion by  the  laboratory  idea.  The  teachers  were  the  first  to  be  affected 
and  radical  changes  were  made  in  their  methods.  They  have  trans- 
formed their  methods  so  that  more  and  more  the  instruction  given 
approximated  those  by  which  the    world's    stock    of    knowledge  was 
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increased,  and  what  was  more  significant  than  this  they  illustrated  the 
exact  methods  by  which  that  knowledge  was  utilized  in  the  great  com- 
mercial movements  of  the  age.  The  students  quickly  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  new  method;  they  soon  learned  to  appreciate  the  secret  of  devel- 
opment and  growth  of  knowledge;  that  not  all  which  was  to  be  learned 
was  contained  within  the  covers  of  a  book;  that  with  the  book  indeed 
they  were  able  to  read  between  the  lines,  they  could  challenge  the 
statements,  subject  them  to  experimental  proof,  etc. 

Let  me  say,  however,  that  the  laboratory  idea  is  very  much  abused 
even  in  this  our  day.  It  should  be  remembered  (it  is  not  always  held  in 
mind)  that  the  real  work  is  not  with  things  material,  but  with  things 
mental;  that  experiments  ai'e  not  an  end  in  themselves, — they  are  a 
means  to  that  end,  a  stimulus,  a  suggestion,  an  inspiration  for  deeper 
and  clearer  thinking. 

Another  marked  feature  of  the  later  education  is  that  its  methods 
are  devised  and  its  courses  of  study  planned  so  as  to  prepare  the  child 
most  successfully  for  active  pai'ticipation  in  business  and  civil  life. 
The  old  tradition  that  the  college  graduate  by  his  years  of  book  study 
was  so  much  unfitted  for  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  has  been  partially 
destroyed;  and  the  world  to-day  is  beginning  to  recognize  that  the  train- 
ing which  the  schools  give  is  that  which  is  fitted  to  produce  forceful 
and  successful  business  men  and  women.  As  some  one  pertinently  puts 
it,  the  realities  of  life  are  unfolded  so  quickly  nowadays  that  we  have 
abandoned  the  pedantic  features  of  pedagogy  and  substituted  therefor 
the  ideals  of  those  who  first  conceived  the  advantage  of  a  broad  demo- 
cracy based  upon  popular  education.  In  the  contact  of  one  business  man 
with  another  there  is  need  of  that  ability  which  comes  from  the  mental 
self-activity  now  sought  to  be  produced  by  the  devices  of  the  modern 
school.  We  ought,  however,  to  remember  with  proper  humility  that 
much  of  our  education,  much  of  our  culture,  is  still  of  the  form  rather 
than  of  the  substance,  and  that  there  is  a  great  demand  for  practically 
and  rational  educated  men, — in  business,  to  attack  and  conquer  great 
commercial  problems;  in  politics,  to  help  solve  the  great  questions  now 
pending;  in  morals,  to  suggest  how  the  questions  of  social  life  must  be 
settled;  in  religion,  to  bring  more  surely  and  rapidly  the  long-looked  for 
millenium.  In  a  word,  perfection  has  not  yet  been  reached  and  there 
is  vet  a  tremendous  work  to  do. 

I  cannot  find  language  emphatic  enough  to  voice  ray  personal  sense 
of  gratitude  that  these  last  years  have  witnessed  the  advent  of  a  true, 
earnest,  thorough  study  of  the  content  of  the  child  as  the  real  material 
on  which  the  teacher  is  to  work.  What  is  the  child?  As  one  of  our 
prominent  educators  has  said,  this  is  the  question  of  questions,  its  an- 
swer has  never  been  correctly  given,  it  may  go  unanswenMi  to  the  end 
of  time;  yet  it  is  our  duty  to  ask  it,  to  approximate  to  an  answer,  and 
to  make  it  the  guide  to  pedagogical  procedure.  Our  attention  hereto- 
fore has  been  given  too  much  to  the  appliances  of  education,  to  courses 
of  study,  to  the  preparation  which  may  allow  one  to  enter  the  college  or 
university,  to  culture  as  measured  by  the  literary  products  which  it  may 
produce.  All  this  and  much  more, — and  we  have  not  given  enough  atten- 
tion to  the  object  of  culture,  the  growing  and  developing  boy  or  girl. 
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Child  study  may  be  called  a  ^^fad"  by  those  who  look  only  on  the  surface 
of  things,  and  it  may  be  only  a  "fad"  to  some  of  its  advocates  who  pos- 
sess within  themselves  not  enough  of  intellectual  strength  to  investigate 
those  phenomena  which  lie  beneath  the  surface.  Such  have  been  char- 
acterized by  one  high  in  educational  counsels  as  enthusiasts  in  child 
study  who  do  not  as  yet  know  the  alphabet  of  rational  psychology.  But 
it  is  my  profound  conviction  that  the  education  of  the  future  is  to  be 
more  deeply  stirred  and  most  pronouncedly  modified,  after  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  child — physical,  mental,  moral,  sociological,  etc. — have  been 
marshalled^  and  the  warranted  generalizations  and  the  laws  of  which 
they  are  the  expression  will  then  be  intelligently  applied  to  the  indiv- 
idual pupil,  after  that  pupiFs  personality,  his  natural  history,  his 
peculiarities,  his  strong  points  and  his  weak  ones,  have  been  recognized 
by  the  teacher  whose  pupil  he  becomes  for  the  time  being. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  the  human  race  upon  the  earth, 
the  child  has  been  born  into  the  world  With  the  most  perfect  adaptation 
of  its  being  to  the  sights  and  sounds,  to  all  the  phenomena  of  nature 
in  whose  fascinating  environments  he  finds  himself.  His  ear  is  attuned 
to  all  the  harmonies  of  nature,  his  whole  being  is  sensitive  to  the  music 
of  the  mother's  lullaby,  the  father's  deeper  tones,  the  prattling  of  brother 
and  sister,  the  singing  of  the  birds,  the  movements  of  the  air,  the  rippling 
of  the  stream,  the  voices  of  the  animals,  the  roll  of  the  thunder,  or  the 
roiir  of  the  ocean  waves.  All  these  and  a  mvriad  other  sounds  are  an 
inspiration  and  a  delight  to  the  child's  nature. 

His  eye  is  an  organ  which  is  constantly  a  source  of  happiness  to  him, 
and  his  spirit  nature  is  stirred  profoundly  by  those  impressions  which 
come  trooping  into  the  brain  through  the  eye  and  its  related  s<^nse 
organs.  At  fii-st  "baby's  skies  are  mama's  eyes;"  but  very  quickly  the 
horizon  enlarges  and  again  nature  and  her  manifold  variations  of  color, 
of  natural  scenery,  of  lines  of  beauty  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world, 
appeal  to  him,  always  to  give  him  inspiration  and  j)leasure.  And  the 
other  senses  have  made  their  contribution  to  his  early  education ;  by  the 
tactual  sense  he  learns  the  properties  and  qualities  of  the  varied  forms 
of  nature's  products  all  about  him.  We  say  that  we  start  our  boy  off 
to  school  at  six  years  of  age  for  his  first  lessons,  and  we  soni(»tinies  for- 
get that  "Tom's  teachers"  have  been  all  about  him  since  the  day  of  his 
birth.  They  have  taught  him  natural  history;  zoology  and  botany  in 
embryo.  The  facts  of  the  geological  and  mincTalogical  world  have 
attracted  his  attention  and  each  has  received  a  reasonable  and  satis- 
factory interpretation  from  him;  he  is  more  or  less  in  sympathy  with 
the  movements  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars.  Sociological  notions  have 
be(*n  observed,  commented  u[>on,  inferences  made:  conclusions  reached 
by  virtue  of  his  study  of  father,  mother,  sister,  brother,  dolls,  the  dog, 
his  pLiymates,  the  doctor  who  administers  to  his  distress  when  sick,  and, 
after  a  while,  that  faraway  mysterious  p(»rsonage  known  as  the  teacher 
and  that  still  more  mysterious  organization,  the  school,  towards  which 
he  looks  with  mingled  emotions  of  joy  and  fear.  All  these  subj(*cts  and 
many  more — enough,  it  has  been  suggested,  to  form  a  complete  university 
curriculum — have  engaged  the  soul  of  the  child,  and  always  with  the 
result  that  emotions  of  the  deepest  pleasure  have  been  produced  in  that 
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Having  now  our  minds  upon  the  school  of  fifty  years  ago,  let  us  recall 
the  fateful  morning  when  the  child  finds  himself  for  the  first  time  within 
the  walls  of  the  school-room.  The  teacher  does  not  know  it,  and  the  child 
cannot  characterize  the  feelings  which  well  up  in  his  nature  by  this 
sudden  transition  from  his  former  life  into  the  new.  We,  in  this  genera- 
tion I  trust,  know  that  much  of  his  restlessness,  his  anxiety,  his  sorrow 
and  anguish  of  soul,  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that,  in  moving  from  the 
old  school  house  into  the  new,  there  had  been  left  behind  dear  old  Motlier 
Nature,  who  had  been  such  a  gentle,  loving,  suggestive,  helpful,  teacher 
in  the  days  now  so  ruthlessly  brought  to  a  close.  As  a  substitute  for  this 
there  was  an  unadjustable,  ill-fitting,  hard,  tiresome  seat;  the  command 
to  keep  quiet,  to  sit  erect,  to  listen  and  to  remember,  and  all  the  other 
dire  commands  which  made  up  so  large  a  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of 
the  teacher.  And  he  was  taught  that  all  that  was  worth  knowing,  all 
knowledge,  even  that  which  taught  him  about  the  natural  objects  he 
loved  so  well, — all  was  to  be  found  bound  up  between  the  covers  of  a 
book.  The  books  of  those  days  were  inferior  as  well  as  the  teacher. 
One  reader  sufficed  for  all  grades  and  conditions  of  pupils;  the  only 
geography  was  a  small  book  containing  no  illustrations  and  no  maps; 
it  was  sufficient  if  the  pupil  learned  by  dint  of  memory,  for  example,  that 
there  were  four  islands  on  the  coast  of  France  named  Jersey,  Guernsey, 
Alderney,  and  Sark.  Lessors  in  grammar  were  equally  deficient;  a  black- 
board was  never  thought  of,  and  the  only  apparatus  ever  seen  were  the 
poker  used  in  manipulating  the  fire  and  the  ruler  or  blacksnake  whip 
used  in  subjugating  the  unruly  boys. 

Contrast  this  picture  with  that  which  I  quote  from  the  preface  of  a 
recently  published  arithmetic: — "The  child,  interested  in  finding  colors 
and  forms,  wishes  to  move  about,  to  touch  and  handle  things.  Out  of 
school  he  combines  thinking  and  acting.  Why  should  he  not  do  so  in 
the  school?  Interest  will  lead  the  child  to  control  himself;  but  repres- 
sion from  without  induces  dullness,  indifference,  and  antagonism.  Force 
a  child  to  preserve  a  regulation  attitude,  to  keep  his  body  straight  and 
his  nerves  tense,  and  you  destroy  the  foundation  of  healthful  mental 
activity.  In  the  transition  from  home  to  school  life,  careful  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  whole  child  to  express  himself." 

The  new  education,  then,  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  all  the 
energy,  all  the  power,  all  the  effectiveness  which  will  characterize  the 
later  life  of  each  boy  and  girl,  is  present  in  embryo,  exists  in  a  latent 
condition  in  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  equipment  which  the  child 
possesses  as  he  enters  upon  his  school  life;  that  potentially  there  exists 
in  the  child  a  mine  from  which  are  to  be  dug  all  the  elements  which, 
when  purified  and  refined,  when  recompounded  by  the  subtle  forces  used 
in  the  laboratory  called  a  school,  will  result  in  products  mental,  moral, 
social,  which  will  enable  the  cultured  youth  to  enter  into  and  fill  the 
place  or  the  time  or  the  opportunity  which  is  presented  to  him. 

The  new  education  goes  further;  it  insists  that  the  pupil  shall  be  the 
miner  who  shall  himself  discover  the  rich  deposits  of  possibilities  within 
himself.  The  teacher  may  hold  the  torch  which  gives  aid  in  conquering 
the  darkness  of  the  mine,  he  may  be  a  guide,  an  adviser,  an  inspirer;  but 
the  handling  of  the  pick  and  the  blast  must  be  by  the  pupil  himself. 
We  may  go  further  with  the  figure  and  insist  that  the  pupil  must  be  the 
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chemist  who  shall  smelt  the  ore,  refine  it,  and  finally  recombine  it  into 
compounds  adapted  to  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  Knowledge  is  power 
and  knowing  is  an  act.  He  who  does  not  perform  the  act  for  himself 
does  not  come  into  possession  of  the  knowledge. 

There  are  many  new  problems  claiming  our  study  and  investigation 
which  promise  large  returns  in  increased  effectiveness  in  our  lives  as 
teachers.  I  am  convinced  that  the  main  line  of  study  must  be  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  growing  boy.  As  yet  we  hardly  know  the  names  of 
these  new  studies,  much  less  the  terminology  which  will  enable  us  intel- 
ligently to  follow  the  researches  of  the  experts  who  must  lead  the  way. 
There  is  the  greatest  need  of  a  thorough  and  detailed  study  of  the  youth 
through  the  periods  of  puberty  and  adolescence.  Both  of  these  periods 
have  their  varied  phases  of  phenomena. 

There  are  problems  psychological;  these  are  not  to  be  solved,  as  the 
most  of  us  were  taught,  by  the  process  of  introspection,  the  observation 
of  our  minds  and  their  activities;  for  we  have  learned  that  adult  psychol- 
ogy is  not  child  psychology.  In  saying  this,  however,  I  must  not  be 
understood  as  saying  that  introspective  psychology  is  to  be  set  aside 
as  having  no  further  service.  It  will  always  remain  as  the  most  effective 
confirmation  of  the  mental  phenomena  observed  in  the  child;  will  still 
be  the  ultimate  interpreter  of  those  phenomena. 

There  are  problems  which  are  psycho-physiological,  having  to  do  with 
the  phenomena  of  human  consciousness  in  their  relations  to  the  nervous 
system.  As  Halleck  has  said  "No  one  can  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  nervous 
mechanism  at  the  threshold  of  will  power,  unless  he  can  imagine  a  sen- 
sory stimulus  flowing  along  an  afferent  nerve,  pouring  into  a  ganglion 
cell,  and  being  reflected  outward  along  a  motor  nerve."  On  the  other 
hand  the  same  author  truly  says  that  "the  man  who  stops  with  the  study 
of  physiology  will  never  touch  the  hem  of  the  robes  of  imagination, 
thought,  emotion,  or  will." 

There  are  problems  psycho-physical,  mental  phenomena  dependent 
upon  or  correlated  with  measurable  physical  changes;  problems  psycho- 
ethical  which,  if  the  teacher  does  not  reduce  to  practical  didactics,  he 
must  still  keenly  appreciate,  and  by  precept  and  example  add  them  to 
the  other  forces  which  make  for  the  well  being  of  the  pupil. 

Experts  in  education  are  keenly  feeling  the  need  of  information 
concerning  the  structure  and  function  of  the  nervous  system.  A 
prominent  educator  claims  that  neurology-  is  a  prime  constituent  of  a 
liberal  education;  and  among  the  branches  of  knowUnlge  essential  to  a 
liberally  educated  man,  the  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
names,  "first,  the  knowledge  of  his  own  physical  nature,  especially  of 
his  thinking  apparatus,  of  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system  by  which 
his  intellectual  life  is  carried  forward." 

Another  prominent  educator,  a  distinguished  specialist  as  well.  Dr. 
Burt  Wilder  of  Cwnell  University,  laments  that  an  approximation  to  a 
real  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  brain  is  gained  by  but  few  and  at 
a  late  educational  stage.  He  is  pleading  for  an  .accurate  and  familiar 
knowledge  of  the  brain  and  other  nervous  apparatus  which  shall  be 
known  and  enjoyed  by  every  boy  and  girl  who  is  climbing  the  educa- 
tional ladder.  He  seriously  recommends  that  the  practical  study  of 
the  brain  be  commenced  in  the  primaiy  schools.     His  general  proposi- 
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tion  is  that  a  certain  amount  of  study  of  the  vertebrate  brain  consti- 
tutes an  indispensable  element  of  every  course  at  every  educational 
stage;  that  this  study  be  objective;  that  dissection-s  and  drawings  be 
imperatively  required;  and  that  the  forms  and  methods  employed  and 
the  ideas  and  generalizations  inculcated  and  elucidated,  be  adapted  to 
the  average  mental  condition  of  the  several  epochs.  Dr.  Wilder  speaks 
from  experience,  he  himself  having  conducted  courses  in  neurology  in 
the  second  grade  of  a  primary  school.  What  these  men  are  telling  us 
is  that,  as  a  boy  knows  that  he  has  a  good  right  arm,  he  knows  its  struct- 
ure, how  it  is  nourished,  the  relation  of  exercise  to  that  organ,  in  a  word 
the  structure  and  power  and  as  well  the  limitations  of  the  powers  of  that 
arm, — so  he  ought  just  as  perfectly  to  know  the  functions  and  powers, 
the  extent  and  the  limitations  of  the  powers  of  that  portion  of  the  human 
body  which  forms  the  necessary  connection  between  the  body  and  the 
more  complex  mechanism  of  the  human  mind. 

We  must  go  further  in  our  study  of  the  boy;  when  we  are 
able  to  understand  how  knowledge  gains  entrance  to  the  body 
through  the  special  sense  organs,  and  after  we  have  followed  the 
sensations  gained  through  sight  or  hearing,  taste  or  touch,  to  the 
cellular  gray  matter  which  forms  the  outer  coating  of  the  cerebral  hem- 
ispheres, we  must  be  able  as  intelligently  and  clearly  to  follow  on  into 
those  psychological  phenomena  which  are  the  necessary  and  final  links 
of  the  one  chain  formed  by  the  united  action  of  the  body  and  soul.  The 
study  of  the  physiological  aspects  of  the  nervous  system  is  only  a  frag- 
ment of  the  phenomena  which  are  always  completed  in  the  psychological 
movements  on  beyond.  Does  a  boy  know  that  he  has  a  good  right  arm, 
what  it  can  do  and  what  it  can  not  do?  So  must  he  know  that  he  has 
perceptive  i)owers,  and  j)owers  of  (•on(M'i)ti(>n.  judgment,  and  reason. 


HOW  CAN  A   GREATER  PERMANENCY   BE   SECURED   IN   THE  TERM   OF 

OFFICE  OF  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  TEACHER? 

PBIN.    CHAS.    MCKBNNY,    CENTRAL   MICHIGAN   NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

The  question  to  which  this  hour  is  dedicated  is  a  vital  one.  It  is 
reiterated  again  and  again  by  those  best  acquainted  with  the  needs  of 
our  common  schools,  not  only  of  Michigan,  but  of  the  country  at  large, 
that  one  of  the  conditions  that  must  be  brought  about  before  we  shall  see 
the  greatest  and  most  substantial  educational  advancement,  is  a  longer 
tenure  of  office  for  the  teacher.  A  writer  in  the  North  Americaii  Review 
for  October,  1897,  makes  this  bold  declaration:  "Of  the  various  ques- 
tions now  being  discussed  by  the  educational  world  of  to  day,  there  is 
none  of  such  grave  importance  as  that  relating  to  the  jx^rmanency  of  the 
teacher's  position." 

The  Committee  of  Twelve  on  Rural  Schools  includes  the  frequent 
change  of  teachers  as  one  of  the  serious  problems  which  confront  us.  On 
two  points  at  least,  then,  tfie  educators  of  America  are  united: 

1st,  The  tenure  of  office  for  the  teachers  in  our  common  schools  is  too 
Bhort  and  uncertain.    In  fact,  the  only  certainty  about  it  is  its  uncer- 
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tainty.  2nd,  Substantial  improvement  involves  a  lengthening  of  the 
teacher's  tenure  of  office.  Assuming  the  correctness  of  these  propositions, 
we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  problem,  ^'  How  can  a  greater  per- 
manency in  the  office  of  the  common  school  teacher  be  secured?" 

The  term  common  school  is  elastic ;  in  this  paper  it  will  be  applied  to  all 
claases  of  schools  below  the  college.  It  is  evident  that  thus  defined  the 
common  schools  include  two  distinct  species,  the  city  schools  and  the 
rural  schools.  These  species  are  unlike  in  many  fundamentals;  they 
differ  in  the  character  of  their  administrative  boards,  in  the  efficiency  of 
supervision,  in  the  length  of  school  year;  in  amount  and  character  of 
educational  appliances,  in  courses  of  study,  in  grading,  in  the  tenure  of 
the  teacher's  office,  in  the  qualification  of  teachers,  in  salaries  paid.  These 
differences  are  so  wide  and  the  particulars  so  fundamental  that  it  seems 
best  in  this  paper  to  treat  the  classes  separately.  Let  the  investiga- 
tion be  directed  first  to  the  city  schools.  A  wise  physician,  before  he 
prescribes  for  a  patient,  looks  for  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Causes 
removed,  the  recuperative  i)ower  of  nature  will  soon  repair  all  damages. 
Following  the  scientific  method,  let  us  inquire  why  the  teacher's  term  of 
office  is  short.  In  order  that  the  opinions  here  expressed  might  have 
more  weight  than  they  would  have  if  backed  by  the  writer's  view  simply, 
I  wrote  to  some  of  the  leading  superintendents  of  the  State  asking  them 
to  state  what,  in  their  judgment,  were  the  most  fruitful  causes  for  change 
in  their  forces  of  teachers.  Prom  the  answers  so  promptly  and  kindly 
sent  I  have  made  my  deductions.  Among  superintendents  and  princi- 
pals the  chief  reasons  for  change  lie  in  the  desire  for  increase  in  sa^lary 
and  a  more  satisfactory  field.  Novices  must  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder;  their  eagle  eyes  sweep  tlie  rungs  above  and  a  change  toward 
the  top  is  the  signal  for  a  general  climb  upward.  More  money,  larger 
schools,  a  better  location,  account  for  many  changes.  Unquestionably 
a  restless  spirit,  characteristic  of  American  society  and  espiH-'ially  in  the 
west,  has  much  to  do  with  the  shifting  of  the  teaching  population. 
Americans  have  an  active  horror  of  stagnation. 

It  is  also  true  that  each  year  witnesses  changes  brought  about  by 
the  inefficiency  of  the  principal;  this  is  especially  true  in  the  smaller 
schools.  It  is  also  certain  that  an  unwarranted  prejudice  against  super- 
intendents and  principals  causes  removals.  There  is  an  unhealthful 
sentiment  in  our  western  communities  which  demands  frcKjuent  changes 
in  all  officials  in  government,  in  school  or  church.  Rotation  in  office  in 
congress,  legislature,  council,  schoollmards,  teaching  force,  and  pnlpit, 
is  in  too  many  minds  the  i)anacea  for  corruption  and  stagnation.  Change 
for  the  sake  of  change  is  too  common.  Like  most  social  customs  this  one 
flies  two-winged,  a  blessing  and  a  curse;  it  turns  out  the  poor  as  well  as 
the  good. 

Assuming  these  to  be  the  principal  causes  for  changes  in  the  office  of 
8U[H^rinten(leut  and  principal,  can  they  be  removed?    They  can  in  part. 

Tlie  laudable  ambition  for  larger  fields  is  inherent  in  every  noble 
breast.  It  is  a  mainspring  of  action,  an  element  in  i>rogress.  Its  annihil- 
ation would  be  the  death  of  civilization,  but  this  desire  should  Ik*  tem- 
perc*d  and  controlled  by  judgment.  Principals  should  not  change  for  the 
sake  of  change.  It  should  be  a  credit  to  a  man  to  remain  five  years  in  a 
place,  though  it  is  small;  at  l(»ast  more  of  a  credit  than  to  have  been  in 
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three  or  more  small  places  during  that  period.  The  mariner  guides  hi& 
bark  by  the  steady  beams  of  the  fixed  star,  and  not  by  the  changeable^ 
though  more  brilliant,  light  of  the  planets — the  wanderers. 

A  more  intelligent  sentiment  among  schoolboards  will  work  beneficial 
results.  When  schoolboards  will  not  let  fifty  dollars  tip  the  scales  ii* 
favor  of  an  untried  man  as  against  one  of  experience,  we  may  look  for 
longer  tenure  of  office  for  principals.  A  higher  standard  of  scholarship 
and  professional  training  for  principals  will  have  a  modifying  tendency. 
Many  boards  are  loath  to  let  exceptionally  good  men  go;  they  will  raise 
the  salary  to  the  limit  of  public  sentiment  rather  than  make  a  change. 
I  have  known  towns  to  raise  the  salary  of  a  principal  from  five  hundred 
dollars  to  eight  hundred  in  a  few  years,  for  the  sake  of  retaining  a  suc- 
cessful principal.    Poor  teachers  tend  to  lower  salaries. 

If,  then,  to  secure  more  permanency  in  the  office  of  superintendent  and 
principal,  we  must  develop  sound  judgment  and  insist  on  higher  educa- 
tional qualifications  on  the  part  of  school-men,  and  more  intelligence  and 
liberality  on  the  part  of  communities  and  boards  of  education,  how  shall 
we  go  about  the  task? 

It  is  plain  that,  at  present,  no  direct  and  radical  measures  can  be  em- 
ployed; there  is  no  lever  strong  enough  to  overturn  society  at  a  single 
lift.  But  the  members  of  this  Association  can  do  much  in  wise  counsel 
to  young  men  just  entering  the  profession  and  to  boards  of  education 
and  to  influential  members  of  communities.  When  once  the  vital  need 
of  more  security  in  tenure  of  office  is  realized  by  the  general  public,  the 
battle  is  won.    At  present  it  must  be  a  campaign  of  education. 

Outside  of  the  principalship  and  superintendency,  the  most  prevalent 
cause  for  changes  is  matrimony.  Fortunately,  this  cause  is  deep-seated 
in  human  nature.  We  could  not  change  it  if  we  would,  and  we  would  not 
if  we  could.  Let  the  arrows  of  the  blind  archer  fly  about  the  school- 
room— who  would  dull  the  point  of  one? 

In  the  Larger  cities  where  the  best  salaries  are  paid,  it  is  probable  that 
inefficiency  in  one  or  more  particulars,  next  to  marriage  causes  the  most 
changes  in  force  of  teachers.  It  is  less  frequently  a  lack  of  scholarship 
than  of  power  and  skill.  It  may  be  a  lack  of  the  spirit  of  co-opei*ation, 
it  may  be  a  lack  of  tact  and  sympathy.  A  failure  in  anyone  of  half  a 
dozen  particulars  is  fatal  to  the  holding  of  the  best  positions. 

For  these  eases  it  seems  difficult  to  prescribe  a  remedy.  Professional 
training,  nor  experience,  nor  the  two  combined,  are  sure  guarantees  of 
suctess  in  any  new  position.  A  teacher  considered  successful  in  one 
school,  may  do  indifl'erent  work  in  another.  More  care  in  the  selection 
of  teachers  and  more  timely  assistance  on  the  part  of  superintendents, 
will  do  much.  Some  superintendents  give  but  little  scope  to  individual- 
ity, others  too  much,  no  doubt.  On  the  whole  it  can  be  truly  said  that,  in- 
our  best  scliools,  a  successful  teacher  stays  as  long  as  she  desires  to  do 

so. 

In  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  the  great  fundamental  causes  for  the 
frequent  change  is  the  small  salaries  which  teacher  receive.  In  this  one 
cause  nearly  all  others  are  comprehended.  The  restless  spirit  among 
teachers  which  is  ever  demanding  a  change,  easily  could  be  exorcised  by 
a  timely  increase  of  salary.  No  magician's  wand  is  so  mighty  as  the 
bank-check.    In  saying  this  I  am  not  passing  censure  upon  the  profession. 
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Teachers  are  not  mercenaries;  they  yield  to  no  class  in  respect  of  dis- 
interested and  unselfish  service.  But  when  the  salary  received  is  barely 
sufficient  to  feed  and  clothe  them,  with  no  margin  for  recreation  and  self 
improvement,  they  may  be  pardoned  if  they  seek  larger  salaries  in  other 
lines  of  work  or  if  they  seek  other  positions  merely  for  sake  of  change. 

Low  wages  account  not  only  for  the  restless  spirit  which  seeks  change, 
but  in  a  large  measure  for  the  low  grade  of  scholarship  and  professional 
training  found  in  our  smaller  schools.  There  is  but  little  external 
incentive  to  large  and  generous  preparation,  when  the  remuneration  is 
so  small.  I  am  also  convinced  that  in  many  places  small  salaries  have 
led  to  the  discrediting  of  professional  training.  The  number  of  graduates 
from  normal  schools  have  been  so  few  that  the  best  have  found  places 
in  the  larger  schools,  and  only  the  poorer  ones,  or  at  least  the  less  cer- 
tain, have  gone  into  the  smaller  schools.  Their  indifferent  work,  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  best  high  school  graduates  who  have 
never  received  professional  training,  has  prejudiced  school  boards 
against  normal-trained  teachers.  Oould  the  boards  see  the  best 
products  of  normal  training,  their  opinions  would  be  revolutionized. 
Incidentally,  this  is  an  argument  for  more  normal  schools,  that  the 
supply  of  well-trained  teachers  may  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  smaller 
schools  as  well  as  the  large.  Personally,  I  shall  welcome  the  day  when 
Michigan  shall  have  four  normal  schools  instead  of  two. 

It  may  be  disappointing  to  some  to  learn  that  the  writer  has  no  pre- 
scription which  will  insure  a  higher  scale  of  wages  for  Michigan  teachers. 
I  am  sorry;  for,  given  a  higher  scale  of  salaries,  there  is  sufficient  educa- 
tional machinery  in  Michigan  to  work  surprising  changes  in  less  than 
a  decade.  Assuming  that  a  general  change  in  salaries  is  beyond  the 
power  of  this  body  to  effect,  are  there  not  some  measures  which  may  be 
adopted  by  which  the  effect  of  small  salaries  may  be  lessened.  I  venture 
a  suggestion  to  principals,  one  to  the  teachers,  and  one  to  both  classes 
in  common. 

1.  Principals  should  take  a  most  active  interest  in  the  success  of  every 
teacher,  for  her  sake,  the  sake  of  the  children,  and  their  own  sake. 
If  he  has  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  grade  work,  he  should  give  the  mat- 
ter immediate  study.  Many  a  teacher  has  been  saved  to  the  profession 
and  to  the  schools  who  would  have  failed  utterly  but  for  the  sympathetic 
and  intelligent  assistance  of  a  principal.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to 
enlarge  upon  the  point. 

2.  Teachers  may  quiet  the  spirit  of  unrest  by  cultivating  a  keen  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  town  in  which  they  labor.  So  far  as  strength  and 
time  will  allow,  teachers  should  identify  themselves  with  the  social  and 
religious  work  of  their  towns.    Instead  of  living  to  the  strain  of 

"I'm  a  pilgrim  and  Vm  a  stranger; 
I  can  tarry,  I  can  tarry  but  a  while," 

they  should  rise  to  the  sentiment  of,  "I've  reached  the  land  of  com  and 
wine."  A  community  in  which  I  am  deeply  interested  and  which  has 
friends  deeply  interested  in  me,  will  not  soon  become  a  wearisome  place. 
This  may  seem  sentimental,  but  sentiment  forms  no  small  part  of  our 
mental  endowment  and  of  our  life. 
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3.  Teachers  work  cheerfully  when  they  are  in  an  atmosphere  of  pro- 
gress; monotony  is  death.  Principals  and  teachers  should  unite  in  mak- 
ing the  school  a  center  of  progress.  If  a  poverty  stricken  board  will  not 
supply  educational  appliances,  the  teachers  have  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  start  the  procession  for  larger  things.  Apparatus  of  all  sorts  will  come 
to  the  school  dominated  by  this  spirit.  The  desire  for  change  will  find 
poor  soil  for  growth  in  the  heart  of  those  who  are  filled  with  sense  of 
progress  and  achievement. 

The  same  causes  that  shorten  the  tenure  of  office  in  the  city  schools, 
operate  in  the  rural  schools  as  well.  Two,  however,  demand  special 
notice;  low  salaries  and  inefficient  supervision.  According  to  the  data 
collected  by  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  but  one  state  in  the  union  pays 
smaller  salaries  to  rural  school  teachers  than  Michigan.  The  surround- 
ing states,  with  the  exception  of  Illinois,  pay  from  one-fifth  to  one-third 
more  than  Michigan.  The  results  are  apparent.  Many  who  would  make 
capable  teachers  will  not  enter  the  profession,  and  those  who  begin  in 
the  rural  schools  teach  there  only  as  long  as  necessary;  they  go  into  the 
graded  schools  or  seek  other  employment. 

Nowhere  do  we  see  the  baleful  effect  of  low  wages  more  than  in  the 
preparation  of  teachers.  Although  the  average  qualification  has  been 
decidedly  raised  during  the  past  ten  years,  there  is  a  painful  lacking,  both 
in  knowledge  and  skill,  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  in  our  rural  schools. 
Teachers  cannot  afford  to  make  ample  preparation  for  the  wages  paid, 
and  the  examining  boards  are  obliged  to  take  enough  of  the  best  to  fill 
the  schools.  l*oor  preparation  means  inefficiency  in  the  schoolroom,  and 
that  leads  to  frequent  change  of  teachers.  This  inefficiency  might  in  a 
degree  be  removed,  if  the  supervision  of  our  district  schools  was  more 
intimate  and  efficient.  I  have  no  criticism  to  pass  upon  the  School  Com- 
missioners of  Michigan,  but  I  do  criticise  the  condition  of  affairs  which 
puts  one  hundred  fifty  or  more  schools,  scattered  throughout  the  whole 
country,  under  the  supervision  of  one  man.  It  is  rare  that  a  commissioner 
can  visit  a  school  more  than  twice  a  year  and  in  our  larger  counties  but 
once,  which  means  that  supervision  is  more  in  name  than  in  fact.  With 
our  system  of  grading  in  the  cities,  the  schools  would  go  to  pieces  with 
the  same  sort  of  supervision.  Teachers  who  are  relatively  weak,  by  the 
advice  and  help  of  a  good  supervisor  could  do  satisfactory  work; 
such  supervision  the  rural  schools  do  not  have.  Again,  proper  super- 
vision exercised  throughout  a  smaller  district  would  brin^  the  com- 
missioner into  closer  contact  with  the  school  boards,  and  his  influence 
would  tend  to  revolutionize  the  common  custom  of  hiring  teachers  for 
part  of  a  year  or,  at  best,  for  one  year.  Few  of  the  rural  schools  of 
Michigan  have  a  teacher  for  a  longer  period  than  one  year;  and  the 
majority,  taking  the  State  as  a  whole,  have  at  least  two  teachers  during 
the  year.  If  it  is  true,  as  a  recent  writer  has  asserted,  that  a  change  of 
teacher  means  a  loss  of  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  year,  we  can  see  what 
serious  results  frequent  change  brings  about. 

In  the  rural  schools  this  is  the  situation.  Can  it  be  remedied?  I  have* 
no  measures  to  offer  which  would  bring  immediate  results,  but  I  believe 
it  is  time  that  we  should  make  a  most  vigorous  and  persistent  agitation 
in  favor  of  a  change  in  the  management  of  the  district  schools.    I  have 
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not  the  time  to  discuss  it  here,  but  the  changes  mentioned  by  the  Oommit- 
tee  of  Twelve  seem  to  meet  the  case;  and  I  recommend  the  earnest  study 
of  that  report  to  every  school  man  in  Michigan. 

But  before  the  changes  referred  to  can  be  brought  about,  much  can 
be  done  to  lengthen  the  tenure  of  office  for  the  district  school  teacher. 
Commissioners  can  use,  if  they  have  the  right  view  of  this  question,  a 
large  influence  in  persuading  boards  to  hire  teachers  for  a  year  at  least. 
This,  undoubtedly,  would  be  a  great  gain.  In  many  of  the  southern 
counties  of  the  State  this  has  come  to  be  the  prevailing  custom. 

We  can  raise  the  standard  of  rural  school  work  by  sending  into  the 
rural  schools  of  the  State  better  teachers,  teachers  who  have  both  knowl- 
edge and  skill ;  and  in  this  way  much  can  be  done  to  lengthen  the  tenure 
of  office.  One  fact,  however,  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  changes 
such  as  are  demanded  by  the  most  enlightened  school  sentiment  of  today, 
are  years  in  the  future.  They  involve  almost  a  total  change  in  the  gen- 
eral view  of  the  public,  and  like  all  progress  will  come  about  slowly;  it 
means  a  general  evolution  of  society.  We  have  but  to  look  to  the  past 
to  see  what  marked  advance  has  been  made  in  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  and  we  can  be  sure  of  as  great  an  advance  in  the  future.  While 
there  are  no  radical  measures  which  can  be  pushed  to  successful  con- 
clusion now,  there  are  questions  to  be  agitated;  and  the  time  will  come 
when  the  measures  now  radical  will  seem  the  most  reasonable. 


TEACHERS'     PENSIONS:    ARE     THEY     PRAOmCABLE? 
SUPT.    J.   B.    MILLER,   BIG   RAPIDS. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  there  has  never  been  a  paper 
or  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  Teacher's  Pensions  at  any  previous 
Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association.  Neither  is  there  at  the  present 
time  any  general  law,  nor  indeed  has  there  ever  been  any  united  effort 
made  by  the  teachers  of  this  State,  to  have  such  a  law  enacted.  True, 
the  teachers  of  the  city  of  Detroit  secured  a  provision  from  the  legisla- 
ture in  a  clause  of  the  school  law  enacted  in  May,  1895,  looking  towards 
the  pensioning  of  teachers  of  that  city. 

Therefore,  if  we  are  to  let  the  experience  of  those  who  live  where 
teachers  pensions  have  been  in  operation  for  a  term  of  years  aid  in  deter- 
mining their  practicability,  we  must  pass  beyond  the  boundary  line  of 
the  Wolverine  state.  Everyone  who  studies  the  teacher's  pension  laws 
of  European  countries  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  those  countries  regard  the  pension  system  not  only  practical, 
but  as  a  wise  and  an  economical  policy.  They  evidently  believe  it  tends 
to  make  teaching  a  recognized  learned  profession,  that  it  aids  materially 
in  securing  the  very  best  results  obtainable  from  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. If  they  did  not  regard  the  pensioning  of  teachers  as  practical  and 
wise,  surely  all  the  European  countries  except  Spain  and  Great  Britain 
would  not  have  adopted  this  policy.  Recently  in  Great  Britain  the 
teachers  themselves  have  established  a  union  which  pays  annuities  to 
disabled  teachers.    As  I  understand,  Spain  is  the  only  European  coun- 
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try  where  teachers  have  no  hope  for  relief  in  old  age  or  in  case  of 
breakdown.  Will  not  this  lack  of  Spain's  appreciation  of  the  public 
school  teacher's  work  help  to  explain  her  idiotic  Cuban  policy?  Each  of 
the  twenty-six  states  that  constitute  the  German  Empire  pays  pen- 
sions both  to  teachers  and  their  widows  and  orphans.  Their  pension 
funds  are  nearly  100  years  old.  The  manner  of  raising  these  funds  differ 
somewhat;  for  instance,  in  Prussia,  the  fund  is  formed  by  the  payment 
of  an  annual  sum;  this  sum  is  paid  by  the  state,  the  community  and 
the  teachers  paying  a  nominal  amount  each  year.  Early  breakdown,  say 
after  ten  years*  service,  is  met  by  an  annual  amount  equal  to  one-fourth 
of  the  maximum  pension,  which  does  not  exceed  three-fourths  of  the  salary 
received.  The  teacher  is  obliged  to  pay  the  first  month's  salary  as  an 
entrance  fee  of  definite  employment,  after  that  the  fee  is  very  small 
and  the  state  beara  not  less  than  one-half  of  all  the  expenditures  for 
pensions.  In  Austria  the  teachers  pay  annually  two  per  cent  of  their 
salary  and  the  first  tenth  of  the  first  year's  salary,  as  well  as  the  first 
tenth  of  every  increase;  the  balance  of  the  fund  is  furnished  by  the 
communities  and  the  state.  The  pensions  range  from  a  fixed  sum  equal 
to  a  part  of  the  salary  paid  when  incapacitated,  to  an  annuity  of  the 
full  salary,  after  40  years  of  service.  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  have  provided  a  more  or  less  per- 
fect system  of  pensions  for  worn-out  teachers.  Russia  regards  the  pen- 
sioning of  her  teachera  as  a  material  aid  in  securing  a  long  term  of 
office  to  teachers  whom  the  state  prepares  for  their  profession.  Even 
little  Holland  has  had  a  plan  of  pensions  since  1878.  Teachers  can  claim 
retirement  with  a  pension,  if  incapacitated  after  ten  years  of  service, 
or  at  sixty-five  for  old  age.  Teachers  contribute  two  per  cent  and  the 
state  the  balance  of  the  pension  fund.  Every  pension  received  before 
the  age  of  sixty-five  must  be  paid  entirely  by  the  state,  also  a  large 
part  of  all  pensions  paid  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  In  Belgium  the  pen- 
sion may  reach  f  1,000  per  annum  and  is  raised  by  the  state  paying  2-5, 
the  community  2-5,  and  the  province  1-5.  Teachers  may  retire  after  five 
year's  service,  if  incapacitated  through  school  work.  If  not  disabled, 
the  retirement  begins  at  fifty  or  thirty-six  years  of  service,  or  at  the 
age  of  sixty  with  fifteen  years'  service.  Widows  of  teachers  who  have 
rendered  at  least  thirty  years  of  service,  receive  a  pension.  Italy  has 
recently  provided  a  system  of  pensions.  For  ten  years  prior  to  1889  con- 
tributions were  being  made  to  a  fund  from  which  to  commence  pay- 
ments. The  communities,  provinces,  and  the  state,  each  paid  to  the 
central  fund  five  per  cent  on  the  minimum  salary  of  the  various  grades 
of  teachers,  and  during  the  same  period  the  teachers  paid  either  three 
or  two  per  cent,  according  to  the  age  of  the  contributor;  the  state  also 
appropriated  for  ten  years  f 60,000  per  year.  Teachers  may  have  the 
pensions  after  forty  years  of  service,  if  sixty  years  old,  or  after  thirty- 
five  years  of  service  if  sixty-five  years  old.  The  amount  of  pension  equals 
the  average  salary  of  the  last  five  years  of  service.  Greece  taxes  teach- 
ers five  per  cent  and  pensions  them  after  twenty-one  years'  service. 
Portugal  also  pensions  her  teachers. 

In  briefly  giving  these  statements  in  regard  to  pensions  in  European 
countries,  I  have  purposely  omitted  France,  because  many  intelligent 
persons  (some  superintendents)  are  willing  to  admit  that  teachers'  pen- 
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fiions  are  practical  in  an  Empire  or  Kingdom  where  teachers  are  re- 
garded as  governmental  officials^^but  in  a  Republic  everything  is  so 
different  they  doubt  the  practicability.  So  we  bring  for  their  consider- 
ation the  Republic  of  France.  France  regards  her  teachers  as  she  does 
other  officials  of  the  state;  she  provides  for  them  in  old  age  through  her 
pension  system.  Teachers  in  France  are  paid  salaries  subject  to  a  rebate 
of  five  per  cent  plus  1-12  of  the  first  year's  salary,  plus  1-12  of  each 
increase  of  salary  for  the  first  year  of  such  increase.  Nearly  all  pen- 
sions are  payable  after  thirty  years'  service,  and  sooner  when  the  teacher 
is  incapacitated  from  school  work,  and  as  a  rule  when  the  teacher  has 
arrived  at  the  age  of  sixty.  The  aniount  of  pension  depends  upon  length 
of  service.  The  widow  of  a  teacher  may  receive  1-3  of  the  pension  to 
which  her  husband  would  be  entitled.  We  assume  that  the  above  data 
is  e8s<*ntially  correct,  coming  as  it  does  from  the  report  of  Commissioner 
HarriH.  We  see  that  there  is  no  uniform  scheme  of  pensioning,  but  all 
schemes  include  leading  principles;  namely,  that  thirty-five  to  forty-flive 
years  is  the  average  maximum  of  teachers  service,  and  sixty  to  sixty-five 
yeai's  the  maximum  age.  The  amount  varies  from  one-third  to  the 
whole  of  the  teacher's  salary. 

Before  deciding  fully  whether  teachers  pensions  are  practical  in  this 
country,  let  us  notice  very  briefly,  because  of  limited  time,  what  has 
been  done  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Thus  far  only  two  states.  New 
Jersey  and  California,  have  pension  laws  that  apply  to  the  whole  state. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Allen  of  New  Jersey  says  '^  Our  law  applies  to  the  entire 
state,  and  the  following  are  a  few  oif  the  conditions  of  the  law : — 

The  minimum  amount  of  annuity  is  |250  and  the  maximum  f 600  to  be 
granted  teachers  of  twenty  years'  service  incapacitated  for  further  teach- 
ing, the  funds  to  be  provided  by  stoppage  of  one  \>er  cent  from  salaries  of 
all  teachers  who  elect  to  come  under  the  law;  one  i)er  cent  of  all  annuities, 
mon(\vH,  and  jiroperties  received  by  donation,  legacy,  gift,  bequest,  or 
otherwise;  and  interest  upon  investments; — the  funds  to  be  administered 
by  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  membei's  of  board  of  education,  and  two  members  chosen 
from  and  bv  teachers  who  are  members  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion.  The  State  treasurer  is  the  treasurer  of  this  fund.  The  amended 
California  law  is  mandatory  upon  the  consolidated  cities  and  counties, 
and  permissive  in  sparsely  settled  counties,  at  the  request  of  teachers. 
In  consolidated  cities  and  counties  the  law  is  elective  for  old  and  obliga- 
tory for  new  teachers.  Tlie  fund  is  created  by  dc*ducting  f  12  annually 
from  the  salaries  of  all  teachers  subject  to  the  act,  and  adds  at  least 
one-half  the  moneys  rectnved  from  fines.  The  basis  of  the  annuity  is 
thirty  years'  contribution  to  the  fund.  All  teachers  complying  with 
these  conditions  are  entitled  to  retire  on  an  annuity  of  |360  in  counties, 
and  fGOO  in  consolidated  cities  and  (»ounties.  A  teacher  incapacitated 
after  five  years'  contribution  to  the  fund,  may  retire  on  5-30  of  the  full 
annuity.  Tejichers  employed  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  law  and 
filing  notice  within  ninety  days,  may  secure  full  annuity  at  retirement 
by  paying  into  the  fund  a  sum  equal  to  thirty  years  contributions." 

I  have  time  only  to  mention  that  (Chicago,  Brooklyn,  St.  Louis,  Buffalo, 
and  Cincinnati,  create  jM*nsion  funds  by  the  dcMiuction  of  one  per  cent 
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from  salaries,  to  which  Detroit  adds  the  amount  received  from  fines,  de- 
ductions from  absences  of  teachers,  and  so  forth.  Detroit  is  empowered 
to  make  appropriations  to  aid  the  fund.  All  these  cities  permit  the  fund 
to  be  augmented  by  donation,  legacy,  bequest,  devise,  or  by  any  legal 
means.  In  nearly  all  the  cities  of  this  country  where  pensions  are 
granted,  the  law  is  compulsory  upon  all  new  appointees  and  elective  with 
old  teachers,  showing  very  plainly  that  those  who  framed  these  laws 
recognize  that  men  and  women  who  have  spent  the  prime  and  best  years 
of  their  lives  in  the  public  school  service  have  claims  which  only  the 
most  unfeeling  can  deny. 

Pensions  give  teachers  merited  consideration  for  long  and  faithful 
service,  and  at  the  same  time  do  not  impair  the  eflBciency  of  the  schools. 
As  you  all  know,  many  corporations  and  many  wealthy  individuals  pro- 
vide for  those  who  have  served  them  faithfully  by  giving  them  reduced 
work  and  reduced  compensation;  but  in  the  public  school  system  the 
opportunities  are  few  where  the  price  of  the  labor  can  be  reduced  without 
unfavorably  affecting  the  character  of  the  work  performed.  We  hold^ 
then,  that  the  demand  for  a  pension  system  does  not  rest  alone  on  the 
claim  to  considerate  and  merciful  treatment  that  long  tried  and  faithful 
servants  have,  but  quite  as  much  on  the  interest  the  public  has  in  secur- 
ing the  highest  character  and  efficiency  in  the  public  school  service. 

In  what  way  can  the  state  more  effectually  enhance  the  dignity,  the 
attractiveness  of  the  public  school  service,  than  to  put  into  operation 
a  good  system  for  the  gradual  retirement  and  pensioning  of  teachers? 
If  well  managed  corporations  find  it  to  their  financial  advantage  to 
provide  for  their  aged  and  incapacitated  employees,  why  will  not  a 
state  or  city  find  a  similar  policy  equally  advantageous,  not  from  a 
money  standpoint,  but  in  that  which  is  far  better,  an  increased  efficiency 
in  all  school  work? 

We  are  told  that  we  pension  soldiers  because  they  take  extraordinary 
risks  of  life  and  limb  in  the  public  service.  The  pensioned  soldier  may 
have  been  disabled  before  rendering  actual  service;  he  is  pensioned  not 
for  what  he  has  done  but  for  his  noble  purpose,  because  of  his  attempt 
to  do  a  good  work.  Not  so  with  the  pensioned  teacher  who  renders 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  valuable  public  service  before  securing  the 
pension!  Some  one  has  said  "American  institutions  depend  more  upon 
teachers  for  protection  than  upon  soldiers."  Statistics  prove  the  import- 
ance of  education  in  reducing  crime.  The  public  school  fulfills  definitely 
the  objects  laid  down  in  the  constitution.  "  It  provides  for  the  common 
defense,  it  promotes  the  general  welfare,  and  it  secures  the  blessing  of 
liberty.  Education  is  a  better  safeguard  to  liberty  than  a  standing  army. 
The  votes  of  an  ignorant  people  are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  mus- 
ketry of  foreign  soldiers."  "  School  houses  and  school  masters  are  foils 
and  garrisons  to  a  republic."  If  we  accept  these  maxims  as  true,  then  it 
must  follow  that  our  institutions  depend  more  for  protection  ui>on 
teachers  than  upon  soldiers,  and  the  public  school  teacher  who  has 
become  incapacitated  in  the  educational  service  of  the  Republic,  bears 
the  same  relation  morally  to  the  republic  that  the  disabled  soldier  does, 
and  should  receive  the  same  consideration.  The  teachers'  retirement 
fund  law  of  New  York  city  reads  as  follows: — Any  teacher  who  left  the 
school  room  to  enter  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States  during  the 
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civil  war  and  was  honorably  discharged,  shall  have  the  time  so  served 
counted  in  his  term  of  service  in  the  public  schools. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  pensioning  of  teachers  would  bring  down 
salaries;  but  wherever  pensions  have  been  granted,  this  has  not  been 
true.  In  fact  the  opposite  has  been  true.  In  the  province  of  Quebec, 
where  there  has  been  a  generous  system  of  pensions  for  the  past  six 
years,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  says,  "Since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  pension  act  in  the  Province  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase 
in  the  average  salary  paid  teachers."  Will  the  pensioning  of  teachers 
make  them  objects  of  charity  or  lower  their  self  respect  and  the  respect 
of  the  community  for  them?  Wherever  one  travels,  whether  east  or  west^ 
the  pensioned  soldier  is  not  considered  an  object  of  charity,  neither  does 
he  so  regard  himself.  In  Germany,  where  teachers  have  been  pensioned 
for  about  100  years,  all  educators  agree  that  the  schools  are  among  the 
best.  And  where  are  teachers  more  self-respecting  and  more  respected? 
Who  esteemed  the  late  Dr.  Abbott,  ex-President  of  our  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, any  less  because  he  was  retired  practically  upon  a  pension?  Who 
has  any  less  regard  for  Prof.  Huxley  because  he  was  retired  upon  an 
apnual  pension  of  f6,000,  or  who  would  not  rejoice  to  see  Dr.  Angell 
retired  on  a  liberal  pension  when  he  can  no  longer  serve  the  University? 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  teachers'  pension  system  is  practical, — 
1st,  because  it  is  just  and  right;  2nd,  because  the  principle  of  providing 
for  aged  and  faithful  employees  is  a  good  and  an  economical  one  and 
is  so  recognized  by  the  most  wealthy  and  successful  corporations;  3rd, 
because  it  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  make  teaching  a  perman- 
ent and  a  recognized  learned  profession;  4th,  because  where  the  pension 
system  has  been  longest  in  operation  it  is  most  highly  esteemed,  and  the 
schools  and  teachers  are  acknowledged  to  be  among  the  best  in  the 
world. 


DISCUSSION. 

SuPT.  George   of  Ypsilanti: 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  paper  on  the  pensioning  of  teachers; 
and  while  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  discuss  this  question,  I  do  have  some  opinions 
on  the  subject  and  I  do  not  like  to  have  the  paper  go  without  receiving  some 
comment,  some  discussion.  The  paper  takes  strong  grounds  in  favor  of  pensioning 
teachers.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  a  question  that  concerns  us 
aU  very  deeply,  and  it  is  a  question  tliat  should  be  considered  very  carefully.  It 
Is  not  a  question,  to  be  considered  lightly.  We  know  it  has  not  been  tlie  policy 
in  this  country  to  have  pension  classes.  We  have  a  class  of  pensioners,  the 
survivors  of  our  war.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  this  country  to  pension  soldiers; 
they  have  been  called  public  servants  who  tiad  a  dangerous  and  difficult  field  of 
employment.  It  is  a  fair  question  for  us  to  consider  whether  teachers  are  public 
servants  in  any  such  delicate  way  as  this.  In  a  very  large  sense  every  one  who 
has  rendered  service  to  his  fellow  man  is  a  public  servant.  The  railroad  official, 
the  doctor,  the  preacher,  the  hotel  clerk,  are  all  public  servants,  and  they  all  get 
a  certain  compensation  for  it.  It  is  a  very  serious  question  whether  we  wish  to 
establish  pension  classes.  If  we  have  read  the  daily  papers  for  the  last  few  days, 
there  has  been  quite  an  agitation  in  the  New  York  Sun  in  regard  to  the  pension 
bnsiness.  The  Sun  has  shown  that  there  are  a  great  many  fraudulent  pension 
claims.  Tlie  pension  system  is  subject  to  very  grave  abuses.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  the  teaching  pension  fund,  if  such  should  be  created,  would  be  subject  to  the 
same  abuses;  but  after  all,  it  is  something  to  be  considered  very  carefully  and 
Tery  gravely.    The  argument  was  brought  forward  that  the  European  countries 
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have  adopted  the  system  of  pensioning  teachers.  The  statement  was  made  that 
we  should  consider  the  Republic  of  France,  apart  from  the  other  governments 
of  Europe.  The  others  are  monarchies,  and  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  maintain 
a  pension  system  in  a  monarchy,  while  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  maintain  a 
pension  system  in  a  republic.  Any  such  system  of  pensioning  which  would  be 
established  in  this  country  would  be  a  very  unstable  thing  and  very  difficult  to 
perpetuate.  It  would  depend  upon  legislation  and  upon  city  school  boards.  The 
method  of  creating  this  fund  in  this  country  would  be  an  exceedingly  difficult 
thing.  Here  is  a  question  which  would  have  its  bearing  upon  this  tenure  of  office 
on  the  part  of  teachers.  The  method  of  creating  a  pension  fund,  as  enacted  in 
the  paper,  would  be  by  holding  back  a  certain  amount  of  the  compensation  of 
the  teachers.  The  teachers  would  all  be  asked  to  contribute  whether  they  remained 
or  not,  and  those  who  had  contributed  to  the  fund  would  only  be  those  to  realize 
from  it  The  matter  of  pensions  in  this  country  needs  to  be  watched  very  care- 
fully, and  guarded  and  restricted  rather  than  extended.  The  pension  system  is 
undesirable. 

SuPT.  O.  D.  Thompson    of  Romeo: 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  Superintendent  George  open  this  discussion.  I  have 
been  in  the  public  school  service  as  one  of  these  common  school  teachers  almost 
three  centuries— I  mean  almost  three-quarters  of  a  century.  (Laughter.)  If  my 
pension  is  coming,  I  am  ready  for  it  and  I  think  it  is  about  time.  The  question 
reads,  is  it  practicable?  I  do  not  know  but  that  it  is  practicable;  Superintendent 
George  thinks  not  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  is  desirable.  I  would  like  to 
lEnow  whether  these  teachers  here  would  think  it  a  desirable  thing  to  be  put  on  the 
pension  list;  whether  they  would  think  it  a  nice  thing  for  them  to  lay  aside  a  few 
dollars  each  year  to  give  some  old  crony  who  has  been  teaching  before  them. 
If  you  were  to  pension  me,  I  would  be  a  person  unknown  to  any  one;  anl  I  should 
not  enjoy  myself  if  I  thought  a  pension  was  being  accumulated  for  me  in  that  way. 
I  should  not  like  to  see  the  hat  passed  to  raise  the  '*oId  man**  some  money.  I 
might  like  the  money,  but  I  wouldn't  want  it  to  come  in  tliat  way.  If  we  are 
to  be  pensioned,  we  should  not  compare  our  pensioning  to  the  ]>ensioniug  that 
we  get  as  soldiers.  That  is  paid  by  the  nation,  a  nation  that  thinks  it  was  saved 
by  the  soldiers;  and  it  is  paid  as  a  wliole,  and  comes  out  of  no  one  individual.  If 
teachers  are  pensioned,  it  looks  to  me  as  thougli  it  would  come  from  a  pensioned 
class;  and  I  am  sure  that  it  would  not  be  a  very  desirable  thing. 

I  am  wondering  how  I  can  hold  out  those  three-fourths  of  a  century  longer,  and 
1  want  to  say  that  I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  tlie  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  and  was  sorry  he  did  not  find  some  way  by  which  the  tenure  of 
office  could  be  extended.  I  think  there  Is  a  way.  One  thing  which  he  suggested 
as  a  hindrance  was  matrimony;  I  think  he  is  mistaken  in  that.  I  remember 
once  on  a  tinio  I  was  ready  to  leave  a  town  and  I  stayed  another  year  because 
she  W4inted  nie  to.  After  staying  another  year  I  had  increased  my  aunts  and 
uncles  and  cousins  so  much  that  I  concluded  to  stay  a  little  longer,  and  by  that 
time  my  environment  had  so  changed  I  couldn't  get  away.  I  recommend  mat- 
rimony as  one  of  the  sources  of  continuance  of  tenure  of  office.    (Applause.) 

I  want  to  say  this,  to  the  young  men:  1  think  you  make  a  mistake  in  making 
so  many  applications  for  different  places  and  bidding  so  remarkably  low.  Now 
I  am  one  of  the  smallef  school  teachers  and  I  have  always  had  a  very  low  salary. 
Our  director  in  the  place  where  I  taught  was  rather  a  queer  fellow  who  did  not 
like  to  be  bothered  with  applications,  and  so  he  said  to  the  postmaster;  "If  there 
are  any  letters  come  to  me  that  you  think  are  applications  for  teachers,  put  them 
in  Thompson's  box."  And  so  all  the  applications  come  to  me,  and  I  have  had 
from  three  to  thirty  applications  for  my  position;  and  when  the  school  board 
would  find  you  bidding  to  take  the  place  at  about  half  the  price,  they  would 
say,  "A  young  man  who  don't  think  any  more  of  his  abilities  than  that,  we  don't 
want."  If  you  had  said  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  or  two  thousand,  I  would 
have  lost  my  place  long  ago. 

Mr.  Hill  of  Clyde  took  exceptions  to  the  provision  in  the  contract  advocated 
by  Mr.  Campbell,  which  empowered  the  board  to  call  for  a  resignation  when 
satisfied  that  a  teacher  is  incompetent,  as  he  thought  this  gave  the  board  too 
much  power,  whereupon  Supt.  Tyler  of  Grand  Ledge  said: 

I  understand  that  it  is  to  be  stipulated  in  the  contract  that  the  board  be 
empowered  to  ask  for  a  resignation  when  satisfied  that  the  teacher  is  incom- 
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petent,  but  such  incompetency  to  be  determined  at  the  proper  time,  the  teach^ 
being  permitted  to  answer  the  charge. 

This  is  implied  in  any  contract  with  a  teacher,  and  that  power  is  understood  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  board  at  the  present  time. 

When  »  board  can  show  that  a  teacher  is  incompetent,  it  is  one  of  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  board  to  ask  for  the  resignation  of  the  teacher. 

I  am  heartUy  in  accord  with  the  paper. 

SuPT.  Whitney  of  Saginaw,  E.  S.: 

.  I  want  to  say  Just  one  word  on  the  paper  regarding  **Tenure  of  OfBce."  I  agree 
with  all  the  particulars  with  the  exception  of  one.  The  writer  says  that  to 
increase  the  preparation,  or  raise  the  requirement  of  preparation,  you  will  increase 
the  tenure  of  ofBce.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  work  Just  the  other  way.  In  the 
same  way  increase  the  tenure  of  office  and  it  would  raise  the  standard  of  prep- 
aration. If  a  teacher  feels  that  he  is  elected  to  a  position  for  life,  and  cannot 
be  removed,  except  for  cause,  he  will  spend  many  more  years  in  preparation;  and 
he  can  afford  to  do  it,  because,  when  once  in  a  position,  he  is  there  for  life  and 
he  feels  that  he  can  afford  to  give  that  preparation  to  life  work.  He  would  be 
willing  to  work  for  less  salary,  if  he  knew  his  position  was  for  life,  and  if  he 
knew  that  in  case  of  sickness  or  old  age  he  could  draw  a  pension  that  would 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 

Pbin.  Horn  of  Traverse  City: 

I  would  like  to  point  out  a  fact  existing  in  Michigan  which-  has  a  bearing 
upon  this  tenure  of  office  and  salary,  especially  in  the  rural  districts.  I  have  Just 
come  from  a  district  In  Michigan  where  the  property  would  be  assessed  for  about 
9150,000.  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that,  in  that  district,  there  has  been  no  tax 
raised  in  twenty  years  except  for  incidentals.  In  another  portion  of  the  State 
from  which  I  have  Just  come  the  property  would  not  be  assessed  for  more*  than 
ten  thousand  dollars,  and  I  know  that  district  has  not  been  able  to  have  a  school 
for  more  than  three  or  five  months,  and  they  are  obliged  to  close  their  school.  As 
long  as  this  condition  of  things  exists,  there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  the  proper 
salary  and  proper  tenure  of  office  in  the  district  schools.  I  submit  that  this  is  a 
condition  which  ought  to  be  changed  by  law. 


HOW  CAN  A  SCHOOL  BOARD  GET  RID  OF  AN  INCOMPETENT  TEACHER? 

J.   T.   CAMPBELL,   MASON. 

This  subject  is  not  of  my  own  choosing^  and  I  am  not  alone  responsible 
for  discussing  in  your  presence  what  may  possibly  be  a  process  for  get- 
ting rid  of  some  of  you,  although  I  feel  warranted  in  presuming  that 
among  the  teachers  of  this  Oommonwealth  who  attend  this  institute  at 
their  own  pecuniary  expense  there  are  none  incompetent. 

I  need  not  here  define  the  educationally  incompetent  teacher;  the  sub- 
ject presumes  that  he  is,  and  places  him  in  my  hands.  Suifice  it  to  say 
that  he  continues  and  rapidly  grows  numerous  unless  he  awakes,  watches, 
and  hurries  on;  for  the  impetus  which  you  have  given  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  Michigan  tends  to  place  the  competent  of  to-day  in  the  ranks 
of  to-morrow's  incompetent,  unless  he  catches  and  holds  on  to  the  pro- 
pulsive force  that,  within  himself  and  his  fraternity,  is  on  its  way  for- 
ward and  upward  never  to  be  restrained.  The  position  of  the  successfnl 
educator  is  to-day  very  exacting  in  its  requirements,  and  to  be  com- 
petent in  such  field  is  to  be  everything  in  eiiucation,  morals,  and  disci- 
pline.  This  situation  increases  the  family  of  incompetents,  and  enhances 
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the  need  of  vigilance  and  discrimination  against  them.    Yes,  the  incom- 
petent is  abroad  in  the  land,  and  how  shall  the  board  get  rid  of  him? 

First,  the  board  must  be  able  to  recognize  him;  and  to  be  able  to 
recognize  the  incompetent  teacher,  the  board  itself  must  be  competent. 
It  follows  then  that  the  initiatory  in  the  process  of  getting  rid  of  an 
incompetent  is  the  election  of  a  competent  board.  And  thitf  leads  us  to 
the  question.  What  constitutes  a  competent  board?  In  a  word  we  may 
answer,  "  Men  who  their  duty  know,  and  knowing  dare  maintain."  Com- 
petent members  of  school  boards  are  they  who  have  not  only  the  brains 
and  the  will,  but  the  burning  desire  to  keep  up  with  any  educational 
pace  that  you,  the  most  enthusiastic  instructors,  may  inaugurate  and 
push.  The  successful  teacher  is  the  one  who  has  education,  consecra- 
tion, determination — and  a  certificate;  and  the  school  board  that  does  not 
in  every  possible  way  hold  up  the  hands  and  encourage  the  heart  of  such 
a  one  is  morally  incompetent,  and  should  be  relegated  or  cashiered  with- 
out regard  to  the  intelligence  of  its  members  or  the  taxes  they  pay. 
The  moral  equipment  desirable  in  a  member  of  the  school  board  is  not 
always  discoverable  until  you  have  seen  him  under  fire, — the  test  of  expe- 
rience; but  there  are  numerous  physical  disqualifications  which  are  easily 
apparent,  and  of  some  of  these  I  wish  to  speak. 

First,  The  man  who  taught  school  thirty,  twenty,  or  but  ten  years  ago 
and,  without  having  kept  in  closest  touch  and  sympathy  with  the  work 
ever  since,  still  thinks  he  knows  how  it  is  done,  is  an  obstruction  on  the 
board.  A  decade  now  makes  tedious  back-numbers  of  those  who  stand 
still  in  school  work,  and  the  one  whose  strongest  qualification  is  that  he 
^*  used  to  teach  "  better  be  left. 

Second,  If  to  place  a  man  on  the  board,  his  friends  have  to  argue  that 
he  is  a  heavy  taxpayer,  or  that  he  lives  on  a  certain  side  of  a  creek,  his 
competency  is  questionable;  for  if  he  had  the  right  heart,  interest,  and 
ability,  no  such  false  qualifications  need  be  mentioned. 

Third,  If  a  candidate  for  the  school  board  has  a  wife,  son,  or  daughter 
who  is  a  school  teacher  and  is  out  of  a  job,  or  liable  to  be,  and  wanting 
one,  drop  that  candidate  at  once,  unless  he  is  a  "Daniel."  Imagine  the 
perilous  condition  of  a  man  on  the  school  board,  and  his  wife,  a  teacher, 
having  trouble  in  the  school!  Such  situation  should  never  be  made 
possible.  And  think  of  a  son  or  daughter,  liable  to  mistakes,  presiding 
over  a  school  with  an  indulgent  parent  on  the  board!  Parental  love  is  a 
little  stronger  than  strictly  business  judgment,  and  such  situation  is  not 
only  awkward,  it  is  full  of  disadvantage.  Can  school  boards  so  constitut- 
ed recognize  the  incompetency  of  such  teachers?  Seldom.  It  is  better  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  an  avaricious  family,  than  to  break  up  a  good 
school.  This  I  know  to  be  a  truth  that,  except  the  kinship  which  makes 
US  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Adam,  there  should  exist  no  relationship 
save  that  of  business,  between  school  officers  and  their  teachers.  Such 
stumbling  blocks  are  too  apparent  to  be  tolerated  for  a  single  term. 

So- much,  then,  for  the  one  requirement,  the  first  important  step  in 
getting  rid  of  an  incompetent  teacher.  And  now  having  a  school  board 
that  is  presumably  able  to  recognize  such  incompetent,  the  next  step  is 
to  endeavor  to  get  rid  of  him  before  he  signs  the  contract,  before  he  is 
hired.  As  with  a  member  of  the  board,  so  with  a  teacher;  his  moral  in- 
vcompetency  may  not  be  apparent  at  first;  but  he  has  certain  physical  dis- 
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abilities  that  are  easily  discoverable  and  yet  often  are  not  discovered 
until  someone  or  some  school,  and  probably  both,  are  injured.  I  will 
speak  of  but  three  such. 

And  first  the  question  of  relationship  will  bear  emphasis  even  at  the 
risk  of  unprofitable  repetition  here.  If  any  teacher  has  a  near  relative 
upon  the'oflScial  board  of  any  school,  that  teacher  is  an  incompetent  as 
far  as  that  school  is  concerned  and  should  never  go  so  far  as  to  desire  a 
position  therein  as  long  as  the  stated  condition  remains.  A  teacher 
should  ever  be  building  and  guarding  his  reputation,  and  that  reputation 
is  best  which  is  beyond  the  suspicion  that  it  required  the  "pull"  of  an 
oflScial  Uncle  to  get  and  retain  a  job.  Merit,  not  family,  is  the  American 
idea.  Steer  clear  of  even  "  your  uncles,  your  cousins,  and  your  aunts  " 
among  school  officials.  If  there  must  be  nepotism  in  the  world,  let  it 
exist  among  federal  and  state  affairs  which  are  not  one-tenth  so  import- 
ant as  are  the  interests  of  the  public  schools  where  both  your  professional 
success  aud  the  educational  concerns  of  the  nation's  homes  and  children 
are  at  stake. 

I  have  known  a  district  school  to  be  a  failure  because  the  children 
of  the  director  and  cousins  of  the  teacher  were  bright  enough  to  "  leave 
off  at  the  head  "  occasionally,  and  the  other  pupils  were  sure  that  it  was 
the  teacher's  "  partiality."  I  have  known  another  to  be  filled  with  con- 
sternation and  rendered  useless,  because  the  innocent  little  nephews 
and  nieces  of  the  teacher  had  to  writhe  under  the  frequent  and  gratuitous 
fioggings  which  were  presumed  to  prove  that  the  teacher  was  not  partial. 

The  competent  board  which  stands  for  the  cause  of  education  and  the 
interests  of  all  the  people,  will  also  be  prompt  in  recognizing  and  getting 
rid  of  another  class  of  incompetents  before  employing  them, — those  who 
have  certificates  and  poverty  as  their  only  qualifications.  In  electing 
teachers,  sympathy,  as  the  result  of  the  appeal  of  poverty,  is  often  a 
datgerous  thing.  It  ought  not  to  prevail  over  a  school  board  any  more 
than  over  a  court  of  law  that  measures  justice  and  judgment.  The  minds 
and  capabilities  of  our  pupils  are  too  pre(!ious  by  far  to  be  committed 
to  the  tutelage  of  the  incompetent,  just  because  "he  is  a  poor  boy"  or 
"she  is  a  poor  girl."  As  much  as  we  all  have  hearts  of  sympathy  that  are 
deeply  touched  by  the  cry  of  poverty,  we  must  still  remember  that  pov- 
erty does  not  qualify  the  teacher  any  more  than  riches  does  the  school 
board. 

Still  another  and  a  different  class  of  incompetents  should  be  gotten 
rid  of  by  not  hiring  them;  and  the  fault  with  these  is  really  not  of  them- 
selves, but  of  their  location.  They  live  in  the  neighborhood,  and  have  for 
a  long  time.  The  pupils  and  parents  know  them  too  well.  They  are  in 
too  great  a  sense  the  playmates  of  the  ])upil8  over  whom  they  aspire  to 
preside.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  them  to  be  prophets  with  honor.  Seri- 
ous misfortunc-s  sometimes  come  to  schools  because  of  the  employment  of 
such:  and  if  a  board  were  to  adopt  rules  barring  the  several  classes  I 
mention,  that  against  this  class  would  be  soonest  violated.  Hence  the 
danger  it  has  to  the  cause.  The  people  need  a  thorough  education  against 
the  practice  of  placing,  in  certain  public  schools,  teachers  who  have  but 
recently  graduated  from  them  or  who  have  for  some  time  been  residents 
of  the  same  districts.  To  resist  the  appeals  from  friends  in  these  cases 
requires  ^  moral  courage  on  the  board  that  seems  severe  to  the  majority. 
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They  argue  that  the  applicant  is  a  college  graduate,  has  the  necessary 
qualification  in  black  and  white,  is  of  excellent  character;  and,  becoming 
desperate,  that  his  father  is  a  heavy  taxpayer,  that  we  ought  to  keep  our 
money  at  home,  and  that  we  ought  to  encourage  home  talent  and  indus- 
try. They  forget  that,  in  the  noble  field  and  economy  of  education,  all, 
from  the  Caves  of  Boreas  to  the  southern  cross  and  from  the  tub  and 
lantern  of  Diogenes  to  the  brains  and  spirit  of  Gladstone,  is  home  talent 
and  industry,  and  the  only  honest  strife  is  for  the  best.  There  are  said 
to  be  exceptions  to  every  rule,  and  so  there  are  to  this  one;  but  the 
dangers  arising  from  the  employment  of  our  home  young  men  and  wo- 
men in  their  own  schools  are  such  as  to  argue  that  it  should  never  be 
risked.  It  may  not  only  be  a  detriment  to  the  school,  but  it  may  be  fatal 
to  the  success  of  the  teacher.  With  a  home  teacher  in  our  schools,  tBe 
public  is  ever  ready,  and  frequently  anxious,  to  take  a  hand  in  every 
little  question  that  arises  over  discipline  or  anything  else.  Each  fond 
mother  is  sure  that  that  boy  or  that  girl  of  her  neighbor's  is  no  more 
capable  of  teaching  school  than  is  her  own  son  or  daughter,  and  that  it 
is  favoritism  that  employs.  The  teacher  is  watched  for  an  opportunity 
to  revive  and  keep  alive  some  neighborhood  pique  or  quarrel;  and  no 
matter  how  spotless  the  character  and  ability  of  the  young  man  or 
woman,  someone  is  waiting  to  sneer  and  say,  "  I  told  you  so."  The  ability 
of  our  acquaintances  is  naturally  subject  to  more  or  less  discussion 
among  us,  and  upon  it  we  entertain  different  opinions.  Instead  of  the 
school  board  alone  passing  upon  the  qualification  of  such  a  teacher  as 
in  other  eases,  it  is  at  once  the  subject  of  the  whole  community;  and 
their  differences  grow  and  are  carried  into  the  schools,  where  they 
become  factions  and  are  fraught  with  all  the  goblins  of  rebellion  and 
revolution. 

Again,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  schools  and  the  cause  of  education 
are  cosmopolitan.  There  is  no  advantage  in  inbreeding;  the  practice  is  a 
deterrent.  Change  of  seed  and  grafting  are  inspirations.  The  product 
of  the  same  potatoes  or  the  same  wheat  upon  the  same  ground  year  after 
year,  is  no  less  deteriorating  than  is  the  product  of  the  same  school 
turned  back  into  its  same  rooms  and  same  classes.  Water  in  pools 
grows  stagnant,  unless  forces  from  without  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
it.  So  an  interchange  of  thought,  a  traflBc  in  ideas,  is  healthful  and 
should  be  extended  rather  than  circumscribed.  The  publication  and  cir- 
culation of  school  methods  and  school  sympathies  should  be  as  wide  as 
the  state.  Certain  contagions  are  good — others  are  bad;  but  skillful 
innoculation  of  something  from  without  will  save  the  life  of  many  a 
languishing  school. 

Life's  ideal  is  harmony;  life's  study,  how  to  reach  it.  The  public  school 
is  to-day  its  most  potent  agency  and  should  be  freighted  with  its  sub- 
stance; but,  carry  into  it  the  selfish  prides,  contests,  and  jealousies  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  you  stultify  its  results  through  the  dethronement 
of  its  powers. 

But  school  boards  are  not  always  so  fortunate  as  to  get  rid  of  the 
incompetent  before  he  is  employed;  they  frequently  find  him  on  their 
hands,  under  contract,  at  work  in  their  schools.  There  is  no  question  it 
is  serious;  the  subject  implies  it.  He  should  be  gotten  rid  of;  but 
how? 
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In  my  opinion  there  can  be  but  one  proper  way — the  honest  way — 
without  any  falsehood,  any  bickering.  The  interests  of  the  school  de- 
mand it,  and  in  the  process  the  utnH>st  candor  should  prevail.  It  is  due 
to  the  teacher,  it  is  due  to  the  school,  that  the  change  should  come 
through  the  exercise  of  an  active  charity  and  a  vigorous  duty.  It  should 
never  be  done  viciously  or  with  any  selfish  purpose,  but  when  the  situ- 
ation requires  it,  there  should  be  no  hesitancy  in  its  accomplishment. 
The  teacher  should  first  be  told,  very  kindly,  of  his  failures  and  asked  to 
correct  them.  If  he  fails  to  improve,  he  should  then  be  asked,  just  as 
plainly  and  just  as  kindly,  to  resign.  If  he  complies,  you  are  rid  of  him 
and  the  question  is  answered.  If  he  refuses,  the  law  then  provides  how 
to  handle  the  case;  amd  briefly  let  me  say, — the  contract  should  always' 
specify  that  the  board  reserves  to  itself  the  right  at  any  time  to  annul 
the  same  and  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  teacher,  whenever  it 
deems  said  teacher  incompetent  properly  to  manage  or  instruct  the 
school,  which  incompetency  should  of  course  be  determined  upon  proper 
hearing.  Should  the  contract  not  include  such  provision,  then  the  pro- 
cess would  be  upon  suspension  of  certificate,  either  by  the  examining 
committee  of  the  board  or  by  the  county  examiner  granting  it,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

It  is,  however,  presumable  that  cases  will  seldom  arise  vhere  the 
law  will  have  to  be  invoked.  An  earnest  and  honest  canvass  of  the  situ- 
ation by  board  and  teacher  will  convince  and  adjust.  The  board  must 
be  such  that  the  teacher  will  believe  it  knows  good  work  and  the  .best 
interests  of  the  school,  and  its  requests  will  seldom  be  refused.  The 
greatest  diflSculty,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  is  that  the  boards  too 
often  have  but  little  knowledge  of  or  interest  in  the  school,  and  for  that 
reason  lack  the  capacity  as  well  as  the  stamina  to  squarely  meet  the 
situation  and  bravely  dispense  with  every  form  of  incompetency.  And 
let  me  here  exprt^ss  the  hope  that  teachers  will,  more  and  more,  enthuse 
the  whole  districts  and  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  proper  con- 
struction of  boards. 

In  getting  rid  of  an  incompetent  teacher  who  is  hired  the  board  must 
again  l>e  judicial  and  firm;  and  should  the  teacher  be  of  either  of  the 
classes  I  have  named  as  physically  incompetent,  its  task  is  greatly  aug- 
mented. It  will  again  have  to  say  no  to  the  appeal  of  relationship,  of 
poverty,  or  of  neighbors. 

Certainly  the  superintendent  in  the  city  school,  and  the  commissioner 
in  the  country  school,  will  be  ready  to  assist,  both  in  the  discovery  and 
the  improvement,  or  the  removal,  of  incompetents. 

In  closing  i)ermit  me  to  say  that  among  teachers  this  subject  may  be 
chilly,  if  not  gruwonie;  it  haB  nothing  of  poi^try  or  sentimentality.  I 
have  presumed,  however,  and  I  think  truthfully,  that  among  a  class  of 
peo])le  who  devote  so  much  time  and  study  in  a  struggle  for  unity  of 
intelligent  thought  and  the  enthronement  of  knowledge — which  is  power 
—nothing  but  the  [)laine8t  siH^iking  is  desired.  With  such  teachers 
nothing  offends  as  long  as  it  is  true;  they  rather  endorse  it,  no  matter 
though  it  argues  their  own  deficiences  and  retirements. 

And  as  to  the  truth  of  this  paper  I  can  only  say  that,  while  its  pictures 
may  be  (!<)ninion  [)lace,  its  sentiments  are  deductions  from  a  ten-years^ 
experience  u])on  school  boards  where  the  right  has  been  sought. 
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For  the  common  good  of  our  cause  and  our  country,  with  you  I  will 
raise  both  hands  against  the  incompetent  school  board;  and  I  believe  that 
with  me  you  will  raise  both  hands  against  the  incompetent  teacher. 


DISCUSSIOiN. 

Pbof.  Gurney  of  Hillsdale:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  desire  to  discuss  tliese 
points.  The  papers  liave  been  so  thoroughly  prepared  and  so  much  time  has  been 
spent,  they  have  been  laid  before*  us  in  such  fine  form  and  are  all  of  them 
to  be  published  in  our  printed  proceedings,  that  I  have  no  desire  now  to  discuss 
any  of  these  questions.  But  there  is  one  paper  (not  discriminating  because  they 
are  all  good)  which  comes  from  outside  the  profession,  a  paper  that,  if  rightly 
used,  can  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  profession,— "How  can  a  School  Board  Get  Rid 
of  an  Incompetent  Teacher?"  This  it  seems  to  me  should  have  a  general  cir- 
culation. I  therefore  move  that  this  paper  of  Mr.  Gampbell's  be  requested  from 
him,  and  that  he  allow  this  Association  to  make  as  many  copies  as  we  desire,  and 
that  every  daily  paper  in  Michigan  be  provided  with  a  copy  of  this  paper  with  a 
request  to  publish  this  address. 

SxTPT.  Miller  of  Big  Rapids,  supported  the  motion,  and  Prof.  Gurney  continued:—. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  remarks  are  necessary.  I  rather  think  that  this  Asso- 
ciation is  very  heartily  in  favor  of  that  motion.  Those  of  us  who  have  labored 
In  the  midst  of  some  of  the  conditions  which  have  been  mentined  here  feel  very 
grateful  to  Mr.  Gampbell,  and  I  would  like  very  much  that  all  the  people  of 
Michigan  should  read  this  paper.  I  believe  we  are  all  in  favor  of  this,  and  we 
ought  to  get  this  published  in  every  daily  paper  as  far  as  we  are  able. 

Hon.  H.  R.  Pattengill  of  Lansing:— It  seems  to  me  better  to  make  four  or  five 
hundred  copies  of  it  and  send  to  each  of  the  weekly  and  county  papers,  if  we 
wish  to  have  it  reach  the  rural  school  boards,  as  well  as  the  city  school  boards. 
I  would  amend  by  making  copies  enough  of  it  to  send  to  each  editor  of  every 
paper  in  the  State  with  a  request  to  publish,  and  with  the  statement  that  the  writer 
of  the  paper  Is  an  editor  also,  and  by  editorial  courtesy  they  should  give  it  a  front 
page,  top  column. 

Comm'b  Flora  Beadle  of  Hastings:—!  would  support  that  amendment. 
The  amended  motion  was  carried. 


WHO  SHALL  SELECT  CITY  TEACHERS? 
GEO.   W.    LOOMIS,   ST.   JOSEPH. 

The  school  superintendency  is  an  American  institution.  It  is  just 
fifty-eight  years  since  Nathan  Bishop,  the  first  city  superintendent,  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  public  schools  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  more  of  the  motives  that  led  to  this 
innovation  in  school  management,  and  to  trace  the  rise  and  development 
of  the  superintendency;  but  it  must  suffice  to  remark  that  the  institution 
has  been  of  rather  slow  growth  in  the  East,  while  in  the  West,  where 
it  has  grown  up  with  the  schools,  it  has  attained  great  power  and  in- 
fluence; that  the  duties  and  prerogatives  of  the  superintendent  vary 
considerably  in  the  different  states;  and  that,  while  the  superintendency 
may  be  said  to  have  passed  the  experimental  stage,  it  is  still  sadly 
wanting  that  stability  and  dignity  that  comes  with  age. 
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History,  too,  warrants  the  inference  that  the  superintendency  has  been 
the  outgrowth  of  expediency  rather  than  principle.  Legally  the  city 
superintendent  is  an  anomaly.  The  laws  in  almost  every  state  place 
the  entire  management  of  city  schools  in  the  hands  of  boards  of  educa- 
tion elected  by  the  people.  If  school  boards  have  seen  fit  to  delegate 
any  of  the  powers  thus  conferred  upon  them,  it  is  because  they  have 
found  it  expedient  to  do  so. 

The  city  school  laws  of  Michigan,  which  are  fairly  typical,  declare 
that  the  board  of  education  shall  have  charge  of  all  school  matters. 
They  shall  select  sites,  erect  buildings,  establish  schools,  provide  a 
graded  course  of  study,  select  text-books,  engage  teachers,  and  recently 
it  has  been  added  that  they  shall  enploy  a  superintendent.  This  is  the 
only  place  where  the  word  superintendent  occurs  in  the  law,  and  it  was 
not  inserted  until  long  after  the  superintendency  had  become  the  strong- 
est factor  in  our  city  school  system. 

No  powers  are  granted  the  superintendent,  no  standard  of  preparation 
is  fixed,  and  ho  experience  required.  He  may  be  a  carpenter,  and  some- 
times he  is;  he  may  be  a  business  man,  and  sometimes  he  is;  he  may 
be  a  politician,  frequently  he  is;  he  may  be  a  gentleman,  be  nearly  always 
is;  he  may  be  a  scholar,  and  sometimes  he  is.  Indeed  the  board  may 
elect  whomever  they  please  and  confer  upon  him  whatever  powers  they 
see  fit. 

It  may  serve  to  cool  the  ardor  of  some  of  us  who  are  beginning  to 
assume  ownership  of  the  city  schools  and  to  insist  upon  certain  pre- 
rogatives as  our  inalienable  right,  to  be  reminded  that  legally  we  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  boards  of  education  choose  to  make  us.  But 
the  common  sense  of  the  common  people  is  after  all  the  most  powerful 
factor  in  all  American  institutions;  and  if  common  sense  has  found  it 
expedient  to  employ  the  superintendent,  I  think  we  may  safely  trust  it  in 
the  end  to  grant  him  all  the  prerogatives  for  the  exercise  of  whicli  his 
preparation  and  experience  have  made  him  more  capable  than  his  board. 

The  most  important  of  these  that  we  may  call  professional  duties 
are: — 

(a)  to  prepare  a  graded  course  of  study, 

(b)  to  select  text-books  and  supplies, 

(c)  to  select  teachers, 

(d)  to  supervise  the  school  work. 

So  intimately  does  successful  school  management  dep^aid  upon  the 
skillful  exercise  of  these  four  duties  that  no  superintendent  can  be  held 
responsible  for  results  who  is  deprived  of  a  controlling  voice  in  any  one 
of  them. 

Why  should  the  superintendent  select  teachers? 

(1)  Because  he  knows  hundreds  of  teachers,  more  than  his  board  col- 
lectively can  know.  Practically  his  choice  is  limited  only  by  what  he 
has  to  offer,  while  his  board,  confined  to  local  acquaintance,  may  often 
discover  that 

"When  to  select  there  is  but  one 
Tis  Hobson's  choice;  take  that  or  none." 

(2)  Because  he  has  the  means  at  hand  of  learning  all  about  the  work 
and  preparation  of  a  candidate.    He  need  not  rely  upon  cheap  recom- 
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mendatioDs  of  faculties  and  loving  friends,  nor  upon  photographs  that 
have  been  taken  at  the  only  intelligent  angle. 

(3)  Because  he  knows  the  weak  points  in  his  school  and  In  the  depart- 
ments for  which  teachers  are  to  be  selected,  and  so  can  suit  his  teachers 
to  his  needs. 

(4)  Because  he  must  be  impartial.  Indulgent  school  boards  ofteu 
verify  lago's  declaration, — 

"  *      *      *      'Tis  the  curse  of  service 
Preferment  goes  by  letter  and  affection" 

But  the  superintendent  knows  that  his  own  success  depends  upon  his 
choice  of  teachers;  and  even  if  he  would,  he  dare  not  listen  to  the  impor- 
tunity of  candidates  who  have  a  pull  or  of  worthy  young  girls  about  town 
who  feel  that  the  public  owes  them  a  livelihood. 

(5)  Because  he  is  abreast  of  the  educational  movements  of  the  day  and 
knows  what  qualifications  are  necessary  in  teachers  to  make  them  capa- 
ble of  timely  service. 

(6)  Because  he  must  be  held  responsible  for  competent  instruction 
and  management  in  every  department  of  his  school,  which  it  is  mani- 
festly unfair  to  do  unless  he  choose  his  teachers. 

I  would  not  maintain  that  the  superintendent  should  make  contracts 
or  fix  salaries.  He  may  recommend,  but  the  school  board  as  guardian 
of  the  public  funds  must  have  the  controlling  voice.  But  when  the 
board  has  decided  how  much  they  will  pay,  then  the  superintendent 
should  be  permitted  to  go  out  into  the  open  market  and  buy  the  best 
talent  available. 

Investigation,  I  am  sure,  will  show  that,  whenever  the  superintendent 
has  chosen  his  own  teachers,  it  has  proven  decidedly  advantageous  to 
the  schools.  This  truth  is  very  patent  in  our  rural  schools,  for  just  as 
the  authority  of  the  county  commissioner  in  regard  to  the  qualifications 
and  appointment  of  teachers  has  been  extended  so  have  the  schools 
grown  in  efficiency. 

I  have  been  permitted  for  several  years  to  observe  the  work  of  a  com- 
missioner who  has  proven  himself  so  serviceable  .that  scarcely  a  board 
within  his  jurisdiction  would  venture  to  secure  a  teacher  without  first 
seeking  his  advice;  and  the  result  is  that,  where  a  few  years  ago  many 
incompetent  teachers  were  employed,  there  is  not  a  teacher  in  the  county 
to-day  who  has  not  obtained  at  least  a  high  school  education  or  a  very 
good  equivalent. 

I  believe,  too,  that  in  our  smaller  cities,  where  school  boards  have 
less  inducement  to  interfere  with  professional  management,  results  are 
decidedly  better  than  in  the  larger  ones;  or  to  say  the  least,  that  the 
larger  cities  cannot  show  comparative  results  commensurate  with  their 
higher  salaries  and  better  equipment. 

But  if  existing  conditions  are  not  satisfactory,  let  us  seek  the  cause. 
The  wh('l(*  matter  of  city  school  management  lies  between  boards  of  edu- 
cation and  us  superintendents;  and  therefore  if  we  have  been  restricted 
in  the  exercise  of  our  rightful  prerogatives,  it  must  be  either  their  fault 
or  our  own. 

Certain  it  is  that  boards  of  education  are  jealous  of  their  power,  often 
selfishly  retaining  it  to  gratify  their  personal,  social,  or  political  ends. 
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If  it  iB  true,  as  is  often  charged,  that  in  some  of  our  leanest  cities  text- 
books are  not  adopted  on  merit  but  upon  ''boodle,"  and  that  important 
positions  are  open  to  the  highest  bidder,  the  motive  in  the  retention  of 
such  power  is  evident.  In  such  cities  the  superintendent  is  little  more 
than  a  political  tool  in  the  hands  of  his  board.  Certainly  no  one  would 
visit  some  of  our  great  cities  to  find  either  a  typical  superintendency 
or  a  typical  board,  and  surely  not  a  typical  school.  Despite  the  sharp 
criticism  of  Dr.  Rice's  Forum  articles,  he  very  clearly  demonstrated  that 
political  manipulation  of  school  boards  is  the  greatest  bane  of  our  city 
schools. 

Again,  it  often  happens  that  men  are  elected  upon  school  boards  who 
are  not  capable  of  so  great  responsibility.  They  have  little  education 
themselves,  they  are  not  in  sympathy  with  modern  school  methods,  they 
know  nothing  about  the  needs  of  the  schools.  With  an  egotism  born  of 
ignorance  they  assume  professional  duties  and  eflPectually  block  the 
superintendent's  path  to  successful  administration.  We  cannot  hope  to 
see  these  things  remedied  until  the  people  awake  to  the  necessities  of 
the  case,  and  elect  to  their  school  boards  men  of  integrity  and  intelli- 
gence. 

But  granting,  what  is  generally  true,  that  school  boards  are  both  in- 
telligent and  honest,  it  must  be  the  fault  of  the  superintendency  if  it  has 
not  been  entrusted  with  the  selection  of  teachers  and  other  professional 
duties.  Have  superintendents,  by  the  possession  and  assertion  of  supe- 
rior professional  qualifications,  been  able  to  gain  the  full  confidence  of 
their  boards? 

The  young  man  just  out  of  school  is  elected  to  a  superiu tendency. 
He  has  never  had  a  day  of  special  training  for  his  work;  he  does  not 
know  the  principles  upon  which  a  course  of  study  should  be  made;  he 
has  never  observed  the  qualifications  essential  to  good  teacliin;;:  he  is 
ignorant  of  the  best  methods  of  presenting  subjects  and  thert^fore  quite 
unprepaied  to  select  text-books  and  supplier;  and  then,  alas,  he  has  not 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  persuasive  book  agent.  In  short  he  has 
not  even  the  rudiments  of  a  professional  education,  and  often  none  too 
much  of  any  other  kind.  The  only  thing  that  he  can  be  supposed  to 
do  is  to  see  that  studies  which  he  himself  has  pursued  are  properly 
taught.  He  remains  in  the  business  five  or  six  years,  seldom  more  than 
ten,  and  then,  in  dawning  usefulness,  resigns  for  more  lucrative  employ- 
ment, to  be  succeeded  by  another  fledgeling. 

If  any  of  us  can  be  said  to  have  professional  ability,  it  must  be  agreed 
that  we  never  obtained  it  by  any  such  process  as  is  required  of  the 
chemist,  the  dentist,  the  doctor,  or  the  lawyer,  but  in  the  hard  school  of 
experience  and  at  the  expense  of  the  innocent  taxpayer  So  k)ng  as  our 
only  school  of  preparation  is  experience  and  so  long  as  so  few  of  us 
remain  in  the  business  a  sufficient  time  to  acquire  a  professional  knowl- 
edge of  our  work,  just  so  long  will  boards  of  education  refuse  to  entrust 
us  even  the  professional  duties  of  our  office. 

As  a  remedy  for  this  and  other  ills  that  have  been  suggested  in  these 
papers,  I  plead  for  a  higher  standard  of  preparaticm  for  the  superin- 
tendency. The  State  of  Michigan  guards  with  jealous  care  the  exercise 
of  certain  professional  duties  that  afl'ect  the  welfare  of  the  peo[)le.  The 
teacher  must  receive  her  certificate;  the  duties  and  qualifications  of  the 
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county  commisBioner  are  prescribed  by  law;  the  druggist  and  the  dentist 
must  obtain  a  license,  the  lawyer  and  the  doctor  a  diploma:  but  the 
superintendent,  into  whose  hands  are  committed  the  most  vital  and  most 
sacred  interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  must  look  for  his  credentials  to 
the  wise  discrimination  of  school  boards. 

I  believe  we  can  perform  no  greater  service  to  the  cause  of  city  educa- 
tion than  to  insist  that  the  next  generation  of  superintendents  shall  be 
better  equipi>ed  than  we  are  for  this  great  work.  Let  the  state  elevate 
the  superintendency  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession  by  fixing  its  qualifica- 
tions and  prescribing  its  duties  so  that  every  young  man  who  may  desire 
to  earn  a  few  dollars  to  tide  himself  over  the  time  between  leaving 
school  and  choosing  an  occupation,  cannot  set  himself  up  for  a  school 
superintendent,  and  the  questions  of  tenure  of  office,  salaries,  selection 
of  teachers,  and  rightful  prerogatives  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
Then  may  the  superintendent  stand  before  his  board  with  all  the  dignity 
of  a  man  who  knows  his  power  and  say,  "Gentlemen,  it  is  my  business  to 
select  teachers  and  to  perform  the  other  professional  duties  of  my  office. 
'The  law  allows  it  and  the  court  awards  it.'  If  I  am  not  competent,  dis- 
miss me  and  elect  a  better  man." 


TOM   AND   HIS   TEACHERS. 
[  Abstract  of  lecture  by  Bishop  Vincent  ] 

Who  is  Tom,  who  are  Tom's  teachers,  what  shall  Tom's  teachers  teach 
him? 

Tom  is  the  average  American  boy.  It  matters  not  where  he  or  his 
father  were  bom.  A  boy  is  not  necessarily  born  in  America  to  be  a 
true  American;  some  of  America's  most  loyal  citizens  were  born  across 
the  sea.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  an  American  boy  at  the  close  of  the 
19th  and  beginning  of  the  20th  century. 

Tom's  teachers  are  not  particularly  those  of  the  day  school,  but  all 
his  surroundings.  The  pictures  in  the  home  and  the  tint  of  the  paper 
in  the  rooms;  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  father  speaks  to  mother  and 
mother  to  father,  or  either  to  the  servants;  the  table-talk,  the  talk  on 
street  corners;  his  playmates  and  the  very  atmosphere  of  his  sleeping 
room, — all  are  Tom's  teachers.  Even  the  outrageous  caricatures  on  the 
bill-boards  are  helping  to  mold  and  fashion  his  character.  When  are 
people  coming  together  to  demand,  in  the  name  of  innocence  and  virtue, 
that  these  shameful  pictures  be  suppressed! 

In  fact,  Tom's  teachers  are  legion.  And  what  shall  they  teach?  First, 
teach  Tom  to  think  for  himself;  teach  him  common  sense  and  the  power 
to  adjust  himself  to  surrounding  conditions.  Let  him  be  taught  to  think 
rapidly  on  his  own  hook,  to  exercise  his  own  judgment.  The  power  to 
think  on  his  own  hook  is  worth  more  than  the  memorizing  of  many  pages, 
far  more  than  "a  memoiy  like  a  tarred  stick."  Tom  is  able  to  think  long 
before  he  goes  to  school,  and  there's  much  philosophy  in  the  little  lad's 
rejoinder,  when  questioned  as  to  why  he  thought  a  certain  thing, — '*If 
a  little  fellow  has  a  thinker,  can't  he  think?" 
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Second,  teach  Tom  to  observe  and  accurately  to  record  what  he  ob- 
serves; teach  him  to  speak  good  English.  He  should  be  taught  to  know 
the  various  kinds  of  trees  about  him,  to  note  how  many  birds  in  a  flock, 
to  observe  the  realities  of  nature  and  of  life.  Nature  study  and  the 
making  of  accurate  reports,  tend  to  the  development  of  the  ethical  char- 
acter. Tom's  ethical  education  should  not  be  neglected.  He  should 
be  taught  to  clean  his  shoes  before  coming  into  the  house,  to  be  kind  and 
considerate  to  his  tired  mother,  in  fact  to  take  other  people  into  the 
account  in  ordering  his  daily  life.  He  should  be  found  taking  off  his 
cap  to  old  age,  because  he  never  knew  any  other  way.  The  teachers  who 
train  Tom  before  the  day-school  gets  him,  have  much  to  do  with  his 
whole  future  development.  Unfortuately  Tom's  attention  is  called  from 
realities  to  books,  when  he  should  be  learning  to  look  at  the  verities  all 
about  him. 

Next  Tom  should  be  taught  to  account  himself  a  person,  not  a  thing; 
a  cause,  not  a  mere  result.  Tom  must  learn  that  he  is  in  the  world  for 
the  purpose  of  over-coming  heredity,  breaking  through  environment  and 
putting  circumstances  under  foot;  and  he  must  stand  a  man,  not  a  thing. 

Knowing  that  he  is  a  power,  Tom  must  be  taught  to  be  independent 
and  to  earn  his  own  way.  And  this  applies  to  girls  as  well  as  boys. 
Then  since  he  is  a  person  and  independent,  Tom  must  learn  the  law  of 
interdependence  and  to  live  for  others.  Our  admirable  public  school 
system  teaches  this  law;  it  brings  future  citizens  together  on  an  equal 
footing,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  for  broadcloth  to  rub  against  homespun. 
The  schools  teach  our  boys  under  the  flag  to  trust  each  other,  help  each 
other,  love  each  other. 

Next  Tom  should  be  taught  to  account  himself  a  person,  not  a  thing; 
a  cause,  not  a  mere  result.  And  being  a  person,  his  purpose  in  life  is  to 
overcome  circumstances,  to  trample  inheritance  under  foot.  Teach  him 
that  he  is  a  power  and  not  a  piece  of  putty  to  be  molded.  His  greatest 
work  is  to  break  the  power  of  habit,  to  overcome  the  effect  of  environ- 
ment and  become  a  man.  Teach  him  to  be  a  tug  and  not  a  log  upon 
the  stream  of  humanity. 

Tom's  most  effective  teacher  between  the  ages  of  14  and  21  is  not  his 
mother,  not  his  father,  not  his  day  school  teacher,  not  his  Sunday  school 
teacher,  not  his  minister, — it  is  his  employer,  the  man  who  pays  him  for 
his  work.  If  employers  would  learn  the  lesson  of  interdependence,  half  the 
labor  problems  would  be  solved.  (This  point  was  illustrated  with  a 
lengthy  and  quite  original  **parable"  picturing  Tom  and  his  two  em- 
ployers, in  the  rendition  of  which  Bishop  Vincent  displayed  much  dra- 
matic ability.) 

Finally — never  give  Tom  up!  Sometimes  the  dull  boy  of  fifteen 
is  the  master  of  men  at  fifty;  sometimes  the  superficial  bright  boy 
of  fifteen  is  the  fool  at  fifty.  The  teacher  who  dares  to  use  sarcasm  with 
the  dull  boy  should  be  sent  to  the  North  Pole  in  a  balloon.  Remember 
the  long  years  between  the  pliable  sixteen  and  the  sturdy  sixty,  and 
wait — but  never  give  Tom  up.  The  glory  of  our  manhood  is  in  our  free- 
dom to  choose  between  right  and  wrong.  Sometimes  it  takes  God  eighty 
years  to  get  his  grip  on  a  man ;  do  you  never  give  Tom  up! 
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THE    TEACHING    OP    GEOGRAPHY. 
JACQUES  W.    BEDWAY,   P.   R.   G.   S.,   MOUNT  VERNON,    N.   Y. 

Nam  rwn  solum  scire  aliquid,  artis  est,  sed  quaedam  ars  etiam  docendu—CiCERO. 

In  the  pursuit  of  any  school  study  four  factors  are  involved — the  book, 
the  subject,  the  teacher,  and  the  child.  I  name  the  child  la^t,  because  his 
needs  and  requirements  are  often  the  last  to  be  considered.  And,  frankly, 
I  do  not  deem  myself  competent  to  discuss  this  part  of  the  study;  so  I 
leave  it  to  the  self-appointed  experts  who  have  neither  brought  children 
Into  the  world  nor  trained  them  when  there — begging  permission  only  to 
remark  that  the  period  of  childhood  is  a  period  of  plasticity  during 
which  impressions  are  more  permanent  than  at  any  other.  To  this  I  also 
add  that  no  animal  w^hose  life  possesses  a  very  short  or  transient  period 
of  infancy  can  be  educated,  as  we  understand  the  term. 

A  more  tangible  question  is  the  book.  There  are  still  a  few  over-con- 
servative people — mainly,  a  class  of  educational  reformers — whose  one 
cry  is  **  not  the  book,  but  the  subject."  This  specious  laconic  is  harped 
upon  many  strings  and  tuned  to  all  sorts  of  conditions.  It  is  emphasized 
in  courses  of  study,  and  is  made  largely  the  basis  of  work  in  the  schools 
of  some  of  the  larger  eastern  cities. 

Just  what  the  serious  result  of  using  a  book  may  be,  at  first  does  not 
appear.  An  alleged  objection  is  the  charge  that  the  pupil  will  neglect 
the  thought  in  order  to  memorize  mere  words.  But  is  that  the  fault  of 
the  book — or  of  the  teacher?  Perhaps  there  may  be  some  truth  on  both 
sides;  but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  pupil  who  studies  his  geography  from 
the  lips  of  the  teacher  is  also  quite  as  apt  to  learn  words  instead  of  ideas? 
The  first  thing  learned  at  school  in  conventionalization',  is  the  art  of 
reading.  But  why  should  the  pupil  learn  to  read  at  all,  if  books  are  not 
to  be  permitted?  Manifestly,  a  more  illogical  plan  could  not  well  be 
devised. 

But  there  is  a  more  serious  view  of  the  case.  In  order  that  anv  system 
of  instruction  shall  be  truly  educative,  the  pupil  himself  must  be  an 
active  and  not  a  passive  agent.  If  the  teacher  is  made  wholly  the  active 
agent,  while  the  pupil  is  merely  receptive,  there  is  no  training — no  real 
education — nothing  but  the  imparting  of  a  certain  amount  of  instruction; 
and  if  we  may  believe  Doctor  Rice's  reports,  much  of  this  is  of  very  ques- 
tionable accuracy.  It  is  not  alone  the  acquisition  of  the  facts  of  geo- 
graphy— it  is  the  mind-training  the  pupil  gets  in  discovering  and  learning 
those  facts,  that  gives  to  geography  its  great  value  as  an  educative  study. 

It  is  the  growing  acknowledgment  of  this  idea  as  a  center  of  thought 
that  has  made  the  publication  of  the  text  book  in  geography  a  very 
serious  matter — not  only  to  the  teacher  and  the  pupil,  but  to  the  pub- 
lisher as  well.  The  cost  of  a  series  of  arithmetics  or  language  books  is  a 
mere  incident  in  the  expenses  of  a  publishing  house;  that  of  a  series  of 
readers  is  considerably  greater;  but  the  cost  of  a  series  of  geographies  is 
a  burden  that  will  make  the  strongest  house  consider  carefully  before 
undertaking.    In  my  experience  I  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
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three  such  ventures.  The  Barnes,  the  Butler,  and  the  new  series  of  my 
own  (if  you  ^ill  permit  me  to  mention  them  as  an  example),  cost  each  a 
little  more  than  f4(),0()0.  The  special  pages  for  state  editions  cost  from 
'^5,000  to  f  12,000  more.  This,  bear  in  mind,  is  for  type-setting,  engraving, 
and  art  work  alone.  Mr.  Farquhar  charges  about  |80  per  page  for  pro- 
jecting and  drawing  a  map  of  the  character  used  in  the  advanced  book; 
the  engraving  of  such  a  map  costs  about  |200  more.  For  a  full  page 
illustration  the  artist  charges  from  |75  to  $100;  for  the  engraving  of  it 
from  1150  to  f300  more  must  be  added. 

The  matter  of  authorship  is  also  a  heavy  expense.  Outside  the  system- 
atic and  continuous  expense  in  royalties  paid  the  nominal  author,  the 
amount  paid  for  authorship  on  Barnes's  Geographies  was  about  |6,000; 
on  the  Butler  books  about  |10,000;  on  my  new  series  about  f 20,000. 
Specialists  in  various  departments  of  geographic  science  must  be  con- 
sulted and  their  fees  are  very  heavy.  Specialists  in  educational  science 
are  also  expensive;  and  the  specialists  in  both  fields  are  a  necessity  and 
not  a  luxury,  for  it  has  come  to  be  an  acknowledged  fact  that  no  one 
individual  author  can  make  a  thoroughly  good  primary  text  book.  The 
author  must  have  advisory  aid  on  all  sides,  but  in  the  general  plan  and 
linal  make-up  the  book  must  bear  his  individuality. 

But,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  best  publishing 
houses  to  spare  no  expense  that  will  make  a  text  book  the  best.  And  the 
end  justifies  the  means;  for  it  is  this  policy  that  makes  a  book  that  is 
both  pedagogically  and  scientifically  good,  and  therefore  successful.  It 
is  this  policy,  too,  that  makes  the  venture  a  safe  one  for  the  publisher. 
It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  right  here  that  the  publisher  is  not  a  phil- 
anthropist, and  it  is  well  that  he  is  not;  for  all  strides  in  advance  we  are 
in  debt,  not  to  philanthropy,  but  to  competition. 

The  reputable  publisher  gives  good  value  for  the  money  he  receives, 
and  in  no  branch  of  economics  has  there  been  greater  improvement  than 
in  the  manufacture  of  text  books.  Thirty  years  ago  the  list  price  of  an 
advanced  geography  varied  from  fl.75  to  $2;  it  was  poorly  bound; 
printed  on  cheap  pa])er  and  wretchedly  illustrated;  the  text  was  inac- 
curate and  in  many  cases  prepared  by  a  putative  author  who  was  an 
expert  neither  in  pedagogics  nor  geography — in  many  instances  he  was 
either  an  agent  or  a  clerk  in  the  house.  Compare  such  books,  if  you  will, 
with  the  standard  geographies  published  to-day!  The  modern  text  book 
of  geography  represents  the  highest  type  of  the  bookmaker's  art,  and 
is  coni]mrable  only  with  an  edition  dc  lu-re.  In  everything  that  requires 
the  united  etTort  of  brains  and  hands,  it  represents  the  best  that  can  be 
procured.  No  books  made  elsewhere  in  the  world  can  com])are  with  ours 
in  scholarship  and  adaptability.  The  well  known  slogan  of  "relentless 
corporation,"  "scheming  trust,'*  is  occasionally  still  heard;  but  the  facts 
of  the  case  are  that  our  school  books  have  steadily  increased  in  quality 
and  decreased  in  price:  while  the  number  of  peo])le  em])Ioyed  in  making 
them  has  increased  about  four  fold,  and  they  moreover  are  working  on 
wages  that  have  materially  increased  in  the  last  ten  years. 

Concerning  the  subject,  I  wish  to  file  a  vigorous  protest  against  the 

common  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the  word.    We  say  that  geography  is  "  a 

description  of  the  earth's  surface;''  I  object  to  this  limitation  of  the 

term.     It  is  not  such  much  the  surface  as  the  whole  earth  itself  that  we 
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study.  We  do  not  live  at  the  earth's  surface  but  several  hundred  miles 
below  it.  Let  us  examine  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  earth  as  a  whole 
consists  of  a  solid  part,  or  lithosphere,  with  which  for  present  con- 
venience we  may  include  the  waters.  We  live  at  the  outer  surface  of  the 
lithosphere  and  at  the  inner  surface  of  the  atmosphere;  and  practically 
all  activities  are  at  their  plane  of  contact.  At  this  plane  the  winds  and 
the  atmospheric  waters  produce  all  the  features  of  earth  sculpture;  and 
at  this  plane  the  elTects  of  secular  contraction,  the  results  of  upheaval  and 
depression,  are  most  noticeable.  Practically,  all  the  phenomena  of  life 
are  manifested  at  this  phme  of  contact,  and  certainly  all  human  energies 
are  confined  to  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  it. 

Life  requires  moisture  and  the  latter  is  distributed  by  movements  of 
the  atmosphere.  Human  beings  depend  for  their  existence  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  certain  forms  of  organic  life,  and  these  in  turn  depend  on 
climate  and  topography — that  is,  upon  earth-sculpture,  moisture,  heat, 
and  light.  80  for  his  existence,  mankind,  residing  at  the  plane  of  con- 
t<act,  must  not  only  learn  of  the  activities  there  going  on,  but  he  must 
feel  his  way  downward  to  explore  the  phenomena  of  secular  earth  move- 
ments, and  upward  to  acquaint  himself  with  meteoric  and  solar  phenom- 
ena as  well.  The  definition — **  a  description  of  the  earth's  surface  " — is 
therefore  both  meager  and  misleading. 

This  broader  view  was  emphasized  by  the  Committee  of  Ten,  whose 
report  is  the  first  thoroughly  scientific  thesis  on  the  study  of  geography 
ever  authoritatively  presented  to  the  teachers  of  this  country.  The  report 
advocated  physical  geography  as  the  basis  of  geography  teaching  in 
general,  and  from  beginning  to  end  it  was  sound  and  logical. 

But  in  pedagogy  the  logical  view  is  not  always  the  best  psychological 
aspect;  iind  in  the  succeeding  rej>ort  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  Com- 
missioner Harris  advanced  the  idea — somewhat  Herbartian,  but  still 
none  the  less  practical — that  the  child  should  be  led  to  the  study  through 
the  medium  of  human  industries.  At  first  my  own  opinion  of  this  idea 
was  that  it  savored  of  empiricism,  and  was  an  unnecessary  intermediate 
in  reaching  the  concepts  of  modern  geography.  A  rigid  school-room  test 
of  Doctor  Harris's  idea,  however,  has  fully  convinced  me  of  its  wisdom. 
There  are  many  instances,  no  doubt,  in  which  the  intermediary  concept 
is  not  necessary;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  it  is  wisely  interpolated. 

In  one  respect,  however,  I  criticise  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Fiftt^en;  namely,  that  it  does  not  go  quite  far  enough.  I  think  that  not 
only  should  the  economic  notion  be  emphasized,  but  also  that  it  should 
be  shown  that,  in  general,  those  same  industries  are  results  of  climatr 
and  topography,  that  they  exist  because  the  conditions  of  environment 
are  fortuitous.  The  student  of  history  is  wiser;  he  has  already  dis(*overed 
that  the  greater  movements  of  written  history  are  essentially  quantita- 
tive expressions  of  climate  and  topography,  and  that  a  great  deal  of 
political  history  means  no  more  nor  less  than  a  provision  for  the  rapid 
and  equitable  distribution  of  food-stuffs  and  commodities. 

Thus  we  see  that  geographic  environment  governs  economics  and  his- 
tory, and  that  a  disturbance  of  the  conditions  of  environment  means  a 
disturbance  of  the  other  two.  The  correlation  of  geography  and  history 
is  one  of  the  topics  most  frequently  called  for  in  my  course  of  institute 
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lectures;  and  yet  I  never  speak  upon  the  subject  without  feeling  as 
though  I  ought  to  apologize  for  it.  I  do  not  see  how  one  could  possibly 
separate  them;  one  might  as  well  attempt  to  dissociate  the  quality  of 
wetness  from  water,  or  polish  from  a  billiard  ball. 

In  approaching  the  modern  science  of  geography,  one  must  practice  a 
certain  amount  of  iconoclasm.  We  are  apt  to  look  at  geographic  features 
as  fixed  and  unchanging,  and  here  is  the  first  place  to  begin  image- 
smashing.  The  very  essence  of  geographic  science  is  change,  not  fixity. 
Indeed,  the  new  science  of  physiography  is  the  science  of  systematic  and 
progressive  change.  Every  geographic  feature  is  undergoing  change,  and 
creation  is  just  as  much  of  a  fact  of  to-day  as  it  was  "  in  the  beginning  " 
when  **the  earth  was  without  form  and  void;  and  darkness  was  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep." 

There  are  no  '*  everlasting  hills,^'  for  hills  are  merely  accidental  piles 
— usually  of  detritus;  they  are  made  to  be  unmade.  The  mountains  have 
no  "  eternal  heads,"  because  those  same  heads  are  constantly  undergoing 
a  scouring  and  weathering  that  is  reducing  them  to  base  level.  In  some 
instances  the  river  may  have  a  *^  ceaseless  fiow,"  but  the  matter  of  flow- 
is  of  less  imi>ortaiice  to  humanity  than  the  building  up  and  final  dis-^ 
section  of  its  tiood  plain.  It  is  an  idle  waste  of  time  to  discuss  the  exact 
length  of  a  river — even  of  the  Mississippi;  for  by  the  very  nature  of 
things  it  has  no  exact  length.  It  is  amplifying  the  broad  and  sinuous, 
loops  during  a  succession  of  dry  seasons,  and  therefore  lengthening 
itself.  It  is  making  cut-ofls  during  successive  yeai^s  of  more  than  average 
precipitation,  and  therefore  shortening  itself.  It  is  building  its  delta 
out  into  the  Gulf  and,  at  the  same  time,  pushing  its  headwater  streams 
back  into  the  Allegheny  IMateau,  and  therefore  lengthening  itself.  It 
is  turning  Mississippi  into  Arkansas,  and  Arkansas  into  Mississippi; 
building  its  bed  and  banks  higher  than  the  adjacent  land,  and  then 
abandoning  them  to  choose  a  new  and  lower  channel.  It  is  these  things — 
and  not  statistics  of  length,  of  states  separated,  of  states  crossed,  and  of 
towns  on  the  right  bank  or  on  the  left  bank — that  appeal  to  the  educative 
side  of  the  pupil.  We  likewise  look  at  lakes  as  fixed,  unvarying  things, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  the  most  ephemeral  features  of  the 
landscape.  Rivers  are  the  mortal  enemies  of  lakes;  the  stream  that 
Hows  into  it  fills  its  head  with  sediment,  while  the  stream  that  flows  out, 
cuts  down  the  basin  rim  and  drains  the  lake.  The  vegetation  that  grows 
along  the  margin  of  a  shallow  lake,  sooner  or  later  fills  it  up  from  outside 
to  renter.  Accidents  have  made  lakes,  and  accidents  have  drained  manv 
of  them. 

So  w(»  might  go  on  through  the  whole  list  of  earth  features,  and  in 
every  instance  the  constant  deformation  and  reformation  are  the  qual- 
ities that  to  the  geographer  seem  most  emphatic.  One  thing  that  is 
eternal  and  everlasting  is  change. 

There  is  another  way,  too,  in  which  our  teaching  falls  short;  there  is 
often  a  confusing  misconce])tion  as  to  the  meaning  of  geographic  terms, 
or  to  the  way  of  presenting  them.  We  define  a  volcano  as  "  a  mountain 
that  emits  flames,  smoke,  ashes,  and  molten  rock  called  lava,  from  a  chan- 
nel within  called  the  crater."  Except  the  facts  that  the  volcano  is  not  a 
mountain;  that  there  are  no  flames,  smoke,  nor  ashes,  and  that  the  chah- 
nel  within  is  not  the  crater — the  definition  is  not  correct!     The  essential 
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feature  about  the  volcano  is  not  the  mountain,  but  the  hole.  The  alleged 
smoke  is  not  smoke  at  all,  but  dense  clouds  of  steam.  The  flames  and 
fire,  so-called,  consist  merely  of  the  reflection  of  the  white-hot  lava  on  the 
underside  of  the  cloud  of  steam — just  the  way,  in  fact,  that  the  glowing 
coal  of  the  fire-box  is  reflected  into  the  windows  of  the  coach  when  the 
fire  is  stoked  as  the  train  passes  through  a  tunnel.  As  we  commonly  find 
it  in  the  school  room,  the  definition  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  ordinary 
combustion  is  the  prevailing  phenomenon  of  vulcanology;  as  a  matter 
of  fact  nothing  of  the  kind  occurs.  We  always  define  a  cape  as  a  point 
of  land  extending  into  the  sea;  but  the  physiographic  aspect  of  the  cape 
is  immaterial,  while  its  commercial  aspect  is  everything.  Cape  Horn, 
for  instance,  is  hardly  a  ])oint  of  land  extending  into  the  sea,  but  rather 
a  high  rock  sticking  up  into  the  air!  Except  the  few  instances  in  which 
the  cajie  has  crept  into  history'  or  commerce,  the  great  army  of  them 
may  well  be  consigned  to  sailing  charts,  where  they  naturally  belong. 

Another  illustration  of  the  superticialism  of  a  class  of  educational 
reformers,  in  seen  in  the  manner  in  which  inequalities  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face are  presented.  The  lessons  are  not  infrequently  taught  from  the 
moulding  board,  each  feature  being  reproduced  in  moist  sand.  The  suc- 
cessive steps  are  about  as  follows: 

A  hill  is  an  elevation  of  land. 

A  mountain  is  an  elevation  of  land  higher  than  a  hill. 

A  mountain  range  is  a  succession  of  mountains  joined  at  the  base. 

Not  only  are  these,  or  similar  definitions,  made  the  basis  of  instruction 
by  the  training  teacher,  but  such  a  scheme  has  found  place  in  some  of 
the  most  popular  text  books — at  least  one  series  of  which  was  heralded 
by  its  publishers  as  absolutely  without  errors  of  statement.  The  inven- 
tors of  the  various  fads  and  improved  niethods  dwell,  not  upon  the 
physiographic  formation  of  these  features,  but  on  the  sequence  in  which 
they  are  presented.  Uill,  mountain,  range,  system — that,  it  is  argued,  is 
the  onlv  logical  wav,  the  (mlv  trulv  inductive  wav;  anv  other  order,  such 
iis  range,  system,  hill,  mountain,  would  be  rank  pedagogical  heresy.  That 
is,  the  mountain  is  a  very  high  hill,  and  the  range,  a  windrow  of  peaks. 
Had  1  not  sten  this  same  exercise  time  and  time  again  exjjloited,  I  should 
not  mention  it  here.  And  indeed,  the  essential  features  could  not  be  more 
mischievously  misinterpreted.  The  hill  is  not  a  small  mountain;  the  hill 
and  the  mountains  have  nothing  in  common,  excejit  inequality  of  surface: 
the  one  is  accid(*ntal,  the  other  structural.  Moreover,  the  mountain  is  not 
the  unit  of  orography.  Isolated  peaks  are  rare  and,  wherever  they  occur, 
are  nearly  always  piles  of  volcanic  detritus.  The  range  is  the  unit  of 
structure;  and  the  essential  feature  about  it  is  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
wrinkle,  or  fold,  of  the  outer  strata  of  rock. 

Hut  from  the  standpoint  of  economics,  and  therefore  of  interest,  the 
range  is  comparatively  unimportant.  True  it  is  sometimes  a  modilier  of 
clinuite,  and  nearly  always  it  is  a  sort  of  store-house  for  niinerals  and 
metals  of  economic  value:  it  also  may  be  an  obstacle  to  commerce  and 
to  intercommunication.  But  the  range  itself  is  of  far  less  importance 
than  th(»  intermontane  valley;  for  the  latter,  fill(*d  with  washings  from  the 
mountain  slo]»e?J,  possesses  unusual  fertility.  It  is  caf»able  of  sup])orting 
a  dense  population,  and  usually  it  does.  Is  not  the  vall(»y,  therefore,  more 
worthy  of  stress  than  the  range? 
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Of  all  the  features  of  orography,  however,  the  water-eroded  notch 
across  the  range — the  pass — plays  the  most  important  part.  Note,  if 
you  please,  the  place  that  the  Mohawk  gap  has  played  in  the  commercial 
development  of  New  York.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  ice-made  gash,  the 
Erie  Canal  would  not  have  been  constructed;  had  not  the  canal  been 
built,  ships  in  the  foreign  trade  would  long  after  have  continued  to  load 
and  discharge  at  Philadelphia,  then  the  metropolis  of  the  United  States. 
But  the  building  of  the  canal  gave  the  people  of  western  New  York  the 
first  opportunity  to  send  their  produce  to  the  coast;  and  the  vessels  in 
the  foreign  trade  had  their  first  chance  to  take  a  return  cargo,  instead 
of  going  back  in  ballast.  Is  it  strange,  then,  that  the  shipping  should  , 
have  left  Philadelphia  to  make  New  York  an  objective  point? 

And  this  same  gap  is  still  making  history.  From  Buffalo  to  New  York 
the  immense  tonnage  of  freight  is  not  lifted  more  than  three  or  four 
.  hundred  feet  in  transit  over  the  tracks  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
way. Over  the  Erie  Railroad,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  succession  of  ups 
and  downs.  And  what  is  the  result?  The  one  road  never  omits  its 
dividends;  the  other  is  half  the  time  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver.  The 
difference  in  grade  gives  the  roads  of  the  Mohawk  Gap  every  advantage; 
it  is  practically  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss. 

Then  there  is  Khvb^r  Pass.  It  is  onlv  a  narrow  defile  in  the  broad 
desert  plateau  that  separates  the  real  Europe  from  the  real  Asia;  yet  it 
is  practically  the  only  artery  of  overland  communication  between  oc- 
cidental and  oriental  civilization  It  is  only  a  few  miles  from  Peshawur  to 
Jelalabad,  vet  the  drama  of  historv  enacted  there  has  thrilled  the  whole 
world.  Every  stone  is  red  with  carnage,  and  every  recess  of  the  canon 
walls  are  re  echoing  the  perfidy  of  a  British  ministry's  diplomacy.  Well 
could  Dost  Muhammad,  that  savage  chief  of  a  still  more  savage  tribe, 
sav,  "  Whoso  would  be  master  of  Hindustan  must  first  make  himself  lord 
of  Kabul.^^  But  the  wily  Russian  is  knocking  at'the  gates  of  Kabul,  and 
the  history  of  Khyber  Pass  is  hardly  begun.  Time  alone  knows  what  the 
future  may  be.  Do  we  not  see,  therefore,  that  in  relative  importance  the 
emphasis  of  the  teaching  of  orograi)hic  forms  belongs  more  on  the  pass 
than  on  either  the  range  or  the  valley? 

But  there  is  anoth€»r  aspect  of  the  study  of  geography  that  demands 
attention — namely,  the  work  of  observation.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
knowledge  that  every  child  acquires;  that  which  he  gets  second  hand, 
and  that  which  he  acquires  by  personal  observation  or  discovery.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  discuss  the  relative  value  of  the  two.  But,  literature 
excepted,  geography  is  about  the  only  study  of  the  child's  curriculum 
that  affords  the  possibilities  of  observational  work.  Certainly  no  other 
common  school  study  offers  such  a  wide  scope  for  practical  work  of  this 
character;  and,  indeed,  a  plea  for  such  work  is  a  key-note  of  my  address. 

Now  1  present  no  specific  plan  for  a  scheme  of  such  work;  and  even 
if  I  had,  this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  offer  it.  The  elaboration 
of  such  a  plan  is  the  work  of  the  educator  of  the  class-room  teacher,  and 
not  th(*  geographer;  moreover,  my  plan  might  be*  quite  as  unacceptable  to 
others  as  the  plan  of  someone  else  would  be  to  me.  In  character  such 
studv  mav  be  field  work  or  laboratorv  work  or  both.    It  mav  be  in  the 

•  •  •  • 

line  of  weather  observations;  and  such  exercises  are  always  of  the  great- 
est interest  to  pupils.    Indeed,  the  work  of  weather  prognostication  has 
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been  so  successfully  carried  on  in  some  western  schools  that  it  savors 
of  professional,  rather  than  amateur,  effort.  The  study  of  soils  presents 
also  a  fertile  field  for  observational  work.  The  study  of  such  forms  of 
animal  life,  especially  insects  that  bear  upon  local  industries,  is  another 
kind  of  work  of  the  highest  importance.  Abnormal  development  of  plant 
life  and  plant  pests,  is  still  another  equally  important  study.  There  is 
also  a  wide  field  for  labor  in  the  study  of  physiographic  forms.  In  almost 
evei*y  school  ground,  many  or  most  of  the  forms  of  erosion  and  corrosion 
may  be  investigated;  and  in  many  instances  systematic  study  may  be  car- 
ried on  from  year  to  year.  In  the  school  house  whose  environment  is  a 
city  squai*e,  the  observational  work  may  be  restricted  to  economic  geo- 
graphy. But  even  here  the  study  becomes  fascinating,  and  about  all  the 
problems  of  practical  commerce  and  manufacture  may  be  studied.  Not  a 
foreign  vessel  enters  Boston  Harbor  that  is  not  boarded  by  a  committee 
of  boys  from  one  of  the  Boston  grammar  schools;  not  a  public  improve- 
ment is  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  that  is  not  under  the  argus- 
eyed  students  of  the  Institute  of  Technology.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
work  of  these  schools  is  famous  for  its  practical  side,  and  is  not  the 
knowledge  thus  gained  of  greater  training  value  than  that  learned  from 
the  text  book? 

Laboratory  work  and  field  work  may  be  made  either  systematic  or 
desultory  or  both,  according  to  the  conditions  that  confront  the  teacher. 
To  prescribe  any  course  or  plan  to  be  followed,  would  be  out  of  place  on 
my  part.  Granted  that  there  are  many  difficulties  about  such  work, 
it  remains  more  or  less  important.  Few  teachers  and  few  pupils  have 
been  trained  to  see,  fewer  still  have  been  taught  to  observe,  and  most 
people  make  bad  work  in  matters  of  observation  for  the  want  of  train- 
ing. Such  work  is  almost  always  discouraging  at  first,  but  it  becomes 
fascinating  the  moment  one  begins  to  learn  his  own  power. 

The  last  and  most  important  factor — the  one  central  figure — is  the 
teacher.  As  is  the  teacher;  so,  the  school.  And  if  the  quality  of  the  geo- 
graphy teaching  now  done  is  poor,  the  work  of  reformation  must  begin 
with  the  teacher — not  as  a  passive  agent  upon  whom  the  reform  must  be 
practiced,  but  as  an  active  agent  to  lead  the  reform. 

In  this  matter  no  one  needs  to  worrv.  The  rank  and  file  of  teachers 
have  already  discovered  their  shortcomings  and  are  now  busily  engaged 
in  correcting  them.  Every  institute,  every  association,  leaves  them  better 
equipped.  The  sham  refornu»r  who  ten  years  ago  used  his  specious  logic 
to  convince  his  audience  that  jKHlngogical  method,  and  not  a  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  was  the  one  thing  necessary,  is  happily  consigned  to  obliv- 
ion. The  reformer  who  expatiated  upon  the  psychology  of  geography 
in  order  to  conceal  his  ignorance  of  it,  is  most  likely  in  his  company. 
In  their  place  we  find  such  men  as  Chamberlain,  Powell,  Gannett,  Shaler, 
Gilbert,  Kussell,  Diller,  Davis,  Adams,  and  Baker,  writing  straight  to  the 
teacher.  We  also  find  such  men  and  women  as  Mr.  Frve,  Mr.  Dodge,  Col. 
Parker,  the  brothers  McMnrry,  Miss  L(uiise  Cimnolly,  Mrs.  Ford  {i\6e 
Coffin),  Miss  Martha  Tarbell,  and  others  [)utting  those  same  thoughts 
into  the  form  which  can  be  best  assimilated.  p]verywhere  these  men  and 
women  are  most  enthusiastically  receiv€*d,  and  the  reason  is  not  hard  to 
find.  There  is  now  going  on  an  awakening  in  the  subject  of  geography, 
the  like  of  which  has  not  been  witnessed  in  any  other  departmetit  of  the 
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pedagogical  system.  Everywhere  the  teacher  is  alert  to  open  the  leaves 
of  what  is  in  fact  a  sealed  book. 

And  here  is  the  situation  that  confronts  us.  There  is  practically  no 
course  open  to  the  great  mass  of  teachers  who  wish  to  become  proficient 
in  this  wonderfully  fascinating  science.  We  have  special  schools  of 
music,  of  reading,  and  of  drawing;  our  college  courses  in  mathematics, 
literature,  history,  and  the  various  technical  sciences  meet  about  all  that 
Is  required  of  them:  but  there  is  scarcely  a  single  one  of  our  four  hundred 
colleges  and  universities  that  has  a  department  of  geography.  Chicago 
and  Harvard  Universities  have  each  a  department  of  geography  from  its 
geologic  aspect — and  this,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  extent.  The  physical 
aspect,  however,  is  only  one-half;  the  most  important  feature,  the  logical 
sequence  of  the  application  of  physical  geography  to  economics,  does  no^ 
seem  to  be  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  instruction  in  either  school. 

And  there  is  another  serious  condition;  the  literatufe  of  the  subject 
is  80  diffuse  and  so  incidental  that,  w^ere  I  called  upon  to  lay  out  a  course 
of  reading  and  of  field  work  for  the  teacher  who  contemplated  a  system- 
atic study  of  the  subject  with  reference  to  school  room  work,  I  should 
find  the  task  an  exceedingly  difficult  one.  All  the  material  for  such  a 
course  exists,  and  exists  in  abundance;  but  it  has  never  been  arranged 
and  articulated  so  as  to  be  made  available.  College  faculties  are  profuse 
in  their  criticism  of  educational  work  of  the  grammar  and  secondary 
schools  in  geography;  but  if  anyone  will  take  the  pains  to  look  over  the 
entrance  examination  questions  in  that  study,  the  fact  is  at  once  appar- 
ent that  those  same  questions  demand  of  the  candidate  very  decided 
gymnastic  feats  in  the  domain  of  sailor  geography.  On  the  other  hand 
the  rank  and  file  of  teachers  have  discovered  their  sins  of  omission  and 
commission,  and  are  doing  the  best  they  can  to  help  themselves.  They 
have  learned  that  something  more  than  a  method  and  a  moulding  board 
is  requires!  as  an  equipment  for  effective  teaching.  The  colleges  have 
been  loud  and  bitter  in  their  complaints,  but  they  have  done  nothing — 
probably  l)eing  too  busily  engaged  in  meshing  the  screen  that  they  fix 
to  the  entrance  instead  of  the  graduating  end  of  their  courses.  The  nor- 
mal schools  have  done  something,  but  what  they  have  done  has  not 
alwavH  been  well  done.  Man>^of  them  are  too  much  weddeil  to  the  flesh- 
pots  of  method  to  take  hold  of  the  subject  in  earnest.  But  the  teachers 
themselves  are  very  much  in  earnest,  and  this  fact  alone  assures  success. 
The  last  ten  years  has  witnessed  a  wonderful  revolution,  and  the  next 
decade  is  certain  to  yield  greater  results. 
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SCHOOL  MAINTENANCE. 
BOBT.    E.   BABBOUB,   HIGHLAND   PABK. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Education,  held  at  Denver,  in 
July,  1895,  the  Committee  on  State  School  Systems  made  a  report  upon 
the  rural  school  problem.  Such  was  the  interest  in  the  subject  that  the 
Committee  of  Twelve  was  appointed  to  investigate  it  more  fully;  the 
valuable  report  of  this  investigation  we  are  to  discuss  this  morning. 

The  report  of  the  sub-committee  on  School  Maintenance  is  prefaced 
by  a  brief  reference  to  the  various  factors  that  enter  into  the  problem. 
Among  these  are  the  bearing  of  the  wealth  of  the  State,  both  in  the 
aggregate  and  in  relation  to  the  population;  the  destiny  of  population 
and  the  relation  of  urban  to  rural  population;  the  ratio  of  the  adult,  or 
wealth  producing  population,  to  population  of  legal  school  age;  the 
facilities  for  travel,  and  the  character  of  the  people  in  respect  to  race 
elements. 

The  organization  and  administration  of  the  powers  of  government 
must  also  be  considered.  It  is  important  to  notice  this,  for  it  is  manifest 
that  the  people  will  not  be  apt  to  create  organs  of  government  solely 
for  educational  purposes,  unless  absolutely  necessary;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  will  manifestly  use  for  such  purposes  as  far  as  consistent  the 
same  organs  that  they  use  for  other  purposes.  The  state,  exercising  a 
central  state  authority,  is  a  constant  factor;  but  the  local  administra- 
tion differs  widely  in  different  sections.  First,  in  New  England  we  find 
the  town  system  of  local  government,  and  the  county,  except  for  judicial 
purposes,  almost  unknown.  Secondly,  in  the  southern  and  several  of 
the  western  states,  the  county  system  prevails,  and  the  town  or  township 
does  not  coinmonly  exist.  Thirdly,  in  the  middle  and  most  of  the  west- 
ern states,  there  prevails  a  mixed  or  compromise  system,  in  which  the 
county  and  the  township  are  both  used  as  administrative. 

BE VENUE. 

Since  the  first  essential  to  the  material  improvement  of  the  rural 
schools  of  the  country  is  a  provision  of  revenue  sufficient  for  their  ade- 
quate support,  this  is  the  first  subject  considered.  In  1896-97  the  expedi- 
ture  for  common  schools  in  the  United  States  was  more  than  ?188,()00,- 
000,  and  two-thirds  of  this  sum  w\as  for  the  maintenance  of  rural  schools 
in  towns  having  a  population  of  less  than  eight  thousand.  What  are 
the  sources  from  which  this  vast  sum  is  derived? 

A  century  ago  the  American  people  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
creation  of  permanent  funds  or  endowments.  This  interest  was  orig- 
inally stimulated,  if  not  created,  by  the  policy  of  Congress  to  endow  the 
common  schools  of  the  public-land  states  with  liberal  grants  of  public 
lands.  Beginning  with  Connecticut  in  1795,  nearly  all  the  non-public- 
land  states  have  also  created  such  endowments  out  of  their  own  re- 
sources. But  the  income  derived  from  these  endowments  is  a  very  small 
part  of  the  total  cost  of  schools  and  is  rapidly  diminishing.     From  7.1- 
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per  cent  of  the  entire  revenues  for  1888-89,  it  fell  to  4.7  per  cent  in 
1894-95.  Therefore  the  Committee  submits  that  all  permanent  school 
funds,  either  state  or  local,  should  be  preserved  intact,  and  the  income 
scrupulously  applied  to  the  support  of  schools;  but  that  such  funds  must, 
owing  to  its  rapidly  increasing  cost,  necessarily  play  a  constantly  dimin- 
ishing part  in  popular  education. 

Gifts  to  popular  education  should  be  seduously  encouraged.  Many 
public  schools  have  been  endowed  by  private  generosity.  The  common 
form  of  such  contributions  however  is  that  of  land  for  buildings,  of 
libraries  and  apparatus. 

The  greatest  resource  of  the  public  school  is  and  must  continue  to  be 
some  form,  or  forms,  of  taxation.  In  1894-95,  85.7  per  cent  of  school 
revenues  were  derived  from  this  source.  Manifestly  such  areas,  or  units, 
of  taxation  should  be  created  or  continued,  if  they  already  exist,  as  will 
fully  develop  the  sound  American  principle  that  the  whole  of  the  state 
should  be  made  available  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  state. 

What  shall  these  units  of  taxation  be?  The  Committee  names  the 
following: 

1.  The  State.  A  liberal  provision  of  state  funds,  from  the  state  treas- 
ury, to  be  distributed  according  to  some  rational  method,  is  indispensa- 
ble as  a  rule  to  the  mantenance  of  a  good  system  of  state  schools.  For- 
merly the  burden  of  school  maintenance  was  thrown  almost  entirely 
upon  local  units.  But  many  of  them  are  too  poor  to  bear  the  greatly 
increased  cost  of  schools,  growing  out  of  enhanced  salaries,  longer  terms, 
and  improved  material  equipments;  and  they  must  abandon  all  hope  of 
good  schools  or  receive  assistance  from  the  state,  or  social  whole. 

Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of 
school  revenue  raised  by  state  taxation  was  18.7  per  cent,  to  67  per  cent 
raised  by  local  taxation.  The  per  cent,  raised  by  state  taxation  ranged 
from  zero  in  nine  states,  to  a  maximum  of  83.2  per  cent  found  in  North 
Carolina.  Where  local  government  is  not  fully  developed,  as  in  the 
South,  we  should  expect  more  dependence  upon  state  taxation;  but  we 
should  also  tind  the  state  as  a  unit  assuming  a  large  share  of  the  ex[)ense, 
where  wealth  is  meager  and  where  such  wealth  as  exists  is  found  in  a 
few  concentrations  of  populations,  leaving  large  areas  thinly  populated 
and  poor. 

2.  In  states  where,  for  other  local  purposes,  the  county  is  the  sole  unit 
of  taxation,  a  liberal  county  tax  should  be  raised  for  the  support  of 
schools.  Circumstances  must  determine  if  a  county  tax  should  be  levied 
where  the  mixed  system  of  local  government  exists. 

3.  In  states  where  the  town  or  township  is  the  unit  of  taxation  for 
other  local  purposes,  it  should  also  contribute  liberally  to  public  educa- 
tion. The  per  cent  of  local  taxes  to  the  whole  sum  varies  from  1.7  in 
North  Carolina,  to  98.2  per  cent  in  Massachusetts.  Undoubtedly,  there- 
fore, the  burden  of  local  taxation  falls  too  heavily  upon  the  towns  and 
districts  in  some  states  and  too  lightly  in  others. 

4.  Special  districts,  as  incorporated  villages,  towns,  and  cities,  the 
Committee  considers  not  only  proper,  but  necessary,  units  of  school  taxa- 
tion. Such  districts  are  the  concentration,  large  or  small,  of  po]»uhition 
and  wealth;  and  not  only  do  they  raise  nearly  all  of  the  school  money 
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expended  in  them,  but  they  also  contribute  largely  to  the  support  of  the 
rural  schools. 

The  school  district,  in  the  commonly  accepted  sense  of  that  term,  is 
not  a  desirable  unit  of  taxation,  but  the  contrary.  The  town  or  town- 
ship is  the  smallest  area  that  should  be  employed  for  that  purpose.  The 
unanswerable  objections  to  district  taxation  are  the  inequality  in  bur- 
den that  results  and  the  inability  of  many  districts  to  carry  the  load  that 
good  schools  would  necessarily  impose  upon  them.    To  illustrate: 

In  1878,  Sui>erintendent  Graham,  of  Wisconsin,  showed  that  the  value 
of  property  in  districts  in  that  state  varied  from  f2,300  to  fl,979J08. 
Districts  with  less  than  f3,000  and  districts  with  f40,000  were  found  in 
the  same  township.  But  the  poorer  districts  were  compelled  to  maintain 
the  school  six  months  in  the  year,  just  as  the  rich  ones  were.  The  rate 
of  district  taxation  ranged  from  half  a  mill  to  fifty-five  mills  on  Ihe 
dollar.  In  New  York,  in  1893,  the  rate  of  tax  in  two  counties  varied 
from  .0012  in  one  to  .0431  in  another,  a  ratio  of  almost  one  to  forty;  two 
districts  in  one  township  paid  respectively  f5.43  and  ?60.37  per  capita, 
two  in  another  paid  f  11.25  and  |181.85. 

Statistics  such  as  these  could  be  collected  almost  without  limit,  and 
the  wonder  is  that  such  inequality  has  been  allowed  to  exist  so  long. 
The  remedy  seems  to  lie  in  looking  to  larger  units  for  supply,  rather  than 
to  smaller  ones.  Public  education  is  a  state  function,  and  the  whole 
«tate  is  responsible  for  the  education  of  all  the  youth  of  the  state.  Thus 
every  step  toward  the  highest  taxing  unit  tends  to  distribute  the  burden 
more  equally.  Strict  logic,  then,  would  require  that  the  state  bear  the 
entire  expense  of  education.  The  best  of  reasons  exist,  however,  for 
making  education,  to  a  reasonable  degree,  a  local  charge — reasons  that 
do  not  apply  to  other  public  services.  T^cal  taxation  develops  self- 
reliance  and  local  character,  and  the  people  are  more  likely  to  be  vitally 
interested  in  the  schools,  if  a  portion  of  their  cost  is  derived  from  local 
taxes.  Consequently,  there  should  be  a  reasonable  distribution  of  the 
burden  among  the  several  taxing  units. 

DISTRIBUTION. 

The  subject  of  distribution  is  only  less  important  than  that  of  revenue. 
It  is  easy  so  to  distribute  school  funds  as,  first,  either  to  defeat  in  whole 
or  in  part  the  very  ends  sought  in  taxing  the  larger  units  for  the  benefit 
of  the  smaller  ones;  or,  secondly,  to  weaken  local  enterprise  and  liber- 
^ility,  or  wholly  to  destroy  it. 

First,  the  assistance  rendei'ed  by  the  larger  units  to  the  smaller 
should  be  conditioned  largely  upon  what  the  latter  do  for  themselves. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  remove  the  burdens  of  public  education  so  far  from 
the  people  that  they  forget,  or  tend  to  forget,  their  existence.  History 
shows  conclusivelv  that  education  has  flourisheil  most  in  those  states 
t>f  our  Union  where  government  is  most  democratic. 

Second,  funds  raised  by  the  larger  taxing  units  should  be  distributed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  support  of  the  rich  and  strong  to  the 
poor  and  weak.  The  only  reason  for  taxing  these  units  at  all  is  to  secure 
this  end.     The  practical  question  is,  how  shall  such  funds  be  distributed 
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so  as  not  to  defeat  the  end  in  view?    An  historical  account  of  the  leading 
methods  actually  purused  will  help  in  the  inquiry. 

In  the  public-land  states  admitted  between  1803  and  1836  Congress 
gave  to  each  township  640  acres  of  land  for  school  purposes.  Accord- 
ingly each  township  has  an  independent,  permanent  school  fund,  whose 
income  is  divided  among  the  districts,  if  under  the  district  system. 
8ince  1836  Congress  has  given  the  common  school  lands  to  the  states 
as  units,  which  resulted  in  the  creation  of  consolidated  state  school 
funds.  The  annual  income  from  these  funds  is  uniforml}'  distributed  to 
the  local  school  organizations  on  the  basis  of  the  youth  of  legal  school 
age,  as  enumerated  every  year. 

This  rule  of  apportionment  of  state  funds  is  followed  far  more  gen- 
erally than  any  other  and,  although  the  legal  school  age  may  vary,  the 
principle  remains  the  same;  but  other  rules  are  followed.  Vermont  ap- 
portions her  state  tax  according  to  the  number  of  legal  schools  main- 
tained during  the  preceding  year.  New  Hampshire  distributes  her  state 
funds  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  attending  schools  not  less  than 
two  weeks  in  the  year.  Massachusetts  apportions  according  to  the 
iwsessed  value  of  the  property  in  the  towns,  and  the  scale  is  so  arranged 
that  the  pooi'er  the  town,  the  larger  amount  it  receives.  Rhode  Island 
distributes  f  100  to  every  district,  not  exceeding  fifteen  in  a  township, 
and  the  remainder  according  to  population  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fifteen.  In  New  Jersey  the  state  school  tax,  less  ten  i>er  cent  for  the 
reserve  fund,  is  distributed  among  the  counties  in  the  proportion  in 
which  they  contributed  it.  When  it  reaches  the  counties,  it  is  divided 
among  the  towns  and  districts  on  the  basis  of  f200  for  each  teacher 
i-mployed  for  the  full  term  of  nine  months.  The  remainder' is  divided 
4iccording  to  school  census.  New  York  has  a  com})lirat(Mi  system.  The 
State  Superintendent  first  sets  aside  the  salaries  of  the  school  commis- 
sioners; next,  he  sets  apart  to  every  city  and  incorporated  village  and 
union  free  school  district  having  a  population  of  five  thousand  and  up- 
ward, $800;  and  to  cities  having  more  than  one  member  of  the  State 
Assembly,  J800  for  each  additional  member.  Then  he  sets  apart  library 
money  and  the  share  of  the  Indians  on  reservations.  Half  the  remain- 
der is  divided  among  the  districts  of  the  state,  flOO  for  each  qualified 
teacher  employed  for  the  full  legal,  term  of  the  preceding  year.  What 
then  remains  is  divided  among  the  counties  according  to  their  popula- 
tion. In  California  the  local  school  tax  is  levied  bv  each  codntv,  and  to 
this  sum  the  amount  received  from  the  State  is  added.  The  several  dis- 
tricts are  then  given  fSOO  for  each  teacher  required,  allowing  a  teacher 
for  every  seventy  children,  or  fraction  over  twenty.  The  remainder  is 
apportioned  according  to  the  average  daily  attendance. 

In  remarking  upon  the  leading  rules  or  methods  of  distribution,  the 
^>)mmittee  savs: 

1.  Distribution  according  to  the  school  census  or  enumeration  is  open 
to  a  serious  objection:  namely,  it  does  not  carry  the  money  where  it  is 
most  needed.  A  district  or  township  having  twice  as  many  pupils  as  an 
adjoining  one,  needs  but  little  more  than  the  latter  to  carry  on  its  schools, 
vet  receives  twice  as  much. 

2.  Tlie  same  objection  holds  against  rules  bas<»d  on  school  enrollment, 
or  on  att<Midance,  onlv  with  somewhat  diminished  force.    TIktc  is  danger 
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that  some  children  will  go  to  school  only  long  enough  to  be  counted,  and 
then  be  kept  out.  Besides,  such  rules  work  in  favor  of  graded  schools  and 
against  the  rural  schools,  on  account  of  the  larger  enrollment  and  more 
regular  attendance. 

•  3.  Taking  everything  into  account,  the  Committee  thinks  that  the 
apportionment  of  a  fixed  sum  or  sums,  based  on  the  number  of  teachers 
or  schools,  is  the  only  rule  that  will  well  accomplish  the  purpose  of  taxing 
the  larger  unit  for  the  benefit  of  the  smaller.  Examples  of  such  rules 
are  furnished,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  California.  The  temptation  to  undue  multiplica- 
tion of  either  teachers  or  schools  can  be  guarded  against  by  enacting 
statutory  limitations,  as  in  California;  and  if  this  rule  is  regarded  as  too 
exclusive,  it  may  be  supplemented  by  having  a  part  of  the  appropriation- 
based  upon  the  school  census,  enrollment,  or  attendance. 

In  the  distribution  of  taxes  levied  on  railroads,  telegraph,  long  dis- 
tance telephone  lines,  and  express  companies,  it  is  believed  that  such 
revenues  should  inure  to  the  common  benefit  of  the  state,  and  not  to  the 
particular  districts  through  which  the  lines  happen  to  pass,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  districts  less  fortunately  situated. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  subject  of  organization  is  treated  only  so  far  as  it  relates  to  sthool 
maintenance,  and  two  propositions  are  discussed: 

The  first  is  that  the  township  unit  system  is  far  superior  to  the  district 
system  and,  if  practicable,  should  be  substituted  for  that  system 
wherever  it  exists.  Among  the  many  advantages  of  this  system,  the 
most  important  are  these: — 

If  the  schools  of  the  township  are  under  a  single  board,  elected 
from  the  township  at  large,  school  houses  will  be  more  properly 
located;  there  will  be  equality  and  improvement  with  respect  to 
school  houses  and  grounds,  length  of  school  term,  and  the  ability  and 
character  of  the  teachers;  better  supervision  can  be  secured;  simplicity 
and  economy  of  administration  will  be  facilitated;  transfers  of  pupils 
from  school  to  school  will  be  made  much  easier;  and,  most  important 
of  all,  there  will  be  a  tendency  toward  consolidation.  At  one  time  the 
district  system  was  universal,  and  it  exists  in  some  form  in  a  majority  of 
states  at  present.  The  township  system,  originating  in  Massachusetts, 
has  now  almost  superseded  it  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
and  New  Jersey.  It  is  permissive  in  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  and  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan.  It  also  exists 
in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana. 

The  community  system,  which  fortunately  exists  only  in  Texas,  is 
much  worse  than  the  district  system.  Jn  35  out  of  the  250  counties  in- 
that  state,  the  law  permits  the  parents  or  guardians  of  children  to  unite 
and  organize  them  into  a  free  school  community,  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  the  available  school  fund  belonging  to  the  county.  No  minimum  limit 
is  placed  upon  the  number  of  pupils  or  parents  and,  if  a  school  is  re- 
quested, it  must  be  granted.  The  people  of  Texas  are  to  be  congratulated 
that  the  community  school,  which  plainly  originated  in  pioneer  society, 
has  lost  ground  in  later  years. 
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In  the  south  and  in  those  western  states  that  have  the  county  system 
of  local  government  the  only  practical  alternative  to  the  district  system 
of  school  organization  is  the  county  system.  In  a  few  counties  in  Georgia 
it  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  a  number  of  years.  These  are  the 
principal  features  of  the  system  as  it  exists  in  Kichmond  county,  in 
which  the  city  of  Augusta  is  situated: — the  county  is  the  unit  area 
of  organization;  the  rural  and  urban  parts  of  the  county  district  are 
treated  as  nearly  as  possible  alike,  and  the  school  tax  is  spread  upon  all 
the  property  in  the  county;  the  same  qualifications  are  required  for 
country  and  for  city  teachers,  and  they  are  paid  nearly  the  same  wages. 
Among  the  county  system  states,  this  system  undoubtedly  has  a  great 
future. 

Second:  In  those  parts  of  the  country  where  existing  physical  or 
social  conditions  render  it  practicable,  there  should  be  such  a  consolida- 
tion of  rural  schools  as  will  diminish  the  existing  number  of  schools, 
school  houses,  and  teachers.  How  absolutely  fatal  to  good  schools  the 
present  conditions  are  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  statistics  show  most 
conclusively.  Thousands  of  districts  exist  in  the  United  States,  whose 
average  attendance  is  not  more  than  five  or  ten  pupils.  Again,  in  too 
many  districts,  two  and  often  three  different  teachers  are  employed  in  a 
year.  Considering  the  various  elements  that  enter  into  good  education 
and  especially  into  training  for  so<'ial  activities,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  such  schools  are  not  fulfilling  the  purpose  for  which  they  exist. 
To  remedy  this,  rural  schools  can  be  consolidated  by  carrying  back  and 
forth  to  central  school  houses,  at  the  public  expense,  such  pupils  as  need 
to  be  carried,  and  at  one  stroke  create  several  of  the  conditions  of  good 
schools.  ^lassachusetts  led  the  way  in  developing  the  district  system, 
and  Massachusetts  is  now  leading  the  way  in  consolidation.  Many  hun- 
dreds of  schools  in  New  England,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio  have  been 
consolidated,  and  with  most  gratifying  results.  Longer  school  terms, 
bett(»r  grading,  better  instruction,  more  interest  in  the  pu])il8,  greater 
j)liysical  comfort  on  the  part  of  the  children,  better  supervision — these 
are  the  claims  for  the  consolidating  system. 

Another  point  strongly  urged  by  the  committee  is  the  necessity  for 
length(>ning  the  time  that  the  country  schools  are  in  session.  Often  in 
the  south  and  west  schools  are  in  session  but  three  or  four  months  in 
the  year.  It  is  unnecessary  to  argue  that  short  schools  are  relatively 
poor  schools,  and  the  friends  of  rural  schools  should  not  rest  until  a 
vearlv  session  of  at  least  UK)  or  180  davs  is  reciuired.  It  is  not  enough, 
however,  for  the  state  to  f\x  a  minimum  school  year;  the  law  should  be 
strictly  enforced,  even  to  withholding  from  local  organizations  all  aid 
from  superior  taxing  units,  until  they  first  observe  the  law.  But  even 
aft(»r  all  this  has  been  don(»,  the  indifference,  ignorance,  and  selfishness 
of  some  parents  come  between  their  children  and  the  school,  and  a 
compulsory  school  law,  carfully  enforced,  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
full  vnlue  of  the  schools  may  be  obtaii^ed. 

The  ron^mittee  sumnuirizes  by  re-stating  the  fundamental  propositions 
urged  in  the  report.  Th(»se  all  start  from  one  central  postulate,  that  the 
provision  of  funds  sufficient  for  their  adequate  support  is  essential  to  the 
existence  and  life  of  good  schools. 
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I.      REVENUE. 

1.  The  great  resource  of  the  public  schools  is,  and  must  continue  to  be. 
some  form  or  forms  of  public  taxation. 

2.  Such  areas  or  units  of  taxjxtion  should  be  created,  or  continued  if 
already  in  existence,  as  will  fully  develop  the  sound  American  prin- 
ciple that  the  whole  wealth  of  the  state  shall  be  made  available  for 
educating  all  the  youth  of  the*  state. 

3.  To  accomplish  this  end,  resort  must  be  had  to  the  larger  units 
of  taxation,  especially  wher(»  population  is  sparse  and  wealth  meager. 
The  following  recommendations  must  be  specifically  urged:  (1)  a  liberal 
provision  of  funds  from  the  state  treasury;  (2)  a  county  tax  in  at  least  all 
the  county-system  states;  (3)  a  town  or  township  tax  in  the  states  when* 
this  civil  division  exists;  (4)  taxes  in  special  districts, — that  is,  in  cities 
and  villages.  The  school  district,  in  the  commonly  accepted  sense  of  that 
terra,  is  not  a  desirable  taxing  unit,  but  quite  the  contrary,  and  should 
be  abolished  as  such  unit. 

II.      DISTRIBUTION. 

1.  Funds  raised  by  the  large  political  or  social  units  for  general  school 
puri>oses  should  be  distributed  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  rich  and  the 
strong  to  the  help  of  the  poor  and  the  weak. 

2.  Such  rules  of  distribution  should  be  adopted  as  will  accomplish  this 
end.  In  order  to  do  this,  distribution  must  be  based,  to  a  certain  extent, 
at  least,  upon  fixed  or  arbitrary  units;  that  is,  so  much  money  must  be 
given  to  the  school  or  to  the  teacher. 

3.  The  large  taxing  units  should  render  assistance  to  the  small  ones 
only  upon  the  condition  that  the  small  ones  first  do  something  for  them 
selves. 

III.      ORGANIZATION. 

1.  In  the  states  where  the  town  or  mixed  system  of  local  government 
exists,  the  town — or  township — school  system  should,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, be  substiuted  for  the  district  system;  in  the  county-system  states 
the  county-school  system  is  the  natural  alternative  to  the  district  system. 

2.  In  those  parts  of  the  country  where  existing  physical  and  social 
conditions  render  it  practicable,  there  should  be  such  a  consolidation  of 
rural  schools  as  will  diminish  the  existing  number  of  schools,  school- 
houses,  and  teachers,  and  bring  together,  at  advantageous  points,  the 
pupils  who  are  now  divided  and  scattered  among  the  isolated  schools  of 
the  township  or  other  similar  districts. 

3.  There  is  urgent  need  of  lengthening  materially  the  time  that  the 
country  schools,  on  the  average,  are  in  session  each  year.  The  ideal 
should  be  a  minimum  school  year  in  every  state  of  at  least  100  or  180 
days. 
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SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 
DAVID   MACKENZIE,    MUSKEGON. 

Tbe  portion  of  the  report  assigned  to  me  for  summarizing  is  that  of 
the  sub-committee  on  supervision. 

The  sub-committee  on  Supervision  of  Rural  Schools  consisted  of  Law- 
ton  R.  Evans,  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Richmond  county,  Ga.; 
Chas.  R.  Skinner,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
State  of  New  York;  and  Henry  Sabin  of  Iowa.  The  topics  assigned  to 
them  for  investigation  and  report,  by  the  special  Committee  of  Thrc^, 
included: 

1.  The  manner  of  electing  the  superintendent,  state,  county,  district^ 
or  township. 

2.  Minimum  qualifications  required  of  each,  and  term  of  office. 

3.  The  relation  of  the  superintendent,  state,  county,  district,  or  town- 
ship, to  the  teacher  and  pupils  as  officer  and  adviser. 

4.  The  relation  of  the  superintendent,  state,  county,  district,  or  town 
ship,  to  school  officers,  and  their  duties. 

5.  The  relation  of  the  state  superintendent  to  the  county  and  town- 
ship superintendent. 

6.  The  relation  of  the  superintendent  to  the  public  at  large  as  creat- 
ing and  shaping  public  opinion  in  rural  districts. 

7.  The  relation  of  the  superintendent  to  school  buildings,  architecture, 
sanitation,  and  hygienic  conditions. 

The  sub-committee  extended  their  inquiries  into  all  the  states  and  ter- 
ritories with  the  exception  of  Indian  Territory  and  Alaska,  and  naturally 
found  the  foundation  of  the  report  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  general  agreement  in  the  different 
states  as  to  what  constitutes  efficient  supervision  of  the  rural  schools. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that,  while  competent  supervision  in 
city  schools  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  most  effective  agency  in  their 
organization,  there  has  been  no  general  demand  in  the  past  for  similar 
work  in  the  rural  schools.  What  has  been  found  to  be  so  nec(»ssary  and 
valuable  for  the  best  results  in  city  schools,  must,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  committee,  be  of  at  least  eciual  value  for  rural  schools,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  training  and  experience  characteristic  of  most  rural  teachers. 
The  main  question  for  investigation,  therefore,  is  the  character  of  this 
supervision. 

In  the  formulation  of  the  report  the  Committee  did  not  adhere  closely 
to  the  topics  assigned  them,  but  divided  their  report  into  ten  divisions, 
the  subject  matter  of  which  may  be  included  under  these  seven  heads: 

1.  The  State  Superintendent. 

2.  The  county,  township,  and  district  superintendents,  or  supervisors. 

3.  The  duties  of  county  supervisors  and  their  relations  to  their  teachers 
and  schools,  and  to  the  community. 

4.  Ixyal  re<iuirements  and  qualifications. 
T).  Sciiool  dircM'tors  and  supervisors. 

^.  Visitation  of  schools. 
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7.  School  houses  and  their  influence  on  pupils. 

The  State  Superintendent  is  considered  in  his  relations  to  the  rural 
schools  only.  His  term  of  office,  while  varying  between  one  and  four 
years  in  the  different  states,  averages  but  two  years  and  ten  months; 
<pl,()(M)  is  the  lowest  salary  paid,  ?5,00()  is  the  highest,  and  ?2,475  is  the 
average.  The  time  devoted  to  supervision  varies  much,  but  generally 
supervision  is  shown  to  be  subordinate  to  work  of  a  clerical  nature. 
Furthermore,  in  many  cases  his  power  is  but  advisory. 

The  demand  is  made  that  an  effort  should  be  made  in  all  states  to 
enlarge  his  powers,  increase  his  authority,  and  extend  his  possible 
influence.    The  character  of  the  office  requires: 

1.  Relief  from  clerical  work. 

2.  Increased  tenure  of  office  and  remuneration. 

0.  Close  articulation  with  county  and  township  superintendents,  who 
shall  be  under  his  control  and  who  should  receive  substantial  aid  and 
efficient  instruction  from  him. 

4.  The  power  to  withhold  all  state  appropriations  from  officers  failing 
to  comply  with  his  directions  and  demands. 

5.  A  man  of  the  highest  morality  and  broadest  scholarship,  who  is 
an  authority  in  educational  theory,  as  well  as  an  experienced  teacher, 
and  who,  besides  executive  ability,  has  the  persuasive  and  eloquent 
tongue  of  the  orator. 

(i.  His  influence  must  reach  in  all  directions.  He  must  be  an  inspiring 
and  stimulating  guide  to  the  rural  teacher;  he  must  create  public  opin- 
ion and  interest  in  popular  education,  going  among  the  people  in  the 
spirit  of  Horace  Mann  and  instructing  them  in  the  cause  of  public  educa- 
tion; and  finally,  he  must  be  a  politician  to  the  extent  of  being  able 
to  secure  proper  legislative  enactments  and  appropriations. 

The  county,  township,  and  district  superintendents  introduce  a  more 
important  question,  because  of  the  direct  bearing  on  the  character  of  the 
rural  schools.  As  to  which  system  of  supervision  shall  be  adopted  will 
depend  largely  on  existing  conditibns.  Simplicity  and  effectiveness  of 
suj)ervision  follow  obviously,  when  the  political  and  the  school  units 
are  the  same.  The  township  unit  is  generally  too  small  to  secure  a  com- 
petent supervisor,  while  the  county  is  too  large;  the  result  is  that,  in 
the  average  rural  district,  the  teacher  is  wholly  without  supervision. 
Two  plans  are  suggested: 

1.  District  or  township  combination,  as  practiced  in  Massachusetts, 
a  full  exposition  of  which  may  be  found  in  A.  W.  Edson's  monograph, 
"Supervision  of  Schools  in  Mass.'' 

The  two  essentials  of  this  plan,  whose  feasibility  and  value  are  pro- 
nounced by  the  committee  to  be  beyond  all  doubt,  are  co-operative  super- 
vision and  state  aid  to  districts  of  low  valuation.  To  each  of  the  com- 
bining districts  the  state  grants  an  allowance  of  1750  for  supervision, 
provided  the  district  shall  raise  by  local  tax  at  least  an  equal  sum  to 
bo  devoted  to  the  same  purpose.  In  this  manner  about  two-thirds  of  the 
districts  which  include  1)3  per  cent  of  the  school  children  of  the  state, 
have  been  brought  under  satisfactory  supervision. 

2.  The  second  place  of  supervisory  organization  discussed  is  that 
which  has  the  county  as  a  unit.  Although  the  worth  of  the  county  super- 
vision is  acknowledged,  the  county  is  declared  in  general  to  be  too  large 
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a  territory  for  one  man  to  supervise  properly.  This  necessitates  either 
two  or  more  supervisors  with  concurrent  jurisdiction — a  course  which 
does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  committee — or  a  superior  officer 
assisted  by  deputies.  A  secbnd  method  of  county  supervisory  organiza- 
tion, which  receives  the  emphatic  endorsement  of  Chairman  Evans  and 
is  sometimes  known  as  the  Georgia  plan  (where  it  has  found  favor  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years),  is  advanced  as  a  plan  particularly  adapted  to 
agricultural  counties  containing  one  or  more  large  cities.  Here  there 
is  but  one  school  board  and  one  common  school  fund  for  the  entire 
county;  all  teachers  must  meet  the  same  standard  of  qualification  and 
receive  the  same  compensation,  whether  in  city  or  in  rural  schools.  Both 
classes  of  schools  are  therefore  united  into  one  sympathetic  whole  and 
enjoy  the  same  expert  supervision.  By  this  plan  the  large  city  is 
obviously  made  to  contribute  largely  to  the  support  of  the  rural  and 
village  schools.  In  the  case  cited  (Richmond  county,  Ga.)  the  rural 
schools  i»ay  but  one-tenth  of  the  school  tax  and  receive  one-fourth  of 
the  total  fund.  This  plan  does  not  rest  upon  altruistic  motives,  as  might 
be  imagined,  but  upon  the  fact  that  the  city,  as  the  center  of  amassed 
wealth,  in  justice  owes  this  to  its  environs  which  it  continually  drains. 
Furthermore,  the  continued  prosperity  and  very  salvation  of  the  agri- 
<tultural  interests  of  the  community  depend  upon  the  proper  education 
of  the  country  children. 

As  to  the  number  of  teachers  a  supervisor  can  direct,  obviously  no 
definite  statement  can  be  made,  as  the  problem  necessarily  involves  too 
many  unknown  quantities.  The  visits  to  be  made  of  any  value  must  be 
long  enough  to  permit  of  learning  of  the  real  needs  of  the  teacher  and 
the  quality  of  her  school  work,' and  should  certainly  be  not  less  frequent 
than  once  in  two  months  and  preferably  once  each  month. 

If  ^'supervision  ranks  next  in  importance  to  instruction,"  and  if  "the 
two  together  should  receive  the  watchful  oversight  of  the  state,"  cer- 
tainly they  who  attempt  this  service  of  supervising  should  possess  intel- 
ligence and  skill  of  a  high  order.  But  "teaching  is  a  matter  of  both  dis- 
position and  knowledge."  This  office,  therefore,  requires  besides  culture, 
knowledge,  and  skill,  the  higher  qualities  of  patience  and  sympathy, 
ccurage  and  justice.  The  most  important  work  of  the  supervisor  is  his 
skillful  selection  of  teachers,  the  ability  to  do  which  is  an  attainment 
that  comes  from  much  study,  close  observation,  long  experience,  and 
conscientious  conviction.  But  ability  of  this  sort  doi^s  not  give  him, 
«nd(  r  present  conditions,  any  but  unskilled,  untrained,  and  inexperienced 
teachers  whom  he,  through  his  greater  knowledge  and  experience,  is  to 
guide,  direct,  develop.  But  his  duties  do  not  end  in  the  school  room. 
Attention  is  directed  to  the  influence  the  supervisor  may  exert  in  prop- 
erly conducted  gatherings  of  teachers,  which  not  only  serve  as  a  potent 
factor  in  n^movingthe  deadening  isolation  of  country  schools,  but  which 
enable  the  teachers  to  exchange  ideas  and  experiences  so  that  each  may 
Ifaiii  from  all  the  others.  *'To  encourage  such  meetings  is  one  of  the 
duties  incumbent  upon  th»3  supervisor.  Without  being  too  prominent, 
he  Jiiiiy  still  be  the  inspiring  spirit,  guiding,  directing  and  stimulating 
the  tone  and  energies  of  all  who  participate  in  the  proceedings."  A 
final  duty  is  toward  the  pc^ople  of  th(»  district  and  the  home,  by  which 
he  will  not  only  put  within  their  reach  the  results  of  his  studies  and 
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research,  but  will  arouse  their  interest  in  popular  education.  One  of  the 
best  n»sults  of  supervisory  work  is  that  it  brings  into  the  rural  school 
*'ever3-  thing  in  the  farm  and  rural  life  tjiat  is  strong  and  i)ure  and 
wholesome."  "It  is  possible  so  to  exert  his  influence  as  to  give  grace 
and  dignity  to  each  individual  school,  and  to  make  it  the  rallying  point 
for  every  good  influence,  a  blessing  to  the.  entire  community  in  which  it 
is  situated." 

To  the  objection  that  such  supervision  is  too  costly,  the  reply  is  madL** 
that  a  skillful  sui)ervisor  will  rt^cognize  and  diiect  the  system  so  that 
not  only  a  less  number  of  teachers  will  be  required,  but  that  this  num- 
ber will  also  do  the  work  more  eff'ectively.  Against  underpaid  super- 
vision a  strong  protest  is  raised,  because  naturally  it  is  incompetent  or 
more  or  less  perfunctory.  When  a  rc^asonable  portion  of  the  funds  is 
spent  on  supervision,  there  results  an  increased  enrollment,  better 
teachers,  better  instruction,  and  better  satisfaction  to  the  people  than 
where  all  the  funds  are  devoted  to  the  payment  of  teachers.  Altliough 
county  supervision  is  a  matter  of  state  control  and  direction,  yet  in  gen- 
eral she  exercises  her  authority  rather  indifferently,  with  the  result 
that  little  attention  is  given  either  to  the  selection  of  the  officers  or  to- 
the  manner  in  which  they  perform  their  duties.  In  twelve  states  in 
which  the  supervisors  devote  all  their  time  to  supervision  the  avt^riige 
salary  is  but  flOOli  per  year,  while  in  fourteen  <^thc*r  states  in  which 
they  devote  but  a  portion  of  their  time  to  the  work,  the  salary  averages 
only  J408.    This  carries  with  it  its  own  lesson. 

The  i"eix)rt,  although  silent  as  to  whether  the  oftice  should  be  elective 
or  appointive,  emphatically  insists  upon  the  necf^ssity  of  suitable  legal 
requirements  and  qualifications  of  those  who  are  to  occupy  the  posi- 
tion of  supervisory  officers.  For  if  it  is  advisible  to  insist  upon  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  qualification  for  the*  individual  teacher,  it  is  certainly 
much  more  desirable  that  th(»  superior  should  possess  at  l(*ast  t;he 
attainments  of  the  best  teachers  he  will  be  called  upon  to  su]>ervise. 
The  committee  found,  however,  that  only  seventeen  states  require*  edu- 
cational qualifications  of  any  <-haracter,  and  not  more  than  half  of  these 
insist  upon  normal  or  collegiate  training  with  successful  experience 
in  teaching.  Although  the  committee  does  not  deem  it  f(»asible  to  insist 
that,  in  every  case,  the  supc^rvisor  should  have  graduated  from  some 
higher  school,  it  does  insist  that  he  shall  be  a  man  of  broad  culture 
and,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  friend  and  supported'  of  higher  edura- 
tion.  He  must  also  have  attained  su<-c(*ss  in  the  ranks  as  a  pra<tir-al 
and  successful  teacher,  and  have  sufficient  familiaiity  with  the  peda- 
gogical thought  of  the  times  to  be  of  real  S4M*vic(*  to  the  te^aclu'is. 
both  in  their  every  day  ditliculties  with  organization,  managmicut.  and 
instruction,  as  well  as  an  inspiration  and  nnil  help  in  their  prof(»ssional 
studies.  He  must  furthermore  be  able  to  make  his  influence  f(^lt  in 
every  part  of  his  territory,  guiding  in  the  selection  of  books  for  home 
reading,  assisting  in  school  ext*»nsion,  and  l)y  c^very  available  means 
bringing  the  home  and  the  educational  forc(»s  of  the  community  to 
co-operate  with  the  influence  of  the  school. 

The  importance   of   harmonious  and   full    co-op(»ration    between    the 
home  and  s<*h(K>l — a  subject  so  long  neglected  by  teacheis  and  educa 
toi*s — receive  due  recognition  in   the  report.     It  eniphasizes  tin*   fact 
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that  parents  ueed  to  be  taught  of  the  great  strides  made  in  educational 
thought  and  practice,  and  the  best  ways  of  accomplishing  this;  of  the 
greater  demands  made  by  the  school  of  today  on  the  time  and  energies^ 
of  the  children;  of  the  necessity  of  sympathetic  and  helpful  recognition 
on  their  part  of  the  teachers  efforts  to  i)repare  the  children  for  the 
requirements  of  modern  life;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  great  neces- 
sity of  the  teacher's  bringing  into  school  life  something  of  the  "com- 
mon thoughts  and  interests  of  home  life,-'  that  there  may  be  some  appar- 
ent relation  between  the  work  the  child  is  doing  in  school  and  the  work 
he  sees  and  i)articipates  in  while  out  of  school — a  realization  that  his- 
present  is  a  real  preparation  for  his  probable  future. 

In  his  professional  visits  upon  the  teachers  a  supervisor  must  aim 
at  something  more  than  a  mere  inspection  of  the  surface  conditions- 
of  the  school  such  as  any  intelligent  visitor  is  capable  of  giving;  for 
although  this  may  have  some  value,  it  does  not  reach  the  standard 
of  professional  supervision.  The  visit  should  give  an  opportunity  for 
observing  the  method  of  recitation,  and  possibly  for  some  discussion 
and  helpful  criticism  of  the  same;  for  occasionally  testing,  by  recitation 
or  otherwise,  the  pupils  as  to  their  progress  in  skill  and  power  to  think 
for  themselves;  for  inspecting  the  condition  of  the  building  and  grounds,, 
as  W€^ll  as  of  the  teacher's  register  and  rtMMH-ds;  and,  finally,  for  a  study 
of  the  moral  atmostj)here  of  the  school  which  indirectly  must  inculcate 
the  virtues  that  form  the  basis  of  American  life  and  citizenship. 

The  remainder  of  the  report  consists  practically  of  a  discussion  of 
the  duties  of  directors  and  the  reflation  of  the  sup(»rvis<u'  to  them.  With 
the  advent  of  expert  rural  supervision  the  duties  of  the  director,  though 
in  many  respects  curtailed,  are  in  others  (enlarged,  and  his  ottice  becomes 
<»f  real  value  to  the  school  under  his  control.  The  local  school  officers, 
standing  in  the  place  of  The  ptM)pl(\  are  naturally  charg(»d  with  the 
administrative  side  of  school  affairs,  which  will  include  the  manage- 
ment of  the  funds  and  the  provision  and  care  of  the  school  property  of 
the  district.  Hut  such  duties  as  the  selection  of  teachers,  choice  of 
text-books,  and  arrangement  for  the  course  of  study,  must  be  delegated 
largely  to  the  bettcH-  judgment  of  the  supervising  officer.  In  some 
rases,  however,  the  ('(mimittee  suggc*sts  that  it  may  be  (^xjHMlient  that  the 
two  have  concurrent  j>ower  in  these  matters.  ()n  the  other  hand,  th(^ 
importance  of  the  office  of  director  is  to  be  nuignitied  by  the  sup(»rvisor 
on  the  €*ducational  and  professional  side.  They  are  to  visit  the  schools 
together,  in  order  that  the  director  may  h»arn  to  know  the  aim  of  the 
supervisor  and  grasp  sinnething  of  his  ideas  and  plans,  and  thus  becnme 
the  moral  support  of  the  t(*acher  in  the*  district,  as  well  as  lH»r  a<Ivisor 
in  the  absence  of  the  siipervis<n*.  It  is  iirgiMl  that  the  sujKTvisor  must 
cultivate  the  most  rordial  rt^latioris  with  the  director  and  the*  local 
boartl,  fretjuently  calling  them  togctluM*  for  instruction  in  their  official 
duti<^.  Furtln»rmore,  it  should  be  his  <lutv  under  the  law,  vc^arlv  t(> 
audit  the  school  ac<*ounts,  which  work  will  be  product ivi*  of  accuracy 
in  statistics  and  economy  in  exp(»n(litures. 

In  closing  tin*  re|M)rt  gives  <»mphasis  to  the  cxpcnliency  of  the  supervis- 
ors having  a  controlling  voic<»  in  determining  ev(»rything  p<»rtaining  to  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  th(»  school  buildings,  and  sugg(»sts  that  the  state 
require,  as  a  pre-re(juisit(*  to  parti4*ipation  in  the  school   funds  of  the 
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utate,  that  the  written  approval  of  the  supervisor  must  be  obtained, 
before  the  contract  for  a  new  building  can  be  legally  let.  The  justifi- 
cation of  this  prerogative  is  to  be  found  in  the  silent  educational  influence 
which  a  well-arranged,  neat,  tastily  furnished  building  and  well-kept 
grounds  have  upon  the  child.  These  things  appeal  to  the  child's  imita- 
tive instincts,  and  he  thereby  puts  himself  in  harmony  with  his  sur- 
roundings. Unconsciously  he  cultivates  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  in  art,  the  aesthetical  and  ethical  influences  of  which  enable 
him  thus  to  reach  a  degree  of  culture  where  only  the  true,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  good  will  satisfy  and  delight. 


SUPPLY  OF  TEACHERS. 
FLORA   J.   BEADLE,    HASTINGS. 

It  seldom  happens  that  a  review  of  a  report  on  a  given  subject 
Is  as  rich  and  full  as  the  report  itself.  However,  we  hope  some  of  the 
choice  bits  embodied  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  gathered 
from  the  great  feast  of  thought  and  wisdom  at  Milwaukee,  may  not 
be  wholly  without  flavor  to  those  of  us  who  could  not  sit  at  the  first 
table. 

In  these  brief  reviews  of  the  sub-committees  vou  must  of  necessitv  miss 
the  living  presence  of  those  who  prepared  the  original  reports,  but  we 
trust  we  may  assist  those  who  were  unable  to  attend  the  National  Asso- 
ciation, to  enjoy  and  assimilate  a  small  fraction  of  the  thought  embodied 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve —  a  report  which  in  importance 
will  doubtless  rank  with  the  reports  of  the  Committees  of  Ten  and 
Fifteen. 

You  have  already  listened  to  reviews  of  the  reports  on  "Maintenance'' 
and  ^^Supervision"  and  now  we  come  to  the  report  on  "Supply  of 
Teachers."  The  sub-committee  that  had  in  charge  this  report  considered 
it  from  two  standpoints: — (1)  agencies  that  tend  to  the  improvement 
of  teachers  already  in  the  rural  schools;  (2)  agencies  that  furnish  a  first 
supply  of  teachers  for  rural  schools. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  agencies  that  tend  to  the  improvement  of 
teachers  already  in  the  rural  schools.  First,  with  reference  to 
teachers  themselves, — the  reiK)rt  received  from  various  states  showed 
a  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  rural  communities  of  the 
qualities  essential  to  a  good  teacher.  Too  often  no  distinction 
is  made  between  a  teacher  of  scholarship, '  ability,  and  experience, 
and  one  inferior  in  all  qufilities  essential  to  success.  In  most  states 
rural  teachers  are  hired  by  the  term,  boards  often  employing  two  or 
three  different  teachers  in  the  short  school  year  and  seldom  retaining 
the  same  teacher  a  second  year.  The  frequent  change  in  teachcMs  was 
found  to  be  one  of  the  potent  causes  of  failure  in  rural  schools.  Engage- 
ment of  teachers  in  such  school  should  be  continuous,  as  in  city  schools, 
and  terminated  only  for  cause;  while  the  school  year  should  be  length- 
ened to  nine  or  ten  months,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  securing 
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competent  teachers  for  continuous  service  until  they  can  be  offered  a 
"year's  work  and  a  year's  wage." 

The  committee  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  incompetent  super- 
vision forms  one  obstacle  to  a  supply  of  better  teachers,  and  re(*om- 
mended  that  the  standard  of  education  be  so  raised  that  all  boards  of 
control,  from  the  state  board  down  to  the  district  board,  knew  enough 
of  pedagogical  fitness  to  insure  the  intelligent  consideration  of  such 
questions  as  may  come  before  them.  Among  the  agencies  cited  for  the 
improvement  of  teachers  already  within  the  ranks  of  the  rural  schools^ 
are  teachers'  associations,  summer  schools,  institutes,  reading  circles^ 
and  libraries. 

With  reference  to  teachers'  associations  as  agencies  for  improving^ 
rural  teachers,  the  committee  found  that  State  Teachers'  Associations 
are  mainly  in  the  hands  of  teachers  representing  systems  of  schools,  and 
that  rural  school  teachers  do  not  largely  attend  these  gatherings.  Many 
states  reported  county  and  township  associations  in  which  the  interests 
of  rural  schools  can  be  made  prominent, — these  meetings  under  the 
guidance  of  efficient  local  and  county  superintendents  can  be  made  a 
powerful  means  of  uplifting  for  the  rural  schools. 

Concerning  summer  schools  the  committee  found  that  in  most  states 
they  are  conducted  by  private  parties  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  those 
who  attend  to  pass  examination  for  certain  certificates;  and  instead 
of  these  summer  schools,  where  cramming  for  examination  is  the  main 
object,  they  recommend  a  summer  school  of  four  to  ten  weeks  duration 
in  every  county,  free  of  tuition,  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  in  which  shall  be  given  courses  in  psy- 
chology, pedagogy,  and  methods,  as  well  as  subject  matter  to  be  taught^ 
together  with  provisions  for  practice  teaching. 

The  committee  found  institutes  of  one  week  or  more  duration  con- 
ducted in  many  states,  and  emphasized  the  fact  that  these  institutes 
are  of  great  value  when  organized  under  such  laws  as  to  secure  th».^ 
attendance  of  teachers,  bringing  them  under  the  personal  influence  of 
leaders  of  thought  and  masters  in  teaching.  Teachers'  institutes  of  one 
or  two  days,  held  at  intervals  so  frequent  that  the  effect  may  he  con- 
tinuous, are  recommended  as  effective  agencies  for  the  improvement  of 
teachers  within  the  ranks  of  the  rural  schools.  With  reference  to  the 
reading  circle  work  the  committee  reports  that,  to  secure  the  advantage 
of  organization,  there  must  be  a  central  board  of  control*  with  auxiliary 
boards  in  counties  and  towns;  that  the  books  should  be  selected  and  the 
plan  of  work  outlined  by  the  central  board.  Papers  based  upon  the 
books  read  should  be  written  and  discussed,  and  the  results  attained 
should  in  some  way  be  passed  to  the  teachers'  credit. 

Concerning  libraries,  the  committee  reports  that  small  towns  and 
districts  throughout  the  United  States  have  suffered  and  still  suffer  from 
the  lack  of  books.  In  many  states  there  is  a  system  of  library  extension,^ 
which  can  be  extended  to  the  country  as  well  as  the  city.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  should  be  established  in  the  county  or  state,  or  both, 
a  professional  library  for  the  use  of  teachers. 

Now  we  come  to  the  second  phase  of  our  topic,  namely,  the  agencies 
that  furnish  a  first  supply  of  teachers  for  rural  schools. 

The  investigations  of  the  sub-committee  showed  that  the  existing 
normal  schools  do  comparatively  little  in  most  states  toward  furnishing 
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a  first  supply  of  teachers  for  the  rural  schools.  Although  the  normal 
schools  were  originally  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  rural  schools, 
the  tendency  has  been  to  keep  pace  with  the  development  of  schools  in 
cities  and  large  villages,  leaving  the  vast  majority  of  rural  teachers 
without  any  professional  preparation  whatever.  The  committee  cites 
various  normal  schools  which,  when  first  established,  had  for  their  sole 
purpose  the  elevation  of  the  teacher  of  the  rural  schools.  Such  was  the 
Horace  Mann  School  of  Massachusetts,  which  was  established  at  a  time 
when  there  was  not  the  difference  which  now  exists  between  the  rural 
schools  and  the  city  schools.  Then  came  the  modern  system  of  grading 
(mtroduced  into  the  schools  of  Boston  in  1847  by  John  D.  Philbrick) 
which  system  marked  a  greater  contrast  between  city  and  country 
schools — and  the  rural  school  i)roblem  appeared. 

So  we  see  that  our  normal  schools,  in  their  development  to  keep  pace 
with  city  school  systems,  have  drawn  away  from  the  rural#schools. 
From  the  investigations  of  the  sub-committee  it  seems  evident  that, 
for  the  preparation  of  rural  school  teachers,  some  agency  is  needed 
between  the  brief  teachers'  institute  and  the  normal  school  with  its 
course  of  study,  which  is  too  often  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  average 
rural  school  teacher.  In  determining  what  this  agency  shall  he,  it  seems 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  these  facts:  (a)  the  majority  of  rural  school 
teachers  cannot  afford  the  time  and  expense  of  a  two  years'  course  in 
a  normal  school;  (b)  wages  in  rural  schools  do  not  remunerate  one  for 
the  expense  of  a  normal  school  course.  To  meet  these  conditions  there 
is  needed  a  normal  school  with  a  short  course  of  study. 

The  plan  for  such  a  school  is  a  village  which  will  give  over  its  schools 
to  the  normal  training.school  for  practice  schools.  These  practice  schools 
organized  as  primary  schools  in  one  room  and  as  grammar  schools  in 
another,  will  show  what  can  be  done  with  the  schools  in  the  simplest 
forms  of  gradation.  For  a  part  of  the  course,  all  of  the  grades  should 
be  brought  together  to  illustrate  the  work  of  the  one-teacher  school.  In 
such  a  school  there  should  come  the  treatment  of  all  subject  matter 
essential  to  good  teaching,  together  with  the  principles  of  teaching  and 
school  management.  Of  these  schools,  the  committet^  recommends  at 
least  one  in  every  county  of  the  state.  This  would,  in  short,  be  county 
model  schools  in  which  the  pupil  teachers  are  trained  by  efficient  teachers 
in  conducting  school  work  in  the  school  rooms,  under  conditions  similar 
,to  those  in  their  own  rural  schools. 

The  committee  further  i\^commends  that  the  completion  of  a  <'ourse 
of  study  in  such  a  training  school  should  give  teachers  a  certificate  of 
'elementary  grade,  also  admission  to  the  state  normal  school,  with  credit 
for  the  work  already  accomplished.  Aside  from  these  county  normal 
training  schools,  there  should  also  be  summer  training  schools  in  mery 
normal  school  in  the  United  States,  and  a  system  of  normal  school  exteu- 
:sion  •similar  to  the  university  extension  courses.  It  is  farther  recom- 
mended that  city  training  schools,  agricultural  colleges,  and  high  school 
•courses  be  so  arranged  that  a  part  of  the  work  shall  deal  with  th(»  con- 
(ditions  of  the  rural  schools,  because  such  schools  m^cessarily  provide 
more  teachers  than  are  required  in  city  schools,  and  the  surplus  must 
seek  positions  in  country  and  village  schools. 

With  reference  to  the  examination  and  certification  of  teachers,  the 
committee  imports  that  what  the  public  school  is  immediately  to  aim  for 
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is  uniformity  in  state  examinations.  The  agency  for  such  examination 
may  be  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  a  special  exam- 
ining board,  or  a  state  board  of  education. 

Time  and  places  for  examination  should  be  announced  frequent  enough 
and  numerous  enough  to  meet  all  reasonable  demand.  The  scope  and 
character  of  examinations  should  be  announced  long  enough  beforehand 
to  enable  candidates  to  consider  the  matter  deliberately,  as  is  now  done 
in  regard  to  examinations  for  admission  to  college  and  for  the  civil  ser- 
vice. Certificates  granted  should  be  graded  as  to  the  range  of  the  exam- 
ination, not  as  to  length  of  validity,  unless  the  certificate  be  a  provisional 
one. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  in  the  time  left  me  to  make  comment  upon  any 
of  the  features  set  forth  in  the  report,  I  would  emphasize  first  of  all  the 
statement  that  there  is  a  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  rural  com- 
munities of  qualities  essential  to  success  in  a  teacher. 

I  have  visited  schools  in  diilerent  parts  of  my  home  county  about 
two-thirds  of  the  time  for  the  past  three  years,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that,  in  my  humble  judgment,  one  of  the  great  ntK^ds  of  the  schools  of 
every  county  in  this  State,  and  I  believe  of  every  state  in  the  union,  is 
an  educational  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  will  not  tolerate 
a  poor  school, — an  educational  sentiment  that  demands  a  good  school 
no  matter  what  the  cost  mav  be. 

There  is  an  old  saying  "As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school;''  true  as  this 
may  be,  there  is  another  saying  equally  true,  and  that  is,  "As  is  the 
community,  so  is  the  school."  The  school,  whether  it  be  in  the  city,  vil- 
lage, or  district,  is  a  safe  index  to  the  spirit  and  advancement  of  the  peo- 
})le;  and  the  lack  of  appreciation  often  makes  the  work  of  the  school 
incomplete. 

It  is  not  the  elegant  school  building  with  its  abundance  of  maps  and 
charts,  nor  its  fn^e  text-b<K>ks  that  alone  constitutes  a  gowl  scjiool;  it 
is  not  the  presence  in  the  schoolroom  of  the  live,  progressive  teacher  that 
alone  accomplishes  this  result — these  are  all  valuable,  the  live,  progres- 
sive teacher,  in  my  opinion,  being  the  most  valuable — but  thes<*  must 
be  energiz(»d  and  su])plemented  by  the  presence  in  the  school  district 
of  a  sentiment  that  will  not  tolerate  a  poor  school,  a  s<Mitiment  that 
demands  a  good  school.  The  jiatrons  of  the  district  school  (and  the  city 
schools  as  well)  must  enter  mor(»  hejirtily  into  that  clause  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787  which  declares  that  "Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge, 
being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged." 

Tlien,  too,  with  reference  to  the  prei)aration  of  the  rural  teacher,  I 
would  emfilmsize  the  fact  that  we  netnl  far  better  qualified  teachers 
than  we  have  at  present.  One  of  the  great  problems  that  confronts  the 
educational  world  today,  is  the  difficulty  of  securing  and  maintaining 
an  efficient  corps  of  teachers — teachers  who  are  really  capable  of  doing 
all  they  propose^  to  do,  teachers  who  are  masters  of  their  craft.  No 
teacher  (*an  teach  all  he  knows,  therefore,  in  order  to  teach  a  little  well, 
he  must  know  a  great  deal.  Besides,  we  need  in  our  rural  schools 
teachers  who,  by  their  wise  counsel  and  kindly  interest,  as  well  as  by 
their  knowledge  of  facts  and  figures,  will  inspire  our  boys  and  girls  to 
broad,  noble,  useful,  manhood  and  womanhood.  For  this  after  all  is  the 
great  function  of  the  teacher — to  insjiire  the  teacher. 
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I  believe  it  was  Gen.  Garfield  who  once  said,  in  substance,  that  a  log 
would  be  a  good  enough  school  house  for  him  if  upon  it  sat  Mark  Hop- 
kins as  a  teacher.  Of  course  we  cannot  hoj)e  to  have  a  Mark  Hopkins 
in  every  school  room;  but  every  school  board  should  none  the  less  care- 
fully consider  the  personal  qualities  of  the  one  that  makes  application 
for  their  school,  and  should  never  employ,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  one  who 
is  destitute  of  this  ability  to  inspire.  Our  boys  and  girls  may  well  count 
that  day  happy  which  brings  them  into  contact  with  a  young  man  or  a 
young  woman  whose  refined  mind,  cultured  tastes,  and  high  aspirations 
lead  them  to  look  beyond  themselves  and  their  surroundings,  and 
enkindle  in  their  immature  minds  a  desire  to  lead  a  noble,  useful  life. 

There  are  still  other  features  of  this  report  I  would  like  to  emphasize, 
but  I  know  my  time  must  have  expired  ere  this;  and  in  conclusion  I 
wish  to  thank  you  for  your  attention,  and  express  the  hope  that  we 
may  be  so  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  this  meeting  that  our  work  in  the- 
future,  even  more  than  in  the  past,  may  make  for  good  homes  and  good 
citizens,  good  men  and  good  women,  the  welfare  of  our  country,  and  the 
glory  of  our  stars  and  stripes. 


INSTRUCTION  AND  DISCIPLINE  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 
G.   J.    EDGCUMBE,   BENTON   HARBOR. 

The  report  of  the  fourth  sub-committee  on  Rural  Schools  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  important  of  the  four  sub-divisions  into  which  the 
whole  topic  has  been  divided,  inasmuch  as  its  jurisdiction  naturally 
extends  over  the  whole  territory  of  primary  education.  As  presented  it 
commends  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  educators,  not  alone  from 
its  intrinsic  importance,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  it  is  an  exposition 
of  the  foremost  opinions  of  the  day. 

On  examination  two  important  features  are  noticeable: — first,  the  lack 
of  definite  and  positive  recommendation;  second,  the  singular  lack  of 
unanimity.  With  regard  to  the  former,  it  would  seem  that  the  member* 
of  the  committee  recognized  the  appropriateness  of  an  explanation,  for 
Supt.  Wolf  is  careful  to  remark  that  the  chief  aim  was  "  to  provoke 
thought."  When  we  read  the  resolution  proposed  by  Dr.  Hinsdale,  the  res- 
olution that  led  directly  to  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,, 
something  more  than  mere  thought  seems  to  be 'indicated,  as  most  cer- 
tainly was  expected  by  the  profession.  "  To  provoke  thought,"  says  the 
report, — as  though  we  had  not  already  spent  our  forty  years  of  probation 
in  a  veritable  wilderness  of  theory  and  experiment  and,  as  yet,  no  Joshua 
to  lead  us  over  the  border.  But  it  is  evident  that,  as  yet,  we  are  not  near 
the  border,  even  if  we  are  advancing  towards  it.  The  lack  of  symmetry 
and  unity  in  our  educational  system  is  still  very  apparent.  Secondly, 
with  regard  to  the  lack  of  unanimity,  as  far  as  the  East  is  from  the 
West,  so  diverse  professionally  are  the  views  of  Dr.  Harnw  and  Snpt. 
Wolf. 

While  these  defects  are  disappointing  and  the  report  of  less  value  than 
if  it  were  drawn  on  more  positive  lines,  its  numerous  valuable  deductions- 
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and  generalizations  will,  without  doubt,  tend  to  assist  the  movement 
towards  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  American  School  and  to  close 
up  the  gap  between  the  rural  and  the  city  graded  school.  And  in  this 
closing  up  we  may  remark  incidentally  that  ground  will  be  yielded,  but 
not  alone  by  the  former.  When  the  history  of  popular  education  in 
America  shall  have  been  written,  and  the  true  place  of  the  rural  school 
discerned,  it  will  appear  to  have  been  a  most  potent  factor  in^ur  Ameri- 
can civilization.  Around  it  are  clustered  the  memories  of  many  a  noble 
nature, — of  men  and  women  w^ho  have  moulded  the  destinies  of  this 
republic.  Yes:  "  There  were  giants  in  those  days."  What  was  the  secret 
of  its  power,  of  the  influence  that  could  produce  a  galaxy  of  names 
distinguished  in  any  age  and  in  any  clime?  Did  it  lie  in  an  esthetic 
system  of  grading?  Was  it  found  in  a  fine  mechanical,  but  soulless 
routine?  'So.  It  was  found  in  the  magnetism  of  personal  contact,  in  the 
stimulus  of  association  with  master  minds.  You  will  recall  that  journey 
to  Emmaus  by  the  Great  Teacher  and  two  of  his  disciples.  What  was 
the  comment  when  the  lesson  was  over?  "  Did  not  our  hearts  burn 
within  us,  while  he  talked  with  us  by  the  way."  And  since  that  time 
many  have  been  the  hearts  that  have  burned  and  glowed  for  a  lifetime, 
because  of  the  talk  by  the  way.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  powfr  of  the 
little  red  school  house,  and  in  the  ideal  school  it  is  ever  the  controlling 
influence.  The  school  may  be  extensive,  the  grades  numerous,  but  the 
personality  of  the  man  who  presides  over  the  realm  must  be  felt  in  root 
and  trunk  and  top  of  the  educational  tree. 

In  general,  the  character  of  the  work  is  determined  by  the  quality  of 
the  material  upon  which  one  operates.  In  the  school  it  would  seem 
axiomatic  that  the  character  of  our  work  and  our  methods  are  con- 
ditioned upon  the  raw  material  of  diverse  natures.  It  follows  then  that, 
in  the  educational  process,  the  mode  must  vary,  otherwise  violence  is 
done.  Each  individual  organism,  differing  in  root  or  bud  or  bloom,  must 
be  personally  guided,  personally  directed.  Tlie  school,  be  it  rural  or 
urban,  that  is  otherwise  conducted,  is  the  soulless  machine  whose  mechan- 
ical powers  are  respondent  only  to  the  touch  of  the  button. 

In  another  section  of  the  report  the  accommodation  of  the  instruction 
to  the  environment  is  advocated,  and  cogent  reasons  are  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  the  recommendation.  We  believe,  however,  that  unless  care- 
fully guarded,  there  is  danger  of  much  mischief  here.  Granted  that  in 
some  eases  a  bent  in  the  child's  education  towards  a  particular  local 
industry  may  be  advisable,  we  must  not  forget  that  our  country  is  no 
Norway  with  as  many  distinct  and  semi-dependent  communities  as  there 
are  fiords.  Our  population  is  American  and  their  education  must  be 
cosmopolitan.  No  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  education  of 
the  city  boy  and  that  of  his  peer  from  the  country,  when  so  frequently 
he  latter  comes  to  the  city  to  fill  its  pulpits,  to  grace  its  forum,  or  to 
manage  its  financial  interests. 

Again,  it  must  seem  to  the  profession  generally  that  undue  prominence 
has  been  given  the  so-called  evil  resulting  from  what  is  styled  the  non- 
social  character  of  the  rural  school.  From  the  most  emphatic  dissent 
of  Snpt.  Wolf  of  the  committee  and  from  the  opinions  of  others  on  this 
topic,  we  gather  that  it  is  at  least  a  question  whether  or  not  the  non- 
social  evil  may  be  charged  with  greater  justice  to  the  city  graded  school 
12 
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where  the  children,  shut  out  from  those  of  other  grades  by  the  room 
partitions,  can  never  be  stinvulatod  by  the  recitations  of  the  higher 
rlasses.  Does  it  seem  that  the  **  educative  influence  that  comes  from 
;issociation  with  numbers  of  the  same  age  and  the  same  degree  of 
advancement "  is  supt^rior  to  that  arising  from  intercourse  with  higher 
;4:rade8.  We  know  of  a  college,  one  of  the  best  in  the  West,  that  in  its 
annual  emphasizes  this  principle  in  its  advocacy  of  the  maintenance  of  a 
jireparatory  deimrtment  in  connection  with  the  college,  urging  the  fact 
that  the  students  in  this  department  are  influenced  very  favorably  by 
4aily  contact  with  those  of  higher  grades.    And  we  believe  they  are  right. 

The  recommendation  for  the  conveyance  of  pui)ils  to  a  central  school 
will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  all  educators.  The  argument  is  all  in 
its  favor.  Economy  of  time,  power,  and  money  schmus  to  demand  it. 
Nor  is  it  an  experiment;  it  has  already  passed  the  exi)erimental  stage 
in  many  of  our  sister  states.  Nothing  can  be  added  to  that  which  is 
already  well-known,  to  strengthen  the  plea  for  its  immediate  adoption. 
The  suggestion  to  resort  to  pujuls'  teaching  will  scarcely  meet  with  the 
approval  now.  The  person  who  has  charge  of  a  school  cannot  be  too  well 
trained  for  the  work;  and  the  human  faculty  is  of  too  great  importance 
To  be  iu^'usted  to  the  charge  of  the  ignorant  and  untrained  novice. 
None  but  trained  teachers  should  ever  be  employed. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  it  is  admitted  by  all,  by  those 
in  the  profession  as  well  as  out  of  it,  that  our  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion is  defcH^tive;  and  much  has  been  said  and  done  to  improve  it,  but  as 
y(}t  the  remedy  does  not  appear.  In  educational  matter-s  we  seem  to 
occupy  a  i>osition  analogous  to  that  of  our  country  before  the  civil  war, 
and  the  principle  that  was  vindicated  in  that  terrible  struggle  was  that 
of  centralization.  This  has  made  our  countrv  what  it  is  to-dav,  and  it 
is  this  that  will  pcg'petuate  human  freedom  and  conserve  its  dearest 
interests.  So  in  educational  matters,  it  must  play  a  more  important 
j[>art,  if  our  schools  are  to  rise  to  a  higher  plane  of  usefulness.  The  prev- 
alence of  the  doctrine  of  educational  States  Kights  and  the  existence  of 
so  many  aristocratic  principalities  in  our  midst,  ai*e  a  menace  to  our 
republic  of  letters.  We  believe  then  that  the  remedy  lies  in  centraliz- 
ing the  power,  and  that  by  prompt  legislation.  Abolish  the  special 
charter  schools,  and  let  every  public  school  be  under  the  same  system  of 
inspection.  Increase  the  power  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  Crown  with  the  functions  indicated  by  its  name,  the  State 
Board  of  Education;  let  that  body  be  something  more  than  a  board  of 
trustees  for  the  Normal  Schools,  with  its  name  tagged  to  the  fag-end  of 
the  election  ticket.  Magnify  the  office  of  tlie  County  School  Commis- 
sioner,— let  him  be  the  ranking  school  officer  of  the  county.  In  these 
and  in  all  other  ways,  centralize  and  unify  our  splendid  school  system,  so 
that  the  grand  motto  of  our  country  may  be  ours  also  in  educational 
affairs  — E  plunhtis  imum. 
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DR.   B.    A.    HINSDALE,   ANN   ARBOR. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  first  to  congratulate  the  Association  upon  the 
iceneral  excellence  of  the  summaries  of  the  four  leading  documents 
found  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Tweh-X?,  that  have  just  been, 
presented.  In  respect  to  intelligence,  discrimination,  and  relative  full- 
ness of  treatment,  they  are  deserving  of  all  praise.  In  fact,  the  lady 
and  gentlemen  who  have  done  this  work,  have  done  it  so  well  that  there 
seems  but  little  left  for  me  to  do.  Instead,  therefore,  of  trying  to  encom- 
pass the  whole  subject,  as  perhaps  I  am  expected  to  do,  I  shall  limit 
myself  to  a  few  leading  points,  believing  that  in  this  way  I  shall  render 
the  members  of  the  Association  who  are  present  the  largest  service. 

In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  refer  briefly  to  the  criticism  that  is  some- 
times made  on  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve.  I  do  this  for  a 
general  reason,  and  also  because  some  flavor  of  criticism  has  appeared 
in  one  of  the  summaries  that  have  just  been  presented.  This  criticism 
is,  in  substance,  that  the  report  is  too  full,  too  voluminous,  too  dis- 
cursive, not  sufticiently  compact,  not  pointed  as  it  should  be,  and  that 
there  is  more  or  less  contradiction  and  divergence  of  views.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  report,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  not  an  educational 
creed  or  confession  of  faith ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  not  an  educational 
platform.  I  may  say  that  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  report  to  be 
made,  came  up  in  the  committee  itself  and  was  quite  fully  considered. 
The  point  of  the  question  was  whether  the  aim  of  the  committee  should 
be  to  ])rovide  merely  a  body  of  formulated  propositions  constituting  a 
creed  or  platform,  or  whether  it  should  treat  the  subject  in  a  more 
general  and  thorough-going  manner.  Perhaps  I  may  say  that  I,  for  one, 
set  my  face  like  flint  against  the  narrower  of  these  two  views  of  the 
functions  of  the  <'ommittee.  I  did  not  believe  that  the  committee  would 
rt^nder  society  the  larg(T  senice  by  drawing  up  a  creed  or  platform.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  distinctly  believed  that  it  would  render  the  largest 
service*  by  preparing  such  a  document  as  it  did  afterwards  prepare  and 

publish. 

By  way  of  general  characterization  I  may  say  that  this  document,  taken 
together,  is  the  i-esult  of  a  very  large  amount  of  personal  investigation 
on  the  part  of  twelve  members  of  the  committee;  also  that  these  gen- 
tlemen had  the  valuable  services  of  a  much  larger  number  of  persons 
who  fr(H?ly  contributed  their  stores  of  knowledge  and  experience  to  the 
general  investigation.  The  result  is  this:  The  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Twelve  on  Rural  Schools  is  a  volume  of  228  pages,  including  the 
index,  and  comprising  a  great  mass  of  statistics  and  other  facts  acquired 
by  observation  and  historical  investigation;  a  great  mass  of  ideas,  reflec- 
tions, and  reasoniHl  opinions  or  judgments;  while  the  whole,  within  the 
four  nmin  dinsions  of  the  report,  is  summed  up,  or  focalized  in  leading 
propositions  that,  seimrated  from  the  other  matters  and  brought  to- 
gether in  one  connected  body,  would  constitute  a  very  fair  rural  school 
<»rec»d  or  platform.    This  leads  me  to  say  that  much  of  the  most  valuable 
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matter  in  the  report  is  found  in  the  appendices.    Let  me  direct  particular 
attention  to  the  appendices  marked  "  C,"  "F/'  "  G,''  and  "H"  in  illus- 

But,  leaving  this  topic,  I  wish  to  add  that  what  the  committee  had 
in  view,  after  it  had  once  made  up  its  mind,  was  to  furnish  a  great 
magazine  of  facts,  ideas,  and  arguments  relating  to  all  the  great  divisions 
of  the  subject,  that  could  be  drawn  upon  by  educational  writers,  lec- 
turers, by  members  of  the  press,  by  preachers,  by  publicists  and  teachers, 
by  institute  instructors  and  persons  called  upon  to  prepare  papers  and 
discussions  for  the  educational  gatherings  of  the  country,  larger  and 
smaller. 

For  one,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  committee  acted  wisely  in  preparing 
such  a  document  as  the  one  before  us,  nor  have  I  any  doubt  that  the 
document  will  be  found  in  the  long  run  to  answer  the  purposes  that 
I  have  already  stated.  The  fact  that  Michigan  has  already  brought 
out  a  State  edition  of  the  report  and  that  other  states  have  asked  and 
are  asking  for  the  use  of  the  plates  in  order  that  they  may  bring  out 
similar  editions,  warrants  fully  the  most  generous  expectations  in  this 
particular. 

And  now  I  pass  to  the  particular  p(Tints  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Twelve  that  I  wish  this  morning  especially  to  emphasize.  In  the  first 
place,  changes  of  teachers  in  our  rural  schools  are  much  too  frequent. 
The  evil  results  of  such  changes  I  certainly  do  not  need  to  remark  upon 
in  this  presence.  All  sensible  teachers  and  all  sensible  students  know 
how  disastrous  they  are.  I  must  say,  however,  that  in  this  respect 
Michigan  has  a  peculiarly  bad  record.  In  1892  Commissioner  Harris 
published  statistics  for  eight  States,  showing  the  frequency  of  changes 
of  teachers  in  the  schools.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Michigan  stood  at  the 
top  of  the  list,  or  the  bottom,  whichever  way  you  take  it.  What  I  mean 
to  say  is  that,  of  all  these  States,  the  average  Michigan  school  teacher 
taught,  other  things  being  equal,  for  the  shortest  average  period  of 
time.  Some  statistics  bearing  on  this  point  will  be  found  also  in  the 
sub-report  on  "School  Maintenance,"  found  in  the  Report  of  the  (.'oin- 
mittee  of  Twelve. 

Another  point  is  that  a  very  large  number  of  our  rural  schools  are 
much  too  small.  The  result  is,  as  all  persons  experienced  in  such  matters 
know,  that  the  ambition  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  alike  is  either  dead- 
ened or  altogether  destroyed.  In  many  parts  of  the  State  the  schools  are 
much  smaller  than  they  were  one,  two,  or  three  decades  ago.  The 
remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  the  consolidation  of  school  districts 
and  of  schools,  thus  bringing  together  larger  numbers  of  pupils  and 
creating,  or  at  least  making  possible,  the  other  conditions  that  are  essen- 
tial to  good  schools.  Let  me  refer  you  to  what  has  been  done  in  this 
direction  in  Massachusetts  and  in  other  of  the  New  England  States.  Let 
me  refer  also  to  the  hopeful  movement  that  is  now  in  progress  in  the 
State  of  Ohio.  I  note  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  F.  F.  Morrison,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  of  Kingsville,  Ohio,  has  just  brought  out  a  pamphlet, 
which  he  sells  for  twenty-five  cents,  elucidating  what  he  calls  the  "  Kings- 
viile  Plan;  but  that  should  more  properly  be  called  the  "New  England 
Plan  "  or  consolidation  plan.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  my  opinion, 
that  we  shall  see  a  large  amount  of  interest  in  this  question  of  con- 
solidation in  the  State  of  Michigan  within  the  next  few  years. 
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Another  need  of  the  times  is  larger  areas  of  taxation.  In  this  State 
the  local  district,  no  matter  how  %ma\\  and  poor  it  may  be,  when  it 
has  received  its  quota  of  the  primary  State  school  fund  and  of  the 
specific  tax,  is  left  to  its  own  resources  for  the  maintenance  of  educa- 
tion within  its  borders.  This  is  all  wrong.  Some  rule  or  principle 
should  be  devised  and  be  given  local  effect  in  the  State  that  will  bring 
the  help  of  the  rich  and  the  strong  to  the  assistance  of  the  poor  and  the 
weak. 

In  the  first  place,  there  should  be  a  general  State  tax  for  educa- 
tion and,  in  the  second  place,  some  rule  of  distribution  should  be  adopted 
that  would  carry  this  State  tax  in  large  measure  to  those  parts  of  the 
State  where  it  is  most  wanted.  Of  course  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  and 
other  large  centers  of  population  and  wealth,  would  be  apt  to  demur 
to  such  a  rule.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  Detroit,  Grand 
Rapids,  and  the  other  cities  referred  to  have  grown  rich  by  reason  of 
their  relations,  general  and  particular,  to  the  country,  and  especially  to 
Michigan.  These  communities  owe  the  remaining  parts  of  the  State 
something.  I  am  no  socialist,  but  I  am  in  favor  of  requiring  the  cities  and 
towns,  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  means,  to  assist  the  thinly  popu- 
lated and  comparatively  poor  parts  of  the  State  in  maintaining  efficient 
schools.  This  is  no  new  proposition.  It  has  been  tried  in  some  of  the 
States  for  many  years,  and  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  put  in  force 
in  this  Commonwealth. 

In  the  third  place,  I  have  never  been  able  fully  to  agree  with  Dr. 
Harris  in  his  views  concerning  classification  in  rural  schools.  It  seems 
to  me  that  he  over-emphasizes  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  At  the 
same  time  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  large  amount  of  truth  in  what 
he  says.  Furthermore,  this  truth  is  an  important  factor  to  be  considered 
in  intelligent  dealing  with  the  rural  school  question. 

In  the  next  phice,  I  quite  agree  with  my  friend  Dr.  Edgcumbe,  in 
holding  that  the  country  boy  and  the  town  boy  need  an  equal  education. 
As  respects  the  value  of  their  education,  no  discrimination  should  be 
made.  There  is,  however,  a  point  here  that  I  think  important  and  on 
which  I  have  no  doubt  my  friend  will  concur  with  me.  Mental  develop- 
ment begins  with  the  establishment  of  the  first  point  of  contact  between 
the  external  world  and  the  active  mind.  What  is  more,  the  character 
of  the  mental  activitv  to  a  considerable  extent  continues  to  be  deter- 
mined  bv  the  child's  environment.  It  is  true  indeed  that  all  normal 
children  see  and  hear,  compare  and  judge;  they  reason  and  reach  con- 
clusions; but  it  is  not  true  that  these  forms  of  mental  activity  are  excited 
by  the  same  phenomenon,  or  what  may  be  called  culture  material.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  very  considerable  differences.  We  have  a  good 
example  of  this  in  the  environment  of  the  farm  boy  as  compared  with 
the  environment  of  the  town  boy.  The  iK)int  then  is  this:  the  child's 
education,  to  be  most  etTective,  must  turn  to  a  certain  extent  upon  his 
environment,  no  matter  whether  he  be  a  country  boy  or  a  town  boy.  Of 
cours(»  it  is  desirable,  when  the  time  comes,  to  get  either  one  of  these 
boys  out  of  the  narrowness  of  his  own  environment  and  give  him  a 
broader  knowledge  of  the  world;  but  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  earlier 
and  narrower  period  of  education.  I  hold,  therefore,  that  the  farm  itself, 
and  the  rural  ivgion  in  the  midst  of  which  the  rural  school  is  placed, 
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aro  imi>oHaiit  factors  in  tlie  oducatioii  of  the  rural  child.  A  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  topic  would  involve  the  question  of  how  far  the  education 
of  the  child  born  and  reared  on  the  farm,  and  presumably  intending  to 
follow  the  farm,  should  turn  on  this  fact.  I  shall  not  continue  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  but  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
Association  to  the  valuable  appendices  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Twelve  in  which  thes<^  questions  are  considered. 

Permit  me  to  say,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  that  I  do  not  make  the 
strictures  that  I  have  made  in  any  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  rural  schools. 
I  am  in  no  sense  indifferent  to  their  welfare.  I  received  mv  own  earlv 
education  in  a  rural  school;  my  first  teaching  was  done  in  a  rural  school. 
I  have  always  kept  in  touch  with  the  rural  schools,  and  i>erhaps  I  may 
refer  to  my  own  recent  servicer  in  connection  with  this  subject  as  a 
proof  of  interest  in  it.  I  greatly  desire  to  see  the  rural  schools,  of  the 
State  and  of  the  country,  ])rosper  and  become  a  much  larger  power  for 
good  than  they  are  at  ])resent;  but  I  know  that  this  can  be  accomplished 
only  u|>on  condition  that  they  shall  heed  many  of  the  criticism^s  and 
follow  many  of  th(»  recomnu^Hlations  that  have  been  urged  in  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Twelve. 
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Permit  me  to  w(»lcome,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Michigan,  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  to  the  Capital  of  our  Commonwealth.  It  is  only 
by  association  with  one  another  and  comparison  of  ideas  that  we  become 
full-minded  men  and  women  with  broadened  ideas  and  enlarged  pc»rcep- 
tions.  This  yearly  gathering  of  teachers  during  the  vacation  term  can- 
not but  be  of  great  benefit  to  you. 

You  teachers  an*  close  to  the  hearts  of  tin*  fathers  and  mothers  of 
the  land.  It  is  to  you  that  we  have  intrusted  the  minds  of  those  who 
.ire  most  dear  to  us.  In  the  manner  in  which  you  bend  the  young  sap- 
ling so  will  the  trtH*  grow. 

St.  Augustine  said,  '*  Let  me  have  tin*  boy  until  he  is  ten  years  old 
and  I  will  warrant  the  man.''  The  influence  of  the  teacher  u])on  the 
mind  nnd  character  of  the  child,  whetluT  for  good  or  bad,  does  not 
cease  with  graduatitm;  it  continu(»s  in  lif<».  The  seed  planted  in  school 
will  grow  and  bear  fruit  after  those  who  have  planted  and  those  who 
have  watered  are  dead. 

You  have  in  vour  can*  the  futun*  citizens  of  the*  Stale.  Tlu*  State 
employs  you  to  tak(*  charge  of  th(>s<*  who  will  succetnl  us  of  today;  and 
as  you  teach  them,  so  will  they  know  and  so  will  they  be. 

Tlie  (luestion  of  the  day  is,  *' What  shall  we  ti^iich?''  It  is  the*  old 
question  ov(»r  again.  Wise  ukmi  an*  asking,  1)(h*s  the  pres<'nt  college 
or  university  course  educate  a  man  and  fit  him  for  life? 

And  of  tile  common  school  men  ask.  Do  we  not  t<*ach  too  many  things 
of  but  little  practical  value?  Do  our  litth*  ones  dig(*st  what  they  learn; 
and  the  older  scholars,  do  th(\v,  with  all  their  knowhMlge,  g(*t  under- 
standing? 
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Knowledge  and  information  may  be  piled  up  in  a  man's  mind,  as  it 
were,  mountain  higli,  and  yet  he  may  lack  the  power  to  draw  correct 
conclusions.  He  lacks  wisdom  and  his  knowledge  is  of  but  little  use  to 
the  world  or  himself. 

I,  for  one,  am  for  a  practical  education  for  the  average  boy.  As  one 
of  our  great  courts  has  said,  "  Knowledge  swells  in  heads  replete  with 
thoughts  of  wisdom,  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own." 

First  of  all  he  should  understand  our  form  of  government .  and  the 
duties  of  citizenship.  He  should  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  he  is 
only  one  of  a  committee  whose  duty  is  to  see  that  the  greatest  happiness 
is  brought  to  the  greatest  number  of  his  countrymen.  He  should  know 
what  our  forefathers  came  here  to  do  and  to  trv. 

When  he  studies  the  history  of  Persia  or  of  the  great  Roman  Empire, 
their  rise,  magnificence,  and  decay,  his  teachers  should  point  out  the 
causes  which  brought  about  their  fall  and  inquire  if  like  causes  are 
not  at  work  today  upon  our  existence  as  a  nation,  and,  if  so,  what  Wf 
should  do  to  avert  a  similar  disaster. 

In  studying  the  causes  of  the  French  and  other  great  revolutions  of 
history,  a  lesson  can  perhaps  be  learntMi  which  can  be  applied  to  the 
conditions  under  \yhich  men  live  today. 

Bring  the  study  of  history  close  to  your  scholars.  Do  not  let  them 
feel  that  it  is  something  far  off,  something  that  has  no  connection  with 
what  is  going  on  today.  Show  them  that  everything  we  do  as  a  people 
has  some  bearing  on  the  future.  That  a  nation,  as  an  individual,  will 
reap  what  it  sows. 

Teach  the  children  in  your  care  kindness  towards  all  animals,  includ- 
ing their  own  s])ecies. 

Remove  from  their  minds,  or  rather  do  not  instill  into  them,  unreason- 
able superstitions.  Superstition  is  .a  remnant  of  barbarism  and  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  ignorance  and  bigotry. 

A  few  days  ago  I  held  in  my  hand  the  original  evidence  in  the  shap<^ 
of  written  affidavits  given  in  a  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  June,  1680. 
during  the  trial  of  one  Elizabeth  Moss  for  the  crime  of  witchcraft.  Then* 
was  in  these  affidavits  not  a  word  of  evidence  which  would  today  b<* 
lM?lieved  by  any  juiy  in  the  land.  One  affidavit  of  a  man  who  had  been 
her  neighbor  for  twenty  years  related  that,  as  he  was  riding  home  at  ;i 
certain  hour  on  a  dark  night,  a  white  rat  jumped  upon  his  shoulder  an<l 
then  disapiK^ared.  He  also  testified  that  on  the  same  night  at  about  this 
hour,  William  Moss,  the  woman's  husband,  had  gone  after  a  doctor  for 
his  wife. 

Non(»  of  th(^  numerous  affidavits  ujmn  which  she  was  convicted  had  any 
more  bearing  on  \\\v  case  than  this  one,  but  wen*  nevertheless  all  received 
as  (»vi(len<e;  and  Elizabeth  Moss  was  condemn(*d  to  death  for  lH»ing  a 
witch.  Murh  of  what  we  still  believ(»  today  is  not  true.  Tell  youi* 
pupils  to  do  in  life  what's  nght,  no  matter  how  dark  things  may  look, 
and  thev  will  n(*ver  be  afraid  to  stn*  tlu*  new  moon  over  their  left 
shouhler. 

Education  broadens  th<»  mind,  and  an  earnest  s(*anh  after  the  truth 
will  mak(»  nn^n  noble,  honest,  and  good. 

Ev(»rv  1k)v  should  strive  to  b<M'ome,  when  ho  gn^ws  up,  a  |K)litician, — 
one  who  understands  the  questions  of  government  and  is  ready  to  do  his 
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fihare  in  helping  to  bear  the  burdens  of  public  office  when  called  upon  by 
his  countrymen.  Tell  your  boys  that  in  a  Republic  all  must  help  govern, 
if  they  wish  good  government  and  incorruptible  officials.  Tell  them  that, 
when  government  is  delegated  to  bosses  and  heelers,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  self-government  is  at  an  end. 

From  the  example  of  some  of  our  cities,  one  would  conclude  that 
society  was  divided  into  two  classes — respectable  citizens  and  politicians 
— the  former  being  a  class  who  are  too  good  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
city  government  or  to  hold  office,  but  who  nevertheless  use  the  latter  for 
their  selfish  ends,  pay  them  for  it,  but  refuse  to  associate  with  them. 

To  teach  the  youth  of  the  land  the  duties  of  citizenship  is  an  urgent 
practical  question.  Prepare  them  to  make,  when  21  years  of  age,  a  jump 
from  the  start  at  the  abuses  which  are  growing  up  around  them.  Awaken 
the  generation  that  is  growing  up  to  the  great  questions  which  will  con- 
front them  in  the  near  future.    Be  not  afraid,  be  earnest,  be  honest! 

To  prepare  young  men  for  a  business  career,  it  seems  to  me  that  much 
time  is  lost  in  studying  Latin  and  Greek,  the  so-called  dead  languages. 
Leave  the  doctors  to  deal  with  things  that  are  dead. 

A  continent  is  openiug  up  before  the  young  men  of  to-day,  where  Span- 
ish only  is  spoken.  S-outh  and  Central  America  and  Mexico  are  fields 
where  North  American  engineers  and  skilled  workmen  will  follow  in  the 
wake  of  North  American  machinery  and  North  American  manufacture. 
I  believe  that  Spanish  should  be  more  generally  taught  here  than  it  is. 

I  was  much  impressed  with  this  fact  lately  while  in  Venezuela.  While 
there  it  occurred  to  me  that  our  trade  with  that  country  was  certainly 
handicapped  by  our  inability  to  speak  Spanish.  In  Venezuela  every 
school  boy  is  taught  two  languages  besides  his  own.  The  trade  of  that 
country  is  now^  principally  with  France  and  Germany,  but  if  we  are  wise 
it  will  not  remain  so. 

In  respect  to  languages  we  should  follow  the  example  of  our  national 
academies  at  West  l*oint  and  Annapolis,  where  the  only  languages 
taught  are  French  and  Spanish.  Let  us  by  all  means,  if  we  teach  any 
modern  language,  teach  Spanish,  the  commercial  language  of  nearly  half 
of  the  people  of  this  continent  and  with  whom  we  should  hold  closer  trade 
relations. 

Teach  your  children  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  or  corporation 
to  pay  his  just  taxes  and  accordingly  give  his  fair  share  to  the  support 
of  our  schools.  The  man  who  is  not  willing  to  do  this  or  shamefully 
evades  them,  is  not  a  good  citizen  and  has  no  right  to  find  fault  if  the 
government  is  not  what  it  should  be.  Let  your  pupils  despise  such  a  man 
or  corporation. 

Everv  school  should  teach  its  scholars  to  seek  the  truth  earnestlv  and 
to  give  expression  to  it  without  fear  or  favor.  Especially  should  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  like  our  own  University,  be  perfectly  free  and 
unhampered  in  seeking  and  teaching  the  truth.  I  believe  that  our  Uni- 
versity should  be  well  supported.  The  people  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
ought  to  be  ])roud  of  the  fact  that  we  have  the  privilege  of  maintaining  a 
University  of  our  own,  rather  than  have  one  that  is  controlled  and  sup- 
ported by  private  corporations  or  wealthy  individuals.  I  want  the 
teachers  of  the  University  to  be  well  paid.    I  want  the  institution  to  be  so 
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strongly  supi)orted  by  the  people  that  it  will  not  have  to  eater  to  outside 
influence  of  any  kind. 

We  care  for  no  endowments  in  exchange  for  a  political  economy  which 
is  un-American,  nor  will  we  teach  our  youth  that  a  trust  is  a  blessing  of 
Providence  in  return  for  a  slice  of  the  plunder,  as  do  some  of  the  Univer- 
sities of  our  sister  states. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  should  be  expelled  from  the  faculty  of 
the  University  because  he  objects  to  the  corrupt  practices  of  so-called 
benefactors  who  establish  institutions  of  learning  with  money  that  they 
have  wrongfully  extorted  from  the  pedple. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  president  of  a  University  should  be  asked  to 
resign  because,  as  an  individual,  he  do^s  not  happen  to  agree  on  certain 
public  questions  with  the  trustees  of  the  institution.  Unless  our  Uni- 
versities give  us  the  truth,  openly  and  fearlessly,  they  are  not  doing  their 
duty  by  the  people. 

In  questions  of  politics,  such  as  gold  or  bimetallism,  or  protection  and 
free  trade,  or  other  of  the  great  subjects  which  are  before  the  people,  the 
professors  of  political  economy  should  set  before  the  students  both  sides 
of  the  question,  without  endeavoring  in  any  manner  to  influence  them. 
If  the  professors  know  but  one  side  of  the  question,  let  them  get  some 
one  who  is  an  exponent  of  the  other  side  to  lecture  before  the  students. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  people  of  differing  opinions  upon  these  ques- 
tions are  paying  for  the  support  of  the  University  and  have  a  right  to 
demand  that  all  sides  of  great  economic  questions  shall  be  honestly 
presented  to  the  students,  in  order  that  the  students  may  draw  their  own 
conclusions. 

The  State  does  not  inquire  into  the  belief  or  opinion  of  any  professor, 
when  it  is  known  that  both  sides  of  political  questions  are  fairly  pre- 
sented, and  it  is  understood  that  the  University  is  not  a  place  where 
students  are  influenced  for  or  against  either  party  for  political  reasons. 

Reference  to  the  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  the  year  1896  will  show  that,  in  the  past  year,  Michigan  had 
A  school  population  of  700,069,  with  an  enrollment  of  but  494,169  pupils, 
who  were  being  instructed  in  7,167  school  districts,  containing  7,855 
school  houses,  and  taught  by  15,896  teachers,  who  received  as  wages  a 
total  of  14,089,099.66,  from  which  the  average  wages  per  month  was  for 
male  teachers  |44.64  and  for  female  teachers  J35.52  per  month. 

The  estimated  money  value  of  school  property  owned  by  the  districts 
amounts  to  ?17,589,569.00. 

This  report  also  shows  that  the  money  for  the  support  of  the  public 
school  system  of  Michigan  for  the  year  1896  was  derived  from  a  balance 
carried  over  from  the  preceding  year  of  |1,162,655.25;  from  the  primary 
school  interest  fund  ?901,186.47;  from  one  mill  tax  in  townships  |631,- 
410.36;  fi-om  the  district  tax  for  all  purposes  f 4,173,222.93;  from  non- 
resident pupils*  for  tuition  f 78,907.93;  from  library  moneys  f  119,108.51, 
and  from  all  other  sources  ^248,432.69,— making  a  total  of  |7,314,924.69. 

This  does  not  include  the  money  appropriated  by  the  State  in  the  sup- 
j)ort  of  the  higher  branches  of  education,  nor  that  for  the  special  work 
done  in  our  State  institutions,  for  which  there  was  appropriated  in  1897 
the  following  sums: 
13 
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University  of  Michigan f 213,285.33 

Normal  Scbools 90,650.00 

Agricultural  College 58,700.00 

College  of  Mines 45,000.00 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 66,500.00 

Industrial  Home  for  Girls. 46,750.00 

State  Public  School  at  Cold  water 33,767.00 

.    School  for  the  Blind 28,000.00 

School  for  Deaf  Mutes 82,050.00 

A  total  of 1662,700.33 

Which,  added  to  the  revenues  of -the  Public  School  Fund  for  1896,  gives 
a  grand  total  of  17,977,625.02.  This,  however,  does  not  include  all  the 
money  expended  in  Michigan  for  either  the  elementary,  or  the  higher 
branches  of  education.  There  still  remains  a  comparatively  large  number 
of  children  who  are  being  educated  outside  of  the  public  schools,  in 
private  and  church  schools.  This  number  is  estimated  at  43,634,  of  which 
number  31,634  are  in  the  Catholic  Schools.  Add  again  to  this  the  very 
large  number  of  students  in  the  different  denominational  and  secular  col- 
leges throughout  the  State  and  the  money  expended  for  their  education, 
and  I  believe  that  it  would  show  |10,000,000  a  year  is  expended  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  for  educational  purposes.  That  this  sum  is  not  ill 
spent  is  apparent  in  the  culture  and  high  standard  of  civilization  of 
Michigan  as  a  community. 


RESPONSE   BY  JASON   E.  HAMMOND,  STATE  SUPT. 

Meetings  like  this  one  are  milestones  along  life's  pathway  to  many 
teachers  who  assemble  annually  within  these  historic  walls.  To  none 
of  us  ifl  there  more  of  enjoyment,  more  of  profit,  and  more  of  inspiration 
in  any  meeting  than  in  the  meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers' 
Association. 

We  are  constant  and  loyal  workers  for  good  government,  for  good 
society,  and  for  good  homes.  Our  days,  months,  and  years  are  given  to 
the  work  of  making  the  world  better  and  happier.  The  school  sheds  its 
radiance  into  many  homes  darkened  and  saddened  by  ignorance,  intem- 
perance, and  vice;  and  wherever  the  school  flourishes,  there  society  is 
happier,  life  and  property  is  more  secure.  Municipalities  recognize  this, 
and  public  education  receives  careful  consideration.  The  church  appre- 
ciates it,  and  the  pastor  and  teacher  are  co-laborers.  The  world  of  trade 
and  commerce  must  look  to  the  schools  for  its  safety  and  strength.  The 
laboring  man  soon  learns  that  his  w^elfare  is  augmented  in  proportion 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  school  where  his  children  are  taught;  and  the 
farmer  and  rural  officer  is  now,  more  than  ever  before,  interested  in  the 
little  school  down  on  the  four  corners. 

Public  education  that  is  practical  and  gives  value  received,  not  only  in 
pleasure  and  better  ways  of  living,  but  in  bread-earning  value,  is  receiv- 
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ing  coDiscientioas  attention  from  all  classes  of  citizens  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever  before. 

The  true  teacher  has  loyal  and  helpful  friends  on  all  sides.  All  are 
interested  in  his  success  and  all  regret  when  he  stumbles  or  falls.  He 
enters  the  homes  of  his  pupils — he  is  welcome.  He  mingles  with  the  busy 
crowds  in  the  streets,  in  the  market ;  and  in  social  life  he  is  honored  and 
respected.  He  sympathizingly  holds  out  the  helping  hand  to  those  whose 
lives  are  shrouded  by  sickness  or  crime,  and  the  day  is  brighter  to  min- 
ister and  ministered.  The  philanthropist  finds  his  neighbor,  the  teacher, 
his  ally;  and  young  lives  hitherto  aimless  and  lost  have  felt  his  influence 
and  become  better. 

Everywhere  the  true  teacher  receives  a  loyal  welcome,  and  seldom 
does  he  turn  not  finding  the  glad  hand  extended  and  words  of  thankful- 
ness and  cheer  uttered. 

We  are  accustomed  to  words  of  encouragement  from  those  we  serve; 
and  I  know  I  voice,  only  too  feebly,  the  sentiments  of  the  teachers  of 
Michigan  when  I  say  we  appreciate  the  confidence  of  our  patrons  and 
their  boys  and  girls  whom  we  teach. 

it  becomes  now  ray  pleasant  duty  to  respond  to  this  address  of  wel- 
come from  our  Governor,  who  speaks  as  it  were  from  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  our  Commonwealth  and  from  a  heart  that  beats  for  the  common 
people.  We  rejoice  that  you  are  a  friend  of  our  great  University,  our 
normal  schools,  and  our  colleges,  and  are  happy  that  the  little  school 
houses  in  the  country  with  their  rural  inhabitants  can  look  to  you  as 
their  friend  and  supporter. 

As  the  representatives  of  the  common  people  rejoice  when  you  speak 
Doldly  against  the  infiuence  of  corporate  wealth  in  civil  and  political  life, 
so  we  rejoice  that  your  voice  can  be  raised  with  ours  in  behalf  of  a  better 
education  for  the  masses. 

In  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  our  great  State  I  thank  you  for  your  words 
of  welcome.  More  than  95j<  of  the  teachers  of  Michigan  are  believers  in  a 
government  unfettered  by  corporate  influence;  on  this  general  proposi- 
tion they  are  with  you  heart  and  soul.  As  you  in  your  knowledge  of  such 
matters  resent  the  interference  of  paid  lobbyists  in  legislation,  so  we  as 
a  body  disavow  fellowship  with  those  who  place  the  interests  of  our  boys 
and  girls  secondary  to  other  considerations. 

In  our  busy  lives  we  do  not  detect  improper  methods  in  state,  munic- 
ipal, and  school  government  as  promptly  as  we  should ;  but  our  interests 
are  on  the  side  of  the  true  reformer.  We  are  coming  more  and  more  to  the 
belief  that  it  is  not  how  much  we  teach,  but  how  well.  Not  so  mu^h 
how  many  we  can  graduate  from  the  long  courses,  but  how  many  can  wer 
keep  in  school  until  they  are  well  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life. 
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ADDRESS.— THE  SOLIDARITY  OF  OUR  MICHIGAN  SCHOOL  SYSTEM:  HOW 

SHALL   IT   BE   STILL   FURTHER   PERFECTED? 

ACTING -PRESIDENT   H.   B.   HUTCHIN8,   U.   OF   M. 

[The  following  is  an  abstractor  this  address.] 

Pres.  Hutchins  rapidly  sketched  the  growth  of  educational  sentiment 
in  the  Northwest  Territory.  He  repeated  the  great  education  section  of 
the  Ordinance  of  1787,  and  quoted  President  Angell  as  saying  that  this 
section  should  be  put  in  letters  of  gold  on  enduring  monuments  in  every 
state  carved  out  of  the  territory. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  State  University  was  next  given. 
Judge  Woodworth's  eccentric  and  pedantic  plan  for  a  Cathelopistemiad 
was  described,  and  commended  as  showing  the  great  breadth  and  fore- 
sight of  the  founder.  The  work  of  Father  Richard  and  Rev.  Jno.  Mon- 
teith,  as  the  first  faculty,  was  briefly  touched  upon.  If  measured  by  the 
influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  act,  this  early  movetnent  must  be  considered 
the  basis  of  our  great  system.  The  legislature  of  1821  improved  the 
plan  of  education.  The  founders  of  our  school  system  were  much  in 
advance  of  the  people  who  surrounded  them.  Michigan  was  fortunate 
in  having  such  leaders. 

A  glowing  eulogy  was  pronounced  on  the  convention  which  framed 
the  constitution  of  1837.  It  provided  for  a  State  Superintendent,  the 
first  in  the  union.  It  provided  for  libraries  in  townships,  for  a  common 
school  system.  We  were  fortunate  in  our  first  State  Superintendent — 
Father  Pierce — a  great  and  good  man.  He  stands  out  as  one  of  the 
great  historic  characters  of  our  State.  He  was  a  Horace  Mann  and  a 
Henry  Barnard  for  Michigan.  His  school  system  was  adopted  with 
■scarce  a  dissenting  voice;  and  this  system  has,  with  few  minor  changes, 
served  our  State  to  this  day. 

The  branches  of  the  University  proved  to  be  a  serious  drain  on  the 
funds  of  this  institution;  they  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  our  educational 
system  and  their  places  were  taken  by  our  modern  high  school.  The 
germ  of  co-education  may  be  found  in  the  first  act  which  established  our 
University. 

The  establishment  of  the  State  Normal,  Agricultural  College,  and 
School  of  Mines  was  next  referred  to  as  giving  a  full  rounded  system. 
The  road  from  the  little  common  schoolhouse  to  each  of  these  schools 
Is  open  to  every  boy  and  girl.  There  can  be  no  aristocracy  of  education. 
The  system  has  a  substantial  solidarity  which  has  given  it  success.  It 
can  be  perfected  by  no  substantial  change;  it  has  been  too  long  estab- 
lished. It  would  have  been  wise  at  the  first  to  have  consolidated  our 
different  schools  for  higher  education,  but  it  is  now  too  late  to  consider 
such  a  step.  There  may  be  a  great  step  taken  in  unifying  the  work,  if 
more  substantial  and  hearty  co-operation  may  be  maintained  between 
all  these  State  institutions  and  denominational  colleges,  a  recognition 
of  work  done  in  each,  and  easy  transition  made  possible. 

There  is  no  surer  foundation  than  a  broad  and  liberal  education.  Our 
school  system  is  not  a  foreign  importation,  but  represents  the  intelli- 
gence, foresight,  and  broad-gauged  patriotism  of  the  sturdy  pioneers 
who  founded  our  Commonwealth. 
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IS  IT  DESIRABLE  IN  THE  GRAMMAR  GRADES  TO  BEGIN  ANY  OF  /THE 
SO-CALLED  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDIES;  AND  IF  SO,  TO 

WHAT  EXTENT? 

SUPT.   O.   E.    LATHAM,   KALAMAZOO. 

On  those  who  advocate  this  innovation,  rests  the  responsibility  of  prov- 
ing that  the  present  Grammar  Course  is  defective  in  quality  or  quantity, 
of  proving  that  it  needs  enrichment  or  enlargement,  of  proving  that  the 
so-called  high  school  studies  have  an  essence  which,  added  to  the  Gram- 
mar Course,  will  give  to  it  a  savory  odor. 

A  typical  Grammar  Course  includes  reading,  grammar,  arithmetic, 
geography,  spelling,  music,  history,  drawing,  physiology,  civil  govern- 
ment, composition,  writing — in  all  twelve  branches.  Many  schools 
have  in  addition,  book-keeping,  physical  culture,  manual  training — in 
all  fifteen  branches. 

Of  the  twelve  branches  in  a  typical  course,  civil  government  is  usually 
given  but  a  half  year  of  time,  and  geography  is  generally  discontinued 
at  the  close  of  the  seventh  grade  work.  The  other  branches,  save  his- 
tory, are  continuous  throughout  the  work  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades.  A  pupil  is  consequently  pursuing  ten  branches  at  the 
same  time.  Where  book-keeping,  physical  culture,  and  manual  training 
form  elements  of  the  course,  the  attention  is  still  further  subdivided. 
The  burden  of  this  multiplicity  of  subjects  is  somewhat  relieved  by 
correlation,  but  chiefly  by  superflcialness. 

I  am  no  worshiper  of  the  past.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  were  better 
schools  and  teachers  in  our  grandfather^s  day  than  we  have  at  present; 
but  I  do  believe  that  their  very  poverty  in  means  and  material  forced 
upon  them  a  more  philosophical  condition  than  we  now  have,  a  more 
philosophical  condition  than  we  now  have  the  courage  to  adopt. 

A  review  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Secondar\'  schools  shows 
that  that  committee  has  recommended  for  simultaneous  pursual  a 
greater  number  of  studies  than  high  schools  formerly  carried.  How  long 
is  this  process  to  be  continued,  how  far  carried?  Is  there  then  no  dis- 
tinction between  enrichment  and  enlargement?  Are  we  to  infer  that 
in  the  scholastic  mind  education  is  regarded  as  a  conglomei-ate  of  all 
known  material? 

There  is  a  popular  notion  among  good  house-wives  that  the  greater 
the  number  of  ingredients,  the  better  the  pie;  but  no  scientific  cook  can 
be  found  to  defend  this  proposition.  If  it  cannot  be  defended  in  cookery, 
much  less  can  it  be  defended  in  the  process  of  education.  Who  will 
maintain  that  we  add  to  the  richness  of  education  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  studies  to  be  simultaneously  pursued? 

To  educate,  what  is  it?  For  all  stages  above  the  primitive,  we  may  de- 
scribe it  by  using  the  words  of  Browning  in  his  description  of  to  know. 
To  educate — 

^'Rather  consists  in  opening  up  a  way 
Wh(»nc<*  tin*  ini])riHoned  splendor  may  (*»cape. 
Than  in  effntii'g  (»iitiy  for  a  liglit 
Supp<is<Hl  to  he*  without." — 
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To  educate  is  to  call  forth  mental  tone,  strength,  grip. 

There's  a  sense  in  which  the  brain  is  analogous  to  a  muscle.  A  muscle 
manifests  tone,  strength,  ability,  when  exercised  along  a  few  lines,  un- 
worried,  unirritated.  The  blacksmith  by  limiting  the  variety  of  exercises 
develops  a  power  to  make  an  impression.  The  pugilist  aims  at  execu- 
tion; he  avoids  muscular  flabbiness  by  earnest  work  in  a  few  well 
selected  exercises. 

There's  a  sense  in  which  the  brain  is  analogous  to  a  stomach.  The 
stomach,  when  exercised  on  a  few  nutritious  substances,  manifests  tone, 
strength,  ability;  but  gorged  by  a  simultaneous  inpouring  of  all  known 
ingredients,  it  manifests  distention,  distress.  A  glance  at  the  present 
Grammar  Course  shows  that  we  are  treating  the  brain  of  a  grammar 
grade  pupil  as  we  would  treat  muscle,  were  our  object  flabbiness;  as 
we  would  treat  a  stomach,  were  our  object  engorgement. 

I  am  here  to  plead  that  teachers  manifest  the  courage  to  resist  any 
attempt  to  increase  the  number  of  studies  in  the  grammar  grades;  I 
am  here  to  plead  that  teachers  manifest  the  courage  to  demand  a  de- 
crease in  the  present  number  of  studies  in  the  grammar  grades;  I  am 
here  to  plead  for  the  rights  of  children. 

A  mind  is  liberally  educated  that  has  acquired  a  power  to  think.  That 
a  mind  may  acquire  this  power,  there  must  be  subjects  freighted  with 
thought,  and  time  to  think.  We  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
time  is  an  element  in  education.  We  are  treating  children  as  though 
education  were  a  process  in  movement  analogous  to  an  electric  current 
or  to  a  mountain  torrent;  as  though  the  brain  were  analogous  to  a  living 
sponge.  The  sponge  absorbs  an  ocean  and  assimilates  but  an  infin- 
itesimal part. 

In  primary  grades,  the  object  being  to  give  impressions,  experiences, 
the  movement  is  necessarily  more  rapid;  but  in  approaching  and  passing 
through  the  grammar  grades  the  movement  should  be  less  rapid.  Our 
object  here  is  to  lead  pupils  to  correlate  their  experiences  and  to  gain 
new  experiences  from  the  correlation.  This  is  inference;  this  is  reason- 
ing; this  is  thinking.  Multiplying  the  number  of  studies  to  be  simulta- 
neously pursued  is  not  the  way  to  induce  this  kind  of  mental  movement. 

We  are  next  concerned  with  the  question,  has  Latin  an  essence  which, 
added  to  the  Grammar  Course,  will  give  to  the  whole  a  savory  odor?  Let 
us  analyze  the  study  of  Latin: — 

First,  it  consists  in  memorizing  the  meanings  of  words.  The  words 
studied  are  no  longer  used  except  in  the  study  of  Latin  as  a  study.  Most 
of  them  are  dead  words;  the  bases  of  a  few  live  in  derivatives. 

Second,  it  consists  in  memorizing  the  rules  of  speech  practiced  by  a 
people  now  passed  from  the  stage.  The  rules  are  grammatic  truths,  con- 
ventional truths  as  distinguished  from  necessary  truths;  but  though 
conventional,  it  is  conceded  that  their  application  gives  a  keen  exercise 
in  that  mode  of  motion  known  as  judgment.  All  exercises  in  judgment 
are  not  of  the  sam^  value,  however.  That  exercise  is  best  which  involves 
judgment,  along  the  lines  of  necessary  truth,  truth  that  touches  and 
molds  life  at  every  point.  Science  furnishes  exercise  in  judgment  of  the 
highest  order.  Mathematic  exercises  are  next  in  rank.  Language  judg- 
ments of  the  kind  required  in  the  class  room  are  inferior,  inferior  be- 
cause they  rest  on  conventionalities.    Again,  language  judgments  of  the 
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kind  required  in  the  class  room,  are  higher  and  lower.  English  constrao- 
tion  involves  a  higher  order  of  judgment  than  Latin  construction.  In 
English  construction  judgment  is  controlled  by  the  sense,  in  Latin  con- 
struction the  judgment  'is  controlled  by  word  endings,  hence  doubly  con- 
ventional,  farther  removed  from  life. 

Third,  the  study  of  Latin  exercises  invention  in  arranging  the  mean- 
ings of  words  according  to  the  laws  of  a  living  tongue,  so  as  to  make 
sense.  This  invention  must  be  limited  to  arranging  for  mere  sense, 
mostly,  because  to  arrange  for  elegance  and  beauty  one  must  be  a  master 
of  his  own  language. 

Fourth,  it  calls  for  observation  of  the  likenesses  and  differences  in  the 
arrangement  of  words  as  found  in  the  two  languages,  and  the  like- 
nesses and  differences  in  their  construction ;  but  to  appreciate  this  com- 
parison, one  must  be  a  good  grammarian. 

The  essence  of  I^tin,  then,  is  much  memorizing,  some  knowledge  of 
derivation,  much  exercise  in  a  low  order  of  judgment,  some  invention  in 
the  arrangement  of  words  for  mere  sense,  and  some  observation  of  like- 
nesses and  differences. 

Should  one  place  stress  on  the  knowledge  or  derivation  acquired,  the 
answer  is  that  a  pamphlet  may  be  compiled  contaning  more  roots  and 
corresponding  derivatives  than  any  one  scholar  knows,  and  this  pamphlet 
may  be  mastered  by  a  seventh  grade  pupil  in  less  than  a  year.  Should 
stress  be  placed  on  the  invention  acquired  in  arranging  words  for  sense, 
why  not  jumble  the  words  of  an  English  classic  and  require  the  pupils 
to  rearrange  them,  omitting  every  thing  that  adds  to  elegance  and 
beauty?  If  stress  be  placed  on  the  observation  of  likenesses  and  differ- 
ences, what  study  is  there  that  does  not  afford  a  like  exercise? 

The  Romans  knew  little  of  exact  truth,  consequently  their  language 
is  not  feighted  with  thought,  but  with  words. 

It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  argue  against  the  study  of  Latin.  All  argu- 
ment along  this  line  has  been  exhausted  by  Herbert  Spencer;  and  all 
minds  capable  of  being  effected  by  argument  have  been  convinced  that 
the  study  should  be  relegated  to  the  leisure  hours  of  the  leisure  period  of 
life.  That  Spencer's  argument  has  at  last  pierced  the  armor  of  custom, 
environment,  and  prejudice,  is  manifest  in  the  changed  attitude  of  the 
leading  institutions  of  learning.  Ere  long  the  air  will  cease  to  be  vexed 
by  the  clamor  of  recent  graduates  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  have 
been  cast,  like  grains  of  good  wheat,  on  stony  places  and  to  have  become 
choked  by  the  tares  of  a  classical  course. 

One  who  has  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  memorizing  Latin  and 
Greek,  makes  a  grave  mistake  when  he  imagines  that  what  he  knows 
is  of  as  much  consequence  to  the  race  or  to  the  individual  as  what 
others  know.  What  distinguishes  our  present  magnificent  barbarism 
from  the  barbarism  of  the  ancients?  Why,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is 
the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek!  What  has  given  us  the  network  of  steel 
threading  our  broad  land  in  every  direction,  and  the  throbbing  steed 
with  its  speed  of  sixty  miles  an  hour?  Liitin  and  Greek!  What  has 
given  us  the  queen  of  the  deep,  carrying  her  precious  freight  of  commerce 
and  life  across  the  sea  in  less  than  six  days?  Latin  and  Greek!  What 
has  made  Niagara  turn  the  wheels  of  a  thousand  mills  and  illuminate 
the  homes  of  a  million  people?     I^atin  and  Greek!     What  has  enabled 
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one  sitting  at  his  desk  to  converse  with  a  friend  five  hundred  miles  :iway 
as  though  the  friend  were  at  his  side?  Latin  and  Greek!  What  has 
enabled  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic  to  multiply  their  products  tenfold, 
and  to  change  the  fear  of  over-population  to  a  fiear  of  over-production? 
Latin  and  Greek!  What  has  removed  from  the  heart  of  the  fond  father 
and  mother  the  sickening  dread  of  small  pox  and  diphtheria?  Latin 
and  Greek! 

There  was  a  time  in  the  progress  of  the  race  when  a  tow  string  sat- 
urated in  oil  served  for  a  light.  There  was  a  time  in  the  progress  of 
the  race  when  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  added 
a  spark  to  intellectual  life.  To-day  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  adds  to 
true  education  what  a  tow  string  saturated  in  oil  does  to  illumination. 

What  a  grammar  pupil  needs  is  not  the  study  of  more  words,  but  a 
study  of  things  to  put  a  meaning  into  the  words  he  now  uses.  Let  u» 
turn  our  face  to  the  light.  Let  us  hop^  to  see  the  Grammar  Course 
recast,  having  Manual  Training  for  its  center. 


MATHEMATICS:  ALGEBRA  AND  GEOMETRY  IN  THE  GRAMMAR  GRADES. 

8UPT.   J.    A.   STEWART,   BAY    CITY. 

Education  is  development  of  power.  This  includes  power  to  think, 
power  to  feel,  and  power  to  act.  A  liberal  education  is  not  one-sided, 
but  many  sided;  it  does  not  cultivate  one  set  of  faculties  at  the  expense 
of  others,  but  recognizes  their  relation  one  to  another,  as  also  the  fact 
that  a  healthy  growth  of  all  is  far  preferable  to  the  abnormal  develop- 
ment of  any  one.  All  the  faculties  of  body  and  mind,  all  capabilities  of 
child  and  man,  all  latent  tendencies  waiting  the  touch  of  a  master  hand, 
must  be  taken  into  account;  and  that  system  is  best  which  brings  to  their 
highest  development  these  innate  powers. 

With  so  broad  a  field  of  operation  and  with  so  great  difficulty  in 
properly  testing  results,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  for  countless  ages,  the 
work  of  teaching  was  carried  on  illogically  and  with  great  waste  of  time 
and  etfort  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  scholar.  The  prevailing  factor 
was  force.  The  hapless  victims  were  turned  over  to  the  relentless  fury 
of  beings  who  knew  as  much  about  teaching  as  the  driver  of  an  ox  team 
knows  about  the  management  of  a  high-spirited  Arabian  steed.  Not 
only  were  they  beaten  and  abused,  but  their  intellectual  stomachs  were 
so  gorged  with  great  chunks  of  mental  pabulum  that  intellectual  indi- 
gestion, with  all  the  horrors  of  that  painful  affliction,  could  be  the  only 
result.  What  wonder  then  that,  from  Xenophon  and  Horace  down  to 
Charles  Dickens,  the  schoolmaster  was  pilloried  before  the  gaze  of  an 
approving  multitude! 

Even  now,  when  the  child  is  recognized  as  a  conscious  being  and  no 
longer  a  passive  receptacle  into  which  the  treasures  of  knowledge  are 
to  be  heaped,  there  are  those  who  fail  to  realize  that  they  are  dealing 
with  the  most  delicate  mechanism  known  to  mankind.  And  when  we  see 
them  with  bungling  hands  ruining  these  God-given  faculties,  we  are  ini- 
pelled  to  exclaim  with  the  priestess  of  old,  ^'Procul  o,  procul  este,  profanit 
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Back,  far  back,  ye  unhallowed!"  We  must  remember  also  that  the 
genial  rays  of  the  sun  are  far  more  conducive  to  growth  than  are  chilling 
frosts  and  roaring  blasts  of  the  wintry  wind.  We  may  well  consider 
whether  a  change  from  the  cold  and  chilling  atmosphere  of  arithmetic 
to  the  more  attractive  surroundings  of  algebra  and  geometry  may  not 
go  far  toward  solving  the  problem  of  how  much  time  should  be  devoted 
to  mathematics, — a  problem  which  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  and  which  has  led  to  the  remodeling  of  our  text- 
books in  aritmetic. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  one  who  has  given  careful  attention  to  the 
subject,  "Taste  undergoes  a  marked  change  in  passing  from  arithmetic 
to  algebra  and  geometry;  on  the  whole  it  is  towards  a  liking  for  mathe- 
matics.'- I  believe,  and  this  belief  is  strengthened  by  the  results  already 
obtained  from  the  introduction  of  these  subjects  into  the  grammar 
grades,  that  we  shall  save  many  from  a  lasting  dislike  for  everything 
pertaining  to  figures,  shall  develop  broader  and  better  thinkers,  and  shall 
make  all  stronger  and  more  intelligent  workers.  There  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  algebra  and  geometry  should  be  confined  to  the  high 
school.  We  need  not  set  them  up  as  a  fetich  to  be  worshiped  from  afar. 
The  mere  fact  that  they  have  usually  been  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
secondary  schools,  does  not  compel  us  to  leave  them  there.  If  it  did,  it 
would  further  compel  us  to  abandon  them  altogether,  as  there  was  a 
time  when  algebra  was  an  unknown  quantity  and,  still  more  remotely, 
when  the  principles  of  geometry  had  not  yet  displayed  before  the  eyes 
of  man  the  beauties  of  symmetry  and  order. 

I^t  us,  if  we  can,  go  back  to  the  time  when  arithmetic  was  struggling 
along  without  the  aid  of  algebra.  Let  us  imagine  ourselves  compelled  to 
perform  all  calculations  by  means  of  words  and  without  any  of  the  in- 
genious arrangements  for  condensation,  now  so  familiar  to  us,  which 
enable  us  to  take  in  at  a  glance  all  the  intricacies  of  the  problem.  Let 
us  eliminate  from  our  methods  the  signs  +  and  — ,  the  sign  of  =,  the  signs 
for  multiplication  and  division.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  infancy  of  matlie- 
matical  investigation  and,  comparing  our  present  advantages  with  the 
ignorance  of  that  time,  let  us  say  if  we  would  willingly  deprive  the  child 
of  these  advantages  or  even  a  part  of  them,  and  let  us  further  determine 
why  we  should  deprive  him  of  any  additional  advantages  we  may  be  able 
to  secure  for  him. 

It  cannot  be  that  the  rudiments  of  algebra  and  geometry  are  too  diffi- 
cult for  a  child  to  understand.  If  he  can  understand  and  memorize  the 
multiplication  table,  together  with  the  various  signs  for  the  fundamental 
operations  in  arithmetic,  he  can  certainly  comprehend  the  use  of  coeffi- 
cients and  exponents,  the  operations  of  factoring,  and  the  simplf*  equa- 
tion. If  the  kindergartner  can  understand  the  meaning  of  horizontal 
and  perpendicular,  the  pupil  in  the  grammar  grades  may  with  reason 
be  supposed  capable  of  understanding  the  nature  of  angles,  triangles, 
squares,  and  polygons  in  general,  and  may  be  taught  to  bisect  lines  and 
angles,  to  construct  figures  of  various  dimensions,  and  to  draw  inferences 
and  conclusions  relative  to  the  same. 

There  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  that  geometry  deals  so  pre- 
eminently with  the  processes  of  reasoning  that  it  must  of  necessity  be 
withheld  until  we  can  develop  that  power  to  its  maturity.     They  do  not 
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explain,  however,  if  this  were  the  case,  how  we  can  expect  the  power 
of  reasoning  to  mature  without  exercising  it.  Because  memory  precedes 
and  forms  the  basis  for  reasoning,  we  are  apt  to  regard  the  latter  as  of 
Blow  growth  and  as  late  in  its  very  beginning.  We  forget  that  the  rudi- 
ments of  reasoning  are  present  in  the  diminutive  brain  of  the  little  child. 
It  is  true  that  his  attempts  are  crude  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in 
the  facile  brain  of  the  wee  toddler  are  often  startling  in  the  extreme,  and 
yet  it  frequently  happens  that  he  shows  a  clearer  insight  into  the  truth 
than  do  we  whose  eyes  are  blinded  by  more  worldly  considerations. 

It  is  important,  then,  that  we  preserve  in  their  purity  these  processes 
of  reasoning.  At  the  earliest  moment  we  should  begin  to  train  and  de- 
velop them.  As  we  would  not  allow  a  twig  to  grow  into  a  crooked  and 
unsightly  tree  before  attempting  to  straighten  it,  nor  suffer  a  garden 
to  become  choked  with  weeds  and  make  no  effort  to  keep  them  out,  so 
we  should  not  permit  the  formation  of  bad  habits  of  thought,  expecting 
that  in  the  future  we  may  eradicate  and  replace  them  with  good.  We 
shall  find  it  well-nigh  impossible  to  correct  what  might,  by  proper  fore- 
thought and  attention,  have  been  avoided  altogether.  If  "reason  is  that 
faculty  of  the  human  mind  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  lower  animals,''  it  is  highly  important  that  we  give  it  our 
earliest  and  most  careful  attention;  not  by  forcing  or  overburdening, 
but  by  training  and  developing  it. 

Again,  if  we  consider  carefully  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  the 
«tudy  of  geometr>%  as  it  should  be  taught,  we  find  that  it  deals  highly 
with  the  imagination  and  so  comes  within  the  scope  of,  and  appeals 
powerfully  to,  the  youthful  mind.  Indeed  it  has  sometimes  seemed  to  me 
that  its  greatest  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  defer  it  so  long  that 
we  lose  much  of  the  help  that  we  might  otherwise  obtain  from  that 
important  faculty.  It  is  well-known  that  in  children  the  imagination 
is  most  active,  and  yet  we  allow  this  well-spring  of  power  to  run  dry 
before  we  think  of  utilizing  it.  How  many  scholare  plod  their  weary 
way  through  the  mazes  and  intricacies  of  this  study,  hampered  by  the 
very  means  intended  to  help  them,  and  never  catch  the  faintest  glimpse 
of  the  perfection  w^hich  underlies  all  geometrical  construction  and  which 
should  lift  up  and  expand  the  soul  of  him  who  can  take  in  and  appreciate 
so  noble  a  conception!  How  much  better  if  we  would  allow  our  pupils, 
by  early  and  constant  association,  to  make  these  lofty  ideals  a  part  of 
their  very  nature,  to  grow  into  the  stature  and  power  which  must  result 
from  contact  and  communion  with  such  I 

The  advantages  of  early  training  in  algebra  are  equally  great.  This 
study  is  characterized  by  Hallam  as  "that  powerful  instrument,  not  only 
in  expediting  tlie  processes  of  thought,  but  in  suggesting  greater  truths 
to  the  mind;"  and  two  centuries  ago  Malebranche  said,  "Algebra  is  far 
more  useful  in  improving  the  understanding  than  geometry,  and  is  in 
fact,  with  its  sister  arithmetic,  the  best  means  that  w^e  possess.''  Un- 
fortunately we  have  widely  separated  the  ti^^o  sisters,  and  it  seems  high 
time  to  restore  them  more  nearly  to  an  equality.  I  would  have  them  go 
hand  in  hand,  if  possible. 

The  work  in  algebra  and  geometry  in  the  Bay  City  schools  was  intro- 
duced into  the  8th  grade  and  also,  in  the  ease  of  the  latter,  into  the  A  7th 
some  five  or  six  years  ago;  and  the  results  have  proven  satisfactory.     It 
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seems  only  a  question  of  time  when  they  will  be  taken  still  earlier  in  the 
course.  At  present  our  classes  go  to  page  87,  to  the  equation,  in  Olney's 
**First  Principles  in  Algebra;"  and  our  aim  is  to  make  the  scholars  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  fundamental  operations,  and  especially  with 
factoring.    Later  we  hope  to  do  more  with  the  equation. 

We  are  also  doing  an  equivalent  to  60  lessons  in  Hill's  Geometry. 
This  includes  the  following:  the  straight  line  and  its  construction,  singly, 
parallel,  and  perpendicular,  also  its  division  into  two  or  more  equal  parts; 
angles  of  all  kinds;  construction  of  triangles  with  three  parts  given, 
together  with  sum  of  its  angles,  etc.;  various  facts  relating  to  a  line 
perpendicular  to  another  line  at  its  middle  point;  parallelograms,  their 
opposite  sides,  opposite  angles,  and  diagonals;  circles  and  their  construc- 
tion, chords,  segments,  tangents,  etc.,  angles  at  the  center  and  inscribed 
angles;  areas  of  figures;  the  square  on  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled 
triangle  and  the  various  constructions  depending  upon  it. 

This,  in  brief,  is  an  outline  of  the  work  we  are  now  doing  with  gratify- 
ing results;  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  can  be  done,  either 
with  or  without  a  text-book,  in  any  school  in  the  state.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  make  the  education  of  our  scholars  more  symmetrical,  as  well  as 
practical;  to  develop  their  power  of  mind  logically  and  effectively,  and 
to  round  them  out  into  the  most  complete  stature  of  manhood  and 
womanhood.  It  does  not  go  far  enough,  but  it  is  a  long  step  in  the  right 
direction  and,  in  all  probability,  will  lead  naturally  to  a  more  desirable 
and  comprehensive  adjustment  of  the  studies  in  general. 


GERMAN  IN  THE  GRAMMAR  GRADES. 
F.    L.   SAGE,   SAGINAW,   W.   8. 

When  the  president  of  this  Association  asked  me  to  write  a  paper  dis- 
cussing the  teaching  of  German  in  the  grammar  grades,  he  said  I  might 
either  advocate  or  oppose  such  teaching.  This  seemed  to  promise  free- 
dom enough  and  I  at  once  asked  myself  which  I  should  do?  But  I  could 
not  decide.  For  years  I  had  lived  in  a  city  where  German  was  taught 
not  only  in  the  grammar  grades,  but  also  in  primary  grades;  but  I  had 
given  it  no  particular  attention.  It  was  there  and  there  to  stay,  regard- 
less of  any  opinions  I  nught  have  on  the  subject.  So  after  seven  years 
I  found  myself  without  any  carefully  formed  opinion. 

I  have  mentioned  my  experience  not  because  I  thought  it  would  be 
of  any  special  interest  to  you,  but  thinking  it  might  have  been  the  ex- 
perience of  many  others  with  equal  opportunities,  and  of  still  more  who 
lacked  these  opportunities;  and  also  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  I  entered 
upon  my  investigations  without  prejudice.  I  determined  to  study  the 
subject,  as  our  own  schools  afforded  the  fullest  opportunity,  and  to  bring 
to  you  whatever  conclusions  I  reached  with  at  least  some  of  the  data 
from  which  these  conclusions  were  drawn. 

In  our  schools  German  is  an  optional  study,  open  to  all.  It  begins 
in  the  first  grade  and  runs  throug  the  eight  grades.  I  say  the  eight 
grades  because,  while  four  years  of  German  are  offered  in  the  high 
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school,  the  pupil  who  has  studied  German  in  the  grades  is  as  free  to 
choose  his  course  as  are  those  who  have  not;  and,  contrary  to  what  might 
be  expected,  a  surprisingly  large  proportion  discontinue  Grerman  and 
take  up  Latin.  For  the  first  six  grades  the  average  time  spent  each 
day  in  school  in  the  study  of  German  is  about  one  hour  and  twenty 
minutes,  and  for  the  7th  and  8th  grades  about  one  hour. 

And  right  here  I  want  to  lay  stress  on  this  fact:  those  who  study 
German  do  all  the  work  required  of  the  purely  English  pupils  and  do 
their  German  work  besides.  Let  me  repeat.  Those  who  study  German 
do  all  the  work  required  of  the  purely  English  pupils  and  do  their  Ger- 
man work  besides.  But  how  do  they  accomplish  it?  Simply  enough; 
While  the  English  pupils  are  ha\ing  their  fifteen  or  twenty  miute  periods 
for  study,  the  German  pupil  is  reciting.  In  fact  he  recites  all  the  time. 
And  right  here  comes  in  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  study.  The 
child  from  the  very  beginning  becomes  accustomed  to  study  at  home. 
To  be  sure  he  does  not  have  much  to  do  at  first,  but  it  does  not  take 
much  to  form  a  habit  in  a  child;  and  as  more  time  is  required,  more  is 
cheerfully  given.  Thus  when  he  enters  the  high  school,  where  several 
hours  hard  study  are  daily  required,  he  discovers  no  change.  He  is 
accustomed  to  it  and  goes  steadily  on,  while  some  of  his  more  easy- 
going English  classmates  complain  and  fall  behind.  And  this  habit  of 
work  benefits  him  not  only  in  school,  but  in  all  his  after  life.  This 
industry  and  appreciation  of  the  value  of  time  are  of  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  great  value  to  him  as  anything  else  he  may  have  learned.  Teach  a 
boy  to  work,  to  employ  his  time,  and  he  will  do  the  rest  himself.  But 
some  of  you  may  feel  that  the  child  is  overworked.  And  yet  I  cannot 
believe  the  superintendents  and  teachers  will  think  this.  If  you  were 
an  audience  of  parents,  such  a  protest  might  possibly  be  expected.  But 
I  sincerely  believe  that  the  children  of  our  public  schools,  at  least  to 
the  high  school,  are  not  only  not  overworked  but  are  sadly  underworkcni, 
and  that  habits  of  idleness  are  fornied  which  are  far  reaching  in  their 
pernicious  effects.  One  reason  for  this  belief,  and  it  is  a  very  strong 
reason,  is  that  one-third  of  the  children  of  our  city  are  spending,  on  Jin 
average,  two  hours  a  day  more  in  work  than  the  remaining  two-thirds. 
The  majority,  then,  fail  to  use  and  thus  misue  two  hours  a  day.  This  is 
an  important  fact  and  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

But  what,  after  all,  has  the  German  pupil  learned?  What  knowledge 
has  he  acquired?  At  the  end  of  eight  years  he  can  speak  German 
readily,  write  it  more  readily,  read  it  most  readjly.  He  has  had  a  taste 
of  the  world's  best  literature  in  the  language  in  which  it  was  written. 
Schiller  and  Goethe  are  open  to  him.  Not  the  Schiller  and  Goethe  of  the 
English  speaking  man,  but  the  Schiller  and  Goethe  of  the  German, — not 
a  shade  of  thought  lost. 

No  one  w^ould  doubt  that  his  commercial  value  is  increased.  He  .is 
worth  more  to  himself  and  to  his  employer  in  a  business  way.  But  more 
than  this  and  far  above  it  is  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  exultation, 
or  exaltation  let  me  rather  say,  of  having  conquered  another  language^ 
of  having  unlocked  the  store-houses  of  other  minds  find  of  having  made 
the  dumb  to  speak.  This  is  certainly  an  advantage,  some  one  may  say; 
but  what  has  the  pupil  lost?  What  has  he  failed  to  learn  that  he  would 
have  known  had  he  not  taken  the  German?     Nothing.     Absolutely  noth- 
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ing!    This  knowledge  is  simply  the  apparent  part  of  the  net  proceeds 
of  those  two  hours  a  day  for  eight  years. 

But  he  may  forget.  True!  he  may.  I  have  forgotten  much  of  my  Latin 
and  more  of  my  Greek,  and' I  say  it  without  hesitation  or  embarrassment. 
I  have  not  been  using  them  and  have  been  obliged  to  neglect  them.  And 
you,  my  classical  friend,  have  forgotten  your  science,  if  you  had  any, 
and  your  mathematics.  But  we  have  not  lost,  and  we  shall  never  lose, 
the  culture  derived  from  their  study.  I  said  a  moment  since,  "my 
Latin,"  "your  mathematics,"  and  there  is  a  wonderful  truth  in  those 
terms.  They  are  ours.  We  may  never  own  a  foot  of  ground  or  a  share 
of  stock,  but  the  Latin  is  ours,  the  mathematics  ours,  none  the  less  that 
other  thousands  claim  the  same.  It  is  only  with  knowledge  that  com- 
munity of  ownership  is  highly  desirable.  So  this  pupil  knows  much 
about  German  and  so  more  about  English.  No  one  ever  became  the 
master  of  any  language  by  the  study  of  that  language  alone.  For  years 
he  has  been  balancing  the  German  with  the  English,  comparing  and 
contrasting  them,  to  the  better  understanding  of  both.  Then,  when  the 
high  school  work  begins,  I  found  what  was  to  be  expected.  That  the 
pupil  who  had  studied  the  German  was  the  better  all-round  pupil.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise? 

Financially  it  is  no  more  expensive,  beyond  a  reader  for  each  grade 
and  a  few  inexpensive  supplementary  readers  for  the  higher  grades.  It 
does  not  cost  Saginaw  W.  S.  flOO  a  year;  no  more  teachers  are  hired. 
Just  as  the  pupil  does  his  German  work  extra,  so  his  teacher  does  her 
German  teaching  extra.  In  some  cities,  as  in  Milwaukee,  special  teach- 
ers are  employed  at  large  salaries,  as  in  music  and  drawing,  in  the 
endeavor  to  secure  better  teachers.  But  it  is  not  more  diflBcult  to  secure 
competent  teachers  in  this  department  than  in  the  E}nglish  department, 
though  the  work  is  heavier  and  the  compensation  no  larger. 

There  are  some  great  advantages  in  our  plan.  The  teacher  is  with  the 
pupils  constantly,  and  thus  knows  the  capacities  and  needs  of  the  ehild 
and  through  the  different  studies  can  be  constai^Hy  making  clear  the 
idioms  and  peculiarities  of  both  the  English  and  the  German. 

But  are  not  most  of  those  who  study  German  of  German  parentage? 
Do  they  not  then  learn  German  more  easily?  Would  they  not  have 
learned  it  anyway?  To  the  first  two  questions  I  answer  yes,  though 
with  some  modification  in  the  second  case.  Many  pupils  have  learned 
a  dialect  and  that  corrupted,  so  the  teacher  can  not  understand  them 
nor  can  they  understand  the  teacher.  These  have  to  learn  two  new 
languages,  the  English,  and  the  German  of  the  schools  and  of  literature; 
yet  they  doubtless  accustom  themselves  to  the  pronounciation  more 
easily  than  the  children  of  English  speaking  parents.  But  the  answer 
to  the  third  question  is,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  "No."  Some  parents, 
especially  the  better  educated,  are  careful  to  teach  their  own  language 
to  their  children;  but  the  most  will  learn  only  the  English.  There  is  a 
large  number  of  people,  well  meaning,  but  mistaken,  who  say  that  is 
right.  One  national  language!  America  for  Americans!!  Hurrah!!! 
I  fully  believe  in  Americans  for  America,  but  I  plead  for  the  highest  pos- 
sible intelligence.  A  man  is  not  less  an  American  because  he  has 
mastered  German.  He  can  withdraw  his  allegiance  from  the  German 
emperor  without  turning  his  back  upon  the  language  and  literature  of 
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the  fatherland.  The  very  existence  of  a  popular  government  depends 
upon  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  in  its  voter,  and  this  must  be  through 
universal  education  of  no  mean  degree  or  through  the  disfranchisement 
of  a  large  part  through  an  educational  requirement.  The  former  is 
morally  and  ethically  higher,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  also  the  best  states- 
manship. 

The  German  people  are  wiser  than  we  in  this  matter.  Surely  Germany 
has  more  to  fear  from  the  inculcation  of  our  republican  ideas  into  the 
minds  of  her  people  than  has  the  United  States  that  German  institu- 
tions shall  gain  a  foothold  here,  and  yet  Germany  teaches  English  in  her 
public  schools  and,  if  not  English,  then  Latin  or  French,  and  for 
their  disciplinary  and  pedagogical  value.  We  do  feel,  however,  that  the 
German  idea  of  introducing  Latin  before  French,  while  logically  right, 
is  pedagogically  very  wrong. 

The  pupils,  then,  can  do  this  work  and  can  do  it  whether  of  German 
extraction  or  not.  This  is  not  theory  but  a  fact  established  by  a  multi- 
tude of  cases.  They  are  as  healthy  and  as  happy  as  those  who  have 
done  less.  They  are  in  every  way  better  fitted  for  what  the  future  may 
have  in  store  for  them.  Then  why  not  provide  it  for  all,  since  it  has 
shown  itself  to  be  so  valuable  to  the  few? 

There  is  another  phase  to  this  question.  It  is  not  only  "Can  such  a 
study  be  better  taught  in  the  high  school,"  but  "Can  it  be  taught  at  all 
in  the  grades?"  It  is  only  the  fortunate  few,  one  or  two  per  cent,  who  com- 
plete the  high  school  course.  This  has  received  attention,  and  yet  very 
few  would  want  to  say  that  the  grades  now  do  all  that  it  is  possible  to 
do  for  that  vast  army  of  children  who  "leave  school." 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  I  conclude  that  it  is  desirable  to  begin  Ger- 
man below  the  high  school ;  not  however  in  the  grammar  grades,  but  in 
the  primary  grades,  beginning  with  grade  one. 


DISCUSSION. 

H.  R.  Pattengill: 

Speaking  upon  these  questions,  I  shaU  confine  myself  to  one  or  two  topics  and 
the  emphasizing  of  some  things  which  have  been  already  said.  You  will  notice 
that  this  program  has  made  no  provision  under  this  head  for  a  talk  concerning 
the  substitution  in  these  grades  of  certain  sciences  that  are  usually  relegated  to 
the  high  school  course.  We  have  had  the  question  of  Latin,  the  question  of 
mathematics,  and  the  question  of  German  in  the  grammar  grades,  but  not  much 
has  been  said  concerning  the  sciences  in  those  grades.  I  understand  tliat,  in 
making  out  the  general  subjects,  science  was  ruled  out;  probably  it  was  not  put  on 
the  program  because  it  was  supposed  that  people  had  decided  it  was  right  to 
have  it,  and  that  it  is  in  use  in  the  larger  number  of  schools.  I  can  remember 
twenty-one  years  ago  at  a  convention  of  this  sort,  when  that  very  question  came 
up  for  the  first  time,  an  animated  debate  was  held;  and,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
the  larger  number  of  superintendents  then  present  were  utterly  opposed  to  the 
teaching  of  any  of  those  sciences  in  any  grades  below  the  high  school.  They 
have  given  way  to  that  largely  and  now  see  that,  in  order  to  train  Tom  to  do 
bis  thinking  on  his  own  book  and  observe  carefully  and  record  correctly,  nothing 
can  exceed  good  scientific  instruction  in  the  earlier  grades.  Not  that  they  are 
simply  to  load  them  with  facts  concerning  these  things,  but  they  are  to  be  so 
trained  in  these  elementary  grades  that  they  shall  acquire  thorough  habits  of 
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study  in  scientific  ways,  that  it  shall  be  of  assistance  to  them  when  they  come 
to  take  up  those  studies  in  the  high  school. 

If  I  understand  at  all  the  suggestions  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten 
and  Fifteen  In  suggesting  that  these  studies  be  put  in  the  earlier  grades,  it  is 
not  that  the  child  shall  know  mere  facts  concerning  these  things;  but  that  in  the 
study  of  these  facts  he  shall,  in  these  elementary  grades,  in  this  elementary  way, 
acquire  habits  of  study  that  shall  be  of  assistance  to  him,  and  shall  be  the  same 
kind  of  habits  of  study  that  are  necessary  for  pursuing  those  studies  in  the  high 
school.  He  needs  to  observe  carefully;  he  needs  to  record  correctly,  fearlessly,  and 
exactly;  to  state  the  thing  clearly.  All  these  should  be  taught  in  the  primary 
grades  and  in  the  grammar  grades;  Just  so  I  believe  in  putting  the  stady  of 
science  in  the  lower  grades,  in  order  that  Tom  may  be  taught  to  reason  and  Judge 
to  a  reasonable  extent. 

Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Outlook,  gave  a  series  of  state- 
ments on  what  might  properly  be  expected  of  the  public  school.  They  were  most 
excellent;  they  were  given  by  a  man  who  has  been  fearless  in  his  criticism  of  the 
schools,  and  who  has  been  helpful  in  his  upbuilding  of  the  schools.  I  shall  not 
take  time  to  speak  of  one  thing  which  I  ought  to  have  called  attention  to  in 
the  primary  section,  the  one  thing  which  he  considered  important,  that  the  teachers 
should  train  the  child  as  early  as  possible  to  reason  and  Judge;  to  detect  false 
reasoning;  to  tell  what  are  the  premises  on  which  he  can  base  his  calculations. 
What  are  the  relations  of  these  and  of  this  truth?  Have  I  a  right  to  say  "there- 
fore?" lu  little  affairs,  gn^owing  along  to  larger  affairs,  the  child  sbonld  thus  be 
early  taught  to  distinguish  between  the  things  happening  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  relation  which  they  sustain  to  each  other  as  cause  and  effect.  Because  two 
things  exist  at  the  same  time,  is  not  necessarily  true  that  the  one  causes  the 
other.  Dr.  Eliot  wished  to  have  the  child  in  the  public  schools  of  America  trained 
by  the  teachers  to  discriminate  carefully  between  those  two  things.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  bringing  down  of  those  studies  will  train  a  vast  nunO)er  of  pupils, 
a  lar^e  per  cent  of  whom  can  never  get  out  of  the  high  school.  Those  pupils  in 
the  grrammar  grade  may  thus  be  taught  the  elementary  principles  of  sturdy  think- 
ing. .  Not  that  we  shall  crowd  the  grrades  with  more  topics,  not  that  we  shall 
try  to  have  the  pupils  scatter  their  knowledge;  but  that  these  studies  shall  take 
the  place  of  others.  Dr.  Eliot  tries  to  lead  us  to  train  the  child  not  to  study 
figures  so  much  as  to  study  the  relation,  the  length  and  breadth  and  width  and 
height  and  ratio,  that  exists  between  this  line  and  this  line,  leaving  the  child 
to  give  the  real  conclusion  and  the  relation  sustaned  to  each  other.  In  this  way 
the  child  is  taught  true  mathematics;  and  yet  it  can  be  done  at  a  time  when  he 
shall  not  be  crowded  with  a  great  many  things  that  he  will  forget  by-and-by. 
Instead  of  putting  on  that  much  extra,  we  put  in  place  that  which  is  better. 
You  and  I  will  remember  how  we  used  to  sit  in  that  old  school  house,  delighted 
to  cipher  on  those  knots  and  problems  in  "miscellaneous"  examples  that  were 
algebra  examples.  We  were  made  to  study  long  on  them  when  six  weeks  of 
study  in  algebra,  a  little  later,  would  have  straightened  the  kinks  out  of  nearly 
all  of  those  knots. 

I  have  been  in  my  Journeys  throughout  this  State  in  many  schools  where  they 
have  been  trying  to  get  geometry  in  the  lower  gn^ades,  in  some  where  they  have 
been  trying  to  put  algebra,  and  in  a  very  few  where  they  were  trying  to  put 
Latin,  and  quite  a  large  number  where  they  were  trying  to  put  the  sciences  and 
German  also  in  the  lower  grades.  I  have  taken  pains  where  I  have  Ktruck  such 
classes  In  the  7th  and  8th  grades  to  go  quietly  about  the  school  room  nnd  visit 
with  each  pupil.  I  would  ask  the  pupil  "Do  you  really  like  the  study  of  ilgebra?" 
I  should  say  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  that  I  have  asked  out  of  four  hundred 
pupils  have  said  "Yes."  I  do  not  ask  them  to  put  up  their  hands  In  the  presence 
of  the  teachers.  I  have  not  taken  that  plan;  I  have  taken  the  individual  plan. 
Nine  out  of  ten  would  say  they  liked  It.  The  next  question  I  put  to  tliem  is, 
"Do  you  think  it  is  doing  you  any  good?"  Well,  I  should  say  probably  half  of  them 
were  led  at  once  to  say,  "I  think  I  understand  arithmetic  better."  Half  of  them 
said  that  they  were  not  able  to  tell  why  they  did  like  it.  The  pupils  who  were 
studying  geometry  were  much  more  enthusiastic  in  regard  to  the  study.  These 
pupils  were  studying  geometry  more  largely  upon  the  line  of  doing  than  of  theory. 
These  pupils  all  said,  when  asked  why  they  liked  it,  "It  helps  me  to  under- 
stand mensuration  better."  I  speak  of  these  things  because  this  is  the 
practical  side  of  it.     I  find,  in  the  study  of  mathematics— in  geometry  and  Id 
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algebra— that  the  pupils  as  a  rule  have  enjoyed  that  work  and  have  given  a 
satisfactory  reason  to  me  showing  that  they  know  why  they  like  It. 

1  have  visited  the  schools  in  Saginaw  County  because  I  was  asked  to  go  and 
see  whether  it  was  safe  to  pay  the  public  school  money  to  those  schools.  I  went 
out  and  spent  two  days  riding  through  the  county  of  Saginaw,  dropping  into 
these  various  schools  in  those  German  townships  where  the  schools  were  con- 
ducted one-half  day  purely  German  and  one-half  day  English,  and,  to  »nake  u  long 
story  short,  my  conclusion  was  that,  in  those  schools  where  they  had  one-half 
day  German  and  one-half  English,  the  pupils  could  write  and  read  and  spell  much 
better;  indeed,  they  were  better  In  their  English  speller  and  writer  Ihan  were  the 
schools  that  spent  their  whole  time  in  English.  I  really  think  there  is  sonuahing 
in  this.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  believe  in  crowding  the  course  of  studies, 
but  would  enrich  it  instead.  Let  the  child  study  mathematics,  relations  of  quan- 
tities, rather  than  mere  figures  and  numbers. 

I>B.  B.  A.  Hinsdale: 

I  wish  to  say  in  the  first  place  that  I  doubt  If  it  would  be  i>ossible  for  the 
teachers  of  Michigan,  at  the  present  time,  to  discuss  more  practical  pedagogical 
questions  than  those  that  are  covered  by  the  pro^^ram  of  the  morninir.  The 
subjects  are  important  without  respect  to  the  particular  views  that  we  may  enter- 
tain with  regard  to  them.  In  the  second  place,  let  me  say  that  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  what  has  been  presented  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  taken  part 
In  the  discussion,  and  that  I  have  risen  to  my  feet  for  the  puri>ose  nf  direcilng 
attention  to  certain  parts  of  the  subject  that  should,  as  I  think,  be  considered  more 
fully. 

We  may  divide  the  people  that  are  educated  In  the  schools  of  the  country  into 
two  classes.  First,  there  Is  the  multitude,  who  go  to  the  common  schools  or  to 
other  similar  schools,  until  they  reach  the  ages  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  or  fourteen, 
and  then  disappear  from  the  schools  forever.  This  is  by  far  ilie  largest  of  tiie 
three  classes.  In  the  second  place,  there  are  those  that  receive  this  education  and 
also  receive  one,  two,  three,  or  four  years  of  education  in  the  public  high  schools 
or  in  other  schools  that  furnish  similar  instruction.  This  division  is  the  second 
in  size  in  the  whole  army.  Thirdly,  there  are  those  who  receive  not  cmly  this 
primary  and  secondary  instruction,  but  who  spend  several  years  in  colleges  and 
universities  in  addition.  This  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  divisions.  We  all 
recognize  the  facts  that  I  have  stated,  and  think  that  this  is  a  very  desirable  state 
of  affairs.  What  I  mean  is  this:— we  all  believe  that  the  masses  of  the  people 
should  receive  as  large  a  measure  of  elementary  instruction  as  they  do  actually 
receive  at  the  present  time,  and  even  more  and  better  instruction;  we  believe 
that  it  is  desirable  for  as  large  a  number  of  our  young  people  as  possible  to 
attend  the  secondary  schools  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  ralirible  instrncTion 
and  discipline  that  those  schools  confer;  and,  finally,  we  have  .ill  j?ome  suitable 
measure  and  appreciation  of  the  value  to  society  of  that  smallest  division  of  our 
people  who  receive  the  advantages  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  I  hope 
there  is  no  difl^erence  of  opinion  among  us  with  respect  to  these  matters. 

Now  I  want  to  propound  a  question.  It  is  this:  Do  the  youth  that  reach  these 
several  stages  of  advancement  all  need  the  same  kind  of  schooling,  as  far  as 
they  gov  To  put  the  question  in  another  form,— Is  the  instruction  that  is  best  for 
the  children  who  attend  school  until  they  are  twelve  or  fourteen  yoars  of  age 
also  best,  up  to  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  for  those  that  go  on  to  the  end 
of  the  high  school  course?  And  is  the  instruction  that  is  best  for  iliose  who  take 
the  high  school  course  and  go  no  further  also  best,  for  the  same  number  of  years, 
for  those  that  go  to  the  colleges  and  universities. 

The  central  question  that  Is  involved  here  is  of  very  great  importance;  and  I, 
for  one,  should  be  very  glad  to  have  a  time  set  when  It  could  be  more  thoroughly 
discussed  by  the  teachers  and  educators  of  Michigan  than  It  ever  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  past.  I  have  some  ideas  in  regard  to  it,  but  cannot  take  time  to 
expound  them  this  morning.  I  do,  however,  wish  to  state  one  fact,  which  it 
seems  to  me  it  Is  very  important  that  we  should  all  grasp,  l^ere  is  no  diflPerence 
of  opinion,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  competent  to  form 
a  sound  judgment  upon  the  subject  with  reference  to  the  reality  of  this  fact. 
Please  to  lay  aside  your  United  States  complacency  and  your  Michigan  com- 
placency, and  for  the  time  banish  the  Stars  and  Stripes  from  your  memory,  in 
order  that  you  may  grrasp  this  one  thing  If,  indeed,  you  have  not  already  grasped  It; 
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namely,— the  German  boy,  the  French  boy,  and  the  English  boy,  who  has  recelred 
the  bear  Instruction  that  Is  provided  In  the  schools  of  those  three  countries,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  is,  scholastically  speaking,  two  years  in  advance 
of  the  American  boy  of  equal  age.  This  is  simply  a  fact.  Is  it  a  fact  of  any  value? 
Is  it  a  fact  of  any  pedagogical  importance,  or  had  we  better  ignore  It?  Or,  on 
the  other  hand,  bad  we  better  inquire  concerning  the  cause  of  this  fact,  and  ask 
whether  this  is  a  desirable  state  of  things?  I  think  it  is  true  that  the  average 
American  boy  has  more  of  a  certain  practical  ability,  that  he  has  more  power 
to  come  down  on  his  feet  in  the  world,  that  he  knows  more  in  one  sense  of  the 
term,  than  the  German  or  French  boy;  but  most  certainly  he  is  scholastically  his 
inferior.  I  ask  again  whether  we  should  be  satisfied  with  the  existing  state  of 
affairs  or  is  it  important  that  we  should  inquire  why  our  pupils  at  this  age  are 
behind  the  pupils  of  France,  Germany,  and  England?  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  should  ascertain,  if  possible,  why  our  boys  lag  behind  in  this  competition. 
I  cannot  take  time  to  discuss  the  subject  or  to  offer  any  suggestions,  except  to 
say  that  the  subject  is  very  closely  connected  with  the  question  whether  the 
school  that  is  best  for  the  boy  who  goes  to  school  only  to  the  age  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  is  also  best  for  the  boy  that  goes  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  also  best 
for  the  pupil  who  goes  on  to  the  end  of  the  college  course. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  what  has  been  said  about  introducing  German, 
Latin,  and  science  into  the  elementary  schools.  With  regard  to  Latin  I  have  a 
word  or  two  to  say  myself.  1  am  not  aware  that  any  advocate  of  putting  Latin 
in  the  grammar  grades  favors  making  it  compulsory  in  any  sense;  it  is  to  be 
voluntary,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Those  students  that  select  the  Latin  in  the 
elementary  grades  are  students  that  have  their  eye  on  the  high  school,  and  a 
large  number  of  them  on  the  college  or  the  university.  This  is  the  plan  that  was 
inaugurated  last  year  in  the  schools  of  Chicago.  Nobody  thinks  it  would  be  well 
to  teach  Latin  to  pupils  who  are  going  to  leave  school  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen.  But,  if  we  can  separate  with  some  degrree  of  certainty  a  considerable 
number  of  pupils  who  are  going  to  college,  from  the  whole  mass  of  pupils,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  grades,  is  it  desirable  that  we  shall  do  so  and 
begin  to  teach  them  Latin?  I  should  like  to  hear  that  question  discussed.  I 
will  not  say  that  my  mind  is  made  up  about  it;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  do  that  thing,  or  something  like  it,  provided  we  ever  bring 
our  American  boys  up  to  the  point  where  they  equal  the  French,  German,  and 
English  boys  in  respect  to  scholarship.  No  doubt,  there  are  administrative  diffi- 
culties in  the  way.  Society  is  not  so  thoroughly  satisfied  here  as  it  is  in  Germany 
or  France;  It  Is  not  so  easy  to  tell  what  children  will  go  to  college  and  what  will 
not.  Still,  I  think  it  would  be  possible  to  segregate  a  certain  number  who  will 
probably  go  to  high  school  and  college,  and  begin  at  an  earlier  stage  to  prepare 
them  for  their  special  college  work. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  fact  of  history  that  is  of  some  importance. 
The  great  intellectual  revival  of  the  world,  four  or  five  hundred  years  ago,  began 
with  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  and  not  with  the  study  of  science  or  modem 
literature.  There  was  then  little  science  and  still  less  modem  literature,  as  we  use 
that  expression.  This  great  revival  did  not  begin  with  the  study  of  nature;  it 
l>egan  rather  with  the  study  of  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  resolutions  of  men 
which  had  come  down  to  the  modern  world  from  the  ancient  world  in  the  form 
of  literature.  Is  there  any  meaning  In  the  fact  that  ancient  thought  generated 
modern  thought,  and  that,  in  a  sense,  the  old  literatures  are  the  mothers  of 
modem  science?  I  ask  these  questions,  but  do  not  pause  to  answer  them.  I  am 
no  classical  bigot,  and  have  no  patience  with  the  classical  bigot;  but  neither,  Mr. 
President,  have  I  more  patience  with  the  anti-classical  bigot. 

Prof.  F.  Lutz  of  Albion: 

I  am  not  a  teacher  of  the  ancient  classics,  yet  I  am  unutterably  thankful  for 
the  discipline  I  received  from  their  study.  This  Is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
advantages  and  benefits  derived  from  a  proper  study  of  the  classics,  but  let  the 
antagonists  of  classical  learning  see  how  different  the  modem  literatures  would 
be  If  all  classical  references  were  omitted;  and  let  us  Imagine,  if  the  Greek 
terras  for  inventions,  for  sciences,  for  discoveries,  for  medical  terms,  were  to  be 
diftcarded,  what  modern  language  would  step  In  to  perform  the  same  office? 

This  Is  the  age  of  science,  and  science  deals  with  observation,  experimentation, 
reasoning  and  Judgment,  and  conclusions;  but  not  all  observation,  experimentation, 
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reasoning  and  Judgment,  and  conclusions,  are  confined  to  the  study  of  sciences. 
These  days  when  memory  is  at  a  discount,  men  that  have  never  seriously  studied 
languages  would  call  the  study  of  languages  a  mere  cramming,  or  process  of 
memory.  But  let  us  see  what  part  memory  plays  when  you  translate,  read,  think, 
and  speak  in  a  foreign  language.  Does  one  call  it  memory  when  a  pupil  guesses, 
from  his  limited  vocabulary,  the  meaning  of  hitherto  unknown  words?  Is  it  not 
rather  reasoning  of  the  keenest  sort?  Is  it  memory  when  he  is  able  to  select 
the  proper  shade  of  meaning  in  translation?  Does  Longfellow's  translation  of 
Dante's  Divine  Comedy  imply  nothing  but  memory? 

I  am  convinced  not  only  from  observation  and  personal  experience,  but  also 
from  experiments  carried  on  with  my  daughters,  that  the  early  study  of  foreign 
languages  is  best;  that  it  broadens  the  mind  in  a  marvelous  manner,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  untold  blessings  resulting  from  a  knowledge  of  other  languages.  A 
man  with  the  gift  of  languages  and  the  experience  of  travel  is  rarely  bigoted  and 
narrow— for  he  can  read,  understand,  and  think  the  thoughts  of  the  master  minds 
of  other  nations,  and  so  does  not  fall  into  the  error  of  thinking  that  his  own  nation 
has  the  sole  monopoly  of  all  good  things. 

SuPT.  F.  A.  Hathaway  of  Flint: 

Just  a  word  or  two.  I  am  sure  we  were  all  very  glad  to  hear  Dr.  Hinsdale's 
discussion  of  this  question;  he  always  speaks  to  the  point.  He  made  the  state- 
ment that  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  German  or  French  boy  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  is  at  least  two  years  In  advance  of  the  American  boy  at  the  same 
age.  The  Doctor  says  there  is  no  need  of  discussing  that  question.  Then  he 
asks  us  in  the  same  breath  to  lay  aside,  in  our  discussion  of  this  question,  our 
self-complacency,  and  also  to  lay  aside  the  American  flag.  That  signifies  some- 
thing, and  to  my  mind  the  question  comes,  **Is  it  necessary,  is  it  best,  to  lay  aside 
all  thought  of  that  flag  and  all  thought  of  the  country,  in  framing  the  educational 
system  of  this  country.  Is  it  not  just  possible  that  this  country  needs  an  educa- 
tional system  of  its  own,  because  it  has  a  peculiar  population?  Is  it  best  to  model 
our  educational  system  over  with  the  peculiar  institutions  of  America  left  out?" 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  question  involved  here  which,  as  teachers,  we  ought 
to  retain  when  we  are  discussing  these  questions. 

One  practical  question  came  to  me  in  connection  with  the  paper  by  Principal 
Sage;  is  It  necessary  to  have  teachers  who  can  teach  both  the  English  and  Ger- 
man in  every  room  in  a  system  of  city  schools.  The  point  involved  with  me 
would  be  this;  you  mjist  give  every  student  the  privilege  of  choosing,  consequently 
each  grade  will  be  represented  In  every  district  in  your  city.  Well  now,  is  it  pos- 
sible In  our  city  schools  to  adopt  that,  or  to  adopt  It  In  any  great  degree?  Can 
we  get  teachers  that  will  do  that;  can  we  get  these  teachers  at  once?  Then  again, 
Is  this  not  the  condition  of  affairs  of  which  Mr.  Pattengill  spoke,  that  there  they 
have  a  strong  German  population  which  makes  that  condition  of  the  public 
schools  possible?  Is  not  that,  however,  a  local  condition?  Would  that  condition 
be  the  same  In  your  town;  Is  It  the  same  In  my  town?  These  questions  come 
to  me  as  I  was  listening  to  the  paper  and  the  discussions. 

SuPT.  Jennings  of  Grand  Rapids: 

I  did  not  get  the  same  Idea  that  Brother  Hathaway  gets  In  speaking  of  laying 
aside  the  American  flag.  I  think  that  was  only  relative  to  this  one  point,  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  truth  whether  the  German  boy  and  the  French  boy  are  ahead  of 
all  American  boys;  and  we  want  to  get  rid  of  all  prejudice  to  ascertain  that  fact. 
I  do  not  understand  that  any  one  has  advocated  that  we  shall  lay  aside  our 
national  institutions  and  model  our  educational  systems  upon  that  of  Germany 
or  France.    I  certainly  did  not  get  the  same  Idea  that  the  speaker  did. 
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SYSTE>MS. 

8UPT.   A.    8.   WHITNEY,    8A0INAW,   B.   8. 

It  is  evident  to  all  that  anything  like  an  exhaustive  exposition  of  the 
likenesses  and  differences  between  the  German  school  system  and  our 
own,  in  the  time  necessarily  limited  to  this  topic,  is  absolutely  impossi- 
ble. It  has  seemed  best,  therefore,  to  confine  my  attention  very  largely 
to  that  feature  which  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  a  comparative  study  of 
educational  systems;  viz.,  to  organization. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  German  Em- 
pire is  composed  of  twenty-six  states  and  three  free  cities;  that  these 
separate  states  are  ruled  by  kings,  grand  dukes,  dukes,  princes,  and  their 
respective  representative  assemblies,  just  as  our  states  are  ruled  by  gov- 
ernors and  legislatures;  and  that,  by  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
establishing  the  empire,  these  separate  states  reserved  to  themselves 
distinct  and  independent  control  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  education. 
They  do  not  even  possess  a  recognized  advisory  head,  such  as  w^e  have  in 
our  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  Each  state  is  absolutely 
free  to  organize  and  administer  its  school  affairs  in  whatsoever  man- 
ner it  deems  fit.  There  is,  however,  a  committee  (Reichs-Schulkommis- 
sion)  of  six,  appointed  by  the  empire  to  inspect  the  higher  schools  with  a 
view  of  determining  whether  the  character  of  the  instruction  is  of  suffic- 
iently high  grade  to  warrant  the  government  in  admitting  the  students 
coming  therefrom  into  the  class  required  to  perform  but  one  year's 
military  service.  It  has  no  power  to  correct  or  to  change  existing  con- 
ditions, but  simply  to  inspect  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  general 
government,  for  purposes  just  stated. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  absolute  independence,  there  is  a  very 
much  higher  degree  of  uniformity  among  the  school  systems  of  the 
various  German  states  than  among  those  of  this  country.  This  is  due 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  Germany  is  an  old,  thoroughly  developed,  and 
highly  organized  country,  and  in  part  to  the  further  fact  that  there  is  no« 
state  w^hich  exerts  such  an  overtowering  influence  on  this  country  as- 
Prussia  does  upon  Germany.  In  the  matter  of  population  alone.  New 
York  has  only  about  one-twelfth  of  our  census  enrollment,  while  Prussia 
possesses  about  three-fifths  of  that  of  Germany.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  this  inequality,  any  material  change  in  the  schools  of  Prussia 
soon  finds  its  way  into  all  the  other  states  of  the  empire. 

But  to  return  to  organization  more  specifically.  It  may  be  stated  in 
this  connection  that  accurate  and  reliable  information  relative  to  school? 
affairs  is  difficult  to  secure,  as  there  exists  no  such  wealth  of  printed^ 
reports  as  obtains  in  this  country.  The  cause  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.. 
The  schools  receive  all  their  authority  from  a  higher  power  and  are- 
responsible  only  to  a  higher  power;  in  consequence,  it  is  not  essential 
that  the  people  be  enlightened  on  school  matters  to  such  an  extent  as  is 
true  with  us  where  exactly  opposite  conditions  prevail.  Nevertheless, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  by  means  of  the  accompanying  charts,  accur^ 
ately  to  represent  the  various  classes  of  schools  and  their  characteristic 
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coarses  of  study  in  such  manner  as  to  give  a  clear  conception  of  the 
peculiar  working  of  the  German  system  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  furnish 
a  basis  for  easy  comparison  with  our  own.  It  must  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  while  the  terms  employed  to  represent  these  various  classes 
are  general  in  character,  those  used  to  designate  the  higher  schools  are 
more  distinctively  Prussian  and  those  to  designate  the  peoples'  schools 
more  distinctively  Saxon,  the  peoples'  schools  of  Prussia  being  free  and^ 
<:onsequently,  devoid  of  sharp  distinctions. 

In  the  above  chart,  the  lines  are  designed  to  indicate  the  years  of 
school ;  those  at  the  left  the  higher  schools,  and  those  at  the  right  the  peo- 
pies'  schools.  The  terms  at  the  left  indicate  the  various  grades  of  the 
higher  schools,  while  the  grades  of  the  peoples'  schools  at  the  right  are 
designated  the  same  as  ours,  except  in  reverse  order.  The  three  con- 
tinuous lines  at  the  bottom  indicate  that  all  pupils  are  expected  to  attend 
one  common  school — the  peoples'  schools — for  three  years,  as  a  general 
elementary  preparation,  before  choosing  special  lines  of  work  in  some 
one  of  the  higher  schools.  The  short  lines  rising  from  these  basic  lines 
represent  the  schools  designated  by  their  names  at  the  top. 

The  Gymnasium,  Realgymnasium,  and  Oberrealschule  correspond,  in 
the  main,  to  the  classical,  Latin,  and  scientific  courses  of  our  best  high 
schools;  the  Pro-gymnasium,  Real-progymnasium,  and  Realschule  act  as 
mere  feeders  to  these,  and  are  found  only  in  smaller  cities  and  in  sparsely 
settled  districts  of  larger  cities.  These  schools  are  not  simply  different 
courses  of  study  in  the  same  building,  as  is  true  in  our  regularly  organ- 
ized high  schools,  but  are  distinct  schools  in  separate  buildings  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  city;  they  are  open  only  to  boys. 

The  higher  girls'  school  is  the  only  one  of  its  class,  and  corresponds 
to  the  modern  language  course  of  our  best  high  schools.  The  oppor- 
tunities offered  for  scholastic  training  are  far  inferior  to  those  provided 
for  the  boys  from  our  point  of  view.  There  is,  however,  a  Girls'-Gymnas- 
ium  in  Berlin  which  affords  advantages  similar  to  those  possessed  by  the 
boys,  except  that  it  doi^s  not  carry  with  it  any  of  the  university  privileges. 
Two  other  similar  institutions  are  in  process  of  establishment  in  other 
parts  of  the  countrj^;  but  at  present  there  is  no  indication  of  the  imme- 
diate adoption  of  the  plan  as  a  part  of  the  general  system. 

The  peoples'  schools  correspond,  in  general,  to  our  grades  below  the 
high  school.  In  Saxony  and  several  other  provinces  they  an*  divided, 
according  to  the  amount  of  tuition  paid,  into  three  distinct  classes  as  ' 
indicated  on  the  chart.  The  course  of  studv  for  the  Rezirksschule  and 
Biirgerschule  is  precisely  the  same,  while  the  Hoher-Burgerschule  has  the 
addition  of  one  or  two  modern  languages.  The  sexes  are  taught  separ- 
ately, though  in  the  same  buildings;  in  the  country  th(*y  are  taught  inr 
mixed  classes  for  economical  reasons. 

In  addition  to  these  general  classe*s,  there  are  a  large  number  of 
private,  technological,  and  Forthnildung  schools.  The  first  two  of  the^e 
are  well  understood,  but  the  function  of  the  hist  is  iK»culiar  to  Germany. 
Its  aim  is  to  give  pupils  a  H]M»(ial  technical  tniining  for  the  varioim 
occupations  upon  which  they  may  wish  to  cuter,  l)0  it  in  F^nglish,  French, 
commercial  arithmetic,  bo()k-k(^*ping,  clerkships,  or  handiwork  of  aH' 
kinds.  These  schools  are  held  from  7  to  \)  p.  ni.,  Mondays,  Tueisdays; 
Thursdays,  and  Fndays;  and  from  8  to  12,  Sundays.    All  boys  are  cdiri-* 
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pelled  tp  attend  two  of  these  sessions.    In  some  places  the  Sunday 
sessions  are  omitted. 

In  connection  with  this  brief  exposition  of  the  plan  of  organization, 
it  may  be  worthy  of  further  note: 

1.  That  while  the  specified  system  contemplates  all  pupils  pursuing 
one  general  elementary  course  of  study  for  three  years  before  choosing 
their  special  lines,  it  results  very  differently  in  actual  practice.  Owing 
to  caste,  the  great  mass  of  pupils  entering  these  higher  schools  are  either 
prepared  in  private  schools  or  in  preparatory  schools  (Vorschulen)  estab- 
lished directly  in  connection  with  some  one  of  these  higher  schools,  as 
is  shown  on  the  charts  representing  the  coui'ses  of  study  for  Gymnasium 
and  Realgymnasium. 

2.  That  the  responsibility  of  choosing  a  life's  work  falls  very  largely  on 
the  parent,  as  the  decision  must  be  made  long  before  a  child  is  old  enough 
to  have  developed  any  special  tastes,  or  exhibited  any  special  predilec- 
tions,— at  the  end  of  his  third  year  of  school.  The  Gyiynasium  opens  to 
the  students  all  offices  of  state  and  all  departments  of  the  University, 
including  medicine,  law,  and  theology;  the  Realgymnasium,  fewer  offices 
of  state  and  only  the  departments  of  mathematics,  science,  and  modern 
philology  in  the  University;  the  Oberrealschule,  the  minor  offices  and 
the  departments  of  mathematics  and  science  in  the  University.  Which 
shall  be  chosen?  The  problem  is  not  so  difficult  as  appears  at  first 
sight,  on  account  of  the  highly  stratified  status  of  existing  society.  A 
child  is  born  in  a  certain  class,  educated  along  certain  lines,  and  fol- 
lows the  footsteps  of  his  father  to  a  much  more  marked  degree  than  in 
this  country.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  strong  movement  in  favor  of  fixing 
the  line  of  demarcation  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  year  of  school,  on  the 
ground  that  three  years  are  not  adequate  to  form  a  sufficiently  broad 
basis  for  special  work;  and  on  the  further  ground  that  much  wiser 
decisions  as  to  peculiar  fitness  of  pupils  for  special  cour&es  could  be 
made  at  that  age  than  result  under  the  present  arrangements. 

3.  That  in  nearly  all  of  the  provinces  save  Prussia,  the  pupils  attend- 
ing the  peoples'  schools  are  required  to  pay  from  one  to  nine  dollars 
tuition  per  year;  in  the  higher  schools  the  tuition  everywhere  ranges 
from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  per  year.  Small  as  this  amount  is,  it  is 
Bo  large  that  it  effectually  separates  the  pupils  attending  the  peoples- 
schools  in  those  provinces  where  tuition  is  exacted,  into  three  distinct 
classes  based  upon  wealth  as  above  stated, — a  most  repugnant  feature. 

Such  being  the  effect  of  the  merely  nominal  tuitions  of  the  peoples' 
schools,  what  results  could  be  expected  from  the  larger  amounts  of  the 
higher  schools?  The  answer  is  self-evident.  The  great  mass  of  pupils 
can  not  afford  to  enter  them,  and,  in  consequence,  are  forever  shut  out 
from  the  offices  of  state,  the  universities,  and  the  learned  professions. 
Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  opportunity  for  the  great  mass  of  poor 
boys  to  rise  above  the  condition  into  which  they  are  bom,  except  through 
scholarships  which  are  of  necessity  exceedingly  rare  in  proportion  to 
the  number  in  attendance  upon  these  lower  schools. 

4.  That  the  G^ermans  base  the  separate  education  of  the  sexes  on 
sdentiflc  and  sociological  grounds.  They  hold  that  a  careful  compara- 
tive study  of  the  various  stages  of  physical  development,  the  right 
adftptation  of  matter  and  method  to  mental  condition,  and  the  proper 
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objective  ends  in  view  in  the  education  of  each  sex,  will  clearly  demon- 
strate the  logic  of  their  position.  Whether  a  minute  investigation  would 
substantiate  the  fullness  of  these  claims  may  be  a  question  for  debate; 
but  that  they  have  much  scientific  data  upon  which  to  found  their 
theories,  he  would  be  rash  indeed  who  would  attempt  to  gainsay. 

5.  That  all  the  teachers  in  the  higher  schools  for  boys  are  men,  and 
those  in  the  higher  schools  for  girls  and  the  peoples'  schools  are  part 
men  and  part  women.  The  ratio  of  men  to  women  in  all  the  schools 
of  the  empire  is  as  eleven  to  one.  This  feature  alone  naturally  precludes 
the  enormous  number  of  changes  which  annually  takes  place  in  our 
teaching  force,  and  thereby  becomes  a  powerful  factor  in  raising  the 
character  of  the  work  to  the  rank  of  a  profession  and  in  bettering  the 
standard  of  teaching  accomplished. 

6.  That  private  schools  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  state  the  same 
as  the  public  schools.  Education  is  regarded  as  too  important  a  factor 
m  national  life  to  be  trusted  to  private  pecuniary  speculations.  In  this 
we  have  much  to  learn. 

The  following  charts  represent  typical  courses  of  study  for  the  variouA 
classes  of  schools,  together  with  the  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted 
to  each  branch: 
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Prom  a  careful  study  of  these  charts  several  observations  will  be 
manifest. 

1.  That,  except  in  few  instances,  daily  recitations  are  not  held  in  each 
of  the  several  branches,  as  is  usual  with  us.  The  Germans  prefer  to  have 
few  long  recitations,  and  then  to  extend  the  time  devoted  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  over  a  longer  period.  It  is  claimed  that  this  very 
materially  reduces  the  tendency  to  *'  cram  "  and  to  emphasize  "  informa- 
tion "  instead  of  "  formation,"  and  also  that  it  gives  more  rightful  recog- 
nition to  time  as  a  vital  factor  in  education. 

2.  That  religion  occupies  an  important  position  on  the  programs  of 
^ach  of  the  schools;  it  is  a  remnant  of  the  time  when  church  and  state 
were  united.  The  instruction  takes  the  form  of  simple  biblical  stories 
in  the  lower  grades,  and  gradually  extends  to  a  careful  study  of  biblical 
and  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  higher  grades. 

3.  That  the  so-called  high  school  studies  are  begun  much  younger  and 
emphasized  to  a  much  greater  degree,  particularly  in  the  line  of  langu- 
age, than  in  this  country.  In  the  Gymnasium,  for  example,  Latin  is 
begun  in  the  fourth  year  and  continued  for  a  total  of  sixty-two  hours, 
and  Greek  in  the  seventh  year  and  continued  for  a  total  of  thirty-six 
hours.  In  this  country  these  studies  are  begun  in  the  ninth  and  eleventh 
jears,  and  continued  for  a  total  of  twenty  and  ten  hours  respectively. 
A  comparison  of  the  modem  language  courses  will  exhibit  equally  strik- 
ing differences. 

4.  That  in  the  higher  girls'  schools  the  classic  languages  are  not 
offered.  Their  courses  of  study  are  designed  to  partake  more  of  the  so- 
called  practical  and  domestic  nature. 

5.  That  the  programme  for  each  school  gives  a  large  amount  of  time  y 
to  gymnastic  training.    This  is  regarded  as  vjital  to  well-rounded  develop-  . 
ment. 

6.  That  the  number  of  recitations  per  week,  as  indicated  at  the  bottom 
of  the  charts,  is  very  much  greater  than  in  our  schools.  Not  a  few  of 
these,  however,  are  "  unprepared  "  lessons. 

In  addition,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  remark, — 

1.  That  the  peoples'  schools  and  the  higher  schools  differ  not  only  in 
the  branches  taught,  but  in  the  character  of  the  instruction  as  well.  The 
former  aims  only  at  the  practical  side,  the  bread  and  butter  side,  while 
the  latter  has  for  its  objective  point  culture  and  discipline.  For  example, 
in  mathematics  the  peoples'  schools  aim  at  such  facility  in  simple  prac- 
tical business  computations  as  the  great  mass  of  pupils  must  needs 
know  in  their  humbler  walks  of  life;  on  the  other  hand,  the  higher 
schools,  not  feeling  the  necessity  of  this  practical  preparation,  enter 
much  earlier  into  the  domain  of  the  abstract,  and  endeavor  to  lay  a 
broad  and  deep  foundation  for  higher  mathematical  and  scientific  study. 

2.  That,  while  the  advantages  for  language  study  are  far  superior  to 
ours,  as  above  stated,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  instruction  in 
science  in  the  upper  grades  is  correspondingly  weak.  Pupils  can  not  do 
everything,  even  in  Germany.  As  a  natural  consequence,  such  magni- 
ficently equipped  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  laboratories  as  our 
schools  everywhere  possess  for  use  of  pupils,  are  unknown  to  them.  Even 
in  one  of  the  most  famous  Normal  schools,  not  a  vestige  of  a  laboratory 
lor  students'  use  could  be  found.    "  Too  much  Latin,  too  much  Greek, 
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no  time  for  science,"  was  the  rather  despondent  reply  of  a  teacher  of 
science  in  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  Gymnasiums  of  (Ger- 
many, to  my  question,  "  Have  you  no  laboratories  for  individual  work  of 
students?" 

3.  That  the  schools  begin  at  seven  o'clock  in  summer  and  eight  o'clock 
in  winter,  and  continue  at  stated  times  during  the  day  and  week,  except 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons,  which  are  regular  half  holidays. 
The  number  of  recitation  periods  per  week  for  the  various  grades  and 
schools,  as  above  stated,  are  indicated  at  the  bottom  of  the  several  charts. 
These  recitation  periods  range  in  length  from  forty-five  to  fifty  minutes 
each,  all  pupils  in  a  room  being  taught  as  one  class;  and  each  period  is 
followed  by  a  recess  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  These  recitation 
periods  are  everywhere  of  the  same  length,  whether  in  the  first  primary 
or  the  University. 

In  conclusion  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that,  while  the  adoption 
by  us  of  the  German  system  or  any  part  of  it,,  in  its  entirety,  would  be  a 
calamity,  a  careful  study  of  its  organization,  administration,  and  spirit 
would  very  materially  aid  in  settling  some  of  the  great  problems  that 
are  now  confronting  the  school  men  of  this  country.  For  certain  it  is 
that  constantly  changing  social  and  industrial  conditions  demand  that 
the  schools  keep  broadly  apace  of  the  times,  if  they  are  to  do  their  best 
work,  render  unto  society  value  received,  and  unto  humanity  its  due. 


COMPARISON  OF  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS. 

8UPT.   J.   H.   KATE,   OADILLAO. 

The  subject  given  me  is  so  large  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to 
do  more  than  notice  the  salient  points  of  the  educational  systems  of 
England  and  the  United  States.  Strictly  speaking,  England  has  no 
one  system  of  education,  but  a  number  of  systems  only  loosely  con- 
nected with  each  other.  Even  the  system  of  elementary  schools  in 
England,  which  corresponds  to  our  American  system  of  common  schools, 
is  really  a  dual  system  as  will  be  shown.  The  school  system  of  England 
is  much  Hke  its  constitution,  an  extending  to  the  masses  of  privileges 
once  enjoyed  only  by  the  classes;  and  only  since  1870  can  there 
be  said  to  have  been  any  system  at  all.  When  the  government  under- 
took to  grapple  with  the  subject  of  education,  the  changes  made  were 
nqt  radical.  It  took  the  germs  of  the  system  then  in  vogue  and,  by  a 
series  of  engraftings,  produced  the  existing  systems  of  elemetary 
schools. 

To  understand  present  conditions,  a  retrospect  will  be  necessary.  The 
development  of  popular  education,  since  the  government  has  taken  any 
part  in  it,  has  been  closely  related  to  political  reforms.  The  year  after 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  saw  the  first  grant  of  public  money  for  elemen- 
tary schools.  The  existing  system  of  elementary  schools  was  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  reform  bill  of  1867.  Previous  to  1870  education  was  fur- 
nished by  the  following  classes  of  schools:  (1)  Parochial  schools  of  the 
Church  of  England  poorly  supplied  with  school  rooms  and  teachers. 
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supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  school  pence.  After  1833 
they  received  their  share  of  the  grants  made  by  the  government.  (2) 
British  schools  which  were  unsectarian  in  character,  but  supported  in 
the  same  way.  (3)  Wesleyan  schools.  (4)  Roman  Catholic  schools.  The 
two  latter  were  supported  in  the  same  way  as  the  others  and  received 
aid  from  government  from  1847  onwards. 

Some  towns  and  cities  like  Bedford,  Manchester,  and  Bury  possessed 
exceptional  educational  advantages  in  the  shape  of  endowed  public 
schools.  These  schools,  generally  termed  grammar  schools,  afforded 
a  good  business  education  or  a  preparation  for  some  college  or  university. 
Endowed  schools  were  scattered  over  the  country,  but  were  secondary 
schools  and  did  not  furnish  education  for  the  working  classes.  Besides 
these  and  the  parochial  schools  connected  with  the  established  church 
or  those  connected  with  other  religious  bodies,  there  were  adventure 
schools.  These  last  were  taught  by  some  one  who  depended  on  fees 
alone  for  his  salary,  and  were  inferior  even  to  the  voluntary  schools. 

The  government  began  its  work  by  fostering  these  denominational 
schools,  yet  its  efforts  were  directed  to  the  bettering  of  the  secular  edu- 
cation provided  by  them.  In  1860  the  government  issued  its  first  Code, 
consisting  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  of  those  schools 
sharing  in  the  annual  government  grant.  This  Code  was  revised  the 
next  year  through  the  efforts  of  Robert  Lowe,  and  the  policy  of  pay- 
ment by  results  adopted,  which  continued  until  1890.  It  provided  for  the 
payment  of  a  government  grant  to  any  school,  based  upon  the  average 
attendance  and  the  results  of  the  examination  of  individual  pupils  in 
the  three  common  branches.  Mr.  Lowers  object  was  to  limit  goven- 
ment  aid  to  the  secular  branches  and  to  insure  results  from  the  outlay 
of  public  money.  He  did  not  foresee  the  narrowing  effects  of  his  meas- 
ure or  he  would  have  been  the  last  to  have  adopted  it. 

In  1870  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  introduced  the  famous  Education  Bill  which 
bears  his  name  and  which  was  to  give  to  England,  for  the  first  time  in 
her  history,  a  national  system  of  education.  It  was  high  time  for  some- 
thing to  be  done,  for  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the  schools  then  existing 
were  totally  inadequate.  After  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867, 
Robert  Lowe  had  exclaimed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "Gentlemen,  you 
have  made  the  common  people  of  England  your  masters,  and  now  you 
must  educate  them  or  they'll  take  the  country  to  the  devil."  His 
prophecy  liVas  in  danger  of  being  fulfilled.  Illiteracy  was  on  the  increase, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  and  industrial  con- 
*ditions  made  it  more  to  be  feared.  Mr.  Forster  showed  that  the  total 
number  of  children  on  school  registers  was  1,500,000;  but  there  were 
3,000,000  children  of  the  working  classes  between  the  ages  of  5  and  13, 
consequently  one-half  of  the  children  were  totally  unprovided  for  in 
any  way. 

The  difficulties  of  forming  a  truly  national  system  were  immense,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  all  parties  felt  the  necessity  of  providing 
school  accommodations  for  the  great  army  of  1,500,000  who  seemed 
destined  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  possibly  vice.  The  established 
church  party  insisted  that  no  system  could  or  should  exist  that  did  not 
include  religious  instruction  as  a  most  important  factor  of  education. 
The  non-conformists,  on  the  other   hand,  were   firmly   convinced   and 
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obstinately  determined  that  no  system  of  national  schools  should  con- 
cern itself  with  religious  education.  They  were  not  averse  to  religious 
teaching — far  from  it — but  they  believed  that  each  sect  should  look  after 
its  own  religious  teaching;  they  held  that  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion should  be  entirely  secular.  The  fight  was  bitterly  waged,  and  is 
being  waged  today  no  less  bitterly. 

The  law  that  was  passed  attempted  to  reconcile  both  parties  by  a 
comprpmise.  Mr.  Forster  said,  "Our  object  is  to  complete  the  present 
system,  to  fill  up  gaps."  The  law  provided  that  there  should  be  legal 
enactment  for  the  provision  of  efiicient  schools  everywhere  throughout 
the  Kingdom.  This  provision  was  to  be  compulsory,  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  a  school  was  needed.  School  boards  were  to  be  elected  by  the  legal 
voters  in  their  respective  districts  and  were  to  become  the  media  for  the 
distributing  of  the  government  grants  to  board  schools.  The  boards 
were  to  levy  rates  (taxes)  for  the  maintenance  of  elementary  schools, 
this  privilege  not  being  extended  to  voluntary  schools.  A  "conscience 
clause"  was  imposed  upon  all  schools  by  means  of  which  the  religious 
•convictions  of  parents  and  pupils  should  be  scrupulously  regarded  during 
school  hours.  In  addition  to  this  board  schools  could  not  teach  "any 
religious  catechism  or  religious  formulary  which  is  distinctive  of  any 
particular  denomination."  School  boards  were  given  power  to  borrow 
money  on  the  security  of  the  school  fund  for  the  purpose  of  building, 
purchasing,  or  repairing  school  houses.  All  plans  were  to  be  approved 
by  the  Education  Department  and  loans  were  to  be  made  by  the  govern- 
ment, bearing  interest  at  three  per  cent;  the  repayment  was  to  be  spread 
over  a  period  of  fifty  years. 

With  these  provisions  the  two  classes  of  schdols  were  to  be  on  an 
equal  footing  as  state-aided  elementary  schools.  Since  1870,  then,  Eng- 
land has  had  a  dual  system  of  schools — voluntary  school)^  supported  by 
voluntary  subscriptions  aided  by  government  grants,  and  board  schools 
supported  by  taxes  and  aided  by  government  grants. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  here  to  explain  what  the  term  "elementary 
school"  means.  Elementary  school  corresponds  closely  with  the  primary 
and  grammar  grades  of  the  American  school.  Although  the  system,  as 
devised  in  1870,  has  been  in  many  respects  phenomenal  in  its  success 
and  development,  it  made  no  provision  for  secondary  education.  It  is 
in  this  regard  that  the  common  school  system  of  the  United  States  is 
BO  superior  to  that  of  England.  What  is  known  as  the  American  high 
school  has  no  counterpart  in  the  English  system,  but  the  necessity  of  a 
provision  for  it  is  now  becoming  an  absorbing  question  in  England.  I 
shall  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  secondary  education  later  in  this  paper. 

The  difficulties  of  organizing  a  school  system  in  England  and  in  Amer- 
ica were  different.  In  the  former  privileges  of  education  had  to  be 
wrested  from  the  ruling  classes;  in  the  latter  education  was  always  a 
canon  of  good  government.  New  England,  the  nucleus  of  America,  owed 
its  right  of  being  to  a  desire  for  freedom  of  thought,  which  is  synonymous 
with  general  education.  England  had  to  conquer  public  opinion  and 
party  caste;  America  had  to  deal  with  great  areas  and  a  scattered  com- 
munity. As  far  as  the  true  idea  of  popular  education  is  concerned, 
America  had  it  from  its  very  inception  as  a  nation ;  England  has  scarcely 
had  it  twenty  years.  We  of  the  Northwest  can  form  no  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  difficulty  of  the  case  in  England, — we  who,  every  time  the 
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Michigan  School  Moderator  pays  its  welcome  visit,  read  on  its  title 
page  that  glorious  clause  from  the  Ordinance  of  the  Northwest  Territory, 
"Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  govern- 
ment and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education 
shall  forever  be  encouraged."  Think  of  the  date  in  which  that  was  writ- 
ten— 1787!  Schools  for  the  poor  were  undreamed  of  then  in  England. 
The  total  divorcement  of  church  and  state  removed  for  us  the  one  great 
difficulty  that  England  had  to  meet.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
the  educational  svstem  of  England  has  been  a  gradual  growth,  obeying 
the  stern  law  of  necessity. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  Education  Department  of  England  has 
been  widening  out,  and  now  concerns  itself  to  some  extent  with  second- 
ary and  even  higher  education.  It  is  now  required  that  all  schemes 
framed  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  who  manage  endowed  schools, 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Department.  This  means  that  a  large  number 
of  the  most  excellent  secondary  schools  of  England  are  open  to  inspec- 
tion by  the  government  inspectors.  In  1893  what  are  known  as  "Evening 
Continuation  Schools"  were  opened,  so  that  pupils,  after  leaving  the  day 
schools,  could  continue  their  education.  The  education  in  these  schools 
is  almost  entirely  secondary  in  its  character.  Last  year  these  3742 
schools  contained  4347  separate  departments,  with  an  enrollment  of 
298,724  scholars,  being  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  28,500.  These 
schools  receive  government  grants  like  the  day  schools;  they  are  by  no 
means  a  substitute  for  our  high  schools,  but  they  show  the  trend  of 
public  opinion  in  England.  In  fact,  the  one  striking  thing  pervading 
English  thought  on  educational  subjects  is  the  increasing  interest  in 
secondary  education.  They  recognize  the  fact  that,  if  they  are  to  keep 
their  proud  place  among  the  nations,  they  must  provide  something  better 
than  an  elementary  education  for  their  immense  army  of  workers.  If 
America  is  as  wise  as  I  believe  she  is,  she  will  cling,  as  to  life,  to  her 
^excellent  high  schools — yea,  cherish  them  as  she  has  never  cherished 
them  before. 

The  tendency,  even  in  the  elementary  day  schools,  is  towards  higher 
ideals  of  education.  The  system  of  payment  by  results  has  been  aban- 
doned. The  government  inspectors  pay  visits  to  the  schools,  watch  their 
workings,  and  examine  classes,  if  tliey  so  desire.  If  the  school  is  doing 
good  work,  it  receives  its  share  of  government  grant  without  an  examina- 
tion of  the  individual  pupils  in  the  various  subjects. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  before  proceeding  farther  to  notice  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  since  the  adoption  of  the  present  system. 
In  1870  there  was  provision  for  1,878,584  pupils,  or  8.75  per  cent  of  the 
population.  Last  year  there  was  accommodation  for  6,098,069,  or  for 
20  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  enrollment  last  year  was  5,422,989 
and  the  average  attendance  4,447,179,  a  gain  in  the  latter  item  of  over 
280  i)er  cent  since  1870.  The  increase  of  teachers  has  been  still  greater, 
reaching  300  per  cent. 

Outside  of  the  cost  for  buildings,  sites,  furniture,  libraries,  and 
apparatus,  the  expenditure  for  pupils  in  the  United  States  was  last  year 
f  15.60;  in  England  |9.24;  a  difference  of  f6.36  \)ev  pupil  in  our  favor. 
This  difference  is  more  apparent  than  real,  when  we  take  into  account 
the  difference  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money  and  also  the  fact  that 
in  America,  because  of  its  population  being  so  scattered,  many  schools 
17 
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are  maintained  for  from  6  to  20  pupils.  In  sixty  years  the  annual  edu- 
cational expenditure  has  increased  from  |100,000  in  1870  to  |65,000,000 
in  1896.  This  is  indeed  progress.  An  essential  difference  between  the 
two  is  that  here  a  large  percentage  of  the  expenditure  is  raised  in  the 
local  districts,  whereas  in  England  more  than  half  is  paid  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  form  of  annual  grants. 

The  English  have  almost  solved  the  question  of  compulsory  education; 
and  we  could  not  do  better  than  emulate  them,  not  so  much  in  making 
compulsory  laws  as  in  making  them  effective.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
English  people  w^ould  solve  their  difficulty  in  regard  to  secondary 
education  by  extending  the  school  age  to  18  instead  of  13  years.  The 
number  of  children  of  the  class  that  usually  attend  elementary  schools 
in  England  between  the  ages  of  5  and  13  was  last  year  4,839,908,  and 
the  number  of  children  on  the  registers  was  4,503,759.  This  means 
that  94.91  per  cent  of  children  of  school  age  were  enrolled  in  the 
schools.  In  America  the  age  is  from  5  to  18,  as  given  by  Commis- 
sioner Harris  in  his  last  report,  and  68.93  per  cent  were  enrolled.  The 
average  attendance  in  England  last  year  was  81.7  and  in  America  68.93 
per  cent.  In  England  the  school  must  be  opened  400  times,  that  is  to 
say  the  minimum  time  for  the  duration  of  the  school  term  must  be  200 
days,  to  receive  any  government  grant.  This  is  far  below  the  average; 
for,  owing  to  the  climate  of  England  and  the  fact  that  teachers  are 
paid  by  the  year,  schools  can  practically  run  the  whole  year  with  the 
exception  of  about  six  weeks  vacation.  In  America  last  year  the  aver- 
age length  of  school  year  was  140.5  days,  falling  59.5  days  below  the 
minimum  requirement  in  England.  The  efficiency  of  the  compulsory 
school  laws  in  England  shows  one  of  the  benefits  of  the  national  school 
system  of  England.  The  suggestion  at  least  offers  itself  as  to  whether 
or  not  education  in  America  might  not  be  benefited  by  bringing  all  the 
schools  of  the  states  into  closer  relations  with  our  state  superintendents 
of  public  instruction.  One  of  the  radical  defects  in  our  educational 
state  system,  I  believe,  is  the  inability  of  the  state  authorities  to  inter- 
fere when  the  local  authorities  cannot  effect  full  compliance  with  the 
laws.  My  personal  experience  as  a  teacher  in  both  countries  leads  me 
to  think  that  sufficient  power  thoroughly  to  enforce  all  school  laws 
should  be  relegated  to  state  officers  of  education. 

The  English  Education  Department  could  learn  much  from  America 
of  great  value  in  devising  their  courses  of  study  for  their  schools.  They 
are  gradually  broadening  in  their  views,  but  are  still  far  behind,  both 
in  regard  to  the  subjects  taught  and  flexibility  of  methods  used.  Never- 
theless, I  believe  the  teaching  in  England  is  more  thorough,  as  far  as 
it  goes.  The  subjects  taught  are  of  two  kinds,  obligatory  and  optional. 
The  obligatory  subjects  are  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  needlework 
(for  girls),  drawing  (for  boys),  and  object  lessons  for  the  first  three* 
standards,  the  whole  course  consisting  of  seven  standards,  or  grades. 

The  optional  subjects  are: — (1)  Class  subjects  taken  throughout  the 
school: — singing  or  music  (recitation  from  standard  authors  obligatory 
m  higher  standards),  English,  Welsh  (in  Welsh  schools),  geography,  ele- 
mentary science,  history,  suitable  occupations  (for  standards  I,  II,  and 
III),  domestic  economy.  (2)  Specific  subjects  taken  by  individuals  in  the 
higher  standards — algebra,  euclid,  mensuration,  mechanics,  chemistry, 
physics,  animal  physiology,  hygiene,  botany,  principles  of  physiology. 
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horticulture,  navigation,  Latin,  French,  German,  book-keeping,  domestic 
science,  also,  cookery,  laundry  work,  dairy  work  for  girls,  and  cottage 
gardening  for  boys.  The  work  done  in  the  obligatory  and  class-subjects 
would  conform  closely  to  the  work  done  in  our  first  eight  grades,  while 
the  specific  subjects  would  correspond  to  the  work  done  in  our  eighth 
grade  or  the  lower  grades  of  the  high  school. 

The  grants  for  the  subjects  are  based  on  the  average  attendance. 
There  are  two  scales  granted  according  to  the  excellence  of  the  schools. 
They  are  apportioned  as  follows: — (1)  A  principal  grant  of  12s  6d  or 
14s  for  elementary  subjects;  (2)  a  grant  of  Is  or  Is  6d  for  discipline 
and  organization;  (3)  Is  or  2s  for  each  class  subject;  (4)  a  grant  of  28 
or  3s  for  each  specific-subject.  The  grants  averaged  lOs  lljd  for  each 
child  last  year,  to  which  must  be  added  Os  lljd  for  each  child  in  a  free 
school  as  a  fee  grant,  making  £1.  8s.  ll^d.,  or  f6i95  for  each  child  based 
on  the  average  attendance. 

The  subject  of  music  seems  to  be  taught  universally,  for  out  of  the 
19,848  day  schools,  all  but  25  schools  earned  the  grant.  99.80  per  cent 
of  the  school  claimed  the  grant  for  class-subjects,  showing  that  there 
are  not  50  schools  in  all  England  that  restrict  their  work  to  the  elemen- 
tary subjects.  The  grant  for  specific-subjects  was  earned  by  138,814 
pupils.  Among  the  girls  151,548  earned  the  cookery  grant  and  17,252 
the  laundry  grant,  which  no  doubt  is  most  pleasing  to  all  young  English- 
men. 

The  English  recognize  the  truth  that  *^the  educational  influence  of 
a  school  largely  depends  on  the  character,  the  example,  the  attainment, 
the  skill,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  teacher.''  The  work  of  a  good  teacher 
may  be  hampered  and  indeed  gravely  injured,  by  defects  in  the  fabric 
and  equipments  of  the  school  buildings;  but  fine  buildings  and  costly 
apparatus  are  of  smalt  account  as  compared  with  the  living  influence  of 
the  teacher  himself.  Their  Education  Department  is  taking  steps  to 
enhance  the  efficiency  of  preparation  undergone  by  those  intending  to 
teach  in  elementary  schools.  It  is  recognized  and  clearly  understood 
that  all  the  schools  should  be  in  the  hands  of  trained  teachers.  They  now 
follow  the  plan  used  in  Michigan  of  granting  certificates  to  graduates  of 
Universities  and  University  Colleges,  who  have  taken  the  courses  offered 
in  pedagogy. 

They  have  44  Residential  Training  Colleges  and  14  Day  Training  Col- 
leges with  4434  students.  The  training  is  for  two  years  and  thus  can 
send  forth  2200  trained  teachers  per  annum.  Of  the  masters  now  teach- 
ing 71  per  cent  have  received  professional  training,  and  of  the  mis- 
tresses 48  per  cent.  Of  the  teachers,  however,  who  from  whatever  cause 
have  not  attended  a  Training  College,  a  large  proportion  cannot,  except 
in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  be  classed  as  untrained,  as  they  have 
passed  the  pupil  teachers'  course  under  the  superintendence  of  the  best 
teachers,  and  have  served  as  assistants  in  large  schools  before  passing 
the  examination  for  a  certificate  and  undertaking  independent  charges. 
The  Training  Colleges  are  maintained  by  annual  grants  of  |250  for  men 
and  f  175  for  women  in  the  residential  colleges,  and  f  125  for  men  and  |100 
for  women  in  the  day  colleges. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  increase  the  professional  requirements  for  the 
granting  of  certificates,  with  the  end  in  view  of  securing  a  body  of  none 
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but  trained  teachers.  The  continued  year  to  year  examination  for  certi- 
ficates does  not  obtain  in  England,  and  a  certificate  once  granted  is 
granted  for  life  and  no  person  can  be  a  candidate  more  than  twice.  The 
same  tendency  inaugurated  in  Michigan  during  recent  years  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  and  should  not  stop  until  every  certificate  is  a  life 
certificate,  every  teacher  a  trained  teacher,  and  the  power  to  grant 
certificates  in  the  hands  of  State  Superintendents  and  State  Boards  of 
Education, — and  in  their  hands  alone. 

One  feature  of  the  English  system  I  believe  worthy  of  our  gen- 
eral adoption  is  the  systematic  and  practical  teaching  of  habits 
of  thrift.  The  schools  own  all  text-books  and  material,  even  to 
the  slates;  and  teachers  are  required  to  teach  pupils  the  correct 
use  and  care  of  them.  The  careless  and  useless  waste  of  paper 
and  other  material,  the  marking  of  books  that  may  be  seen  any  day  in 
Michigan,  is  never  seen  in  an  English  school.  Simple  lessons,  "on 
money,  on  the  conditions  which  affect  the  rate  of  wages,  on  the  rela- 
tion of  skill,  prudence,  and  knowledge  to  industrial  success,  and  on  the 
right  ways  of  spending  and  saving  so  that  scholars  may  become  early 
familiar  with  the  practice  of  saving  in  view  of  any  possible  future  need," 
are  given  daily  in  the  schools.  There  are  postal  savings  banks  in  more 
than  6,000  of  the  public  schools  and  they  are  increasing  daily.  When  a 
boy  has  saved  10s.  his  savings  may  be,  if  he  chooses,  transferred  to  a 
savings  bank.  Thousands  of  children,  many  of  them  under  seven,  have 
accounts  in  the  savings  banks,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  look 
after  the  matter. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  into  any  personal  experiences  or 
detailed  account  of  the  internal  condition  of  English  schools;  but  from 
personal  experience  as  a  teacher  in  them,  and  from  the  close  acquaintance 
1  have  maintained  since  in  regard  to  the  changes  in  method,  I  am  satisfied 
that,  in  the  range  of  subjects  taught,  in  the  flexibility  and  versatility  of 
the  methods  employed,  they  are  far  behind  us;  in  the  thoroughness  with 
which  they  teach  the  elementary  subjects  I  think  we  might  learn  much 
from  them.  They  secure  greater  unifonnity  of  excellence  in  their  schools 
through  having  the  same  head,  which  suggests  that  our  poorer  schools 
could  be  brought  nearer  to  our  better  schools,  were  the  powers  of  the 
State  Superintendents  somewhat  enlarged. 

The  one  great  thing  they  have  learned  in  England,  the  one  great  thing 
that  we,  if  we  would  keep  our  enviable  position  as  the  example  for  all 
the  world,  must  learn  even  more  than  we  have  done, — is  that  any  system 
and  all  systems  of  education  depend  upon  the  teacher.  We  must  recog- 
nize more  clearly  than  ever  before  that,  regarded  either  from  the  intel- 
lectual or  utilitarian  point  of  view,  our  great  army  of  teachers  form  one 
of  the  finest  forces  in  the  making  of  the  United  States  of  the  future,  con- 
stitute the  first  line  of  our  national  defense,  are  the  surest  pledges  of 
our  commercial  prosperity,  and  the  most  necessary  agents  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  religion.  Soldiers  defend  us  if  we  are  attacked,  ministers 
and  preachers  teach  and  inspire  adults;  but  the  teachers  of  the  young 
for  five  or  six  days  a  week,  filling  their  usual  task  with  the  highest  pur- 
poses, are  moulding  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  next  century. 
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The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Pres.  French,  and  the  roll-call 
showed  23  commissioners  and  6  examiners  on  hand  at  this  openiujy^  ses- 
sion, while  the  following  goodly  representation  was  ultimately  in  at- 
tendance:— 


CoQDty. 

Name. 

County. 

Name. 

Antrim 

J.  R.  Jenkins. 
Flora  J.  Beadle. 
J.  W.  Smith. 
Myron  S.  Gregory. 
E.  P.  Clarke. 
Gertrude  S.  Dobson. 
Emma  S.  Willltts. 
Chester  E.  Cone. 
A.  W.  Chew. 
E.  W.  Baker. 
H.  M.  Winston. 
J.  L.  Wagner. 
J.  H.  Tyler. 
Kate  Borden. 
Nettie  C.  Gray. 
W.  H.  French. 
Martin  Hanlon.          , 

E.  B.  Hale.                 ' 

F.  F.  Stephenson. 
Fred  M.  Harlow. 
J.  W.  Hazard. 

Kent 

G.  T.  Chapel. 
C.  E.  Palmerlee. 

Barry 

Lapeer 

Bay 

Benzie 

Lenawee 

Livingston .. 

Macomb 

M.  W.  Hensel. 
James  H.  Wallace 

Berrien 

R.  J.  Crawford. 

Branch  

Manistee 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Mrs.  L.  E.  W.  Hali. 

Calhoun 

Eugene  D.  Straight. 
H.  B.  Fuller. 

Cass 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan  

Clinton 

John  O.  Reed. 
F.  C.  Stillson. 
H.  H.  Snowdon. 

Eaton 

O.  F.  Munson. 

Genesee 

Otsecro 

R.  D.  Bailey. 
Louis  P.  Ernst. 

(rladwin 

Ottawa 

Grand  Traverse.. 
Hillsdale 

St.  Clair, 

Sanilac 

R.  S.  Campbell. 
H.  A.  MacKlem. 

Ingham 

Shiawassee 

Tuscola 

Van  Buren 

Washtenaw 

Wayne 

O.  L.  Bristol. 

Ionia 

P.  G.  Davis. 

Iosco 

Wells  G.  Brown. 

Jackson 

W.  N.  Lister. 

Kalamazoo  . . 

T.  Dale  Cooke. 

Cass,  Eaton,  Hillsdale,  Jackson, 
ties  represented  by  members  of 
though  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Association: — F. 
Clare,  D.  E.  Spencer  of  Huron,  J. 
St.  Joseph  Co. 

x\fter  the  reading  of  secretary's 
French  gave  the  annual  addrt^s, 


Oakland,  and  Montcalm  were  the  coun- 

Examining  Boards.     The  following. 

Commissioners'  Section,  attended  later 

D.  Noggle  of  Arenac,  E.  D.  Palmer  of 

D.  Michael  of  Mecosta,  John  Evert  of 

report  by  Commr.  Beadljs,  President 
touching  upon  such  live  questions  as 
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compulsory  attendance  at  institutes,  course  of  study  for  institutes,  teach- 
ers' reading  circle  work,  professional  training  for  teachers,  qualifications 
of  commissioners;  and  also  urging  that  the  commissioners,  as  a  body, 
should  appear  before  the  legislature  to  demand  suitable  legislation  for 
the  rural  schools. 

The  first  paper  dealt  with  the  question,  "  Is  the  high  school  graduate 
prepared  to  teach?  If  not,  how  can  the  deficiency  be  supplied?",  which 
was  presented  by  Commr.  Wagxek  of  Eaton  Co.  In  his  opinion  the  high 
school  student  is  not  prepared  to  teach.  The  candidate  for  the  teacher's 
profession  should  have  both  academic  and  professional  training.  He 
advocated  a  two-years  teachers'  course  in  every  high  school  of  the  State, 
and  enactment  by  the  legislature  of  a  law  requiring  for  rural  teachers 
at  least  a  year's  training  in  such  course. 

An  animated  discussion  followed,  led  by  Commr.  Gertrude  Dobson 
of  Bnanch  Co.,  who  thought  the  school  curriculums  are  too  full  and  the 
child  is  stuffed,  not  educated.  The  teacher  must  possess  both  ambition 
and  tact,  and  only  practice  can  determine  whether  the  young  graduate 
has  gumption  enough  to  make  a  successful  teacher. 

CoMMR.  Winston  expressed  his  preference  for  a  four-year  high  school 
course  rather  than  a  piece-meal  normal  school  for  each  county,  and  said 
that  New^  York  State  had  tried  the  14-weeks'  normal  training  classes  and 
given  them  Tip. 

CoMMR.  Smith  asked  Mr.  Wagner  if  the  high  school  graduates  teaching 
in  his  county  did  not  excel  those  who  were  not  graduates,  other  things 
being  equal,  stating  that  the  best  teachers  in  his  county  came  from  the 
high  schools;  but  Mr.  Wagner  answered  in  the  negative. 

Commr.  Snowdon  objected  that  students  from  high  schools  do  not  con- 
tinue teaching  as  long  as  do  others. 

Prof.  Fall  thought  the  high  school  graduate  to  be  devoid  of  the  pro- 
fessional knowledge  necessary  to  make  a  good  teacher.  Some  provision 
ought  to  be  made  to  give  such  training  in  the  high  school. 

Commr.  Crawford  said  that  teaching  and  training  are  suflSciently  sim- 
ilar so  that  the  learner  who  has  been  training  his  own  mind  for  four  years 
ought  to  be  fitted  to  teach  in  some  of  the  grades,  and  our  best  teachers 
go  to  the  normal  after  they  become  satisfied  that  they  possess  this  teach- 
ing ability. 

A.  Hamlin  Smith  of  Lansing  declared  the  question  to  be,  "Is  teaching 
a  science?"    If  so,  high  schools  do  not  fit  pupils  for  it. 

Si'ii\  Hull  of  Albion  thought  the  difference  between  teaching  and 
being  taught  is  like  preaching  and  being  preached  to,  and  many  high 
school  pupils  would  know  nothing  of  the  practical  problems  of  teaching. 

Commr.  Bristol  expressed  his  belief  that  it  is  necessai^  to  see  teaching 
done  in  order  to  learn  how  it  is  done. 

Commr.  Stillson  was  likewise  of  the  opinion  that  the  ordinary  high 
school  student  needs  some  practical  training  before  he  is  fitted  to  teach. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  majority  agreed  with  Commissioner  Wag- 
ner's view  of  the  case. 

Commr.  Cone  offered  the  following  resolution  which,  however,  was  not 
adopted : — 

Resolved.— 1.  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  commissioners  of  Michigan  here  assem- 
bled that  training  schools  for  teachers  should  be  established  in  the  graded  schools 
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of  the  State,  and  that  all  persons  not  already  holding  certificates  shall  be  required 
to  have  at  least  one  year's  training  in  one  of  these  schools  as  a  requisite  for  a 
license  to  teach  in  the  district  schools  of  the  State. 

2.  That  the  third  grade  certificate  shall  be  re-issued  for  life  after  at  least  one 
year's  successful  experience. 

CoMMR.  Cone  then  presented  a  paper  on  the  question  "Why  are  there 
so  Many  Failures  in  Arithmetic  at  Our  Examinations,  and  What  is  the 
Remedy?"  He  gave  some  interesting  figures  regarding  these  failures 
and  mentioned  various  causes,  the  principal  one  being  lack  of  knowledge. 
Practical  arithmetic  receives  too  little  attention,  and  teachers  fail  to 
understand  the  force  of  mathematical  signs.  Remedy — better  teaching, 
more  thorough  drill  in  fundamental  principles,  and  a  knowledge  of 
algebraic  principles. 

CoMMR.  Harlow  began  the  discussion,  being  followed  by  Prin.  Oibr  of 
Hillsdale,  who  is  also  member  of  the  County  Board  of  Examiners. 

The  former  thought  the  principal  cause  of  failures  was  not  the  lack  of 
proper  training  in  high  schools,  but  lack  of  force  and  practical  judgment 
on  the  part  of  candidates,  while  the  latter  ascribed  it  largely  to  the 
inability  of  teachers  to  read  understandingly,  as  also  to  the  fact  that 
too  much  attention  is  paid  to  formulas  and  too  little  to  the  principles 
underlying  them.  He  was  firmly  convinced  that  the  remedy  lay  in  train- 
ing school  courses  or  summer  normals  in  which  provisions  are  made  for 
practice  teaching  of  arithmetic,  as  of  other  branches. 

Com  MR.  Smith  of  Bay  Co.  referred  to  the  chagrin  felt  by  every  commis- 
sioner over  the  numerous  failures  in  arithmetic,  and  offered  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  adopted: — 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sentiment  of  the  commissioners  of  the  State  that  at 
least  twenty  weelss*  instruction  in  the  principles  of  arithmetic  should  be  given  in 
the  high  schools  of  our  State,  and  that  Its  position  in  the  course  of  study  should 
follow  an  elementary  course  in  algebra.. 
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Meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Pres.  French  and  all  invited  to  join 
in  singing  "  Michigan  Institute  Song,"  led  by  H.  R.  Pattengill. 

The  ])rogram  of  the  evening  consisted  of  a  round  table  discussion  on 
various  questions  of  interest  and  instruction  to  commissioners. 

The  first  question  for  discussion,  *^Shall  we  require  a  system  of  reports 
from  our  teachers?  If  so,  what  shall  they  contain?",  was  opened  by 
CoMMR.  Harlow.  He  favored  some  system  of  reports  (brief)  that  would 
show  the  estimated  progress  of  the  pupils,  an  inventory  of  school  prop- 
erty, and  list  of  library  books. 

CoMMR.  Bailey  thought  that,  just  as  it  is  necessary  for  railroad  offi- 
cials to  make  reports  to  superior  officers,  so  it  is  necessary  for  the  com- 
mi8sion(»r  to  have  some  system  of  reports  from  his  teachers. 

CoMMR.  1'almerlee  believed  directors  should  withhold  the  last  order 
of  teachers  until  they  certify  they  have  filed  proper  reports  with  com- 
missioners. 

Commr.  Ernst  stated  that  too  many  teachers  fail  to  comply  with  the 
law  requinng  the  teaching  of  the  effect  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  upon 
the  human  system;  they  also  fail  to  tt^ch  dangerous  diseases  and  pre- 
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vention  of  the  same.  Teachers'  orders  should  be  withheld  until  they 
certify  that  they  have  complied  with  above  laws. 

CoMMR.  Winston  thought  the  simpler  the  reports,  the  better  the  re- 
sponse. The  number  studying  the  various  branches  carries  more  intelli- 
gence than  a  teacher's  estimate  of  a  child's  standing  in  each  branch  of 
study. 

CoMMRS.  Davis,  Bristol,  French,  Snowdon  and  others  also  partici- 
pated in  the  discussion  of  above  question. 

"What  shall  we  do  in  our  visits  to  elevate  the  poorest  schools  to  the 
best?'^  was  the  next  topic  for  discussion. 

CoMMR.  PALMERL.BB  took  the  positiou  that  the  best  way  of  elevating 
the  poor  schools  is  to  interest  ourselves  in  getting  for  such  schools  good 
teachers.  The  commissioners  may  accomplish  much  by  personally  ac- 
quainting themselves  with  the  officers  and  patrons  of  the  districts,  and 
conversing  with  them  concerning  school  work. 

CoMMR.  Wagner  said  the  commissioner  must  know  what  he  wants  to 
do.  Parents  do  not  understand  the  teacher's  plans,  consequently  there 
is  a  lack  of  sympathy  and  appreciation  of  school  work. 

CoMMR.  Hanlon  declared  it  impossible  to  elevate  poor  schools  with 
poor  teachers.    The  only  remedy  is  to  get  a  better  teacher. 

"What  shall  be  done  with  those  who  can  pass  the  examination,  but 
who  are  incompetent  to  teach,"  was  the  third  question  discussed. 

CoMMR.  Wagner  answered  it  by  saying  that  such  teachers  should  be 
dismissed  from  the  school  room  at  once.  Even  though  it  is  a  delicate 
matter  to  notify  a  teacher  that  she  is  a  failure,  it  pays  to  be  plain  in 
speech. 

CoMMR.  DoBSON  declared  she  would  not  grant  a  certificate  to  a  person 
she  knew  to  be  incompetent,  but  she  was  in  doubt  as  to  just  how  much 
authority  the  commissioner  has  in  the  matter. 

SuPT.  Pattengill  suggested  that  Horace  Greeley's  cure  for  catarrh 

might  work  well  with  such  teachers,  namely,  "cut  their heads  off.'^ 

It  stands  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioner  to  decide  whether  an  incom- 
petent teacher  shall  remain  the  schoolroom.  Make  the  people  realize 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  school  teaching  and  school  keeping. 

A  general  discussion,  consisting  of  questions  and  answers  of  subjects 
interesting  to  commissioners  followed,  participated  in  by  the  majority 
of  commissioners  present. 

,  The  uniform  text-book  law  came  in  for  its  share  of  attention,  a  few 
commissioners  favoring,  but  the  greater  number  opposing  the  same,  to- 
gether w^ith  an  expression  of  the  s^mtiment  of  the  various  counties. 

A  resolution  expressing  an  appreciation  of  the  new  State  Manual  and 
Course  of  Study  just  issued  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
also  thanks  for  the  reprint  of  Report  of  Committee  of  Twelve  obtained 
by  Supt.  Hammond,  was  unanimously  adopted.  The  section  then  ad- 
journed until  morning. 

TUESDAY.  SJO  A.  M. 

A  large  audience,  including  53  commissioners,  was  present  at  this 
concluding  session  of  the  Commissioners'  Section,  and  "  The  Song  of  a 
Thousand  Years"  was  enthusiastically  sung. 
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This  session  was  marked  by  further  animated  discussions,  the  first 
paper,  by  A.  Hamlin  Smith,  chief  clerk  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  treating  of  "The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  on 
Rural  Schools/'  He  spoke  of  the  occasion  and  practical  use  of  this  very 
important  educational  document,  and  asked  many  pertinent  questions 
as  to  the  application  of  its  progressive  ideas. 

This  paper  led  to  a  discussion  chiefly  concerned  with  a  proposed  re- 
vision of  the  school  district  system  and  the  manner  of  distributing  pri- 
mary school  funds. 

GoMMR.  Winston  took  up  the  latter  question,  stating  his  belief  that,, 
if  apportioned  according  to  average  daily  attendance,  better  schools 
would  result 

State  Supt.  Hammond  advocated  redistricting  by  townships  and  a  dis- 
tribution of  the  primary  school  funds  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
pupils  actually  attending  school,  instead  of  on  the  basis  of  the  whole 
number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  district;  also  the  perfecting  of 
plans  for  the  conveyance  of  pupils  in  such  enlarged  districts. 

Others  supported  this  idea,  but  it  was  suggested  that  the  most  prac- 
tical method  of  reaching  the  desired  end  in  the  first  instance  would  be 
to  seek  only  the  repeal  of  that  part  of  the  present  law  providing  that  the 
districts  shall  be  composed  of  only  nine  sections. 

CoMMR.  Bailey  offered  the  following,  which  was  carried: — 

Resolved,  1.  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  confer  and  outline 
definite  plans  of  action  regarding  these  educational  questions. 

2.  That  this  committee  report  before  the  close  of  this  teachers*  meeting,  either 
at  a  postponed  meeting  of  this  body  or,  by  permission,  in  the  general  assembly 
of  the  teachers'  meeting. 

The  final  paper  on  the  program  was  *^  The  Summer  School,  A  Necessity 
— should  it  be  made  an  institute  and  thus  free  to  teachers?" 

CoMMR.  Bailey  read  a  paper  taking  the  affirmative  of  the  question  and 
suggesting  that  the  conductor  of  the  institute  be  obliged  to  furnish  a 
syllabus  of  his  work  each  year. 

CJoMMRS.  Hanlon  and  Snowdox  read  papers  in  further  discussion,  both 
agreeing  with  Commr.  Bailey's  view  of  the  case  and  presenting  some 
additional  figures  to  support  it. 

Supt.  W.  W.  Chalmers  of  Grand  Rapids  likewise  expressed  himself 
as  favoring  free  Summer  Normals. 

Supt.  Hammond  thought  the  institute  fund  should  be  made  to  go 
farther;  too  much  is  paid  out  for  traveling  expenses.  City  and  rural 
teachers  should  share  in  the  distribujion  of  the  institute  fund.  If  pro- 
rating becomes  necessary,  it  should  oe  done  by  the  local  man.  Half  the 
commissioners  do  not  understand  the  State  Course  of  Study  and  its  full 
power.  The  study  of  this  manual  and  the  Report  of  Committee  of 
Twelve  will  be  made  a  prominent  feature  of  next  summer's  institutes^ 
and  the  commissioners  should  themselves  attend  this  class.  The  insti- 
tute should  not  be  made  a  place  ^^to  cram"  for  examination,  nor  should 
institutes  be  adjourned  for  picnics,  etc. 

On  motion  of  Commr.  Wagner  the  chair  was  authorized  to  appoint 
a  Committee  on  School  Legislation  to  work  with  the  State  Superintend- 
ent, the  section  expressing  itself  as  favoring  an  annual  mc^^ting  just  prior 
to  the  meeting  of  the  State  Association. 
18 
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The  chair  appointed  the  following:  Commrs.^ Wagner,  Winston,  Bris- 
tol, CJooke,  and  Palmerlee. 

The  following  resolutions,  prepared  by  a  previously  appointed  com- 
mittee, were  adopted: — 

(1)  Whereas,  The  law  providing  for  the  distribution  of  the  library  moneys  per- 
mits the  fund  to  be  diverted  from  its  use  for  library  purposes,  we  favor  legislation 
strictly  forbidding  such  perverted  use. 

(2)  It  is  the  sense  of  your  committee  that,  in  the  apportionment  of  the  primary 
money,  the  attendance  at  school,  rather  than  the  census  list,  should  be  the  basis 
of  distribution. 

(3)  Resolved,  That  we  favor  Teacher^*  Institutes  of  four  weeks*  duration,  incor- 
porating more  of  the  Normal  Training  School  features. 

(4)  That  we  recommend  the  establishment  of  at  least  one  additional  State  Normal 
School  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  rural  schools. 

(5)  That,  because  of  the  large  number  of  immature  boys  and  girls  now  engaged 
as  teachers,  we  favor  an  increase  of  the  minimum  age  for  teachers  to  eighteen 
years,  and,  after  two  years,  to  nineteen  years. 


fR.  D.  Bailey, 


Committee.    ^  K.  M.  Winston, 
[C.    E    Palmerlee. 

I 

Election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: — 

For  president,  R.  M.  Winston  of  Clinton;  vice-president,  R.  D.  Bailey 
of  Gaylord;  secretary,  Flora  J.  Beadle  of  Hastings. 

Editor  of  Commissioner's  Department  of  Moderator,  Gertrude  Dobson 
of  Quincy. 

Reading  Circle  Board  for  two  years,  E.  P.  Clarke  of  St.  Joseph  and  C. 
E.  Palmerlee  of  Lapeer;  for  one  year,  T.  Dale  Cooke  of  Detroit,  W.  H. 
French  of  Hillsdale,  Flora  J.  Beadle  of  Hastings. 

The  adjournment  of  this  session  concluded  the  most  business-like  and 
effective  meeting  the  commissioners  have  ever  held. 
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PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS  OF  COMMISSIONERS'  SECTION. 


ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 
COMMISSIONER   W.   H.    FRENCH,   HILLSDALE  COUNTY. 

Fellow  Commissioners,  Indies  and  Gentlemen: — I  find  from  the  rec- 
ords of  previous  gatherings  of  this  kind  that,  from  time  immemorial,  it 
has  been  customary  for  the  president  to  give  an  address.  In  conformity 
with  this  usage  I  shall  endeavor  to  express  a  few  opinions  regarding  our 
work  and  draw  such  conclusions  as  my  observations  lead  me  to  make. 

Not  that  I  shall  be  able  to  say  anyhing  new,  for  when  I  think  of  the 
many  educators  who  have  addressed  you,  I  feel  my  inability  to  add 
anything  to  the  great  body  of  educational  sayings.  The  past  year  has 
been  one  of  unusual  activity  in  the  educational  world.  Such  subjects 
as  child  study,  uniform  courses  of  study,  requirements  for  admission  to 
college,  the  improvement  of  our  rural  schools,  and  the  professional  train- 
ing of  teachers  have  received  careful  study  at  the  hands  of  our  leading 
educators. 

We  are  in  an  age  of  transition;  we  st^  old  theories  destroyed  and  new 
ones  coming  to  the  front.  From  the  backwoods  district  school  to  the 
University,  the  thrill  of  change,  improvement,  and  progress  is  felt.  Old 
minds  are  struggling  to  grasp  new  knowledge;  and  educators,  young  and 
old,  are  striving  to  kc*ep  step  in  the  great  forward  march. 

All  these  things  affect  the  commissioner  as  much,  or  more,  than  any 
other  educator.  How  can  I  help  elevate  my  district  schools  and  teaches 
to  this  new  level?  How  can  I  lead  patrons  to  see  the  school  from  this 
new  standpoint?  These  and  many  other  questions  come  to  the  com- 
missioner amid  his  struggles  for  existence  and  for  the  improvement  of 
humanity. 

The  report  of  the  Ck)mmittee  of  Twelve  brings  to  us  ideas  and  recom- 
mendations that  must  be  adopted  or  rejected.  Each  commissioner  real- 
izes more  to-day  than  ever  l)efore,  the  magnitude  of  his  undertaking. 
Clothed  with  simply  advisory  authority,  he  is  to  mold  and  fashion  the 
educational  tliought  of  his  county  by  means  of  his  energy  and  example, 
by  word  and  deed.     Can  he  do  it?     Yes,  I  believe  it  is  possible. 

We  have  heard  expressed  many  times  what  the  commissioner  should 
do  in  school  and  out,  what  he  should  not  do,  the  scholarship  and  char- 
acter ho  should  possess;  but  I  fear  we  have  been  merely  hearers  of  the 
word  and  not  doers.  Tlie  fact  remains  that  the  school  commissioner  has 
the  opportunity  to  develop  more  indei)endence,  self  reliance,  backbone, 
real  educational  sentiment,  to  devise  new  plans  and  have  them  executed, 
to  make  or  mar  more  lives,  than  any  other  person  engaged  in  the  work  of 
education.  **Tlie  fault  is  not  in  our  stars,  but  in  oui^selves,  if  we  are 
underlings." 

We  can  l(*ad  the  i>atrons  to  a  better  appreciation  of  their  schools,  we 
can  train  the  teachers,  we  can  demand  legislation  and  get  it;  we  must 
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meet  the  patrons  and  make  them  feel  that  we  are  in  earnest;  we  must 
come  to  the  teacher  as  a  friend  and  counselor ;  we  must  all  appear  before 
the  legislature  and  demand  a  hearing,  remembering  always  that  diplo- 
macy will  win  where  force  and  bluster  will  fail. 

But  when  we  are  right  and  our  position  is  assailed,  stand  fast  though 
the  heavens  come  down.  The  man  of  policy,  wirepulling,  toadying,  who 
cringes  because  some  one  criticises  and  who  has  not  the  courage  of  his 
convictions,  has  no  business  to  be  commissioner  of  schools.  The  com- 
missioner stands  between  the  people  and  imposters,  of  those  who  would 
subsist  at  the  hands  of  the  public,  caring  nothing  whether  they  give 
anything  in  return.  His  eye  must  sweep  over  his  county  to  detect  weak- 
ness or  failure  and  provide  a  remedy. 

But,  when  all  is  said,  if  we  are  to  improve  our  schools,  it  must  largely 
be  done  through  the  teaching  force.  The  teacher  comes  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  pupil  and  parent;  and  while  the  commissioner  may  suggest 
and  supervise,  the  real  work  must  be  done  by  the  teacher.  Our  first  and 
greatest  care,  then,  must  be  to  train,  instruct,  and  elevate  our  teachers, 
and  above  all  to  make  them  feel  the  burden  of  their  responsibility,  so 
that  no  matter  what  hindrances  and  discouragements  come  in  their  way^ 
they  will  feel  that  they  must  conquer  or  die. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  make  a  few  suggestions  as  to  what  may 
be  done,  partly  by  legislation  and  partly  by  personal  effort,  to  improve 
our  teaching  force: 

First,  I  believe  that  attendance  at  institutes  should  be  a  prerequisite 
to  obtaining  a  certificate.  The  commissioner  would  thus  be  able  to 
converse  with  those  who  expect  to  teach  and  to  judge  somewhat  of  their 
fitness;  he  could  outline  the  work  he  expected  them  to  do,  and  instruct 
them  how  to  do  it.  The  exi)erimental  stage  in  young  teachers  continues 
too  long  under  our  present  system. 

Second,  the  State  Superintendent  should  arrange  a  course  of  work*  for 
all  institutes,  year  by  year,  so  that  instead  of  so  much  desultory  talking, 
we  should  have  a  thorough,  logical  course  of  study  along  certain  lines, 
keeping  the  professional  side  always  prominent.  In  other  words,  the 
institute  should  bring  the  teacher  to  view  the  several  subjects,  English, 
arithmetic,  etc.,  from  the  teacher's  standpoint  and  show  him  how  to 
apply  his  knowledge. 

Third,  our  courses  of  study  should  be  so  arranged  that  we  shall  get 
mental  equipment  for  our  pupils.  In  my  judgment,  the  subjects  of 
formal  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography  come  too  early  in  the  child's 
school  life.  I  believe  that  we  must  follow  the  example  of  the  little 
Republic  of  Switzerland,  and  raise  the  minimum  school  age  from  five  to 
seven  years.  Then  place  the  first  formal  arithmetic  in  the  third  grade 
and  formal  grammar  in  the  seventh  grade  and  other  subjects  accord- 
ingly, before  we  shall  get  the  proper  and  maximum  equipment  from  our 
schools.  The  subjects  named  require  close  reasoning  and  discrimina- 
tion. Can  we  expect  to  get  it  from  a  child  seven  or  eight  years  old?  I 
think  the  German  and  Swiss  schools  are  superior  to  ours  in  some  re- 
spects, from  the  fact  that  they  go  about  their  work  calmly  and  delib- 
erately. Our  school  system  imbibes  too  much  of  the  pushing,  hurrying, 
and  crowding  of  our  commercial  world;  a  mad  rush  to  get  gain  or  to  go 
somewhere.     When  I  think  that  a  child  in  the  fifth  grade,  nine  or  ten 
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years  old,  is  supposed  and  required  to  know  arithmetic,  grammar,  geog- 
raphy, history,  literature,  mythology,  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  me- 
teorology, botany,  algebra,  and  geometry — has  "it  rammed  in,  jammed  in, 
crammed  in,"  with  written  exercises  galore,  I  am  not  surprised  when 
children  seem  to  be  dull  and  dislike  to  go  to  school.  Do  not  judge  me 
too  harshly  and  call  me  a  "  crank  "  and  an  old  "  fogy."  I  assure  you  that 
I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  correlation,  science,  nature  study,  and  all 
other  things  that  will  make  one  live  completely;  but  I  do  think  that  we 
are  requiring  too  much  of  children  for  their  years,  that  we  are  attempting 
to  force  nature,  and,  as  a  result,  spreading  the  mental  power  of  the  child 
over  so  much  ground  that  there  is  danger  of  its  utter  destruction.  When 
we  see  the  child's  nerves  strung  up  to  the  highest  tension  day  after  day 
and  week  after  week,  ought  we  not  to  ask,  "How  long  can  this  last?" 

Fourth,  the  Teacher's  Reading  Circle  should  be  given  more  attention. 
My  experience  has  led  me  to  believe  that  the  plan  of  individual  reading 
with  written  reports  is  nearly  valueless.  The  work  should  be  done  under 
the  personal  direction  of  a  competent  leader,  by  bringing  together  from 
20  to  40  teachers  for  study  and  exchange  of  thought.  In  this  way  they 
are  enabled  to  get  into  the  spirit  of  the  authors  and  derive  lasting 
benefit  such  as  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  This  will 
be  made  manifest  by  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  teachers.  After 
two  years  of  such  work,  the  examining  board  should  have  the 
legal  riirht  to  give  credit  for  it  by  excusing  such  teachers  from  all,  or 
part,  of  the  regular  examination  for  certificates.  Of  course  the  teacher's 
proficiency  in  the  schoolroom  should  be  taken  into  account  in  all  cases. 

Fifth,  the  time  has  gone  by  when  a  person  with  merely  district  school 
training  can  exjiecl  to  teach.  It  is  not  possible  for  all  those  who  expect 
to  teach,  to  attend  a  normal  school.  In  view  of  these  facts,  I  believe  the 
law  should  give  authority  to  the  State  Superintendent  and  commissioner 
of  any  county,  to  select  from  one  to  three  high  schools  in  the  county  and 
designate  them  as  training  schools.  There  should  be  provided  a  one 
year's  course  of  instruction  for  graduates  of  any  high  school  (I  say  high 
school,  because  we  must  largely  recruit  our  teaching  force  from  graduates 
of  such  schools)  on  the  completion  of  which  a  trial  certificate  for  six 
months  may  be  granted  and,  after  its  expiration,  if  satisfactory-  work 
is  done  by  the  person,  a  certificate  for  one  year  granted  without  ex- 
amination. After  this  the  j>erson  should  be  able  to  pass  a  second  grade 
examination.  The  instruction  in  this  course  should  be  given  by  a  i>erson 
hired  for  that  purpose,  or  by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  the  stu- 
dents should  pay  tuition,  whether  residents  of  the  district  or  not,  to 
help  defray  expenses  of  instruction.  Besides  this  a  certain  per  cent,  say 
25^,  of  the  institute  fund  should  be  applied  in  paying  salaries  of  instruc- 
tors. I  believe  this  would  be  a  legitimate  use  of  such  fund,  and  I  am 
sure  that  it  would  yield  better  returns  than  it  does  in  some  cases  at 
present.  The  work  should  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  county  commissioner  and,  of  course,  of  the  State 
Superintendent.  The  subjects  to  be  treated  should  include  a  review  of 
th  *  common  branches,  pedagogy,  methods  of  instruction,  and  classifica- 
tion of  schools;  and  the  students  should  be  required  to  conduct  classes 
so  that  the  person  in  charge  could  form  some  idea  as  to  their  aptness 
in  questioning  and  conducting  a  recitation.     I  will  not  go  into  detail  of 
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the  plan  further,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  feasible  and  absolutely 
necessary  before  we  can  bring  our  district  schools  up  to  their  proper 
sphere  of  usefulness.  Our  high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  serve 
to  round  out  and  complete  the  instruction  of  our  people,  but  the  district 
school  is  the  foundation  of  our  educational  system;  and  as  the  foundation 
of  a  great  structure  must  be  laid  deep  and  solid,  so  no  sacrifice  is  too 
great  that  will  make  our  district  schools  perfect  and  efficient  in  every 
particular.  If  we,  as  a  body  of  commissioners,  would  appear  before  our 
legislature  and  demand  suitable  legislation  for  the  rural  schools,  and 
not  leave  it  to  demagogs  who  seek  their  own  glory  rather  than  the  public 
good,  we  would  give  the  present  generation  an  inestimable  blessing  and 
hand  down  to  future  generations  a  priceless  legacy. 

Sixth,  the  commissioners  of  the  State  should  be  more  closely  united. 
We  should  meet  oftener  and  exchange  ideas  and  plans,  so  that  in  general 
our  work  and  methods  may  be  uniform  throughout  the  State.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  elaborate  this  point  further.  I  think  you  will  all 
agree  with  me  that  in  this  case  there  is  safety  and  progress  in  a  multi- 
tude of  counselors. 

Seventh,  while  I  think  we  have  had  too  much  tinkering  and  doctoring 
of  our  school  laws  (and  as  a  result  they  are  in  many  places  deplorably 
ambiguous  or  unintelligible),  and  that  no  more  school  legislation  for  ten 
years  would,  in  some  respects,  be  "a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished,"  still  I  shall  express  myself  on  one  more  point  in  this  regard. 
I  believe  the  qualifications  for  commissioner  now  required  by  law  should 
be  amended  so  that,  besides  the  moral  qualifications,  he  should  be  a  grad- 
uate of  some  reputable  college  or  normal  school  and  have  had  at  least 
two  years'  experience  as  principal  or  superintendent  of  a  graded  school. 
The  office  should  be  divorced  from  politics  as  much  as  possible;  and  I 
believe  he  should  be  selected  by  the  board  of  supervisors  in  the  same  way 
that  a  school  board  selects  a  superintendent,  applicants  from  any  place 
in  the  State  being  eligible.  Further,  the  minimum  salary  should  be  fixed 
by  law  and  not  lees  than  f  1500  per  year  in  counties  having  125  or  more 
districts;  or  it  might  be  fixed, at  f  1200,  traveling  expenses  to  be  paid  by 
the  county.  The  qualifications  cannot  be  made  too  exacting.  His  po- 
sition requires  just  as  much  skill,  judgment,  tact,  energy,  and  education 
as  that  of  any  superintendent  of  city  schools.  He  is  to  be  a  teacher  of 
teachers,  the  confidential  advisor  of  school  boards  and  patrons.  He  is 
very  largely  to  shape  the  destiny  of  our  educational  system. 

Fellow  Commissioners,  have  I  set  the  mark  too  high?  Do  I  ask  too 
much  from  one  poor  man  or  woman?  Remember  what  St.  Paul  said,  "I 
magnify  my  office."  Show  me  the  man  who  does  not  feel  his  responsi- 
bility and  act  accordingly,  and  I'll  show  you  a  man  who  is  but  an  ex- 
crescence on  the  great  body  of  educators. 

Finally,  we  must  reform,  elevate,  and  educate  largely  through  the 
teachers;  and  the  points  that  I  have  tried  to  make,  I  believe,  tend  directly 
or  indirectly  to  give  us  a  better  teaching  force.  In  the  words  of  another, 
"If  we  would  labor  effectively  to  develop  a  nobler  race  of  men  here  in 
America,  let  us  work  for  the  teachers,  let  us  strive  to  raise  the  standard 
of  their  professional  life,  to  render  their  position  more  secure,  their  task 
more  pleasant,  their  reward  greater  and  more  certain,  that  the  teacher's 
calling  may  appeal  not  to  the  most  active  and  intelligent  women  alone. 
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but  to  the  most  active  and  intelligent  young  men  as  well.  Then,  indeed, 
shall  the  boys  and  girls  of  America  learn  with  quickness  and  eagerness; 
and  when  they  quit  school  they  shall  quit  it  as  true  lovers  of  intellectual 
and  moral  power,  who  are  resolved  to  spend  a  lifetime  in  unfolding  and 
upbuilding  their  own  being  and  in  helping  their  fellow  men — for  this 
is  the  true  end  of  education." 


IS  THE   HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE  PREPARED  TO  TEACH;  IF  NOT,  HOW 

CAN  THE  DEFICIENCY  BE  SUPPLIED  ? 

COMMISSIONEB  J.   L  WAONEB,  EATON  COUNTY. 

The  questions  here  asked,  and  asked  as  they  are,  certainly  seem  very 
broad  and  indefinite,  and  may  lead  to  endless  discussion. 

The  same  questions  might  be  asked  of  the  student  who  has  finished 
the  eighth  grade  in  the  country  school  or  of  the  student  who  has  finished 
the  ordinary  college  course;  and  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  each  case,  the 
answer  would  be  in  the  negative. 

What  should  a  teacher  know?  Col.  Parker  answers  this  question 
by  saying  "  What  should  he  not  know;"  and  while  it  is  true  that  some 
teachers  act  as  if  they  knew  everything,  while  others  think  they  know 
everything,  yet  it  cannot  be  expected  that  our  teachers  who  go  out 
among  the  rural  districts  to  teach  will  know  everything,  even  about  the 
theory  of  teaching;  but  it  should  be  expected  and  demanded  that  they 
at  least  know  something  about  the  profession. 

Many  of  our  city  school  boards  now  refuse  to  consider  the  applica- 
tion of  a  teacher  who  has  not  had  some  professional  training,  many  of 
them  realize  the  vast  advantage  of  the  teacher  who  has  had  this  train- 
ing over  the  one  who  has  had  none.  There  are  school  boards  in  rural 
schools  who  realize  the  importance  of  securing  teachers  that  have  had 
such  training,  and  are  only  too  willing  to  secure  their  services  if  it  can 
be  done  at  any  reasonable  cost,  and,  having  once  secured  such  a  teachei, 
will  never  be  satisfied  with  any  other. 

Every  person  who  has  had  to  do  with  the  supervision  of  schools,  knows 
that  quality-teachers  are  appreciated  almost  everywhere;  he  also  real- 
izes that  quantity-teachers  are  the  rule,  and  that  many,  if  not  the  major- 
ity, of  our  school-boards  are  not  able  to  tell  the  difference.  In  fact,  what 
nine-tenths  of  our  school  officers  want  is  quantity  rather  than  quality 
teaching;  therefore  many  of  our  graduates  from  the  union  schools  give 
satisfaction  as  teachers,  but  that  is  not  always  proof  positive  that  such 
teachers  are  successful  ones. 

The  student  who  enters  the  high  school  takes  a  mental  survey  of  what 
amount  of  work  he  yet  has  to  do  to  finish  the  course,  he  estimates  his 
strength,  he  pictures  the  future  prospects  before  him,  and  then  plunges 
into  the  work  determined  to  finish  it  as  soon  as  possible  for  him  to  do  so; 
he  has  no  choice  or  option  in  the  matter  but  to  finish  the  course  laid 
down  in  the  catalog;  it  is  quantity  that  he  is  after,  and  he  puts  forth 
his  best  efforts  to  finish  in  the  shortest  time.  His  progress  is  indicated 
to  him  by  term  standings,  examination  standings,  promotions,  etc.;  he 
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finally  thinks  himself  possessed  of  the  necessary  facts  to  pass  his  last 
examination  and  is  graduated.  Now  he  begins  to  think  of  what  he  shall 
<Jo;  he  is  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  best  high  schools  of  the  state,  he 
knows  all  about  geometry,  philosophy,  and  so  on  "ad  inliuitum"  **ud 
nauseum,"  but  what  can  he  do?  He  cannot  farm,  for  he  is  too  highly 
educated  for  that,  and  besides  he  must  know  something  about  that  to 
succeed;  he  cannot  practice  law,  for  he  must  have  three  or  four  years' 
course  in  the  law  school  before  he  will  be  allowed  to  pracMce  in  the 
courts;  he  cannot  preach,  for  he  will  first  be  obliged  to  attend  some 
theological  school  where  he  may  learn  how  to  preach  the  gospr?l;  he 
cannot  practice  medicine,  for  he  will  in  this  case  again  be  obliged  to 
attend  a  medical  college  for  four  or  more  years  before  he  will  be  allowed 
to  practice  his  art.  What  is  left  for  him  to  do?  He  will  be  examined 
and  teach  school — if  he  can  pass  the  examination,  and  secure  a  school. 
What  a  sad  picture  is  this!  Are  the  practice  of  medicine,  the  pleading 
of  law,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  of  more  importance  to  the  world 
than  the  leading  aright  of  a  little  child?  How  long  shall  it  be  said  of  the 
teacher's  profession  that  anyone  who  can  pass  the  examination  upon  the 
common  branches,  regardless  of  any  professional  training,  may  teach? 

As  Col.  Parker  says,  "The  vast  majority  of  teachers  have  not  the  slight- 
est professional  training  or  the  faintest  idea  of  the  science  of  education." 
Thus  as  the  high  school  student  has  been  taught  so  will  he  teach;  "thus 
quantity-cram  is  the  rule,  and  quality-teaching  the  exception.  Every 
other  business  in  the  world  requires  experts  but  the  care  of  immortal 
souls!" 

The  great-hearted  city  of  Chicago  pours  out  six  millions  of  dollars 
yearly  to  its  schools;  but  there  is  little  or  no  question  of  whether  the 
money  be  spent  for  salvation  or  patronage,  for  one  per  cent  dividend  or 
a  thousand.  Let  teachers  move  in  the  direction  of  the  divine  art  of 
teaching,  and  a  commanding  halt  is  heard  from  authority.  Ivct  experts 
examine  the  cramming  methods  that  form  the  bulk  of  most  school  work 
and  condemn  them,  the  result  is  a  prolonged  howl  of  indignation  from 
the  school-boards,  public  teachers,  and  often  from  school  periodicals. 
I  have  not  overdrawn  the  indictment.  There  are  beautiful  streaks 
of  light  everywhere  amid  the  general  darkness  of  unprofessional  teach- 
ing, proving  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  people  can  make  every  school 
a  perfect  means  of  developing  true  manhood  and  womanhood.  An  effec- 
tive school  means  an  educated,  cultured,  trained,  devoted  teacher.  Today 
in  most  communities  there  is  very  little  discrimination  between  an 
excellent  teacher  and  a  poor  one;  too  often  the  latter  has  a  marked  ad- 
vantage. There  is  not  a  coin  small  enough,  ever  stam])f  d  by  the  hand 
of  man,  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  poor  teacher;  there  is  not  gold  enough 
in  the  mines  of  the  world,  to  measure  the  value  of  a  teacher  who  lifts  the 
souls  of  children  to  the  true  dignity  of  life  and  living." 

I  do  not  believe  this  picture  overdrawn.  Our  city  schools  do  not  pre- 
pare their  students  for  teachers;  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  public 
schools  to  do  this.  It  is  therefore  no  fault  of  the  school  or  any  criticism 
upon  the  teachers  of  these  schools,  that  the  graduates  are  not  pre- 
pared to  teach.  What,  then,  is  to  be  understood  by  the  thorough  train- 
ing of  a  teacher, — as  such  training  admittedly  does  not  exist  in  the 
average  high  school  in  our  land?    It  evidently  means  two  things: — 
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1st.  A  trained  teacher  is  one  who  has  been  fully  instructed  in  the 
matters  which  he  will  have  to  teach;  and  second,  one  who  has  had  pro- 
fessional training. 

The  diploma  received  from  our  high  schools  should  mean  this,  and 
is  so  recognized  when  granted  by  our  best  high  schools;  but  the  certifi- 
cate granted  to  a  graduate  from  the  high  school,  giving  such  individual 
the  license  to  teach,  should  mean  much  more. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  our  city  schools  have  a  teacher's  course  in 
which  they  agree  to  give  instruction  in  the  theory  of  teaching,  and  give 
such  instruction  as  will  aid  students  in  the  history  of  education,  etc.; 
but  such  a  teacher's  course,  as  given  usually,  must  of  necessity  come  far 
fihort  of  giving  any  one  a  thorough  training  under  present  circumstances. 
The  idea  in  the  past  has  been  "Only  get  knowledge,  and  the  gift  of 
imparting  it  to  others  will  come  by  itself."  "Only  have  spirit,  and  you 
will  know  how  to  awaken  spirit."  These  are  but  the  natural  results 
or  the  expressions  of  students  from  different  schools,  the  one  where 
the  instruction  has  been  classical,  so-called,  disconnected, — fragmentary 
facts  collected  in  years  of  attendance  at  school  without  any  particular 
aim  or  object  in  view  except  to  finish  the  course  laid  out. 

But  if  the  high  school  does  not  give  the  graduate  an  education  which 
fits  him  to  teach,  then  how  and  where  shall  he  get  this  training? 

We  have  summer  normals,  county  institutes,  reading  circle  work, 
teachers'  meetings,  normal  schools. 

Thorough  training,  cannot  be  accomplished  by  a  course  of  private 
reading,  followed  by  an  examination;  such  a  certificate  when  granted 
might  mean  much  in  theory,  but  very  little  for  practice,  because  teach- 
ing is  a  science  that  must  be  mastered  and  practiced  to  become  an  art 
in  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  here  to  speak  slightly  of  the  reading 
circle  work,  because  I  consider  it  one  of  the  very  best  means  of  improve- 
ment within  the  teacher's  reach,  and  in  my  estimation  it  stands  next  to 
scientific  professional  training  in  some  normal  school. 

But  the  rural  schoolmaster  has  very  little  time  he  can  call  his  own, 
and  odds  and  ends  of  each  day's  work,  together  with  the  preparation 
necessary  for  the  succeeding  day's  work,  take  up  all  the  spare  moments 
«o  that,  when  the  teacher  would  take  up  the  work  of  self-improvement, 
his  time  as  well  as  strength  is  exhausted. 

Other  diflQculties  also  arise,  such  as  the  want  of  efficient  leaders  for 
circles  formed,  and  the  want  of  reference  books  on  any  topic  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  Committee  of  Twelte  in  its  report  says,  "The  reading  circles  must 
be  considered  as  a  means  of  improvement,  especially  for  teachers  already 
in  the  service.  No  other  agency  can  really  take  the  place  of  personal 
Instruction  in  the  original  preparation  of  a  teacher  for  his  work." 

Michigan  has  had,  in  the  last  few  years,  a  remarkable  departure  in 
the  number  and  character  of  its  summer  schools.  Being  personally 
Interested  in  one  of  these  to  a  limited  extent,  I  am  able  to  judge  of  the 
results  of  such  schools;  I  believe  that  the  Committee  of  Twelve  is  put- 
ting it  very  mildly  when  it  says,  "In  some  cases  summer  schools  are 
apparently  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  those  attending  to 
pass  examinations  for  certain  certificates.  The  tendency  is  necessarily 
toward  cramming  for  the  examinations,  and  so  far  they  cease  to  be 
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educative  iu  any  proper  sense  of  the  term."  Not  only  is  this  true,  but 
the  rundencj'  of  teachers  who  have  hurriedly  run  over  work  during  a 
term  of  six  weeks  or  less,  is  to  carry  pupils  over  the  work  in  the  same 
way,  regardless  of  grading  already  done.  Such  teachers  usually  lack 
the  mature  judgment  to  know  when  a  pupil  is  really  prepared  to  leave 
one  subject  and  take  up  another;  the  result  is  a  very  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  who  come  to  examinations 
and  who  cannot  help  failing  under  the  circumstances. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  what  class  of  students  are  to 
receive  benefit  from  summer  schools.  It  will  be  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  those  who  have  had  the  academic  instruction  and  desire  hastily  to 
review  some  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  any  subject,  or  who  may 
desire  to  add  to  that  subject  any  new  ideas  which  may  have  been 
bcought  out  in  the  years  since  taking  the  subject;  but  for  a  student 
who  has  never  had  such  a  subject  as  a  regular  study  and  who  attempts 
to  take  up  the  same  and  endeavors  to  keep  up  with  those  only  review- 
ing: it,  would  lead  the  latter  to  have  a  confused  notion  of  the  whole 
subject,  leaving  such  an  one  in  no  state  of  mind  to  teach  such  a  sub- 
ject, though  he  might  possibly  manage  to  squeeze  through  examination. 

Further,  unless  teachers  in  these  normals  are  careful,  there  is  apt  to 
be  an  injury  done  students  who  attend;  because,  as  long  as  teachers 
are  allowed  to  teach  in  Michigan  without  professional  training,  there 
will  be  those  of  our  rural  teachers  who  will  take  the  training  in  such 
normals  or  wherever  it  can  be  secured  at  the  least  expense  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  This  means  that  the  instructors  in  such  schools 
will  be  called  upon  for  quantity  rather  than  qud^lity  teaching,  and  if 
such  a  plan  is  followed,  then  the  normal  cannot  give  the  traini/ig  in 
theory  which  teachers  need;  if  it  ds  not  followed,  teachers  will  become 
dissatisfied  with  the  work  done,  as  it  does  not  meet  with  their  approval. 
In  either  case  the  work  must  be  done  very  hastily,  and  the  teacher  is 
very  liable  to  become  superficial  in  his  work  in  the  future  as  a  student 
and  as  well  in  his  work  as  a  teacher. 

The  county  institute  is  practically  the  same  as  the  summer  normal; 
while  the  teachers  are  among  the  very  best  in  Michigan  and  the  expense 
is  met  in  a  different  way,  yet  the  short  time  and  the  crowded  condition 
of  the  classes  make  it  difficult  to  do  the  very  best  work  and  get  satis- 
factory results  under  most  circumstances.  Yet,  as  Prof.  Hinsdale  says 
in  the  Journal  of  Education  of  November  4,  1897,  "It  is  maintained  that 
the  normal  schools  do  not  furnish,  at  least  of  graduates,  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  new  teachers  that  are  called  for  from  year  to  year.  Hence, 
the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  all  the  professional  training  or  instruc- 
tion that  the  vast  majority  of  public  school  teachers  ever  rec(»ive,  out- 
side of  teachers'  meetings,  they  receive  in  the  institutes.  The  per  cent 
of  teachers  who  have  been  educated  in  the  normal  schools  increases 
slowly.  The  institute  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  The  forces  which 
created  it,  will  maintain  it;  and  it  is,  and  for  many  years  to  come  will  be, 
the  great  means  for  carrying  professional  instruction  to  teachers  of  the 
common  schools.  We  have  the  most  convincing  reasons  for  making  the 
institute  the  most  vigorous  and  efficient  educational  agency  possible." 

All  these  agencies  thus  far  s[)oken  of  are  employed  for  tlie  improve- 
ment of  the  teachers  already  in  the  service,  but  none  of  them  furnish  the 
first  sui)ply  of  teachers  for  rural  schools;  and  in  fact  we  lack  agencies 
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designated  for  that  end.  Originally  our  normal  schools  were  established 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  trained  teachers  to  these  schools,  but  the 
fact  shows  that  but  very  few  graduates  ever  teach  in  such  schools. 

What  is  to  be  done,  under  these  circumstances?  Every  one  knows 
what  a  wonderful  change  is  wrought  upon  the  ordinary  teacher  who 
takes  the  training  in  our  state  normal;  we  all  know,  too,  that  teachers 
graduating  from  these  places  arc  at  once  employed  by  our  city  and  vil- 
lage schools.  Every  one  who  is  familiar  with  city  and  rural  schools 
is  also  ready  to  acknowledge  that  our  city  school,  with  its  trained 
teachers  and  its  efficient  and  close  supervision,  is  much  superior  to  the 
rural  school;  but  with  trained  teachers  we  believe  the  rural  school  may 
become  almost  as  efficient  as  the  city  school. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  says,  "One  of  the  leading  states 
of  the  Union,  with  a  well  organized  school  system  and  a  grand  equipment 
of  normal  schools  aiming  directly  to  train  teachers  for  the  rural  schools^ 
reports  that  a  majority  of  its  teachers  have  had  professional  training. 
Many  other  states  report  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  trained 
teachers;  one,  8  per  cent;  another,  with  one  of  the  best  school  systems, 
30  per  cent.  As  a  contrast,  an  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  committee 
from  Manitoba  states, — "Sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  teachers  employed  in 
the  province  in  1895  were  trained;  after  this  year  all  will  have  training.'* 

Most  of  our  rural  schools  are  taught  by  students  from  the  high  schools 
of  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  county;  what  do  these  graduates  lack 
to  make  them  successful  teachers?  We  may  answer  very  briefly — "pro- 
fessional training"  such  as  the  normal  at  Mt.  Pleasant  or  Ypsilanti  can 
giv<\  But,  you  say,  these  schools  cannot  supply  the  demand  for  trained 
teachers,  if  all  schools  are  to  be  compelled  to  have  such  teachers.  But 
they  can  be  furnished;  instead  of  our  city  schools  being  required  to 
fix  the  school-course  for  the  admission  of  students  to  the  Agricultural 
College  and  other  colleges  to  the  University,  let  them  rather  allow  the 
student  who  expects  to  teach  to  spend  a  year  or  two  years  in  the  high 
school  upon  a  Teachers  Course  which  should  be  placed  in  every  high 
school  in  the  State.  Such  a  course  should  be  made  to  harmonize  with 
the  course  outlined  for  the  normal  schools  of  our  State,  and  teachers 
completing  it  should  be  given  credit  for  the  same  when  entering  the 
Normal. 

J  believe  such  a  plan  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction;  but  to 
make  it  of  service  to  the  rural  schools  it  must  have  the  State  legisla- 
ture step  in  and  say  that  teachers  shall  have  at  least  one  year  or  more 
of  professional  training,  before  they  shall  be  allowed  to  teach  in  any 
of  its  schools.  No  one  will  denv  that  the  best  school  svstem  demands 
some  such  training  of  its  teachers.  Cannot  Michigan  have  at  least  one 
such  school  in  ejich  county? 

Far  better  sacrifice  part  of  the  academic  training,  that  students  may 
teach  well  what  they  do  know;  many  would  then  teach  well  many  things 
who  now  make  failures  for  want  of  having  been  taught  the  mere  rudi- 
ments of  the  profession. 

Sharpless  says:  "The  danger  of  half-educated  teachers  in  elementary 
schools  lies  partly  in  the  fact  that  they  are  more  likely  to  settle  con- 
tentedly down  into  a  mechanical  performance  of  their  routine  duties. 
They  are  more  likely  to  neglect  the  responsibilities  which  belong  to 
them  to  give  to  their  pupils  the  basis  of  a  good  character  and  a  healthy 
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desire  for  knowledge  which  shall  outlive  their  school  days.  They  may 
be  excellent  teachers  of  the  main  subjects,  for  which  schools  receive 
government  grants,  and  yet  have  but  a  slight  conception  of  these  higher 
duties.  The  better  a  teacher  is  educated,  the  more  he  will  be  likely  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  low  ambition  of  his  pupils;  and  if  his  conscience 
is  awake  to  duty,  he  will  stimulate  at  least  a  few  of  them  to  a  higher 
life." 

Briefly  to  recapitulate, — the  high  school  student  is  not  prepared  to 
teach  and  should  have  at  least  a  year  or  more  of  professional  training 
before  he  should  be  allowed  to  attempt  teaching.  This  training  should 
be  received  at  some  well-organized  city  school  having  a  course  laid  out 
and  teachers  themselves  masters  as  teachers,  or  at  one  of  our  normal 
schools;  this  professional  training  should  not  be  optional,  but  compul- 
sory, a  prerequisite  to  the  profession. 


DISCUSSION-IS  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE  PREPARED  TO  TEACH? 
COMMISSIONER   GBBTRUDE   DOBSON,   BBANCH   COUNTY. 

Mv  work  as  a  commissioner  has  been  of  such  short  duration  that  I 
Bhall  speak  to  you  to-day  largely  from  the  standpoint  of  a  high  school 
teacher  who  haK  seen  a  number  of  graduating  classes  sent  out  to  help 
enlighten  the  world. 

In  my  opinion,  the  question  under  discussion  is  one  which  cannot  be 
answered  by  an  unqualified  yes  or  no.  Whether  the  high  school  grad- 
uate is  prepared  to  teach  depends  on  certain  qualifications — natural  and 
acquired — which  every  successful  teacher  must  possess.  If  the  high 
school  graduate  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  these  qualifications,  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  prepared  for  the  work. 

In  the  first  place,  our  graduate  must  possess  the  ability  to  think 
clearly,  and  his  power  to  do  this  depends  largely  upon  the  school  from 
which  he  hails.  No  school  can  make  good  teachers  of  all  its  graduates; 
but  as  some  schools  have  a  much  larger  percentage  of  successful  teachers 
than  have  others,  we  should  consider  this  phase  of  the  subject,  to  find  in 
what  resi>ect  the  one  is  superior  to  the  other.  At  least  one  cause  of  the 
difference  is  not  hard  to  find.  The  majority  of  our  graded  schools  have 
very  elaborate  courses  of  study.  In  addition  to  the  "three  R's"  of  our 
fathers*  school  days  and  the  other  indispensables — grammar,  geography, 
history,  physiology,  and  language — we  often  find,  in  the  lower  grades, 
music,  drawing,  nature  study,  science  study,  and  even  algebra,  geometrv, 
and  Latin  crowded  into  the  curriculum  and  from  thence  crowded  into 
the  children's  brains — "All  at  once  and  nothing  first,-'  until  the  system 
becomes  one  grand  jumble  of  educational  hash. 

A  few  weeks  ago  one  man  said  to  another,  "I  don't  understand  how  it 
happens,  but  Johnnie  (a  hoy  in  the  fourth  grade)  has  fifteen  studies.  Of 
<»ourse,  he  doesn't  learn  all  his  lessons  and  doesn't  pretend  to;  yet  he  has 
that  many  studies."  An  investigation  of  Johnnie's  case  cutdow^n  the 
number  to  ten — eight  recitations  a  day — four  of  the  studies  alternating. 
Now  I  contend  that  children  cannot  do  justice  either  to  themselves  or  to 
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their  work,  when  gfven  so  many  subjects;  and  while  I  admit  the  great 
educational  value  of  the  studies  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  them  all  in  the  lower  grades  of  our  schools  only  when  we 
have  a  set  of  children  with  such  cast-iron  constitutions  that  no  injurious 
effects  will  follow  this  cramming  process. 

Last  year  while  talking  with  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  leading  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  State»  this  teacher  remarked,  "I  am  sorry  to  say 
we  pay  no  attention  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  students.  There 
is  just  so  much  work  laid  out  for  them,  and  we  grind  them  through  as; 
though  they  were  mere  machines  incapable  of  suffering."  Our  smaller 
institutions  in  trying  to  keep  pace  with  the  laiger  are  doing  the  same 
thing.  The  course  is  usually  laid  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  test  the  ability 
of  the  brighter  pupils,  and  all  who  are  of  slower  mental  power  And  them- 
selves unable  to  do  the  work  satisfactorily ;  at  the  same  time,  a  child  is 
early  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  is  a  great  disgrace  to  fall  behind 
his  grade.  The  result  is  easily  foreseen.  Either  the  duller  ones  early 
leave  school  because  of  utter  discouragement,  or  they  are  sent  out  trom> 
our  higher  schools  graduates  who  have  -not  the  ability  to  think  or  to 
reason  clearly.  They  cannot  concentrate  their  minds  upon  a  given  sub- 
ject; and  if  they  try  to  teach,  their  poor  bewildered  brains  wrestle  in  vain 
with  the  problem,  "  How  can  I  make  clear  to  others  that  which  is  utterly 
incomprehensible  to  myself?" 

A  recent  issue  of  the  YouWs  Oompanion  contains  this  statement: 
"The  evils  resulting  from  overwork  in  the  public  schools  of  Switzerland 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  educational  authorities,  and  a  series 
of  propositions  for  combating  these  evils  have  been'  under  consideration. 
One  of  the  recommendations  is  that  children  be  not  sent  to  school  until 
they  have  passed  the  age  of  seven.  Other  propositions  are  to  limit  the 
studies  in  the  primary  schools  to  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  drawing^ 
singing,  and  gymnastics;  to  do  away  with  home  study;  to  give  the  pupils 
frequent  intermissions  and  vacations;  and  to  mitigate  greatly  the  rigors^ 
of  examination.  The  tendency  in  every  enlightened  country  is  to  call  a 
halt  on  the  crowding  of  young  pupils  in  their  studies."  Fortunately  for 
the  youth  of  this  land,  we  live  in  an  "enlightened  country,"  and  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  children  of  our  schools  will  not  be  sent  home 
to  prepare  so  many  lessons  for  the  next  day  that  their  already  tired 
brains  and  bodies  can  have  no  rest  until  long  after  they  should  be 
sleeping.  "A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body"  will  then  be  the  rule  among 
our  graduates,  and  the  half-blind  nervous  wrecks  of  the  present  will  be 
the  exception. 

\Mien  this  time  comes,  the  senseless  fashion  which  decrees  that  a 
child  must  finish  the  high  school  course  before  he  is  eighteen  years  old 
or  run  serious  risk  of  being  called  dull  and  stupid,  will  no  longer  prevail. 
I  once  heard  a  father  ask  this  question:  '"Isn't  there  some  way  by  which 
Nellie  can  skip  a  grade?  Why,  at  the  present  rate  she  will  be  eighteen 
years  old  before  she  gets  through  the  high  school."  And  this  father  is 
only  one  of  many  who  think  their  children  must  finish  the  prescribed 
course  at  an  early  age,  not  because  they  are  needed  at  home,  but  because 
they  are  then  too  old  to  be  found  in  the  school  room.  Occasionally  we 
find  a  child  graduating  from  the  high  school  at  sixteen  or  even  at  fifteen. 
Such  a  one  is  apt  to  be  looked  upon  by  his  relatives  as  a  phenomenon 
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which,  by  some  strange  good  fortune,  has  taken  up  its  abode  in  their 
family  circle.  Nevertheless,  I  always  feel  sorry  for  these  poor  children 
who  are  finishing  the  work  when  they  should  be  just  nicely  beginning  it; 
for,  other  things  being  equal,  a  pupil  who  enters  the  high  school  at 
eighteen  has  a  great  advantage  over  his  younger  classmates.  He  naay 
make  no  more  brilliant  recitations  than  they,  yet  the  lessons  will  sink 
more  deeply  into  his  mind,  and  he  will  go  through  school  with  senses 
more  keenly  alert  for  ideas  and  suggestions.  Ilis  reasoning  powers  are 
more  fully  developed;  and  a  statement  which  to  the  younger  pupils 
means  no  more  than  the  book  says,  leads  him  to  thinking,  comparing, 
and  deciding. 

However,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  our  graduate  shall  have  been  trained 
in  a  good  school,  and  be  of  suitable  age;  there  is  another  prime  requisite 
— ambition,  and  enough  of  it  to  make  him  determined  to  win  true  success. 
If  he  possesses  this  trait,  he  will  devote  a  portion  of  each  evening  to 
planning  for  the  next  day's  work;  to  adapting  each  lesson  to  the  needs 
of  the  class;  to  striving  to  think  of  some  way  of  explaining  a  hard 
problem  so  that  even  the  dujlest  child  may  understand.  Then  he  will 
cheerfully  spend  a  portion  of  his  scanty  earnings  for  books  and  papers 
which  will  repay  him  an  hundred  fold  in  the  thoughts  of  other  and 
brighter  minds.  If  he  enters  upon  the  work  with  a  keen  realization  of 
the  responsibility  of  his  position — of  the  opportunity  he  has  of  making 
or  marring  the  future  of  those  under  his  care,  he  will  never  be  heard 
lamenting  the  fact  that  his  work  is  beneath  him,  but  will  strive  to  make 
himself  worthy  of  his  work.  "I  should  feel  very  badly,"  said  a  lady,  "if 
I  thought  my  husband  was  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  teaching." 
The  husband  shared  his  wife's  opinion  that  there  was  some  other  sphere 
where  his  intellectual  greatness  could  find  more  ix>om  for  expansion.  "I 
think  the  reason  Jessie  did  not  come  to  the  Reading  Circle  meeting," 
one  young  teacher  said  of  another,  "is  because  she  does  not  intend  to 
teach  very  long.  She  is  just  teaching  to  earn  a  little  money  so  she  can 
get  married."  Teachers  who  look  upon  the  profession  in  such  a  light 
as  did  these,  are  the  ones  who  can  best  be  spared.  Their  departure  from 
the  ranks  will  leave  more  room  for  those  who  take  up  the  work  "for 
better,  for  worse,  till  death  (or  old  age)  doth  them  part." 

Again,  the  graduate  must  possess  tact — that  all  powerful  assistant 
which  will  tell  him  when  to  scold,  when  to  shut  his  eyes  to  some  fault, 
when  to  punish  sevei^ely  if  necessary,  and  when  to  give  a  gentle  word  of 
praise  and  encouragement.  Not  long  since  I  was  asked  to  visit  a  school 
which  I  was  assured  was  a  very  hard  one  to  govern.  Imagine  my  sur- 
prise when,  instead  of  the  room  full  of  large  unruly  boys  and  girls  I 
expected  to  see,  my  eyes  met  the  gaze  of  perhaps  twenty  pupils  not  onr,» 
of  them  over  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  "  worst  boy  "  in  this  school  was  a 
lad  of  twelve  with  one  of  those  slow  minds  which  are  not  quick  to  plan  or 
to  execute  mischief.  A  boy  who,  by  the  use  of  tact,  could  have  been 
made  the  ardent  admirer  and  champion  of  his  teacher;  but  a  boy  who, 
under  wrong  treatment,  strongly  resembled  a  balky  mule.  The  teacher 
was  a  complete  failure,  because,  although  desirous  of  teaching  a  good 
school,  she  possessed  the  unhappy  faculty  of  saying  just  the  right  word  to 
stir  up  all  the  antagonism  there  was  in  her  pupils'  natures. 

In  dealing  with  young  people,  our  graduate  must  be  able  to  understand 
the  ruling  power  of  their  lives;  must  know  whether  to  appeal  to  fear. 
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shame,  pride,  honor,  or  rea&on.  Ho  must  realize  that  every  child  can  be 
governed,  but  that  every  child  is  a  distinct  individual  with  his  own 
inherent  peculiarities;  consequently,  the  treatment  which  proves  a  suc- 
cess with  one,  may  be  a  perfect  failure  with  another.  He  must  not  sup- 
pose for  an  instant  that,  since  he  is  dealing  with  children,  might  will 
make  right;  or  that  his  pupils  will  be  none  the  wiser  if  he  pretends  to 
be  what  he  is  not.  If  he  should  do  so,  he  will  find  to  his  sorrow  that  the 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  stronger  in  childhood  than  it  is  in  later  years; 
and  that  is  the  reason  children  are  so  (juick  to  detect  deceit  and  so  prompt 
to  denounce  injustice.  An  experience  of  nine  years  in  a  high  school  has 
led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  not  one  boj'  in  a  hundred  will  rebel  against 
punishment,  providing  he  feels  it  has  been  deserved.  But  wee  to  the 
teacher  who  thinks  to  make  his  decrees  as  fixed  as  were  those  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians!  The  slightest  breath  of  injustice  is  often  all  that  is 
required  to  rouse  a  school  to  a  condition  of  anarchy. 

Now  comes  the  final  test.  Set  your  graduate  at  work,  throw  him  upon 
his  own  responsibility,  and  we  can  soon  tell  whether  he  is  prepared 
to  teach.  Theory  is  one  thing  and  practice  is  another;  hence  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  ones  we  think  are  going  to  be  successful  fail 
because  of  some  seemingly  tnfling  peculiarity,  or  because  they  lack  what 
Mr.  Pattengill  calls  "  gumption."  No  amount  of  ti-aining  can  make 
teachers  of  those  who  do  not  possess  either  the  necessary  qualities  or 
else  the  power  of  acquiring  them.  Even  the  Normal  College  with  its 
Practice  School  cannot  make  efficient  teachei^s  of  many  of  its  graduates. 
The  college  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  this.  The  insti-uctors  are  in  the  same 
predicament  as  was  the  tutor  of  James  I.  of  England, — they  do  the  best 
they  can  with  the  material  furnished  them,  yet  the  finished  product  may 
prove  to  l>e  an  ambitionless  youth,  a  petty  tenant,  or  a  conceited  pedant, 
each  as  far  removed  from  the  true  teacher  as  is  the  North  Pole  from 
the  South.  There  the  student  is  propped  up  on  all  sides  by  overseers 
who  plan  the  work  for  him  and  stand  ready  at  any  time  to  save  the  room 
from  utter  confusion;  hence  it  is  not  strange  that  oftentimes  Normal 
graduates,  when  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  make  just  as  ignoble 
failures  as  do  those  from  the  high  schools.  But  as  they  are  found,  almost 
without  exception,  in  graded  schools,  not  so  much  is  heard  of  their  lack 
of  success.  The  fact  is  usually  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  for  various 
reasons.  Tlie  t(^acher  may  be  a  relative  of  some  member  of  the  board 
or  of  some  influential  citizen;  she  may  be  a  particular  friend  of  the 
principal — and  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  a  person  may  be  a  very  dear 
friend,  yet  a  very  poor  teacher;  or,,  it  may  happen,  the  failure  is  the 
principal  himself. 

In  a  rural  school  our  graduate  will  find  himself  superintendent,  prin- 
cipal, and  grammar  school,  intermediate,  and  primary  teacher  combined, 
with  only  his  own  personality  to  rely  upon  for  success  or  failure.  Books 
and  pai)ers,  and  the  commissioner's  annu«Tl  or  semi-annual  visit,  can 
aid  him  by  sugg(»stions;  but  he  must  possess  the  ability  to  fit  these  to 
the  needs  of  his  school, — otherwise  they  will  be  of  no  value. 

If  upon  trial  the  graduate  is  found  to  be  deficient,  what  can  we  do  for 
him?  To  remedy  the  defects  cause<l  by  lack  of  age  and  of  proper  mental 
drill,  many  advocate  the  addition  of  one  or  two  year's  work  to  our  high 
schools,  making  this  compulsory  only  for  those  who  expect  to  take  up 
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teaching  as  a  profession.  If  the  phin  is  adopted,  this  added  work  should 
consist  almost  entirely  of  practical  reviews  and  drill  in  the  methods  of 
our  standard  educators.  Here  it  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  teacher  should  understand  the  needs  of  his  pupils,  so  that  no  time 
would  be  wasted  in  experimenting  to  find  in  what  they  are  most  deficient 
or  in  deploring  their  lack  of  knowledge.  For  those  who  are  far  advance(T 
in  their  school  course,  this  seems  to  be  the  most  available  help.  It  will 
not  and  cannot  undo  all  the  evils  wrought  by  improper  habits  of  study; 
it  n»ay  do  much  to  counteract  this  evil. 

For  the  younger  pupils,  it  seems  to  me  the  work  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged and  the  studies  so  taught  that  the  twelve  years  which  a  child 
puts  into  our  graded  schools  should  fit  him  to  begin  his  work  as  a 
teacher. 

I  know  of  many  fathers  and  mothers  who  are  working,  planning,  s:n  - 
ing — going  without  what  the  most  of  us  would  consider  the  bare  neces- 
sities of  life — that  their  children  may  finish  the  high  school  and  com- 
mence teaching.  Four  years  seems  a  long  time  to  them ;  and  should  the 
time  be  lengthened  two  years,  I  fear  it  would  shut  out  many  who  would 
otherwise  have  a  chance  to  enter.  It  is  true  there  is  no  lack  of  teachers, 
and  there  might  be  none  if  this  plan  were  adopted;  but  it  would  have  a 
tendency  to  shut  out  many  who,  under  our  present  system,  would  make 
our  best  and  most  efficient  workers.  Better,  by  far,  clear  our  schools  of 
much  that  is  useless  or  even  injurious,  and  instead  of  increasing  the 
quantity  of  work  to  be  done,  increase  its  quality.  This  plan  would,  I 
believe,  prove  the  quickest,  the  cheapest,  and  the  best  solution  of  this  by 
no  means  unimportant  problem. 


DISCUSSION.— WHY  ARE  THERE   SO   MANY  FAILURES  IN  ARITHMETIC" 

AT  OUR  EXAMINATIONS? 

COMMISSIONER   0.   E.   CONE,   CASS   COUNTY. 

Let  US  first  inquire  into  the  number  of  failures  in  arithmetic  with 
reference  to  the  number  of  applicants  for  certificates  and  the  number 
of  failures  in  other  branches. 

For  data  I  have  confined  myself  to  my  own  records  of  the  last  four 
examinations.  Standings  below  G5  per  cent  are  considered  failures; 
out  of  251  applicants  126,  or  about  50  per  cent  failed. 

There  were  17  failures  in  orthography.  23  in  grammar,  27  in  physiology 
and  hygiene,  41  in  geography,  42  in  United  States  history,  61  in  school- 
law,  and  81  in  arithmetic;  there  were  23  who  failed  in  arithmetic  alone. 
It  appears  that  the  number  of  failures  in  arithmetic  is  about  double  the 
number  in  any  other  branch,  save  school-law. 

Of  the  251  applicants  for  certificates,  63  were  males  and  188  were 
females.  Fifteen  of  the  males  failed  in  arithmetic  and  63  of  the  females, 
or  about  24  per  cent  of  the  males  and  33^  per  cent  of  the  females.  Forty- 
five  per  cent  of  all  the  failures  in  this  branch  were  those  who  had  never 
taught 
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Conditions  similar  to  the  above  probably  exist  in  other  counties.  Now^ 
to.  what  are  so  many  failures  due?  Some  of  them  may  be  due  wholly 
or  in  part,  to  cold,  over-crowded,  noisy,  poorly  ventilated  and  poorly 
lighted  rooms;  too  short  a  time  and  constant  harassing  by  members  of 
the  board.  Some  may  be  due  to  illness,  nervousness,  forgetful ness,  self- 
conceit,  or  exhaustion  on  the  part  of  the  candidate;  some  to  late  trains, 
muddy  roads  and  brains,  slow  horses  and  wits,  punctured  tires  and  col- 
lapsed constitutions,  love  of  morning  sleep  and  night  beaus.  Some 
may  attnbute  them  to  the  new^  requirements  in  mental  arithmetic.  In 
an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  matter  I  have  computed  the 
average  standings  of  our  October  class  in  the  three  divisions  of  the  work, 
with  the  following  results:  mental,  time  15  minutes  for  20  answers, 
average  standing  66  2-3  per  cent;  written  analysis,  time  45  minutes  for 
4  examples,  average  standing  65  per  cent;  written,  time  one  hour  for  5 
examples,  average  standing  66  per  cent.  All  standings  are  reduced  to 
the  scale  of  100.  So  the  failures  do  not  appear  to  be  due  to  this  change. 
My'opinion  is  that  this  policy  will  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  failures. 

The  mere  mention  of  the  above  contributions  to  failure  suggests  the 
remedy.  The  chief  cause  for  failure  is  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject; and  this  is  due  to  poor  teaching.  In  making  this  assertion  I  would 
have  it  borne  in  mind  that  teaching  may  be  done  by  a  tutor,  an  author 
through  his  book,  or  a  student  may  be  his  ow^n  teacher.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  tutor  exerts  the  greatest  influence  and  bears  the  greatest  respon- 
sibility. The  remedy  for  this  phase  of  the  disease  is,  of  course,  better 
teaching.  And  it  is  applicable  alike  to  those  who  are  now  teaching 
and  those  who  desire  to  teach  in  the  future. 

That  a  teacher  has  completed  his  schooling  as  a  pupil  does  not  remove 
him  from  the  benign  influence  of  this  panacea.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  us 
have  learned  more  arithmetic  while  teaching  it  than  ever  we  did  as 
pupils.  And  why  was  this?  Because  we  felt  the  need  of  it  and,  thus 
stimulated,  we  got  right  down  to  business  and  mastered  it.  It  is  very 
rarely  indeed  that  the  honest,  earnest  teacher  fails  in  arithmetic  after 
taking  a  class  through  the  course.  And  this  point  suggests  a  remedy 
for  Ihe  45  per  cent  who  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  take  a  class 
through  the  subject.  They  must  be  made  to  feel  the  need  of  the  knowl- 
edge while  pursuing  it  in  school.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  functions  of 
the  teacher,  and  is  less  difficult  to  impress  upon  the  boy  than  upon  the 
girl.  The  boys  sees  the  need  and  use  of  the  knowledge  on  every  hand. 
He  does,  or  will  some  day,  cut  wood  by  the  cord,  build  fence  by  the  rod, 
sow  so  much  grain  to  the  acre.  He  may  want  to  build,  borrow,  or  loan 
money  for  interest,  discount  notes  at  the  bank,  keep  accounts,  etc.  Arith- 
metic to  the  boy  is  the  most  important  [)art  of  education.  He  is 
very  practical.  The  girl  does  not  feel  its  need  so  much.  She  has  a  little 
system  of  measurements  peculiar  to  her  sex  and  needs, — not  so  very 
accurate,  but  entirely  practical.  A  yard  is  the  distance  from  mother's 
nose  to  the  end  of  the  outstretched  arm.  A  pint's  a  pound  the  world 
round.  In  the  pantry  she  uses  so  many  cups  of  flour,  butter,  sugar,  milk, 
and  molasses;  so  many  spoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  soda,  flavoring,  and 
spices;  a  pinch  of  salt,  a  dash  of  pepper.  The  woman  is  too  practical 
to  conclude  that,  because  father  eats  twenty  buckwheat  cakes  for  break- 
fast, forty  will  be  enough  for  him  and  the  school-master  who  has  stopped 
over  night  with  them.  She  bakes  enough  and  if  there  are  any  left  she 
20 
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gives  them  to  the  pigs.  Thoroughly  practical — she  has  little  use  for 
your  arithmetic.  The  figures  cited  above,  which  show  that  33^  per  cent 
of  the  girls  df  Cass  county  failed  in  arithmetic  while  only  24  per  cent 
of  the  boys  failed,  will  bear  me  out  in  this  reasoning.  There  are  excep- 
tions, of  course;  some  fiine  mathematical  minds  dwell  for  the  time  being 
in  the  craniums  of  women. 

The  text-book  should  not  be  relied  upon  solely  for  material.  A  large 
part  of  the  j'ecitation  hour,  especially  in  the  lower  grades,  should  be 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  problems  that  come  close  to  the  lives  of 
the  children  and  lead  up  to  the  problems  in  the  book  which  should  be 
solved  at  their  seats.  Material  should  be  drawn  from  sources  that  would 
be  apt  to  be  of  most  interest  at  the  time.  For  instance,  at  this  season  of 
the  year  Christmas,  Santa  Claus,  turkeys,  distances,  cost  of  travel,  etc., 
might  enter  into  the  supplementary  problems.  Easter  would  suggest 
egg  problems.  When  most  people  in  the  neighborhood  are  butchering  the 
hog,  pork,  lard,  feed,  etc.,  might  suggest  the  work.  When  grain  is  being 
marketed  and  debts  paid,  what  an  opportunity  for  practical,  interesting^ 
computations!  Then  again,  suppose  a  class  of  boys  coming  into  school 
after  having  built  a  fort  of  snow-balls  which  they  leave  reluctantly  for 
the  dry  arithmetic  lesson.  They  are  thinking  about  that  fort  and  their 
fun,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  W^hy  not  let  them  keep  right 
on  thinking  about  it, — estimate  its  size,  verify  it  later;  estimate  the 
weight  and  size  of  each  ball,  the  number  of  balls  in  all,  weight  of  all. 
How  many  gallons  of  water  in  it?  What  it  would  cost  to  make  such  a 
onQ  of  stone,  of  brick,  etc.,  etc.  School  houses  may  be  built,  painted, 
plastered,  papered,  and  shingled  in  imagination.  There  is  practically 
no  end  of  material  for  work  that  will  show  the  value  of  the  knowledge, 
and  that  arithmetic  is  something  that  has  an  existence  outside  of  books. 
In  this  way  artithmetic  may  be  correlated  with  sociology,  civics,  ethics, 
geography,  etc.  Would  we  not  remember  the  area  and  extent  of  coun- 
tries better,  if  we  should  compute  them  on  maps  by  use  of  the  scale? 
Exercises  in  estimation  of  results,  tend  to  correct  such  gross  errors 
as  finding  the  flooring  of  a  barn  to  cost  more  than  the  whole  bam  should 
cost.  Such  supplementary  work  may  be  designed  for  both  mental  and 
written  exercises,  but  principles  should  be  developed  by  use  of  simple 
mental  exercises  followed  by  those  in  the  book.  The  "oral  exercises" 
in  our  text-books  have,  no  doubt,  been  slighted.  Written  work,  which 
is  only  more  complex,  should  be  attempted  only  after  the  principles 
are  thoroughly  mastered. 

Teachers  and  students  sometimes  pass  over,  in  a  cursory  manner, 
parts  of  the  text  which  at  first  seem  to  have  no  practical  bearing,  but 
in  reality  do  have  as  a  means  to  an  end.    To  illustrate: 

In  Robinson's  New  Practical  Arithmetic  at  the  close  of  division  we 
may  find  two  pages  devoted  to  illustrations  and  principles  which  lead 
up  to  the  general  law  that  a  change  in  the  dividend  produces  a  like 
change  in  the  quotient;  but  a  change  in  the  divisor  produces  an  opposite 
change  in  the  quotient.  Now,  this  law  is  vital  and  the  princij)les  em- 
bodied in  it  should  be  indelibly  stamped  on  the  mind.  When  they  are 
thoroughly  understood,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  fraction  is  only  the  quo- 
tient resulting  from  the  division  of  the  numerator  by  the  denominator 
and  therefore  subject  to  precisely  the  same  laws,  all  trouble  vanishes  so 
far  as  fractions  are  concerned.     Fractions  mastered,  percentage — the 
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fraction  reduced  to  hundredths — is  mastered  as  far  as  principles  go.  All 
that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  make  practical  applications.  This  illustra- 
tion is  general  in  character.  I  do  not  deem  its  elaboration  necessary  or 
important  at  this  time  and  place. 

Teachers  are  wont  to  be  satisfied  if  their  pupils  learn  the  pages  of 
definitions  and  principles  so  they  can  recite  them  well.  Instead  of  taking 
it  for  granted  that  pupils  understand  rules,  principles,  and  definitions — 
no  matter  how  well  recited — it  should  be  taken  for  granted  that  they 
do  not  understand  them. 

One's  ability  to  solve  problems  depends  very  largely  upon  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  terms  found  in  their  statement,  hence  all  defini- 
tions should  be  required  to  be  illustrated  often.  Whether  the  boys 
and  girls  understand  what  *'  stocks"  really  are,  make  a  great  difference 
in  the  degree  of  their  success  while  working  problems  under  this  head. 
The  same  may  be  said  with  reference  to  commission  and  brokerage, 
insurance,  true  discount,  bank  discount,  duties  and  customs,  exchange, 
etc. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  character  of  problems  most  fre- 
quently missed,  I  have  examined  the  papers  of  the  October  class  some- 
what carefully.  Out  of  42  papers  examined  I  did  not  find  one  correct 
result  for  the  third  in  the  mental  arithmetic  set.  It  was,  you  will  remem- 
ber, 4  X 1 5  X  3-f  2  X 10  X  6  plus  3  twelves  plus  12  threes  are  how  many  times 
12  ?  (Ans.  31)  There  were  only  two  of  the  42  that  got  the  correct  answer 
for  the  6th,  (4x5+r>)^(3x3-4)x2.  (Ans.  2^)  Most  of  them  got 
10.  Twelve  missed  the  6th  and  twenty  missed  the  7th.  They  were 
very  similar,  and  I  do  not  understand  why  more  should  miss  one  than 
the  other.    They  were: — 

(6)  Divide  85x6x7  bv  34.     (Ans.  105.) 

(7 )  Divide  64 X  7  X  9  by  56.     (Ans.  72. ) 

There  is  no  question  but  that  a  knowledge  of  the  force  of  signs  and 
drill  in  factoring  by  in8i)ection,  such  as  we  get  in  elementary  algebra, 
are  of  material  aid  in  the  solution  of  such  examples. 

Thirty-two  missed  the  11th:  To  what  single  discount  is  20  per  cent 
and  10  per  cent  off  equivalent?  The  nature  and  use  of  this  custom  of 
merchants  does  not  seem  to  be  understood. 

Thirty-five  missed  the  15th:  How  many  square  feet  in  a  four-foot 
walk  around  a  lot  100  feet  square?  Tliey  forgot  the  corners — did  not 
build  the  walk  in  imagination. 

Thirty  missed  the  18th:  How  many  scruples  in  a  J  pound?  Probably 
forgot  the  table. 

A  knowledge  of  the  algebraic  equation  makes  the  solution  of  the 
22nd  to  26th,  inclusive,  more  easy. 

The  prindples  of  geometry  help  out  in  such  problems  as  the  last  in 
the  second  grade  set  and  the  5th  in  the  third  grade  set.  Do  not  under- 
stand me  that  I  consider  such  problems  out  of  place.  They  are  arith 
metical  in  nature  and  should  not  be  eliminated  from  the  examinations. 
The  teacher  should  be  reinforced  by  a  knowledge  somewhat  beyond 
just  what  he  is  obliged  to  teach. 

To  summarize: 

(1)  The  principal  cause  for  failure  in  arithmetic  is  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  subject. 
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(2)  The  remedy  is  better  teaching,  whereby  the  pupil  shall  be  made 
to  feel  the  value  of  the  subject  by  the  introduction  of  supplementary 
work  of  the  teacher's  invention,  adapted  to  the  everyday  life  of  the 
child  and  designated  to  develop  the  principles  at  hand, — teaching  where- 
by he  may  be  drilled  in  the  fundamental  principles  until  he  is  able  to 
recognize  and  apply  them  with  accuracy  and  dispatch  whenever  and 
wherever  the  necessity  may  occur. 

(3)  The  teacher  should  have  such  reinforcement  as  a  knowledge  of 
elementary  algebra  and  geometry  supplies. 


DISCUSSION.— WHY'   ARE   THERE  SO   MANY  FAILURES  IN  ARITHMETIC 

AT  OUR  EXAMINATIONS  ? 

COMMISSIONER    F.   M.    HARLOW,   JACKSON   COUNTY. 

At  our  August  examination,  84  out  of  125  failed;  of  these,  53  were 
in  arithmetic.  A  close  study  of  the  situation  will  surprise  the  most 
thoughtful;  for  among  these  failures  are  to  be  found  all  classes,  from  the 
17  year-old  graduate  of  our  high  schools  to  those  who  long  since  should 
have  laid  aside  the  work  for  others.  The  majority  of  these  are  from  our 
best  high  schools  where  careful  attention  has  been  given  to  methods 
of  instruction,  and  teachers  are  selected  from  the  Normal  School. 

Seven  out  of  the  ten  high  schools  of  Jackson  county  are  supplied  with 
normal  instructors,  and  a  visit  to  these  schools  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  work  done  in  arithmetic.  Yet  53 
out  of  our  84  failures  were  twenty  years  old  and  under,  and  certainly 
not  so  far  removed  in  point  of  time  from  their  school  work  as  to  have 
grown  rusty  or  to  have  forgotten  their  instruction. 

Now,  these  failures  are  a  disappointment  to  the  applicant,  their 
parents,  their  teachers,  their  friends,  and  ofttimes  a  not  over-cautious 
school  board;  and  the  fault  is  at  once  located  in  the  commissioner,  exam- 
iner, the  list  of  questions,  the  State  Superintendent,  the  teacher,  and  so 
the  list  of  causes  is  long  drawn  out,  always  omitting  what  is  too  often 
the  fact, — a  serious  amount  of  incompetency  in  the  applicant. 

It  was  our  privilege,  in  one  of  our  graded  schools,  to  listen  to  an 
admirablv  conducted  recitation  on  measurement;  vet  in  the  October 
examination,  one  of  these  self-same  pupils  whom  we  would  in  Septem- 
ber have  cheerfully  certified  in  arithmetic,  failed  on  the  same  kind  of  a 
problem.  Now  in  this  instance,  we  know  the  failure  to  have  been  the 
fault  of  the  individual;  and  the  only  remedy  is  a  sup[)ly  of  nerve  force 
which  will  place  one  in  perfect  command  of  himself  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places.  What  teacher  has  not  suffered  the  keenest  chagrin  in  the  fail- 
ure of  one  of  his  brightest  pupils.  Such  failures,  though  rarely  unac- 
countable, can  be  traced  to  the  lack  of  some  or  all  of  the  «above  enumer- 
ated educational  forces.  Surely,  no  one,  after  careful  examinaton.  would 
place  the  fault  in  the  list  of  questions.  One  of  our  colleagues  was 
inclined  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  statement  in  a  certain  problem  about 
a  joint  note:  but  we  think  the  compiler  was  afterward  exonerated  from 
all  blame.    Now,  we  are  morallv  certain  that  in  our  county,  the  fault 
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does  not  lie  in  any  special  school;  though  after  thoughtful  consideratiOQ 
of  the  courses  of  study  in  the  city  schools,  we  can  see  that  their  can- 
didates had,  with  the  exception  of  half-time  in  the  winter  term  of  the 
fourth  year,  been  practically  shut  away  from  arithmetic  for  two  years. 
We  believe  a  thorough  review  in  arithmetic  during  at  least  one  terai  of 
the  fourth  year  in  the  high  school,  to  be  a  step  toward  securing  an 
efficacious  remedy  for  these  failures  in  arithmetic. 

We  have  wondered  if  any  examination  where  all  applicants  passed 
in  arithmetic  might  not  profitably  be  made  a  subject  of  investigation. 
We  believe  a  certain  percentage  of  failures  in  arithmetic  is  to  be 
exi>ected.  With  fully  twenty  i>er  cent  of  our  applicants  in  August, 
it  was  their  maiden  effort.    This  in  itself  shows  a  varietv  of  conditions. 

With  some,  the  examination  is  taken  (and  in  some  cases  not  without 
-cause)  simply  as  a  test  of  knowledge  and  ability  without  regard  to  other 
qualifications.  Failure  to  such  as  these,  (romes  only  as  one  of  the  many 
lessons  in  life,  and  as  such,  we  hold  is  without  a  remedy.  Success  to 
them  means  the  stamp  of  approval  from  a  world  outside  of  their  own 
circle;  and,  besides  this,  a  chance  to  earn  money  for  a  few  months, 
is  not  to  be  despised.-  So,  without  pedagogical  training  or  professional 
knowledge,  they  enter  some  school  room  as  instructor.  Here,  with  no 
knowledge  of  methods,  they  become  the  cause  for  many  a  failure.  Such 
has  been  the  history  of  our  school  system  and  such  it  must  remain 
mntil  educational  legislation  shall  require  experience  gained  by  a  sys- 
tem of  eadetting,  or  service  in  professional  training  school. 

Sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent  of  the  third  grade  certificates  granted 
at  the  October  examination,  were  for  the  first  year.  Nearly  all  of  these 
found  schools  for  the  winter;  and  a  careful  search  through  the  file  of 
enrollment  cards,  shows  but  five  per  cent  of  this  number  ever  attended 
an  institute.  Here,  then,  is  another  chance  for  remedial  legislation. 
We  believe  that,  were  a  definite  amount  of  approved  state  institute  work 
required  before  certification,  a  step,  and  a  good  one,  would  be  taken 
to  remedv  the  number  of  failures  in  arithmetic.  The  rest  of  the  failures 
in  arithmetic  include  a  great  variety  of  cases.  The  most  serious  have 
for  many  years  written  their  age  at  thirty,  have  no  use  for  summer 
normal,  inspiration  institutes,  or  teacher's  association,  unless  it  is  to 
keep  on  the  right  side  of  the  commissioner.  The  only  hope  we  can  have 
for  such  cases,  is  that  each  list  of  questions  shall  be  progressive,  thor- 
ough, and  searching,  well  calculated  to  require  a  knowledge  of  modern 
methods.  We  believe  the  present  system  erf  certificate  graduation  well 
calculated  to  keep  the  tide  of  successful  applicants  at  the  proper  water- 
mark. 
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DISCUSSION.-WHY   ARE  THERE  SO  MANY  FAILURES  IN  ARITHMETIC 

AT  OUR  EXAMINATIONS  ? 

S.    J.     GIER,   MEMBER   OP   EXAMINING   BOARD  OF   HILLSDALE  COUNTY. 

There  can  be  but  little  left  for  me  to  say  on  this  question  other  than 
to  emphasize,  as  best  I  may,  what  has  already  been  said. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  pleasant  task  has  fallen  to  me,  aa 
member  of  the  county  board,  of  grading  the  papers  in  arithmetic.  I 
have  been  interested,  disappointed,  and  chagrined  as  I  have  carried  on 
this  work,  for  it  has  been  made  plainly  manifest  to  me  that  something 
is  wrong.  That  there  must  be  a  cause  is  evidenced  by  the  great  number 
of  failures,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  a  remedy  is  also  clearly  manifest. 
Whether  I  have  been  able  to  find  the  real  cause  or  causes  and  to  sug- 
gest a  remedy,  is  a  question  as  yet  in  my  mind.        "• 

The  mastery  of  even  elementary  work  in  mathematics,  must  of  neces- 
sity preconc(»ive  a  mind  with  the  power  to  grasp  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  at  once;  a  mind  that  is  clear  and  logical  in  its  concepts,  reason- 
able in  its  deductions,  and  keen  and  quick  to  deteet  an  error  in  reasoning 
or  conclusion.  If  this  be  true,  then  it  becomes  necessary  that  the  person 
must  be  able  to  read.  I  attribute  as  one  of  the  first  causes  for  failure, 
the  inability  on  the  part  of  the  applicant  to  interpret  the  language  of  the 
problem.  Too  many  of  our  teachers  have  the  idea  that  pronouncing 
words  is  reading;  that  the  more  fluently  the  pupil  calls  the  words,  the 
better  reader  he  is.  Why  is  the  applicant  unable  to  interpret  the  lan- 
guage of  the  problem?  Simply  because,  when  reading,  he  has  not  formed 
those  fixed  habits  of  thinking,  which  are  essential  to  thought  getting 
and  never  fancying  that  he  is  reading  unless  he  is  thinking.  The  remedy 
for  the  first  cause  lies  in  this,  that  our  applicants  must  in  some  way 
be  taught  to  think  while  going  through  the  process  of  pronouncing  words. 

Another  cause  that  presents  itself  to  me,  goes  back  very  far  in  the 
development  of  the  mathematical  side  of  the  applicant.  It  is  this,  that 
too  much  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  arithmetic.  There  is  but  one 
other  subject  to  which  more  time  is  given  in  our  schools,  and  no  study 
on  which  more  care  is  bestowed.  No  subdivision,  and  no  problem  in 
the  book  must  be  omitted.  "Go  through  the  arithmetic''  is  the  ambition 
of  the  child  and  the  ambition  of  the  parent  for  the  child.  Unless  this  is 
done,  "  that  whole  life  is  bound  in  shallows  and  miseries.''  The  time 
given  to  this  study  and  the  older  ones  pursuing  it,  is  a  rank  robbery  of 
the  younger  pupils  who  need  to  be  taught  to  read.  As  a  n^sult  of  this  long 
drawn-out  work,  the  power  to  reason  becomos  slow,  the  mind  inactive, 
unimpaired,  so  to  speak.  This  long  continued  association  fosters  a  spirit 
of  indifference  and  carelessness.  Most  of  the  i)rocesses  may  be  fairly 
well  mastered,  though  too  often,  in  a  mechanical  way;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  developed  a  decided  and  manifest  weakness  to  think,  a  fact 
so  essential  to  mathematical  work.  What  we  want  is  less  time  devoted  to 
the  subj(x*t,  and  more  real,  earnest,  vital  teaching.  Such  teachng  will 
result  in  increased  accuracy  and  rapidity,  better  memory,  quickness  of 
mental  grasp,  the  development  of  the  power  of  concentration,  and  ability 
to  think  and  reason  logically.    Fewer  failures  will  b(»  the  result. 
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Another  cause  for  failure,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  apparent  lack  of  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  applicant  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  the  problem, 
and  a  tendency  to  rely  almost  wholly  and  blindly  on  the  rule  or  formula 
given  for  some  model  example.  Each  day  this  is  forcibly  impressed 
on  me  in  my  own  classes  in  the  high^  school.  Examples  in  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  and  physics  will  come  up  in  the  diffei'ent  lessons. 
During  the  recitation  the  pupils  will  ask  questions  about  certain  prob- 
lems; and  upon  examination  I  am  convinced  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  turned  the  questions  in  upon  themselves,  but  have  almost  wholly 
ignored  the  ability  of  the  mind  to  answer  the  question,  and  thus  let  the 
problem  work  itself.  We  cannot  rely  on  mechanical  work,  such  as  mem- 
orizing of  rules  and  formulas  and  working  problems  by  means  of  them; 
but  there  must  be  an  analysis  based  upon  principle,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  train  the  mind  to  make  rules  for  itself.  I  am  most  thoroughly 
opposed  to  formulas  in  any  work  in  mathematics,  unless  their  use  is 
clearly  understood.  Men  are  narrow  a-nd  arbitrary  because  they  are 
opposed  to  formulas  m*  rules  whose  origin  they  are  almost  wholly  ignor- 
juit  of.  We  might  see  a  complete  revolution  of  our  work  in  arithmetic 
if  we,  in  our  teaching,  could  be  brought  to  recognize  the  tremendous 
power  and  importance  of  principles,  and  the  ability  of  the  mind  to  unfold 
and  develop  them.  It  has  been  said,  "It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  a 
clear  conception  of  the  relation  existing  between  base,  rate,  and  per- 
centage, is  the  main  thing  to  be  sought  after  in  teaching  percentage." 
Away  with  base,  rate,  and  percentage;  for  they  have  been  the  direct 
cause  of  too  many  failures,  and  have  laid  the  basis  for  too  much  false 
and  illogical  reasoning.  If  the  significence  of  principles  involved,  which 
are  only  few,  .and  their  relationships  are  fully  appreciated,  the  teacher 
is  then  well  equipped  with  material  for  teaching  arithmetic. 

The  fault  and  cause  for  failure  does  not  lie  wholly  in  the  teacher; 
often  the  text-book  is  the  fault  or  has  been.  Too  many  arithmetics  have 
been  made  simply  to  sell,  while  the  pedagogical  principles  have  been 
sacrificed.  Much  of  the  material  has  the  appearance  of  pedagogical 
selection  and  arrangement,  but  on  examination  there  is  discovered  the 
germ  which  is  to  work  weakness  in  the  intellectual  development.  The 
work  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  afford  a  procedure  from  the  easy  to 
the  more  difficult,  or  a  step  by  st^p  management  which  will  not  leave 
gaps.  While  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  by  following  the  book  from  cover 
to  cover  is  not  wholly  a  failure,  yet  it  comes  far  short  of  doing  what  it 
should  for  the  child.  Although  these  conditions  exist,  yet  too  often  our 
teachers  follow  the  books;  they  study  **method"  and  "devices,"  but  they 
do  not  study  the  child.  Whether  the  matter  taught  bears  any  relation  to 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  child;  how  to  fasten  the  new  to  the  old; 
whether  this  subject  would  not  be  better  omitted  and  taught  by  a  simple 
method;  how  to  teach  this  lesson  so  as  to  clarifv  the  child's  mind  and 
not  disturb  and  cloud  his  judgment, — these  questions  do  not  seem  to 
concern  or  disturb  the  great  majority  of  teachers.  In  my  mind  failures 
will  continue  until  we  exclude  so  many  useless  subjects  and  intricate 
problems,  puzzles,  etc.,  and  book-work  is  ri?duced  one-half  and  time  given 
the  teacher  to  teach  and  the  pupil  to  grow. 

Thus  far  I  have  suggested  no  specific  remedy  for  these  existing  con- 
ditions, but  to  my  mind  there  is  but  one.  Normal  schools  have  been 
established  in  our  State  to  offer  an  advanced  course  of  study  and  syste- 
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'iiiatic  professional  training  to  those  who  may  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  These  institutions  do  not  consider  their  work  completed  or  their 
students  fully  prepared,  when  they  ask  them  to  sit  under  the  instruction 
of  specialists,  for  a  few  short  weeks,  in  psychology  and  pedagogy,  and 
take  notes  on  the  most  modern  methods  of  teaching,  school  management, 
^tc.  But  on  the  other  hand  they  fecognize  the  fact  that  the  educational 
value  of  these  methods  will  not  be  what  is  desired,  until  their  practi- 
cableness  be  established  by  actual  demonstration.  Hence,  their  train- 
ing schools,  where  the  student  personally  sees  the  application  of  those 
principles  enumerated  by  teachers  and  so  clearly  portrayed  by  text- 
books. 

We  have  in  our  counties  hundreds  of  teachers  who  cannot  afford  the 
-advantages  of  a  normal  training.  Thej'  are  with  us,  and  these  are  the 
ones  we  must  help  if  possible.  But  let  me  ask,  do  we  lessen  the  number 
of  failures  when  we  expect  our  teachers  to  go  into  their  schools  rooms 
and  put  into  practical  operation  the  ideal  principles  and  methods  they 
have  listened  to  and  tried  to  digest,  while  attending  a  two  day's  inspira- 
tion institute?  What  we  need  today  in  our  institutes  is  applied  psychol- 
ogy, and  not  lectures  on  metaphysics  and  logic.  Many  of  our  teachers 
do  not  understand  what  is  meant  by  professional  instruction,  profes- 
sional teaching,  etc.  Therefore  they  should  see  the  application  of  these 
principles  and  methods  in  the  class  room.  Do  not  understand  me  to 
«ay  that  I  would  do  away  with  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  the 
principles  and  laws  of  mind-growth  and  development;  or  the  principles 
that  underlie  the  culture  of  the  mental  faculties;  or  how  to  train  the 
attention,  memory,  imagination,  and  reason, — for  these  are  essential. 
But  let  the  teachers  see  the  demonstration  of  their  application  in  acad- 
-emic  instruction;  let  them  know  what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  it. 

Right  in  our  institutes  may  be  found  the  remedy  for  these  failures.  If 
we  cannot  have  the  time  of  our  State  institutes  lengthened  so  this  work 
may  be  done,  then  there  is  a  demand  for  summer  schools  under  the 
management  of  comi)etent  instructors. 


THE  REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  OP  TWELVE  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

A.    HAMLIN     SMITH,   LANSING. 

This  is  an  age  of  investigation  with  results  outstripping  the  dreams 
of  the  wildest  enthusiast.  Science  and  its  offspring,  invention,  has 
^iven  us  a  new  civilization.  Columbuses  have  led  us  across  pathless 
wastes  to  new  worlds  for  exploration,  and  great  have  been  the  con- 
quests. 

Electricity,  though  still  baffling  its  would-be  discoverers,  has  yielded 
up  many  of  its  laws  of  operation  and  become  the  servant  of  man.  So- 
ciology, a  comparatively  new  field  of  investigation,  has  l>een  reduced 
to  a  science.  Metaphysics,  also,  has  felt  the  spirit  of  investigation  and 
surrendered  many  truths  startling  and  beautiful ;  and  although  the  mind 
still  refuses  to  disclose  its  identity,  the  laws  of  its  activity  and  growth 
have  been  searched  out  and  upon  them  have  been  founded  the  principles 
of  education,  and  teaching  thus  has  become  a  science. 
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No  truths  have  been  more  brilliantly  illuminated  by  these  researches 
than  the  laws  governing  man's  development.  Today  we  look  upon  man 
as  an  aggregation  of  results, — the  product  of  two  widely  different  factors, 
heredity  and  environment.  While  we  may  not  agree  as  to  which  of  these 
dominates,  we  may  safely  say  that  heredity  can  give  direction  and  veloc- 
ity only,  while  in  environment  are  found  all  those  threads  with  which 
is  woven  the  fabric  of  character;  and  its  firmness,  elasticity,  and  color- 
ing depend  upon  the  material  filling  the  shuttle  that  comes  to  the 
weaver's  hand.  While  we  do  not  doubt  man's  personality  nor  his 
ability,  under  the  impulse  of  lofty  incentives,  to  burst  the  bonds  that 
chain  him  to  earth,  we  nevertheless  believe  that  he  is  a  part  of  his 
•environment. 

If  his  life  be  one  of  luxurous  ease  and  all  its  currents  set  towards  his 
haven,  if  every  breeze  gently  rocks  his  craft  while  it  bears  him  on,  he 
becomes  weak,  vacillating,  indolent,  an  easy  prey  to  circumstance — the 
«hoddy  filling  rather  than  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  social  fabric.  But 
if  his  life  be  one  of  struggle,  if  he  must  buffet  wind  and  wave  on  sea 
and  land,  if  every  height  is  reached  and  kept  by  toil,  he  develops  that 
tenacious  quality  which  makes  heroes — the  saviors  of  mankind. 

With  sad  hearts  we  read  of  the  wanderings  of  Columbus;  but 
In  the  soil  of  those  years, 
Warmed  by  truth  and  watered  by  tears, 

germinated  that  courage  and  fortitude  necessary  to  face  for  ten  weeks 
the  unknown  watery  waste.  Slowly  ticks  the  clock  that  times  the  growth 
of  character. 

It  was  well  for  the  cause  of  freedom  that  the  prow  of  the  Mayflower 
touched  the  soil  of  the  new  world  "on  a  stern  and  rock-bound  coast," 
for  out  of  the  magnificent  though  terrible  struggle  that  followed,  grew 
the  New  England  character,  heroic,  fearless,  tender,  and  true — a  spirit  no 
king  could  awe  and  no  chain  could  bind.  Hence,  if  we  would  understand 
the  growth  of  character,  individual  or  national,  we  must  study  environ- 
ment. 

In  the  teachers^  work  two  great  classes  of  pupils  appear  for  com- 
parison, city  pupils  and  country  pupils;  the  first  familiar  with  modern 
living  and  the  usages  of  society,  the  second  with  hill  and  valley,  wood 
and  plain;  the  first  the  product  of  the  artificial,  and  the  second  of  the 
natural. 

The  city  pupil  lives  ever  under  restraint.  "You  must  not"  rings  ever 
in  his  ears.  In  street  and  hall,  home  and  school,  he  moves  by  guide 
lines.  He  fears  to  move  in  untried  areas,  lest  he  trample  upon  some 
unknown  ordinance.  He  is  ever  kept  in  swaddling  clothes.  The  coun- 
try pupil  knows  little  of  these  limitations;  the  very  air  he  breathes 
whets  his  hatred  of  restraint.  Flower,  bird,  and  bee — rabbit,  fox  and 
squirrel  lure  him  to  adventure. 

The  product  of  these  very  different  environments  must  be  very  dis- 
similar. The  city  youth,  accustomed  to  guidance  and  minute  super- 
vision, even  to  the  particular  subject  for  study  during  each  particular 
number  of  minutes,  has  little  taste  for  exploration  or  courage  for  con- 
quest. The  country  youth  spurns  the  hand  that  would  guide,  thrusts 
aside  the  arm  that  would  compass  his  liberty,  and  flies  off  on  a  tangent 
21 
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of  exploration  here  and  there,  becoming  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
machine  teacher;  he  is  mentally  incorrigible. 

The  city  pupil  is  mentally  active,  possibly  a  ment<al  gymnast,  while 
the  country  pupil  may  be  slow  and  clumsy;  but  the  latter  has  the 
endurance  that  carries  him  through,  and  when  put  into  competition 
with  his  country  cousin,  usually  overtakes  and  often  passes  him.  Indeed, 
the  fact  that  the  rural  pupils  often  lead  in  the  city  schools  ha«.  ceased 
to  excite  comment. 

Education  has  to  do  with  living;  its  one  purpose  is  to  make  it  better 
and  higher.  Any  education  that  fails  in  this,  fails  in  all.  But  in  thi» 
generation  conditions  of  living  have  changed,  and  the  requirements  for 
positions  of  trust  and  honor  have  greatly  enlarged.  We  know  no  mod- 
eration. Gigantic  schemes  are  conceived,  developed,  and  executed  at 
a  rate  that  would  have  been  impossible  and  inconceivable  to  our  fore- 
fathers. We  must  read  the  papers  wet  from  the  press  or  news  is  stale. 
We  ring  the  bell  or  touch  the  button  and  brook  no  delay.  One  enterprise 
treads  upon  the  heels  of  another;  success  or  failure  is  scored  in  a  breath 
and  its  projector  swept  from  view. 

Into  this  maelstrom  we  must  inject  the  vigor  and  independence  of  the 
country.  From  it  has  come  and  must  continue  to  come  the  best  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  brawn  of  this  nation.  The  education  of  the  district 
school  and  academy,  faulty  as  it  was,  produced  men  self-reliant  and 
sufficient  to  their  day  and  generation;  but  our  times  demand  men  of 
iLcreased  <*apacity;  men  with  broader  knowledge  of  humanity  as  it  iSy 
and  a  deeper  insight  into  its  corrective  elements;  men  with  as  sincere 
a  love  for  religion  and  a  deeper  love  for  the  human  element  in  man, 
since  it  is  the  human  element  that  characterizes  man;  men  with  a  better 
grip  upon  their  faculties,  so  that  their  minds  shall  have  a  well  balanced 
symmetry,  with  the  elasticity  and  fluency  that  gives  poise  and  prevents 
bewilderment  in  the  world's  work-shop. 

The  country  pupil  must  be  educated  in  accordance  with  these  changed 
conditions;  but  how?  How  can  we  carry  to  the  rural. schools  the  bene- 
fits of  the  New  Education?  This  is  not  a  new  question.  It  has  echoed  and 
re-echoed  across  this  continent  for  years;  but  not  until  recently  was  it 
answered  by  any  organized  action.  In  1895  at  the  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Council,  held  in  Denver,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  discuss 
this  problem  in  its  various  phases.  The  report  of  this  committee's  work 
has  been  published  in  a  pamphlet  known  as  the  **Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Twelve." 

When  the  above  report  was  assigned  for  discussion  in  this  paper,  it 
was  thought  that  it  should  be  explained  and  its  leading  features  dis- 
cussed. But  through  the  courtesy  of  the  secretary  of  the  National 
Teachers'  Association  and  the  enterprise  of  Superintendent  Hammond, 
the  electro-plates  were  secured  and  <a  reprint  has  been  placed  in  your 
hands.  Moreover,  we  soon  learned  that  the  four  divisions  of  the  report 
were  to  be  discussed  in  the  general  session  of  the  Teachers'  Association. 
An  explanation  is  therefore  unnecessary,  and  a  specific  discussion  in 
this  paper  deemed  undesirable. 

This  report  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  striking  educational  docu- 
ments of. the  present  generation.  First,  it  signalizes  the  national  recog- 
nition of  the  rural  school  as  a  basic  element  in  our  svstem  of  education 
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and  government;  second,  it  is  a  clear  and  exhaustive  statement  of  the 
situation,  with  corrective  retaedies. 

It  cannot,  however,  do  its  appointed  work  by  sporadic  effort.  It 
mast  touch  and  polarize  oflScer  and  teacher  and  patron;  but  how? 
What  batteries  and  what  wires  shall  give  and  convey  this  polarity?  We 
answer,  the  commissioners  and  teachers.  Among  the  educational  fac- 
tors of  the  rural  schools  today,  the  commissioners  are  pre-eminently 
the  most  potent.  No  other  persons  have  such  opportunity  for  educat- 
ing the  rural  teacher  and  patron.  There  is  no  needed  legislation  that 
their  united  efforts  cannot  secure,  nor  any  necessary  reforms  that  they 
cannot  by  judicious  management  bring  about.  They  are  the  educa- 
tional dynamos  of  the  rural  school  districts. 

But  what  is  their  attitude  towards  these  progressive  ideas?  What 
of  the  enlarged  school  district?  What  of  the  central  township  high 
school?  What  of  the  new  text-book  law?  What  of  the  minimum  age 
of  teachers?  What  of  compulsory  institute  attendance?  What  of  the 
distribution  of  the  primary  school  funds  according  to  the  actual  daily 
attendance?  What  of  a  school  library  law  that  is  a  library  law  and 
permits  the  using  of  library  money  for  no  other  purpose?  What  of 
educational  nepotism? 

Furthermore,  can  a  course  6f  study  be  so  adjusted  for  rural  schools 
that  pupils  shall  be  taught  to  see  the  beauties  in  nature,  and  the  farm 
thus  become  the  centre  of  interest?  Can  the  rural  school  be  success- 
fully graded,  or  do  enthusiasm  and  intellectual  independence  decrease 
in  direct  ratio  to  the  closeness  of  the  grading?  The  fact  that  leading 
educators  all  over  this  country  advocate  more  elastic  lines  in  grading, 
gives  color  to  this  thought.  We  confess  to  some  uncertainty  regard- 
ing this  question. 

From  the  commissioners  of  schools  should  emanate  the  corrective 
elements  for  present  conditions.  The  papers  and  discussions  in  meet- 
ings of  this  kind  are  usually  full  of  points  and  many  practical  remedies 
are  suggested  in  them,  but  this  is  not  sufficient.  Holmes  says  "Facts 
always  yield  the  place  of  honor  to  talks  about  facts."  We  add,  theories 
should  yield  the  place  of  honor  to  action.  The  spirit  of  the  times  is 
action;  the  religion  of  the  day  is  action;  the  characteristic  of  the  New 
Education  is  action;  and  shall  its  exponents,  the  educators,  simply  dis- 
cuss and  theorize? 

It  is  not  expected  that  all  will  agree  with  every  position  taken  by 
this  committee;  indeed,  the  committee  itself  was  not  a  unit.  Neither 
is  it  obligatory  upon  us  to  take  up  old  issues  and  wage  a  losing  contest; 
but  if  these  proposed  remedies  have  any  merit,  if  any  of  them  will 
improve  present  conditions,  the  duty  of  every  commissioner  is  plain. 

This  report  covers  the  entire  field.  Here  are  hints  for  the  commis- 
sioner, advice  for  the  teacher,  facts  for  the  tax-payer,  and  food-thought 
for  all.  These  ideas  should  be  disseminated  by  a  well  organized  system, 
so  that  the  people  may  pass  judgment  upon  them. 

Some  topic  applicable  to  the  needs  of  the  county  or  the  community, 
should  be  disbussed  at  every  teacher's  meeting,  and  every  teacher  and 
patron's  meeting.  The  commissioner  should,  of  course,  see  to  it  that 
the  topic  be  put  into  the  hands  of  those  who  will  give  it  fair  treatment. 
No  effort  should  be  made  to  foist  upon  people  something  they  do  not 
want;  but  free  and  fair  discussion  will  win  the  sentiment  of  thinking 
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people  to  the  right,  and  thinking  people  must  determine  educational 
questions.  The  public  press  should  also  be  used,  and  discussions  pre- 
sented to  the  people.  Opposition  should  not  be  avoided,  but  encouraged 
rather, — a  one-sided  discussion  has  no  heating  qualities;  ideas  like  seeds 
need  warmth  to  germinate.  It  must  be  "line  upon  line."  Ideas  are  of 
slow  growth. 

The  needs  of  the  rural  schools  are  great,  but  how  shall  these  needs  be 
made  known  to  the  people  themselves?  To  tell  a  school  board  or  a 
community  that  they  are  behind  the  times  is  a  delicate  matter;  but 
somehow  the  cold  fact  that  the  rural  schools  are  not  keeping  step  to 
the  march  of  the  intellectual  world,  must  be  brought  to  their  conscious- 
ness.   It  may  require  some  heroism  to  do  this. 

Permit  us,  however,  to  say  in  passing  that,  from  our  observation  of 
many  years  in  graded  schools  and  eight  years  in  supervision  of  graded 
and  rural  schools,  we  are  not  ready  to  affirm  that  the  rural  schools  are 
in  danger  of  immediate  dissolution;  nor  are  the  boys  and  girls  who  par- 
take with  such  keen  relish  of  the  poorly  prepared  and  limited  diet  which 
those  schools  furnish,  emaciated  and  tottering  on  the  verge  of  mental 
imbecility.  The  spare  diet  seems  to  be  full  of  all  the  elements  of  growth, 
iand  the  digestive  and  assimilative  powers  of  the  pupils  seem  to  be  won- 
derfully perfect. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  modern  methods  of  sorting  and  pre- 
paring mental  food  would  enable  nature  to  build  up  a  more  symmetrical 
and  better  balanced  mind.  We  find  it  difficult,  however,  to  divest  our- 
selves of  the  apprehension  that  there  is  danger  of  giving  the  child  food 
already  partially  digested,  and  thus  enervating,  by  inactivity,  his  splen- 
did mental  viscera  that  now  thrives  on  hard  crusts  and  unprepared  diet. 

All  the  needs  of  the  rural  schools  cannot  be  supplied  until  we  have 
the  proper  legislation.  This  legislation  must  be  brought  about  by  edu- 
cators. Every  commissioner,  every  teacher,  should  be  first  a  missionary 
preaching  the  gospel  of  needs,  and  second  a  politician  working  through 
the  proper  channels  to  secure  necessary  legislation  for  supplying  them. 

I  hear  a  voice  say  "What,  school  teachers  enter  politics?"  And  why 
not?  While  I  have  great  respect  for  the  pedagog,  I  charge  him  with 
neglecting  this  important  duty.  The  average  educator  is  a  recluse.  He 
prepared  for  his  work  under  pressure,  perhaps,  of  poverty.  His  every 
moment  was  sacred  to  the  purpose  of  study;  the  use  of  time  for  study 
seemed  inexcusable  profligacy.  He  stifled  to  the  death  those  cravings 
for  the  relaxations  of  life,  that  he  might  the  sooner  reach  the  wage- 
earning  period.  He  obtained  the  coveted  certificate  and  entered  upon 
his  duties  in  one  of  those  schools  noted  for  its  supply  of  genius-producing 
material  called  hard  work.  He  worked  with  almost  a  frenzy  of  earnest- 
ness. Moreover,  he  became  ambitious  to  rise  in  his  profession.  He  sac- 
rificed upon  the  altar  of  this  ambition,  society,  comfort,  and  almost  man- . 
hood  itself. 

Step  by  step  he  rose  until  his  ambition  is  realized,  and  he  stands  upon 
an  eminence  above  his  wildest  hopes;  but  he  has  paid  dearly  for  the 
promotion.  His  very  habits  of  thought  and  enjoyment  have  been  meta- 
morphosed. No  subject  outside  of  the  narrow  range  of  school  work 
interests  him.  He  has  mingled  so  freely  with  care-free  youth  that  his 
executive  powers  have  lain  dormant,  and  his  sympathy  and  the  heroic 
element,  born  in  every  man,  have  not  developed.    His  heart  is  tender. 
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but  he  does  not  feel  the  devaBtating  storms  that  sweep  over  the  com- 
mercial and  political  world.  He  shrinks  from  the  combat  that  his  earlier 
years  courted.  His  commercial  and  political  judgments  are  immature. 
He  ignores  politics  and,  while  he  may  teach  political  economy,  he  is  never 
seen  at  a  caucus  and  seldom  at  the  polls.  The  most  ignorant  business 
man  does  not  ask  his  advice;  and  politicians,  the  shrewdest  class  of  men 
known  in  this  country,  do  not  count  his  influence  as  a  factor  in  the  solur 
tion  of  the  problem  whose  desired  answer  is  victory. 

All  this  is  wrong.  Say  what  we  will,  the  questions  of  subsistence  and 
equal  rights  are  the  great  questions  of  the  age.  Business  and  politics 
are,  and  must  coptinue  to  be,  the  fields  of  activity  for  the  masses;  and 
into  these  fields  every  thinking  man  should  enter.  What  politics  needs 
to-day  is  not  more  physical,  but  more  mental  avoirdupois;  not  more 
velocity,  but  more  momentum;  not  more  men  and  money,  but  more  mind 
and  heart.  The  teacher  has  no  right  to  ignore  these  burning  questions. 
He  should  first  be  a  man. 

We  have  seen  the  cynical  sneer  and  heard  the  rude  guffaw  when  edu- 
cators have  dared  to  demand  of  legislatures  their  rights.  We  have  seen 
the  great  cause  of  education  humbly  sitting  at  the  feet  of  ignorance, 
greed,  and  sometimes  infamy,  hoping  to  catch  a  crumb,  and  glad,  if  that 
is  not  vouchsafed,  to  escape  a  kick.  Legislators  cannot  be  blamed  for 
their  indifference.  They  usually  give  attention  to  such  legislation  as  is 
forced  upon  them.    Why  should  the  cause  of  education  languish? 

Commissioners,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  this  report?    Cannot 
definite  action  be  taken  here  and  now  that  shall  bear  fruit  at  the  next  * 
meeting  of  our  State  Legislature?     The  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction needs  the  concurrence  of  the  commissioners  of  the  State  in 
educational  matters  relating  to  rural  school  districts. 

The  movement  toward  the  betterment  of  the  rural  school  is  a  national 
one.  Shall  not  our  own  beloved  Michigan  lead?  Shall  not  you  to-day 
give  the  movement  an  initial  velocity  that  shall  increase  with  each  week 
and  month  during  the  coming  year  and  gather  such  momentum  that,  at 
the  neit  meeting  of  our  State  legislature,  it  shall  sweep  everything 
before  it?  What  are  railroad  taxation  and  thousand-mile  tickets  com- 
pared to  the  education  of  the  rising  generation,  who,  if  properly  educated, 
shall  in  their  generation  teach  all  tyrants — whether  they  stalk  abroad 
boldly  or  come  in  the  guise  of  monopolies,  trusts,  societies  or  what  not 
— that  the  American  is  a  free  man,  and  that  whoever  or  whatever  ignores 
this  fact  will  be  ground  to  i)owder! 
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THE    SUMMER    SCHOOL   A    NECESSITY.— SHOULD    IT    BE   MADE    AN 

INSTITUTE.  AND  THUS  BE  FREE  TO  TEACHERS. 

COMMISSIONER   B.    D.    BAILEY,  OTSEQO   COUNTY? 

One  of  the  highest  functions  of  the  State  is  to  provide  free  schools  for 
its  citizens.  The  constant  improvement  of  these  schools  is  a  necessity 
demonstrated  by  the  adjustment  to  time  and  circumstances  required  in 
all  other  departments  of  public  life. 

As  fond  as  we  are  of  our  excellent  educational  system  in  Michigan,  we 
cannot  help  feeling  that  there  is  much  yet  to  be  desired.  Many  points 
in  our  system  should  be  recast.  The  attention  of  certain  weak  points 
demands  the  alteration  of  other  points,  so  that  all  shall  be  in  harmony. 

I  am  emphatically  in  favor  of  the  most  severe  requirements  for  teach- 
ers' certificates.  I  am  also  in  favor  of  throwing  some  feeling  of  perman- 
ency and  security  around  the  teacher;  some  safeguards  against  under- 
bidding, short  tenure  of  office,  and  the  hasty  action  of  unskillful  boards. 
I  am  in  favor  of  crowning  the  teacher's  severe  preparation  with  a  noble 
and  permanent  standing  in  society.  I  would  have  the  requirements  for 
entering  the  noble  calling  of  the  teacher  of  the  most  severe  kind,  could 
.  other  things  be  in  harmony  with  those  requirements. 

Teaching  is  a  great  art,  based  upon  a  profound  science;  but  there  is 
too  little  really  first-class  teaching,  and  too  much  that  is  very,  very  poor. 
The  blind  are  leading  the  blind.  Thousands  of  children  are  using 
precious  formative  years  doing  little  better  than  marking  time. 

We  employ  too  many  persons  who,  while  themselves  pupils,  showed  no 
special  aptitude  in  self  control,  no  unusual  love  for  study  of  books  or 
nature,  no  fondness  for  children,  no  peculiar  ability  as  organizers  or 
leaders,  no  unusual  skill  in  imparting  knowledge,  no  special  degree  of 
tact,  talent,  or  executive  ability.  Yet  thousands  of  people  of  very  com- 
mon-place ability  set  themselves  up  as  teachers  of  the  precious  young. 

A  great  cry  is  going  up  all  over  the  land:  "  Give  us  trained  teachers." 
While  it  is  possible  that  many  are  "  born  "  teachers,  the  best  teacher 
yet  born  is  improved  by  training.  The  knowledge  which  suffices  to  make 
an  intelligent  citizen  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  good  teacher.  Most 
good  teachers  at  the  close  of  this  nineteenth  century  are  made,  not 
"  boi-n,"  made  from  good  material  well  fashioned. 

Dr.  BOone  well  says:  *'The  impulse  towards  specialization  belongs 
to  the  training  of  teaciiers  not  less  than  to  other  industries  and  pro- 
fessions. From  the  earliest  times  the  fitness  of  the  teacher  has  been  held 
as  one  condition  of  the  learner's  advancement.  Not  knowledge  alone, 
not  maturity,  not  a  faithful  conscience,  can  excuse  inaptitude  and  want 
of  skill  in  address  and  presentation." 

The  training  of  a  teacher  should  be  an  object  of  deepest  concern,  for 
the  art  which  he  proposes  to  practice  is  one  that  depends  very  largely 
upon  special  training.  If  training  is  good  for  a  pianist,  or  a  vocalist, 
in  de\'eloping  latent  powers,  eliminating  defects,  and  developing  good 
points,  why  should  not  the  same  be  true  in  the  case  of  teachers? 
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It  is  necessary  that  our  teachers  be  imbued  with  professional  spirit 
springing  from  sound  professional  culture.  The  ranks  of  the  teacher's 
profession  need  more  of  a  purging  than  the  civil  service  list.  True,  volun- 
teers may  become  successful  generals  in  the  army;  but  West  Point  grad- 
uates who  have  stood  the  test  of  four  years'  severe  training,  are  usually 
to  be  entrusted  with  important  matters  with  more  certainty  of  success 
than  the  average  volunteer.  If  it  makes  no  difference  who  is  a  child's 
teacher,  then  it  makes  no  difference  who  trains  a  horse,  an  athlete,  a 
boat's  crew,  a  vocalist,  a  painter,  or  a  regiment 

Schools  now  make  too  little  progress  for  the  time  spent.  Much  of  this 
is  due  to  the  incapacity  of  the  teacher.  The  training  and  selection  of 
proper  teachers  is  a  might}'  business.  The  improvement  of  schools  means 
always  and  chiefly,  the  improvement  of  the  teachers.  In  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  only  well-trained  teachers  are  employed  even  in  the  most 
obscure  schools.  Rural  schools  in  Michigan  suffer  much  from-  lack  of 
trained  teachers.  In  them,  as  a  general  thing,  are  young  graduates  from 
the  village  high  school  or  some  favorite  among  neighborhood  families 
or  a  type  of  an  ancient  teacher  whose  placid  life  is  not  disturbed  by  the 
vexing  problems  of  his  profession.  Tliis  rare  material  must  be  developed, 
made  shapely,  orderly,  and  systematic,  if  time  is  to  be  saved  to  the  chil- 
dren and  the  schools  properly  supported. 

Many  teachers  learn  much  of  the  really  practical  part  of  teaching  by 
years  of  actual  experience  and  experiment,  but  they  learn  it  at  the 
expense  of  their  pupils;  and  much  of  the  knowledge  which  has  thus 
slowly  come  into  their  possession  might  easily  have  been  imparted  to 
them  at  the  outset,  and  thus  have  saved  them  many  mistakes  and  the 
children  much  lost  time  and  effort.  As  it  is  not  necessary  for  students  to 
rediscover  all  the  laws  of  physics,  but  rather  to  profit  by  the  years 
of  experience  of  those  gone  before  and  to  stand  upon  their  shoulders, 
as  we  may  say,  so  teachers  need  not  work  out  all  the  problems  of  educa- 
tion by  passing  through  all  the  blunders,  but  should  rather  begin  where 
the  best  of  the  preceding  generation  finished. 

In  the  language  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen:  "Pro- 
fessional study  differs  widely  from  academic  instruction.  He  who  learns 
that  he  may  know,  and  he  who  learns  that  he  may  teach,  are  standing  in 
quite  different  mental  attitudes.  The  method  of  teaching  can  best  be 
illustrated  by  teaching." 

The  President  of  the  Louisiana  State  Normal  Scliool  is  right  in  saying: 
"  The  teacher  must  have  completed  her  preparation  when  she  enters  the 
class  room.  She  is  there  to  instruct  and  train;  and  the  object  and  the 
means  by  which  it  is  to  be  attained  must  have  been  considered  before 
hand." 

We  are  glad  to  quote  Dr.  Boone  as  saying:  "A  system  of  education 
comprising  elementary,  secondary,  and  collegiate  schools,  viewed  peda- 
gogically,  is  incomplete,  if  it  fail  to  provide  sufficient  instructors  and 
supervisors  for  any  of  tliem.  If  this  be  true,  how  imperfect  is  the  best 
State  system  we  yet  have  I  But  with  the  most  generous  allowance,  many 
thousands  of  positions  in  the  elementary  schools,  even  in  cities  of  the 
second  class  and  smaller,  and  in  rural  districts,  must  be  filled  from 
chance  selection  or  from  non-professional  sources." 
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In  the  report  of  the  Commiflsioner  of  Education  for  1889-90  we  find : 
"  If  the  American  school  system  is  successfully  to  cope  with  the  circum- 
stances which  confront  it  and  the  still  more  trying  circumstances  which 
will  confront  it,  it  must  be  equipped  with  a  more  substantial  teaching 
service.  Perhaps  one  teacher  in  five  is  a  professional.  The  force  is  too 
largely  constituted  of  young  girls  or  persons  who  are  unable  to  prose- 
cute any  other  employment  successfully.  Changes  are  frequent  and 
constant.  Two-thirds  of  the  number  now  teaching  will  have  ceased  to 
teach  in  five  years.  Four-fifths  of  the  new-comers  are  immature  phy- 
sically and  mentally,  and  are  inadequately  prepared  for  such  a  trust." 

One  of  the  three  fundamental  principles  upon  which  Humboldt  began 
the  organization  of  the  famous  Prussian  schools  was,  "  Every  teacher 
must  be  trained."  Horace  Mann  was  soliticious  upon  this  point.  All  our 
leading  educators  think  the  same.  Thinking  people  in  many  communities 
are  demanding  it. 

Dr.  Story,  who  had  trained  teachers  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  at 
Jena,  said:  "One  of  the  most  important  problems  in  the  life  of  any 
civilized  nation  is  the  training  of  teachers.  A  thorough,  systematic,  and 
methodical  course  of  training  is  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  good,, 
eflBcient  teachers." 

The  noted  Professor  Stephen  Waelzoldt  of  the  University  of  Berlin, 
says:  "Teachers  must  be  trained.  This  deficient  professional  prepar- 
ation of  the  public  school  teacher  is,  next  to  political  influence,  the  most 
vulnerable  point  of  the  whole  American  school  system.  It  is  evident 
that  the  achievements  of  e\'en  a  highly  gifted  people  must  fall  below  a 
high  standard,  under  such  a  regime." 

What  an  array  of  evidence  calling  for  trained  teachers,  and  for  the 
provision  of  more  general  methods  and  means  of  training! 

Trained  teachers  should  be  able  to  rely,  with  a  greater  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, upon  steady  employment.  The  State  should  give  every  encour- 
agement to  the  citizen  who  makes  teaching  a  life  business.  • 

A  definite  aim  seems  to  animate  German  schools,  and  results  commend 
the  practice.  There,  the  schools  and  all  officials  are  vested  with  a  state 
dignity.  Every  teacher  is  considered  a  benefactor  to  the  State.  Educa- 
tion is  a  serious  matter  of  care,  and  the  State  supposes  itself  responsible 
to  see  that  the  education  given  to  all  classes  be  wholesome  and  solid, 
and  to  ward  off  the  perils  of  having  its  young  incompletely  or  ineffeetu- 
ally  instructed.  "  It  supervises  the  butcher  shop,  that  no  diseased  meat 
shall  be  sold,  and  the  schools  that  no  unwholesome  teaching  shall  be 
imparted."  Germany  and  Ontario  have  laid  down  the  rule  that  no 
teacher  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  prof(^sion  without  special 
training.  An  official  in  Ontario  states  that  much  of  the  prosperity  of 
their  schools  during  the  last  fifteen  years  is  owing  to  the  county  model 
school. 

Better  trained  teachers  will  naturally  result  in:  (1)  raising  the  mini- 
mum age;  (2)  more  years  spent  in  training;  (3)  longer  tenure  of  office; 
(4)  larger  salaries, — conditions  that  can  not  be  m(^t  by  the  little  rural 
schools.  Thus  a  union  of  these  will  result,  to  their  own  In^nc^tit.  Hence, 
again  we  say,  that  an  advance  in  almost  any  desirable  line  will  help  usher 
in  other  desired  changes. 
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I  would  not  be  charged  with  saying  a  word  against  onr  splendid  State 
Normal  Schools;  but  as  teachers  are  not  yet  secure  enough  in  their 
positions  for  a  long  term  of  service,  is  it  not  too  severe  to  require  all  to 
travel  to,  reside  at,  and  graduate  from  the  State  Normal? 

So  I  think  that  some  form  of  county  training  is  the  happy  medium 
at  present.  I  would  under  no  circumstances  have  any  county  system  of 
training  a  law  unto  itself,  but  all  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  Were  teachers  more  secure  in  their  posi- 
tions,-not  so  much  subject  to  the  caprice  of  school  boards,  I  would  gladly 
withdraw  any  plan  other  than  that  of  graduation  with  credit  at  a  State 
training  school.  When  a  teacher  ^an  be  assured  of  employment  during 
eflSciency  and  of  being  cared  for  during  his  declining  days,  which  is 
true  of  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  then  I  say,  insist  upon  the  invariable 
rule  of  a  full  course  of  the  most  severe  training. 

Why  should  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  dentist,  or  druggist,  be  trained 
in  his  vocation,  and  yet  the  novice,  the  impostor,  the  disinterested,  the 
unskillful,  be  allowed  to  practice  upon  and  to  learn  at  the  expense  of 
pliant  youth? 

Everywhere,  training  tells.  The  efforts  and  abilities  of  genius  are  far 
more  potent  when  reduced  to  a  system  and  well  directed.  The  State 
should  employ  all  reasonable  means  to  instruct  her  teachers. 

Whence?  shall  we  obtain  teachers,  trained  wholly  or  in  part?  It  college 
graduates  are  put  directly  into  teaching  without  special  study  and  train- 
ing, they  will  teach  as  they  have  been  taught.  The  methods  of  college 
professors  are  not  always  applicable  in  common  schools,  even  in  the 
best  high  schools.  This  is  the  language  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen. 
Our  high  schools  do  not  train  to  teach.  Our  rural  schools  certainly  do 
not.  A  very  inadequate  proportion  of  our  teachers  ever  attend  the  State 
Normals.  Few  private  schools  pay  attention,  worth  mentioning,  to  meth- 
ods of  teaching  the  various  branches. 

Where,  then,  shall  our  teachers  be  trained?  Do  the  normal  schools 
give  sufficient  help?  The  number  of  teachers  who  held  State  and  Normal 
certificates  in  1896  was  642.  The  number  of  api^icaiits  for  certificates 
who  had  attended  the  Normal  was,  in  1895,  1201;  in  1896,  1203,  an 
increase  of  only  two!  These  figures  are  striking  when  we  consider  that 
the  whole  number  of  legally  qualified  teachers  was,  in  1896,  11,510.  Of 
the  10,017  regular  and  special  certificates  granted  in  1896,  1,203  had 
attended  the  Normal,  about  one  in  nine,  and,  doubtless,  many  of  these 
had  attended  too  short  a  time  to  receive  much  training.  In  the  same  year 
2281,  or  one-fifth,  were  licensed  without  previous  experience.  I,  for  one, 
am  eager  to  see  a  better  state  of  affairs.  This  indiscriminate  licensing 
of  untrained  teachers  should  cease. 

While  many  noble  men  have  put  forth  noble  efforts  in  teachers^  insti- 
tutes, yet  these  organizations,  worthy  as  they  are,  fall  far  short  of  supply- 
ing the  lack  of  training  schools.  It  is  a  very  practical  question  to  ask: 
"  Can  the  institute  system  be  made  of  more  service  to  the  people?'^ 
Institutes  are,  under  the  prt^seiit  circumstances,  far  too  short  for  the 
large  mass  of  common  school  teachers.  Work  in  these  institutes  is  much 
too  fragmentary.  There  is  too  much  antagonism  and  jealousy  among 
institute  workers.  Work  one  year  is,  in  too  narrow  a  sense,  a  direct 
continuation  of  that  of  last  year.    Too  many  institute  workers  ignore  the 
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required  schedule  of  instruction  prepared  by  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  thus  foiling,  in  great  measure,  the  plan  of  continuous 
work.  There  is  too  much  of  a  proi>ensitj,  with  many  workers,  to  bring 
out  novelties  in  various  studies,  much  as  seed  men  do,  and  to  pay  much 
attention  to  such  rather  than  to  show  how  to  give  skillful  instruction 
in  the  common  branches.  Many  an  institute  is  held  without  a  mention 
of  how  a  subject  is  to  be  taught;  but  conductor  and  teachers  rattle  on 
as  though  there  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preparing  for  examination.  The 
institute  worker  this  year  spends  too  much  time  showing  that  he  is  a 
shade  or  two  nearer  a  correct  conception  of  a  certain  subject  than  the 
instructor  last  year,  and  that  the  tea«>hers  are  to  be  pitied  because  they 
were  taught  as  they  were  last  year.  There  is  a  frantic  effort  to  do  a  little 
of  too  many  things  in  the  regulation  institute.  There  is  too  much  ten- 
dency to  make  extreme  statements  in  the  hurrj'  and  intensity  of  insti- 
tutes. The  duration  of  the  annual  institutes  are  much  too  short;  but  we  . 
hasten  to  admit  that  teachers  and  schools  have  been  much  benefited  by 
these  annual  institutes. 

Our  institutes  should  not  aim  to  give  academic  instruction,  but  should 
be  schools  of  methods.  An  institute  consisting  of  lectures  only  falls  far 
short  of 'its  proper  functions.  The  model  institute  should  be  an  object 
lesson  to  every  teacher  who  attends.  Too  much  institute  work  is  over 
thelieads  of  the  members.  In  institutes  teachers  are  talked  at  too  much 
and  not  worked  with  enough.  There  should  be  less  note-taking  from  dic- 
tation. There  should  be  more  notes  taken  through  eager  interest. 
An  institute  should  be  conducted  much  as  we  wish  teachers  to  conduct 
ideal  schools,  else  where  will  the  average  teacher  learn  to  do  these  things 
well? 

All  this  calls,  of  course,  for  more  time.  This  is  to  be  found  in  making 
every  institute  a  free  summer  school  of  methods.  Until  the  law  requires 
every  teacher  to  attend  the  established  State  Normals,  such  a  plan  of 
county  model  schools,  held  during  the  summer  months,  so  that  all  may 
attend,  comes  the  nearest  to  giving  us  a  course  of  systematic  training. 

It  seems  that  some  such  method  must  be  adopted,  if  we  are  to  have 
a  reasonable  percentage  of  teachers  who  have  had  any  training.  We  have 
seen  what  a  percentage  attend  the  Normal.  The  system  of  cadet  teachers 
is  dangerous  unless  under  skilled  supervision,  and,  at  best,  savors  too 
much  of  the  breeding-in  process. 

These  summer  schools  should  be  made  schools  of  observation  and 
practice.  Why  should  all  work  in  institutes  be  theoretical  as  it  now  is, 
in  the  main?  Let  these  summer  schools  be  in  the  hands  of  tried  and 
trusty  men,  who  shall  act  as  overseers,  or  training  teachers,  under  whose 
supervision  the  most  capable  of  those  in  attendance  shall  act  the  teacher, 
having  as  pupils  their  fellow  teachers,  arid,  where  possible,  classes  of 
volunteer  school  children.  I  wish  to  call  serious  attention  to  this  latter 
suggestion.  The  school  property  in  almost  any  city  or  village,  where  an 
institute  is  likely  to  be  held,  has  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  Why  should 
all  this  property  stand  idle  for  just  one  hundred  days  out  of  the  three 
hundred  working  days  of  the  year,  and  children  invited  to  run  wild  for 
the  same  length  of  time?  This  is  especially  improper  since  we  crowd 
a  pupil  severely,  in  many  cases,  during  his  regular  school  time,  and  then 
allow  him  to  relapse  into  complete  indifference  to  school  for  the  long 
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I)eriod  of  three  months  during  the  summer  vacation.  We  believe  that 
in  many  a  town  plenty  of  volunteers  of  all  grades  could  be  obtained  for 
half  day  sessions  of  a  summer  school,  if  the  work  were  made  what  it 
could  and  should  be  made.  Let  the  volunteer  primary  pupils  be  organized 
into  a  class  for  forenoon  sessions  only.  Require  little  or  no  work  with 
books.  Let  the  children's  attention  be  held  by  the  practice  teacher's 
employment  of  the  brightest,  freshest  methods,  comprising,  among  the 
many  otlier  helpful  and  delightful  things  possible  to  do  in  primary 
grades,  songs,  pretty  mai'chee,  nature  work  in  abundance,  and  drawing; 
skillful  story-telling  by  the  teacher  in  biography,  history,  and  mythology; 
language  work  based  upon  these, — the  teacher  reading  of  the  many 
beautiful  classics  now  available  for  children's  use;  much  sight  reading 
by  the  pupils,  a  little  number  work  from  the  board,  instruction  in  morals 
and  manners.  Thus  the  children  will  have  a  better  time  than  with  no 
school  at  all;  they  have  been  well  taught,  have  learned  much;  have 
formed  some  good  habits,  and  perhaps  have  become  enthusiastic  over 
school,  while  the  teacher  has  had  invaluable  practice  in  the  theory  and 
art  of  the  management  of  little  ones  who  are  the  most  neglected  class 
ti)-day  in  rural  schools. 

The  children  of  intermediate  grades  can  have  half  day  sessiims  also;  or 
if  there  are  enough  of  them,  as  there  could  be  in  cities  and  hirge  villages, 
let  one  group  come  in  the  forenoon  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  I  beli(*ve 
that  with  these  grades,  as  well  as  with  the  primary  and  high  school 
grades,  these  summer  sessions  could  be  made  a  positive  delight.  Chil- 
dren need  not  be  rushed  at  break-neck  speed  through  those  things  which 
are  taken  up  in  the  summer  school,  as  we  often  feel  obliged  to  do  in 
regular  school,  but  time  enough  can  be  taken  to  put  a  finish  on  all  work 
nndertaken. 

Many  of  the  beauties,  if  you  please,  of  an  education,  such  as  abundant 
nature  work  (including  the  elements  of  botany,  geology,  zoology,  and 
entomology)  drawing,  delightful  classics  for  children,  a  catalogue  of 
beautiful  songs,  and  a  store  of  memorized  gems  of  prose  and  poetry,  with 
some  ideal  class  work  in  the  usual  studies  for  which  there  has  been 
sufficient  time  reserved,  may  be  used  to  give  the  teacher  good  practice, 
and  the  pupil  good  schooling.  * 

The  idea  of  a  free  summer  school  will  attract  many  a  young  man  or 
woman  from  the  country,  and  mapy  advanced  high  school  boys  and  girls, 
who  wish  to  learn  to  be  teachers.  These,  with  the  visiting  teachers  who 
have  not  been  assigned  pmctice  work,  will  constitute  the  practice  mate- 
rial for  the  practice  teachers.  Tliink  of  the  good  that  may  be  accom- 
plished by  even  a  month  of  this  daily  observation  and  practice  under 
the  kindly  eye  of  the  skillful  supervisor. 

Quizzes,  lectures,  and  criticisms  would  be  given  the  practice  teachers 
before  and  after  school  hours  and  one-half  day  Saturdays.  The  small 
school  library,  with  the  pedagogical  library  to  be  furnished  such  school 
by  the  State,  together  with  that  furnished  by  the  conductor,  supple- 
mented by  the  teachers'  own  books,  will  constitute  the  reference  library. 
Books  and  study  will  not  be  ignored,  but  directed;  practice  will  be  the 
ruling  impulse. 

How  will  such  summer  schools  of  methods  be  supported?  At  a  cost 
little,  if  any,  above  the  cost  of  a  week's  institute.    A  competent  man 
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ought  to  be  found  for  each  county  who  will  conduct  a  good  summer 
school  for  one  month  for  one  hundred  dollars.  The  same  man  could  be 
given  two  or  three  such  schools  in  one  sea^ton,  and  thus  it  be  an  object 
to  him  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  work. 

Attendance  at  these  State  summer  schools  of  methods  should  eventu- 
ally be  made  compulsory.  In  at  least  seven  states  attendance  is  com- 
pulsory. In  our  own  State  about  one-half  of  the  teachers  attend  the  insti- 
tute, and  many  of  them  do  not  attend  the  whole  time. 

>Yhile  I  do  not  presume  to  dictate,  I  would  suggest  that  every  institute 
worker,  under  the  present  or  a  new  system,  be  required  to  furnish  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  a  full  syllabus  of  his  proposed 
work.  These  notes  should  contain  some  new  matter  each  year  to  show 
progress;  yet  all  work  in  each  county  and  all  counties  in  the  State  in  each 
and  every  year  should  constitute  part  of  a  consistent  whole,  and  all  be 
of  the  most  approved  and  high  gi*ade  character. 

There  should  be  a  unity  of  institute  work  throughout  the  State.  No 
teacher  should  be  licensed  who  does  not  present  a  certificate  of  attend- 
ance at  such  model  school.  The  requiretoent  of  some  preparation  will 
have  a  strong  and  immediate  tendency  to  make  teaching  a  permanent 
occupation,  and  will  keep  from  the  ranks  many  who  now  do  not  enter 
them  seriously. 

We  think  it  fitting  to  close  with  the  words  of  Pres.  A.  S.  Draper,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois:  "  Experience  shows  that  some  special  preparation 
may  be  exacted,  even  in  the  country.  Candidates  will  comply  with  what 
is  required.  Send  all  you  can  to  the  regularly  established  Normal 
Schools,  but  remember  that  there  never  can  be  enough  schools  main- 
tained to  supply  all  the  teachers  in  the  common  schools,  and  also  that  all 
candidates  cannot  afford  to  take  a  complete  normal  course  for  the  sake 
of  the  mere  chance  of  being  employed  at  five  or  six  dollars  per  week, 
with  a  likelihood  of  being  turned  out  at  the  next  turn  of  the  political 
wheel.  We  need  short-term  training  classes  throughout  the  rural  dis- 
tricts." 


DISCUSSION.— SHOULD  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  BE  MADE  AN  INSTITUIB 

AND  THUS  BE  FREE  TO  TEACHERS? 

COMMISSIONER   MARTIN   HANLON,   INGHAM   OOUNTY. 

We  suppose  there  never  was  a  change  suggested  in  any  system,  if 
the  system  in  vogue  appeared  to  give  satisfaction.  We  suppose  the 
present  institute  must  have  been  questioned  by  some,  relative  to  the 
conditions  of  the  times,  the  present  school  laws,  and  the  wants  of  the 
rural  teacher.  Hence  arose  the  question  shall  the  institute  be  made  a 
summer  school? 

To  us  the  summer  school  appears  to  be  a  necessity  under  the  present 
plan  of  institute  work.  Our  present  institute  system  was  suitable,  prac- 
tical, and  in  harmony  with  the  conditions  existing  at  the  time  of  its 
adoption;  but  the  conditions  of  to-day  are  so  different  from  what  they 
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were  a  few  years  ago  that  old  methods  must  be  laid  aside  and  new  ones 
chosen. 

The  laboring  man,  the  business  man,  and  the  professional  man  have 
changed  their  whole  comme^cia^  methods.  They  found  it  necessary,  each 
in  his  own  way,  to  retrench.  They  found  that  they  must  conform  to  the 
new  conditions  in  which  they  found  themselves  or  be  left  behind  in  the 
great  race  for  existence;  so  in  educational  matters  we  must  move  on, 
we  must  conform  to  the  needs  of  those  for  whom  the  institute  was 
founded. 

The  idea  of  a  summer  school  received  an  impetus,  too,  when  the  law 
limiting  the  number  of  third  grades  certificates  was  passed.  That  law 
made  it  necessary  for  the  rural  teacher  to  advance  or  step  out. 

The  rural  teacher,  as  a  rule,  is  the  child  of  parents  of  limited  means. 
His  financial  outfit  being,  therefore,  too  limited  to  go  to  college,  he  looks 
around  and  finds  the  summer  school  located  in  some  small  village  or 
city  near  his  home,  to  be  the  cheapest  way  of  getting  that  knowledge 
which  prepares  him  for  a  second  grade  certificate. 

The  present  institute  system,  when  first  adopted,  was  a  step  in 
advance;  but  it  has  ceased  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  for  whom 
it  was  founded  and  is  to-day,  we  believe,  in  poor  repute  with  the  district 
teacher.  A  week's  institute  is  too  short  a  time  for  the  amount  of  work 
laid  out  and  the  kind  of  work  that  ought  to  be  done.  The  method  of  con- 
ducting our  institutes  has  grown  so  abstract  and  scientific  that  it  is 
far  above  the  head  of  the  rural  teacher.  This  scientific  method  of  treat- 
ing each  subject — in  terms  so  rare  and  so  recent — ^is,  we  believe,  another 
cause  of  driving  the  rural  teacher  to  the  summer  school.  There  he  finds 
subjects  treated  in  a  more  simple  manner  though  handled  many  times 
by  men  with  less  ability  and  less  experience  than  the  managers  of  our 
present  institute:  but  also  handled  by  men  of  greater  business  ability 
and  by  men,  too,  who  "  keep  their  ears  to  the  ground  "  and  know  the 
trend  of  the  times  and  the  wants  of  the  rural  teaeher. 

Therefore,  we  believe,  we  must  have^  a  change  in  our  present  system. 
We  would  suggest  that  the  institute  be  made  a  summer  school  free  to 
the  teachers  of  the  county  or  counties  for  which  the  institute  has  been 
appointed;  also  that  the  pay  of  the  managers  of  our  present  institute 
remain  the  same,  while  the  time  of  the  institute  be  doubled.  Indeed,  so 
strongly  are  we  of  this  opinion  that,  unless  some  such  change  is  made,  the 
work  of  the  commissioner  in  his  county  will  be  greatly  hindered.  As 
the  State  has  taken  an  interest  in  our  school  affairs  and  tried,  as  far  as 
the  form  of  our  government  would  i>ermit,  to  influence  our  educational 
system,  let  each  State  school  whose  plan  of  work  permits  it  to  have  a 
summer  vacation,  open  its  doors  during  such  vacation  and  let  us  there 
hold  our  institute  along  lines  in  harmony  with  the  needs  of  the  teachers 
in  the  community. 

In  our  own  county  of  Ingham,  for  instfince,  what  better  place  could 
be  found  for  holding  a  summer  school  than  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College.  It  is  a  State  institution;  so  is  the  institute.  The  State  sup- 
ports the  one  directly,  the  other  if  necessary.  In  this  way  our  institute 
could  be  held  with  less  expense  than  under  the  present  system. 

And  in  counties  where  there  is  no  suitable  State  institution,  let  some 
city  or  village,  nicely  located  for  two  or  more  counties,  be  chosen  for 
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such  summer  school.  If  two  or  more  counties  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  can  unite  for  necessity's  sake,  we  think  tw^o  or  more  counties 
in  the  middle  part  of  the  State  or  in  the  southern  part  can  unite  for 
economy's  sake.  Indeed,  we  would  go  farther;  because,  if  we  found  an 
establishf  d  summer  school  of  good  name  and  fame,  we  would  endeavor 
to  make  some  arrangonient  with  the  managers  for  holding  a  summer 
school  of  not  less  than  four  weeks— the  teachers  of  the  county  or  counties 
to  be  admitted  free. 

So,  in  conclusion,  we  say  let  new  instructions  be  issued  to  the  managers 
of  our  institutes.  Those  instructions  should  say,  "Find  the  educational 
level  of  the  teiichers  in  attendance  at  your  institute  and  work  accord- 
ingly. Be  governed  by  the  opinions  of  the  commissioner  as  to  the 
ni^ds  of  his  teachers.  Let  the  commissioner  be  the  financial  agent  of  the 
Department." 

Again,  we  say,  let  every  subject  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
past  opportunities  of  the  rural  teacher  and  not  according  to  the  theories 
of  one  whose  heart  is  in  his  work  and  whose  qualifications  for  carrying 
on  an  institute  for  city  teachers  is  unquestioned,  but  whose  recollection 
of  the  wants  of  the  rural  school  and  its  teacher  is  but  a  dream. 


DISCUSSION.-SQOULD   THE   SUMMER   SCHOOL    BE   MADE   AN   INSTI- 
TUTE, AND  THUS  BE  FREE  TO  TEACHERS  ? 

COMMISSIONER   H.    H.   SNOWDON,   OAKLAND   COUNTY. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  the  earaest  desire  of  every  school  com- 
missioner to  do  everything  that  lies  within  his  power,  to  build  up  and 
strengthen  the  public  schools  in  his  county,  and  by  so  doing  raise  them 
to  the  highest  possible  standard  of  excellence.  If  this  be  the  main  object 
in  view,  the  important  question  remains,  how  can  it  be  best  accom- 
plished? Two  important  factors  in  this  work,  are  here  presented;  the 
summer  school  and  the  institute. 

Do  we  not  all  desire  to  see  teachers,  who  are  thoroughly  well  equipped 
for  their  work,  teaching  in  our  public  schools?  Unless  I  am  greatly 
mistaken,  we  have  more  reason  to  complain  of  the  inability  of  our  teach- 
ers properly  to  present  the  subject  matter,  than  of  their  inability  to 
pass  the  required  examinations  and  thereby  secure  the  much  coveted 
certificate.  What  our  schools  need,  especially  the  district  schools,  is 
trained  teachers,  teachers  who  can  and  will  teach,  and  not  simply  keep 
school.  School-keepers  are  plentiful;  the  supply  is  greater  than  the 
demand.  No  wonder  that  Garfield  decided  most  emphatically  in  favor  of 
a  seat  on  one  end  of  a  log  with  Mark  Hopkins  on  the  other  end!  Garfield 
knew  that  he  would  get  value  received  if  Mark  Hopkins  acted  as 
instructor. 

In  my  own  county  of  Oakland,  with  twenty-five  townships,  containing 
(196)  one  hundred  ninety-six  district  schools,  w^e  have  only  (12)  twelve 
teachers  who  have  attended  our  State  Normal  school.  Compar- 
atively   few    have    attended    a    private    Normal    school,    and    then 
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only  for  a  few  weeks,  the  object  in  view  being  to  take  a  hurried  review 
so  as  to  secure  a  second  grade  certificate.  So,  I  say,  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  of  our  district  schools  is  more  teachers  who  have  had  training  that 
will  enable  them  to  teach  and  not  keep  school. 

I  want  to  ask  my  brother  commissioners  if  they  have  ever  visited 
schools  in  their  own  counties,  and  found  the  teachers  with  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  classes?  Have  you  seen  the  reading  class  called  and  heard 
some  beautiful  selection  read  in  an  unnatural,  harsh  tone  of  voice,  no 
attention  being  paid  to  pauses,  meaning,  or  expression?  Have  you  seen 
classes  in  geography  that  imitated  the  parrot,  and  have  you  thought  that, 
if  the  pupil  held"  the  book  and  asked  the  questions,  the  teacher 
might  be  puzzled  for  an  answer?  No  wonder  that  the  pupils  think  that 
geography  teaches  not  of  the  earth  and  the  people  upon  the  earth. 
Again,  have  you  seen  arithmetic  classes  working  complex  examples 
involving  square  root,  and  found  the  same  class  unable  to  work  simple 
examples  in  multiplication  and  division?  Mental  arithmetic  and  the 
ability  to  reason  and  think  seemed  to  have  no  part  or  parcel  in  their 
mathematical  training.  No  wonder  that  teachers  and  pupils  fail  to  pass 
in  arithmetic  and  that  parents  justly  complain  of  the  method  employed. 

If  you  have  had  experience  along  this  line,  you  may  have  summoned 
up  enough  courage,  after  the  classes  were  over,  to  talk  with  the  teacher 
about  the  methods  employed.  Were  you  surprised  to  find  the  teacher 
perfectly  satisfied  with  her  work?  You  need  not  have  been;  you  can  talk 
and  reason  as  best  you  can,  but  as  soon  as  your  back  is  turned,  the  same 
daily  routine  is  followed  out.  On  examination  day,  the  teacher  and  her 
friends  complain  bitterly  if  the  certificate  is  not  forthcoming.  They  may 
even  remind  you  that  election  day  is  not  far  off  and  that  you  will  be 
remembered  with  compound  interest. 

Those  of  us  who  have  twenty-five  townships  to  cover,  find  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  visit  our  schools  as  often  as  we  may  wish  to.  We  do 
not  meet  our  teachers  as  often  as  we  should,  and  they  oftentimes  do  not 
i*eceive  the  help  and  encouragement  of  which  they  stand  in  so  much 
need.  Our  district  school  teachers  do  not  continue  in  their  work  Jong 
enough  to  do  justice  to  the  schools  they  teach.  In  September,  1894,  we 
had  294  teachers.  In  September,  1897,  we  had  only  122  teachers  of  the 
294  previously  mentioned,  teaching  in  Oakland  county;  172  teachers  had 
dropped  out  of  the  district  schools  in  three  years.  The  problem  that 
confronts  us  is,  how  can  we  keep  efficient  teachers  in  the  district  schools? 

If  the  summer  schools  will  enable  us  to  secure  teachers  who  possess 
the  ability  to  teach  and  to  govern  our  schools,  then  we  cannot  start 
them  any  too  soon;  but  sooner  or  later  we  must  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  teachers,  like  poets,  are  bom,  not  made.  One  fault  I  have  to 
find  with  our  State  Normal  schools  is  that  they  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  teacher  that  possesses  marked  ability  for  teaching,  and  the 
teacher  that  has  few,  if  any,  of  the  qualities  that  make  a  successful 
teacher.  Why  cannot  the  summer  school,  to  some  extent  at  least,  be  a 
training  school  where  not  only  the  theory  but  the  art  of  teaching  is 
taught?  We  need  classes  in  pedagogy  and  pschyology.  Let  the  teachers 
take  classes  as  they  do  in  our  training  schools;  let  the  work  be  freely 
criticised,  and  this  and  that  method  discussed. 
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This  may  be  easier  to  say  than  do,  but  I  believe  we  can  accomplish 
much  good  along  this  line  of  work.  If  our  summer  schools  are  simply 
to  furnish  a  review  in  those  branches  required  for  first,  second,  and  third 
^ade  certificates,  then  I  fail  to  see  in  what  respects  they  will  excel  the 
many  private  normal  schools  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  State,  Some 
of  these  schools  ai-e  doing  excellent  work,  others  are  doing  anything  but 
good  work.  Teachers  are  allowed  to  take  as  many  studies  as  they  please 
and  are  simply  stuffed  for  examination.  Work  of  this  character  does  the 
teachers  more  harm  than  good,  and  poorly  prepares  them  for  the  work 
they  have  to  do;  but  you  may  bring  down  upon  yourself  the  wrath  of  the 
principal  of  one  of  these  schools,  because  you  dare  to  criticise  the  meth- 
ods employed,  believing  that  no  school,  wx^rthy  of  the  name,  can  turn  out 
intellectual  giants  in  five  or  six  weeks. 

If  we  are  to  have  summer  schools,  let  us  make  them  worthy  of  the 
name.  Allow  no  teacher  to  take  more  studies  than  she  can  do  justice  to; 
provide  for  aU  grades  of  work,  including  the  kindergarten,  child  study, 
and  laboratory  practice.  If  we  succeed  in  our  efforts,  we  will  be  doing 
something  for  the  teachers  that  they  will  appreciate,  for  they  will  be 
able  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  that  will  enable  them  to  teach  much 
better  than  they  do. 

The  summer  school  affords  the  commissioner  ample  opportunity  to 
become  well  acquainted  with  his  teachers,  and  he  can  here  plan  much  of 
the  work  that  he  wishes  to  do  during  the  school  year.  Those  who  are 
interested  in  private  normal  schools,  and  any  teachers  who  may  desire 
to  run  a  small  summer  school  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  few  dollars, 
will  not  be  in  favor  of  these  schools  being  established. 

Naturally  we  do  not  desire  to  make  any  more  enemies  than  necessary, 
and  the  average  school  commissioner  will  make  some  before  he  finishes 
his  term. 

In  my  judgment,  the  summer  school  cannot  be  run  for  a  few  dollars, 
or  by  two  or  three  instructors.  We  want  instructors  who  are  well  fitted 
for  their  work,  and  who  have  had  successful  experience  in  the  school 
room.  As  far  as  possible,  allow  them  to  teach  those  branches  in  which 
they  especially  excel,  so  that  the  teachers  will  leave  the  classes  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  their  work.  These  instructors  cannot  afford  to  work  for 
nothing,  as  their  time  is  valuable.  The  question  arises,  "  Should  the 
summer  school  be  made  an  institute,  and  thus  be  free  to  teachers?''  This 
plan  may  be  a  very  good  one;  but  I  must  confess,  in  all  frankness,  that 
the  institute  has  been  and  is  now  a  conundrum  to  me.  With  all  due 
respect  for  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  we  are  forced  to  con- 
fess that  the  institutes  do  not  give  value  received  for  the  large  amount 
of  money  annually  expended;  at  least  that  is  my  opinion,  and  I  find  that 
I  am  not  alone  in  this  belief,  though  many  prefer  to  grin  and  bear  it 
rather  than  put  themselves  on  record  as  being  opposed-  to  the  present 
policy.  We  do  not  argue  for  a  minute  that  the  institutes  have  not  done 
much  good  in  the  State;  but  we  do  say  that  they  do  not  help  the  teachers 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  money  expended. 

Our  present  State  Superintendent  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  longer 
institutes,  and  this  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  A  week,  or 
•even  a  two  week's  institute,  does  not  help  the  teachers  as  much  as  it 
«hould.    We  are  not  in  favor  of  so-called  cheap  instructors,  but  do  think 
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that  some  of  our  institute  men  come  pretty  high.  In  no  case  should  the 
Department  send  out  more  men  than  the  institute  fund  can  pay  for;  and 
we  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to  pay  men  good  salaries  for  listening  to 
others'  talk. 

Let  us  w(H»k  earnestly  together  in  this  very  important  work.  We  com- 
missioners want  to  understand  each  other  better  and  work  more  along 
the  same  lines.  Coming  together  as  we  do,  we  should  have  definite  plans 
in  view,  and  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  have  them  carried  out.  This 
shooting  everywhere  and  at  everything  and  hitting  nothing,  is  a  very 
poor  plan  and  ends  in  bringing  home  no  game.  We  have  certain  vital 
interests  in  common,  and  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  our  schools  to 
try  to  carry  them  out.  We  have  the  interests  of  our  schools  at  heart, 
and  should  be  willing  to  make  some  sacrifice,  if  our  schools  will  be 
benefited  thereby.  We  can't  always  have  our  own  way,  desirable  as  it 
may  be. 

Some  of  our  teachers  would  not  attend  the  summer  school.  They  pay 
their  institute  fees  and  are  entitled  to  some  recognition.  By  using  port 
of  the  institute  fund  for  an  inspiration  institute,  and  the  rest  for  a  sum- 
mer school,  we  may  do  justice  to  both  classes  of  teachers.  This  will  not 
make  the  summer  school  free,  but  it  will  enable  us  to  reduce  the  tuition 
much  lower  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

If  a  county  school  commissioner  is  qualified  for  the  office  to  which  the 
people  of  his  county  have  elected  him;  if  they  have  approved  of  their 
choice  by  repeatedly  re-electing  him  to  his  office,  then  I  maintain  that  he, 
being  in  constant  touch  with  his  teachers,  is  capable  of  knowing  what 
they  do  and  do  not  want.  A  commissioner  that  does  his  duty,  knows 
from  personal  inspection  the  actual  condition  of  his  schools.  He  realizes 
that  he  must  labor  not  only  to  aid  the  teachers  to  do  better  and  more 
effective  work;  but  that  there  is  fully  as  much,  if  not  a  greater,  necessity 
of  working  with  his  school  officers.  We  do  not  need  to  fear  criticism  that 
comc^  from  honest,  intelligent  sources,  but  rather  that  criticism  that 
comes  from  ignorant  and  dishonest  sources.  Educate  the  people  to  a 
better  and  more  intelligent  understanding  of  our  public  school  system, 
-and  we  shall  have  fewer  causes  for  complaint;  and  our  teachers  will 
secure  a  more  hearty  co-operation  in  their  work. 

We  live  under  a  republican  form  of  government,  where  the  safeguard 
of  the  nation  rests  in  the  morality  and  intelligence  of  its  citizens.  Place 
in  the  school  room  teachers  who  fully  realize  that  parents  are  entrust- 
ing to  their  care  the  most  precious  of  their  jewels,  with  the  fond  expec- 
tation that  they  are  in  safe  hands  and  will  be  returned  to  them  enriched 
and  ennobled  by  having  come  in  contact  with  all  that  is  good  and  beauti- 
ful. I  am  in  favor  of  any  plan  that  will  enable  us  to  do  better  and  more 
effective  work  for  the  district  schools  of  our  State.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  the  boys  and  girls  upon  the  farms  do  not  all  have  the  privilege  of 
attending  our  high  schools,  to  say  nothing  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. These  are  the  boys  and  girls  we  want  to  help;  and  if  the  summer 
school  will  enable  them  to  get  a  better  (Klucation  by  sending  to  them  a 
teacher  who  is  thoroughly  in  (»arnest,  a  teacher  who  will  imjmrt  to  them, 
to  Some  ext(*nt  at  least,  a  portion  of  her  own  enthusiasm,  that  may  be  the 
means  of  awak(*ning  them  to  a  higher  and  nobler  view  of  life, — then 
let  us  start  them.at  once  and  spare  no  effort  to  make  them  schools  worthy 
of  the  name. 
23 
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SUPREME  CODBT  ROOM,  WEDNESDAY,  2  P.  H. 

Though  this  section  was  not  so  largely  attended  as  some  of  the  others^ 
it  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  meetings  and,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
some  of  the  most  able  ])apers  were  here  presented. 

Pres.  Slocum  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  appointed  the  following 
Committee  on  Nominations:  Dr.  Hinsdale,  Prof.  D.  B.  Waldo,  Pres.  A. 
F.  Bruske. 

"  College  Training  for  Business  Men,"  was  presented  by  Wm.  Doxovax 
of  Lansing,  who  gave  a  number  of  excellent  reasons  why  a  college  educa- 
tion is  desirable  for  business  men,  and  stated  his  belief  that  business 
men  of  college  education  could  not  well  fail  to  exert  a  widespread 
influence  for  good  on  the  communities  wherein  they  dwell. 

Prof.  D.  B.  Waldo  of  Albion  led  in  the  discussion  and  believes  that 
college  ti'ained  men  can  handle  large  and  complex  situations  more  suc- 
cessfully than  untrained  men.  He  gave  some  very  conclusive  statistics 
to  prove  this  assertion,  showing  that  those  men  who  fill  the  foremost 
positions  in  governmental  affairs  are  largely  colh^e  trained.  The  discus- 
sion was  further  partici[>ated  in  by  Drs.  Beal  and  Hinsdale,  the  latter 
making  this  statement; — "  Men  of  affairs  are  the  ver}-  last  who  can  afford 
to  cut  themselves  off  from  the  great  generalizations  of  mankind.-' 

**  College  Training  for  Pi*ofessional  ^leii ''  was  next  taken  up  by  Lf:vi 
L.  Barrour,  Regent  of  U.  of  M.,  in  an  exhaustive  treatise  in  which  he 
showed  that  cniucation  should  be  for  education's  sake  and  not  necessarilv 
for  any  ulterior  motive.  A  college  training  tends  to  make  a  many-sided, 
courteous  gentleman,  more  regardful  of  the  rights,  wishes,  and  feel- 
ings of  others,  and  less  observant  of  trivial  offences.  The  learned 
professions  have  of  late  years  all  suffered  seriously  in  reputation  because 
of  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  unlettered  hangers-on. 

Pres.  Snyder  of  the  Agricultural  College  supported  the  views  just 
expressed  with  a  clear  array  of  facts  showing  that  college  bred  men  exert 
a  broader  influence  than  those  lacking  that  training,  and  thought  it  the 
duty  of  colleges  to  discourage  their  membei-s  from  entering  pi-ofessions 
through  any  other  channel  than  the  professional  school. 

Dr.  E.  a.  Keed  of  Kalamazoo  College  presentc*d  a  masterly  paper  on 
"  The  Place  of  Graduate  Study  in  Our  System  of  Education,"  taking  the 
ground  that  a  scholarly  reputation  rests  not  upon  a  general  knowledge 
of  all  subjects,  but  upon  a  s])ecial  knowledge  of  some  one  subject.  Desire 
for  new  truth  is  the  inspiration  in  graduate  study,  and  such  study  rev^»als 
the  weak  points  in  undergraduate  courses.  A  uni\^r8ity  should  be  a 
group  of  graduate  schools  and  should  not  offer  collegiate  work. 
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The  discussion  was  to  have  been  lead  bv  Pues.  Mosher  of  Hillsdale, 
but  instead  Pkof.  (Iuuney  read  the  following  letter  which  exjilains  itself: 

Chattanooga,  Tenn..  Dec.  22,  1897. 

Prof.  Delos  Fan,  President  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association. 

^ly  dear  Professor  FaU:  I  liad  fully  intended  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of 
the  State  Teachers*  Association,  but  I  am  called  to  Florida  on  business  tllat  wHl 
not  wait,  and  am  on  my  way  there  now.  1  am  sorry,  because  1  did  not  wish  to 
miss  the  meeting.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  here  a  paper  which  I  have 
neither  heard  nor  seen,  and  the  views  of  whose  author  I  do  not  know;  neverthe- 
less. I  hold  two  or  three  opinions  on  the  place  of  graduate  study  in  our  system  of 
education. 

Originally,  I  believe  its  place  is  in  the  universities— •!  mean  the  real  universities— 
and  that  it  would  be  better  for  our  work  if  we  could  have  it  all  done  there. 
Carrying  out  such  a  theory  would  include  a  recognition  of  our  State  University, 
for  example,  as  a  center  of  our  State  educational  system,  with  all  the  colleges 
in  affiliation  with  it.  It  would  relieve  the  colleges  of  the  expense  of  maintaining 
graduate  courses,  while  the  university  itself  would  naturally  be  equipped  for 
just  that  grade  of  work. 

Practically,  however,  I  do  not  expect  that  such  a  system  will  be  realized,  either 
in  this  State  or  in  any  other,  at  present.  Two  things  are  evident  to  my  mind. 
The  first  is  that  a  large  part  of  so  called  university  work  is  college  work  and  the 
university  will  be  slow  to  give  it  up;  and  the  second  is  that  properly  eciuipped 
colleges  may  just  as  consistently  maintain  graduate  courses  as  the  university 
may  maintain  undergraduate  courses. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  demand  for  this  grade  of  work  in  the  colleges.  Probably 
there  is  no  college  in  the  State,  of  which  more  or  less  persons — their  own  grad- 
uates and  others— are  not  asking  each  year  the  privilege  of  working  under  its 
direction  for  an  advanced  degree.  For  the  sake  of  encouraging  scholarship,  such 
privileges  ought  to  be  granted.  At  the  same  time  I  am  quite  sure  that  any.  even 
the  most  ambitious  college,  could  find  employment  for  all  its  powers  and  resources, 
if  it  confined  itself  strictly  to  undergraduate  work. 

I  am  writing  hastily  In  order  to  send  this  north  on  the  next  train,  so  tliat  I 
nui3'  not  seem  wholly  to  have  ignored  my  appointment  on  the  program.  The 
question  1  am  asking  myself  In  closing  is  this:  If  all  departments  of  our  educa- 
tional work  couhl  be  brought  to  a  proper  standard,  what  could  be  a  better  system 
than  one  In  which  the  high  schools  could  feed  the  colleges  and  the  colleges  should 
ftHKl  the  universities,  each  at  the  same  time  maintaining  Its  individuality  and 
doing  its  own  work  In  its  own  way? 

Wishing  tliat  tlu*  Asso<'iation  may  enjoy  one  of  its  most  profitable  meetings, 
I  am. 

Truly  yours. 

(4EO.   F.    MOSIIEU. 

The  ()nestion  was  further  dis<-iissed  by  Prof.  Oiirney,  Pres.  SiK*rry,  and 
Prcs.  Fiske,  aft<'r  which  th(»  connuitttv  on  iioniinationH  reported  as  fol- 
lows:— 

For  president.  Dr.  I).  (\  Tlionias  of  Adrian  (\)ll(»jje;  vi((»-j)resident.  Dr. 
W.  .1.  Heal  of  A;;r'l  r()ll(*j::e:  secretary,  .].  T.  Kwinu  of  Alma  Collej^e. 

The  report  was  unanimously  ado[»ted  and  tin*  stM'tion  adjourned. 
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PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS  OF  COLLEGE  SECTION. 


COLLEGE  TRAINING  FOR  BUSINESS  MEN. 


WM.    DONOVAN,   LANSING. 

I  approach  the  consideration  of  this  subject  ^ith  reluctance  as  I  stand 
in  the  presence  of  the  educators  of  the  State  who  have  given  due  consid- 
eration to  all  the  elements  of  value  along  educational  lines. 

Is  our  system  of  education,  as  outlined  and  exhibited  in  our  school  and 
collegiate  courses,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  young  man  or  woman 
who  is  in  preparation  for  the  duties  of  a  business  life? 

Boards  of  education  in  this  State  and  elsewhere  have  striven  and  are 
now  striving  with  this  and  similar  problems,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
many  here  have  had  experience  with  the  members  of  their  board  of  edu- 
cation, some  of  whom  have  been  determined  to  make  radical  changes 
for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  of  their  respective  localities. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  and  1  doubt  not  will  continue  to  be  made, 
to  so  change  the  school  course  as  to  shorten  the  term  of  preliminary 
preparation  for  the  duties  of  life.  With  this  end  in  view,  we  have  heard 
much  in  the  past  few  years  of  the  subject  of  manual  training  in  our 
public  schools.  I  ought  not,  of  course,  to  charge  the  origin  of  manual 
training  to  this  cause;  for  its  advocacy  often  comes  from  the  enthu- 
siastic teacher  who  would  provide  it  as  a  means  of  stimulating  the  dull 
and  unthinking  student  to  certain  lines  of  work,  and  it  has  often  orig- 
inated in  a  laudable  desire  of  the  enthusiastic  superintendent  who  would 
introduce  into  his  school  some  untried  theory  which,  if  coupled  with 
practical  success,  would  entitle  him  to  recognition  along  educational 
lines. 

The  education  of  the  hand  is  commendable.  Its  training  in  such  a  way 
as  to  stimulate  thought  and  develop  the  reasoning  powers  is  in  every  way 
desirable;  but  to  make  its  development  second«ary  to  the  development  of 
the  reasoning  powers,  and  to  let  its  education  begin  after  the 
power  of  concentration  and  systematic  application  has  been  acquired 
by  the  student,  is  to  my  mind  the  better  way  to  secure  the  most  lasting 
and  benefical  results  to  the  pupil  who  is  preparing  for  the  duties  of  a 
business  career. 

A  sound  mind  and  a  sound  body  are  the  essentials  of  citizenship  and 
good  business  equipment.  To  develo[)  the  latter  apd  not  the  former, 
is  to  produce  an  equipment  which  tends  to  cause  the  individual  possess- 
ing it  to  seek  a  low  plane  in  life;  but  to  develop  mind  in  such  a  manner 
as  that  it  will  be  master  of  the  individual,  is  to  secure  for  the  person 
the  best  elements  of  value  for  the  future.  To  expand  the  mind  by  grad- 
ually leading  the  student  into  realms  where  systematic  and  correct 
reasoning  from  right  premises  invariably  leads  to  right  conclusions, 
is  to  ^ve  the  individual  the  best  training  and  equipment  for  business. 
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It  will  be  conceded  that  many  people  leave  the  school  course  very  early 
in  life  and  eventnally  become  possessed  of  ample  business  qualifications 
as  successful  bread  winners.  This  often  occurs  from  necessityy  and 
because  of  this  it  is  desired  on  the  part  of  some  educators  to  make  educa- 
tion more  practical  by  introducing  the  more  practical  methods  of  work- 
shop into  the  school  very  early  in  the  course.  We  have  most  notable 
examples  also  of  people  who.  have  attained  distinction  along  business 
and  other  lines,  for  whom  the  common  school  did  nothing  and  the  great 
school  of  humanity  did  all. 

The  student'  scarcely  begins  to  reason  before  the  High  school  course 
is  finished.  Student  life  prior  to  this  time  has  dealt  largely  with  the 
work  in  hand  through  the  exercise  of  memory.  As  an  illustration  of 
what  I  desire  to  convey,  take  the  proposition  in  geometry :  "The  square 
described  on  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right  angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  squares  described  on  the  other  two  sides."  The  reasoning 
powers  are  not  applied  in  reaching  a  conclusion  here;  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  proposition  is  memorized  word  for  word  in  the  language  of  the 
author,  and  it  is  often  several  years  after  the  act  of  memory  has  been 
performed  that  the  reasoning  powers  reveal  to  the  student  the  simplicity 
and  beauty  of  the  statement. 

Is  there  not  something  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of 
education  to  popularize  knowledge  and  even  to  make  it  superficial  by 
attempts  to  permeate  society  with  a  smattering  of  results?  Is  there  not 
on  the  part  of  some  a  thought  about  conflict  between  the  school  and  col- 
lege? There  can  be  no  conflict,  and  there  should  be  no  thought  of  conflict, 
because  the  former  takes  the  mind  when  it  is  best  fitted  to  receive  knowl- 
edge through  the  memory,  and  the  latter  performs  its  highest  functions 
when  proper  conclusions  are  arrived  at  through  the  reason. 

The  early  fathers  of  education  in  Michigan  clearly  saw  this,  and  they 
made  no  mistake  in  their  plans  for  the  future  when  they  recognized  the 
need  of  higher  education  and  provided  institutions  which  at  once  opened 
to  the  student  a  world  of  principles  from  which  might  be  derived  moral 
and  intellectual  power.  The  child  who  leaves  the  school  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth,  ninth,  or  tenth  grades,  or  even  after  graduation  from  the  high 
school,  is  equipped  at  best  with -limited  practical  knowledge;  and  the  in- 
dividual's stock  must  be  added  to  by  acquirements  from  the  practical 
experience  of  life,  and  his  years  of  opening  manhood  must  bring  him  in 
direct  contact  with  practical  knowledge.  The  college  is  the  standing 
evidence  of  the  distinction  between  this  practical  knowledge  and  sys- 
tematic  scientific  knowledge;  and  much  as  a  practical  education  is  re- 
spected  and  appreciated,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  "current  informa- 
tion of  society  is  kept  alive  and  moving  by  the  presence  and  power  of 
liberal  education.'' 

President  Garfield  once  said,  "  The  highest  results  are  reached  when 
science  guides  the  hand  of  labor."  He  gives  a  notable  example  in  the 
case  of  Bessemer  of  England,  "who  followed  to  the  minutest  degree  the 
affinities  between  carbon  and  the  metals;"  and  what  was  the  result? 
When  scientific  research  invaded  the  domain  of  the  practical,  Bessemer 
gave  to  us  a  metal  possessing  the  "ductility  of  iron  and  the  compactness 
of  steel;"  and  one  rail  of  Bessemer  steel  outlasts  twenty  of  the  old  kind. 
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As  a  consequence  millions  in  Hioney  and  thousands  of  practical  hands 
have  been  utilized  through  the  efforts  of  tl>is  one  man. 

Tlie  greatest  motive  power  of  the  world  is  machinery;  but  mechanics 
cannot  be  studied  without  mathematics,  and  the  higher  mathematics 
reveals  to  the  science  of  the  mechanic  arts  their  practical  utility.  It 
may,  I  think,  be  set  apart  as  a  safe  rule  that  *'the  larger  the  numoer  of 
persons  able  to  appreciate  the  best  mental  work,  the  greater  and  more 
varied  the  stimulus  imparted  to  those  who  are  capable  of  doing  such 
work.'-  And  as  with  individuals,  so  with  communities;  the  law  of  en- 
vironment plays  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  civilization. 
In  order  to  communicate  this  idea  more  dearlv  let  me  state  two  exam- 

ft. 

pies  for  your  consideration: — 

^*Take  the  case  of  the  English  colonists.  They  brought  books,  built 
churches,  and  founded  colleges,  simultaneously;''  and  the  advance  of  civ- 
ilization and  <ulture  of  the  eastern  invrtion  of  this  continent  is  largely  due 
to  early  advancements  along  the  lines  of  scientitic  knowleilge.  Another 
notable  instance  directly  o])posite  in  its  effects  may  be  cited  when  Iler- 
nando  T'ortez  subjugated  Mexico  to  the  Spanish  crown.  He  did  not  lay 
the  foundations  for  natural  growth  as  did  the  puritan,  and  theiv  was  no 
effort  along  governmental  lines  looking  to  the  im])rovemjent  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mass<^.  Society  was  poorly  equipped  because  poor  equipment 
was  alone  required  along  the  practical  lines  of  life,  and  the  Mexico  of 
today  is  what  the  elements  of  value  in  Sjianish  civilization  have  made  it. 

The  iHlucation  of  the  business  man  is  not  the  most  satisfactorv  wh(»n 
he  finds  himsi*lf  well  equipped  as  a  sp<*cialist  only  along  some  particular 
line.  We  are  each,  as  men  of  business,  devoted  to  some  particular  work 
whi<h  may  iKMha[)S  earn  for  us  a  livelihocHl;  but  if,  in  addition  to  the 
simple  requiiements  possessed  as  bread  winners,  the  business  man  can 
as  well  become  possessed  of  that  broad  and  dee[)  culture  that  comes  with 
earnest  work  along  lines  of  sciejititic  n^smirch,  then  is  he  in  [position 
bett(*r  to  enjoy,  as  man,  the  added  ability  thus  actiuired;  but  with  it  all 
he  is  unconsciously  dispensing  that  whicli  adds  to  the  general  culture  of 
the  race.  ^Vith  this  condition  must  come  this  satisfaction  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  with  this  constant  inflow  of  culture  into  the  general  nuiss 
must  come  a  higher  standard  of  our  civilizaticm.  Let  me  give  you  a 
sim])le  illustration  of  this  combination  of  the  theoretical  and  practical 
as  revealed  in  scientific  constructions: — 

Thirty-tive  years  ago  it  was  thought  by  the  scientific  men  of  that  day 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  construct  a  suspension  bridge  of  greater 
span  than  the  one  built  over  Niagara  Kiver,  for  the  reason  that  crystal- 
lization of  the  material  in  the  wires  composing  the  cables  which  sup- 
ported the  bridge  would  take  place  in  so  short  a  time  in  bridges  of  longer 
span,  that  this  alone  would  render  imi>ossible  of  construction  a  sus[)en- 
si(m  bridge  of  greater  magnitude;  and  yet,  before  a  quarter  of  a  century 
had  elapsed,  we  see  (as  the  result  of  higher  scientific  rc^search  combint»d 
with  more  modem  experiments  on  wire  construction)  the  Brooklyn 
bridge,  more  than  double  the  span  of  the  Niagara  bridge,  stand- 
ing as  a  monument  of  improved  thought  along  the  line  of  the 
scientific  and  practical.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the  scientific 
world  was  electrified  by  the  construction  of  those  immense 
steel   arch   trusses   in    the  bridge   over   the   Mississippi     Kiver   at   St. 
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Louis  by  Captain  Eads,  the  jjreat  en^inoer;  and  it  was  thought  at  that 
time  that  it  would  not  be  practical  to  construct  arches  of  steel  in  bridge 
construction  that  would  exceed  these  arches  in  length,  and  a  span  of 
500  feet  betwwn  supports  was  regarded  as  the  limit.  Only  this  year 
A>  e  have  to  bear  witness  to  the  immense  step  forward  taken  by  the  com- 
binaton  of  the  scientific  and  practical  in  the  consti-uction  of  those  beauti- 
ful semi-circular  arches  of  steel  over  the  Niagara  River,  which  have  just 
n^cently  taken  the  place  of  the  old  Niagara  cable  of  30  years  ago  and 
given  to  the  world  the  astounding  fact  that  an  arched  truss  of  steel  800 
feet  between  abutments  is  now  no  longer  considered  as  above  the 
ordinary.  In  these  two  illustrations  we  see  at  a  glance  what  higher  edu- 
cation lias  accomplished  for  the  world  along  these  particular  lines. 
Are  they  not  standing  monuments  of  the  practical  utility  of  the  scientific 
education:  and  is  not  the  great  mass  of  humanitv  unconsciouslv  elevated 
to  a  higher  plane  by  the  very  existence  of  these  structures,  representing 
as  th(\v  da  the  advanced  thought  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  designed 
and  ccmstructed? 

One  of  the  ancient  kings  was  once  asked  what  should  boys  be  taught; 
and  his  replv  was  **  That  which  thev  will  nec^d  to  use  when  thev  become 
men," — but  to  narrow  the  interpretaton  of  his  thought  is  to  destroy  its 
value.  It  is  not  all  of  life  to  the  business  man  to  be  equij>i)ed  for  busi- 
ness: his  duty  and  his  [)leasure  as  well  should  be  to  be  equip[)ed  for 
citiz(»nshi]),  and  we  fall  short  of  the  ideal  in  the  education  of  our  children 
when  we  seek  to  make  etticient  producers  solely.  The  world  is  today 
demanding,  more  than  ever  before,  well  developed  bitiens  along  all  lines; 
and  for  this  reason  we  have  the  theoretical  and  practical  in  education 
coming  nearer  together  and  walking  more  nearly  hand  in  hand  than  ever 
before.  This  is  the  result  of  the  evolution  of  the  spiiit  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live.  I  have  lately  read  in  the  ()ctobi*r  number  of  the  Cos- 
fnoiH)Utan  an  article  on  **Modern  College  Education''  by  Grant  Allen, 
wh(»re  in  speaking  of  the  study  of  dead  languagt^  as  a  relic  of  the  priest- 
IhmkI  of  the  12th  centurv,  he  savs: — 

**A  form  of  government  devised  in 'the  10th  century  will  hardly  be 
found  to  be  perfect  when  applied  to  the  20th.  In  England,  the  most  con- 
servative of  EuroiM^an  countries  exc(»pt  Turkey,  a  statute  of  Richard 
III,  if  unrepealed,  can  l»e  pleaded  in  court  just  as  well  as  a  statute  of 
Victoria;  this  is  an  obvious  absurdity.  To  the  practical  American  it 
will  doubtless  seem  a  trifle  grotesque  that  the  will  of  the  dead  and  gone 
feudal  majority  in  the  IMantagenet  [H»riod  should  still  be  binding  <m  the 
modern  Englishman  in  an  ag(»  of  railways,  telephones,  and  bicycles. 
\U\t  before  we  laugh  let  us  r<»meml)er  that  America,  no  less  than  every 
other  civilized  country,  is  doing  much  the  same  thing  with  regard  to 
its  system  of  higher  education.  It  is  imposing  upon  its  young  men  of  the 
lf>th  century  a  curriculum  devised  hy  the  dead  and  bygone  priests  for  the 
young  men  of  the  12th  century." 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  author  in  his  desire  to  rid  the  educational 
<'ourse  of  today  of  the  study  of  those  dead  lajiguages,  but  on  the  contrary 
would  leave  them  as  a  ]mrt  of  our  college  curriculum,  because  society 
has  long  since  learned  to  avail  itself  of  the  benefits  of  these  studies  and  to 
pai-take  thereof  in  proi)ortion  to  its  needs.  The  old  system  of  forty  years 
ago  no  longer  prevails,  where  the  proi>ortion  of  students  graduating  were 
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ten,  approximately,  in  the  purely  classical  course  to  one  in  the  scientific 
or  other  courses;  but  on  the  contrary  a  complete  reversal  of  this  propor- 
tion prevails  today,  and  the  classics  are  being  taken  in  a  more  just  pro- 
portion to  demands  of  our  times. 

I  believe  our  educational  system  is  growing  more  practical  daily,  be- 
cause we,  as  citizens,  are  becoming  less  and  less  the  blind  followers  of 
custom.  We  are  eliminating  from  the  equation  the  force  of  tradition 
and  the  vanity  and  desire  on  our  part  that  our  children  shall  belong  to 
the  "elite  of  the  educated  and  wear  the  dress  of  scholarship."  The  time 
has  fully  come  when  the  chemical  and  physical  and  scientific  and  clerical 
and  mechanical  laboratories,  together  with  the  blast  furnace,  the  testing 
machine,  and  all  that  is  practical  in  connection  with  study  in  any  depart- 
ment of  college  work,  are  being  closely  associated  with  the  purely  scien- 
tific along  the  higher  educational  lines.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  because 
the  student  whose  mind  has  been  expanded  and  properly  equipped  for 
business  along  these  theoretical  lines  is,  in  the  majority  of  case*,  the  one 
who  can  best  utilize  the  skilled  hand  which  has  behind  it  only  the  un- 
skilled brain. 

My  theory  is  plenty  of  practical  work  in  connection  with  college  edu- 
cation; but  I  am  far  from  being  certain  that  practical  education  at  that 
point  in  our  school  system  below  the  high  school,  introduced  at  a  time 
when  the  student  has  not  begun  to  reason,  is  either  right  or  beneficial. 
I  believe  most  heartily  in  a  college  education;  but  if  the  young  man  or 
woman  does  not  want  such  an  education,  or  if  within  themselves  and  of 
•  themselves  they  do  not  enthusiastically  want  it,  then  by  all  means  do  not 
encourage  them  in  taking  a  collegiate  course. 


DISCUSSION.— COLLEGE  TRAINING  FOR  BUSINESS  MEN. 

PROF.   D.    B.   WALDO,   ALBION   COLLEGE. 

[Abstract  of  remarks.] 

After  stating  that  ^Ir.  Donovan's  paper  had  been  of  interest  to  the  col- 
lege men  present  and  would  have  weight  with  all,  as  it  came  from  a 
successful  business  man  who  is  university  trained  and  so  carried  with  it 
the  influence  of  authority.  Prof.  Waldo  admitted  the  necessity  of  modesty 
in  his  own  utterances,  not  himself  representing  a  business  career,  but 
nevertheless  heartily  endorsed  the  main  thesis  of  Mr.  Donovan's  paper 
as  being  sustained  by  his  own  reading,  observation,  and  reflection.  Busi- 
ness administration  involving  an  application  of  social  and  economic 
principles,  it  seemed  but  reasonable  that  the  business  man  should  nu^t 
with  success  in  proportion  to  the  knowledge  which  he  possesses  of  its 
principles. 

He  then  suggested  three  lines  of  argument  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  college  training  fits  for  a  business  career.  First  of  all,  carefully 
collected  data  demonstrates  that  the  proportion  of  college  and  university 
trained  members  of  the  business  profession  in  positions  of  real  adminis- 
trative importance,  is  very  large.    That  A.  T.  Stewart  and  John  Jacob 
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Astor  were  college  meD,  in  itself,  does  not  sustain  the  general  propo- 
sition, nor  is  the  fact  that  the  Director  General  of  the  Centennial  Expo- 
sition in  1876,  General  Joseph  Hawley,  and  the  Director  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  Ex-Senator  Thomas  W.  Palmer,  are  of 
university  training,  of  great  consequence  in  itself.  But  there  is  weight,, 
most  certainly,  in  the  fact  that,  of  the  first  thirty-three  men  who  have 
held  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  our  national  government, 
more  than  twenty  were  graduates.  And  it  is  of  consequence  that  the  pro- 
portion of  graduates  in  the  other  cabinet  offices — all  of  these,  by  the  way, 
being  administrative  positions — is  about  the  same. 

A  second  line  of  evidence  is  found  in  the  fact  that  college  graduates 
who  have  entered  a  business  career  and  proven  successful  therein,  are 
practically  unanimous  in  the  conviction  that  their  college  training  has 
made  them  better  fitted  for  business.  The  strongest  opponent,  in  this 
country,  of  Mr.  Donovan's  contention,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  was  cer- 
tainly handicapped  in  his  public  utterances  a  few  years  since  by  the 
fact  that  he  knew  nothing  of  college  life,  either  through  experience  or, 
apparently  at  least,  by  observation.  His  sweeping  denunciation  of  higher 
learning  as  a  training  for  business,  was  completely  demolished  by  the 
array  of  sustained  facts  set  forth  by  a  number  of  prominent  business 
men  "who  took  the  pains  to  answer  Mr.  Carnegie's  serious  charges.  Among 
others,  the  president  of  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company  brought 
out  the  fact  that  over  sixty  of  the  great  business  men  of  New  York  City, 
personally  known  to  himself,  were  college  or  university  trained.  The 
president  of  the  Home  Assurance  Company  offered  similar  testimony, 
showing  the  large  proportion  of  graduates  who  are  occupying  positions 
of  trust  and  responsibility.  Among  others  who  added  their  testimony, 
and  with  it  the  weight  of  authority,  were  the  president  of  the  Wisconsin 
Central  Railroad;  the  president  of  Columbia  University,  Mr.  Seth  I^w 
—a  man,  by  the  way,  of  extended  business  experience;  and  Mr.  Chauncey 
M.  Depew,  president  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 

Tlie  third  line  of  argument  in  favor  of  Mr.  Donovan's  main  proposition 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  development  of  the  mental  and  moral  facul- 
ties required  in  business  is  provided  for  in  the  curriculum  and  methods  of 
instruction  of  the  modern  college.  If  modern  business  is  a  matter  of  com- 
plex reflations,  of  swift  movement,  of  great  momentum,  full  of  the  unex- 
pected and  involving  measureless  responsibilities,  it  can  be  fairly 
claimed,  since  fhe  days  of  electives  and  individual  development  in  our  col- 
leges, that  the  latter  are  developing  those  faculties  of  observation  and 
induction,  of  reason  and  of  judgment,  as  well  as  patience,  endurance, 
courage,  resistance,  and  i)ersi8tence,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  suc- 
cessful administration  of  a  large  business.  The  ability  to  observe  ac- 
curatelv,  to  reason  logically,  to  judge  fairly  of  men  and  events,  to  work 
with  men  or  to  stand  alone  against  odds,  is  nowhere  blotter  cultivated 
than  in  college. 
24 
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COLLEGE  TRAINING  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  MEN. 


LEVI   L.    BARBOUR,   DETROIT. 

Ego  multos  bomines  excellenti  animo  ac  virtute  fuisse,  et,  sine  doctinA.  naturae  ipsius  babltu 
prop6  divtno,  per  seipeos  et  moderatos  et  graves  exstitisse,  fateor:  eiiam  illud  adjungo,  septus  ad 
laudem  atque  virtutem  naturam  sine  doctlnft,  auam  sine  naturft  valuLsse  doctrinam.      Atque  idem 
ego  contendo.  ctim  ad  naturam  eximiam  atque  illustrem  accesseret  ratio  quaedam  conformatioque . 
doctrlnae,  tum  illud  nescio  quid  praeclarum  ao  singulare  solere  exsistere. 

Cicero -Pro.  Arabia  Poeta. 

(I  admit  that  there  have  been  many  men  of  excellent  mind  and  merit  who  had  no  scholarly 
training,  but  who,  by  their  own  efforts  and  their  most  unusual  gifts,  have  become  men  of  prudence 
and  character:  I  will  even  add  that  ability  without  training  has  attained  excellence  more  often 
than  has  training  without  ability;  yet  this  do  I  affirm,  that  when  to  splendid  and  unusual  ability, 
there  is  added  the  systematic  training  and  discipline  of  scholarship,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  describe  the 
rare  and  radiant  result.) 

I  can  fancy  but  one  broader  or  more  important  topic  for  discussion 
before  an  audience  of  college  men  than  this,  and  that  would  be  '*  College 
Training  for  Everybody.'- 

I  believe  in  college  training  for  everybody  of  ordinary  capacity  as 
thoroughly  as  I  believe  in  education  at  all;  and  I  believe  the  time  will 
come,  though  perhaps  not  in  our  day  and  generation,  when  the  equivalent 
of  our  present  college  curriculum  will  be  as  universally  furnished  and 
received  as  primary  school  cMlucation  is  now.  This,  I  think,  we  may  hope 
for,  partly  from  improved  methods  of  teaching  which  are  coming,  partly 
from  the  reduced  number  of  houi*s  which  will  be  devoted  to  labor,  partly 
because  of  ev(»ry  American  citizen  there  will  be  required  a  reasonable 
education  to  entitle  him  to  vote,  and  partly, — more  perhaps  than  all  the 
other  partlys — because  it  will  be  the  fashion. 

Nothing  seemingly  so  grades  up  the  capacity  to  do  a  thing  as  the 
popularity  of  doing  it;  as  getting  a  craze  started  for  it.  Whoever  would 
have  thought  ten  years  ago  that  the  whole  American  world  would  go  so 
wild  over  bicycle  riding?  We  see  old  men  and  old  women,  young  men 
and  maidens,  the  wise  man  and  the  fool,  all  riding  the  country  over  like 
witches  on  their  brooms. 

This  almost  universal  desire  and  ability  to  ride  a  wheel  I  regard  as 
typical  of  some  American  characteristics  and  inclinations;  and  when 
these  inclinations  shall  turn  to  educational  development  as  vigorously 
as  they  now  do  to  this  possibly  temporary  craze,  I  think  w^e  may  expect 
the  cause  of  higher  education  to  take  possession  of  the  people  and  become 
deeply  and  securely  fixed  in  their  minds  and  hearts.  The  facilities  and 
the  capacity  requisite  for  a  greatly  advanced  degree  of  learning  are  with 
us:  all  we  require  is  a  suflSciently  ardent  and  widesprc^id  d<*sire. 

This  hoi>e  <and  prediction  will  not  seem  extravagant,  I  trust,  if  we  com- 
pare our  present  public  school  system  and  our  high  schools,  with  the 
condition  of  things  which  existed  thirty  years  ago,  and  bear  in  mind  the 
increased  requirements,  the  multiplied  advantages  they  now  offer,  and 
withal,  the  proportionately  largely  increased  number  of  students  demand- 
ing higher  education.  Communities  which  were  then  satisfied  with  the 
common  district  school,  now  demand  that  the  high  school  be  able  to 
prepare  their  children  for  one  or  another  of  the  regular  college  courses. 

Hooker  Washington's  great  effort  and  success  with  the  young  negroes 
of  Alabama  show  what  one  man  can  do,  when  he  is  that  kind  of  a  man. 
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With  the  kindergarten,  taking  the  child  almost  from  the  mother's 
arms,  to  pnnw-rve  it  at  least  fmm  the  lilth  and  contamination  of  the 
street;  with  manual  training,  as  an  advanced  kindergarten  course,  to 
keep  warm  the  interest  in  study,  to  make  a])plication  of  it  in  construc- 
tion, and  demonstrate  the  utility  of  more  and  higher  branches  of  learn- 
ing; with  the  awakening  of  work-people  to  the  fact  that  they  are  as  good 
and  as  powerful  as  anybody,  if  they  only  are  as  just  and  know  as  much; 
and  with  the  general  and  growing  desire  for  more  knowledge,  there 
seiMns  to  be  good  reason  to  hope  for  the  advancement  of  general  educa- 
tion, at  least  to  the  degree  of  [present  college  training. 

1(  is  the  [)roud,  but  [K?rha[>s  vain,  boa»t  of  this  Vankw  nation  that 
we  are  ahead  of  all  others  in  schools  and  in  intelligence;  but  we  must 
recollect  that  the  (lerman  (gymnasium,  which  stands  in  a  corresponding 
I)lace  with  our  high  school,  is  as  high  as  our  ordinary  college  in  its  curri- 
culum; and  that  no  boy  of  a  resi>e<ttable  family  is  thought  to  be  fitted 
for  life  until  he  has  been  graduated  from  it.  A  college  course  is  more 
easily  conceived  possible  for  everybody,  when  we  consider  that  in  most 
of  our  advanced  colleges  and  universities  there  is  such  a  wide  range 
provided  for  in  the  selection  of  educational  subjects.  And  then,  too, 
we  have  the  suggestion,  adopted  by  quite  a  number  of  institutions,  of  a 
three  year's  course  for  those  intending  to  study  a  profession,  combining 
one  years  studies  which  may  be  made  common  to  both.  This  project 
may  Ik,*  worth  considering  for  the  l)enefit  of  those  who  otherwisi*  would 
tak(»  no  college  course;  but  I  think  we  should  protest  generally  against 
lowering  CKlucational  standards,  [>articularly  with  respect  to  fitting  for 
prof(*ssional  work. 

Hut  to  our  text:  College  training — objects — methods — results.  We 
may  agree  with  President  Thwing  that  the  object  and  desire  of  the  best 
home  and  the  best  college  are  identical;  viz.,  **  To  build  up  a  character, 
strong,  pure,  noble."  The  power  of  home  infiuence  is  immense,  and  con- 
tinues sixteen  or  twenty  years,  yet  we  frequently  hear  surprise  expressed 
if  a  college  course  of  four  years  cannot  undo  it  or  do  what  it  has  failed 
to  do;  for  it  is  sometimes  required  **  to  change  the  standards  set  up  at 
home,  to  reverse  ideals  and  aims,  and  to  build  up  nobler,  braver,  and  bet- 
t<*r  symbols  of  life."  Not  every  home  is  a  [)aragon  of  perfection,  nor 
must  we  fail  to  take  into  ac<ount  the  material  to  be  worked  upon  when 
wt*  consider  the  success  to  be  exj^ectcHl.  Few  parents  can  be  made  to 
beli<n(»  that  their  progeny  cannot  t)e  developed  into  the  highest  type  of 
humanity,  or  that  the  home  infiuences  have  not  Xh'vu  of  the  lx»st,  and 
home  t*xamples  of  the  most  wholesome  and  inspiring. 

In  coll(»ge  and  home  the  most  successful  means  and  powers  for  develop- 
ment and  character  building  are,  we  are  told,  quite  the  same — "  the  force 
of  I'xample  and  the  <»nforcenM'nt  of  truth."  If  the  father  and  mother  be 
**  th(»  noblest  works  of  God,"  their  lives  are  examples  which  the  children 
look  up  to  and  follow;  their  teaching  is  the  truth,  the  highest  and  noblest. 
So  it  is  with  a  college.  The  prc*sident,  if  he  be  a  real  president,  is  a 
bright  and  shining  light  which  illumines  the  heart  and  mind  of  every 
professor,  instructor,  and  pupil.  Ilis  ])ei-sonality,  ipso  focto.  guides  and 
directs.  If  there  be  sham,  weakness,  wavering,  and  uncertainty,  those 
rharacteristics  will  inevitably  exhibit  themselves  in  the  students;  they 
will  not  more  than  half  believe,  not  more  than  half  do.    The  lesson  of 
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uprightnesSy  of  vigorous  effort,  of  firm  reliance  on  truth  will  be  wanting*. 
If  the  professors  and  instructors  be  of  the  same  metal,  a  weakness  and 
shallowness  will  prevail,  and  it  would  be  better  if  that  college  had  not 
been  born. 

A  college  course  simply  continues  for  four  years,  the  preparation  before 
begun  for  proper  living.  I  think  it  prepares  for  a  higher  grade  of  life^ 
a  more  worthy  and  complete  life.  The  savage  knows  but  to  fish  and 
hunt;  to  prepare  for  his  animal  wants  and  comforts.  He  learns  the  few 
things  he  knows  because  his  necessities  demand;  not  to  enable  him  to 
start  in  life  or  at  some  subsequent  time  to  make  for  himself  a  career. 
With  but  a  little  higher  idea  of  life  does  the  child,  who  is  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  three  R's,  pursue  his  studies.  They  are  a  drudgery  to  which  he 
must  submit,  to  enable  him  to  meet  the  necessities  of  a  little  higher 
grade  of  life  and  not  be  worsted  in  the  every  day  contact  with  his 
neighbors. 

Shakespeare  had  this  idea,  I  think,  when  Hamlet  enquires  and  answers 

"  What  is  a  man. 
If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time. 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed?" 

"A  beast,  no  more." 

Discipline  is  the  immediate  and  principal  method  and  object  of  college 
work;  not  the  learning  of  facts  so  much  as  the  training  of  the  mind,  and 
in  recent  years,  training  of  the  body  also;  to  act  regularly,  strongly,  and 
effectively,  on  the  task  in  hand — whether  it  be  research,  argument,  or  a 
contest  of  strength  and  endurance;  to  learn  to  muster  the  forces;  to  array 
them  in  the  best  order  to  attain  the  desired  effect.  The  object  of  this 
discipline  is  the  attainment  of  mental  power,  reliance  upon  it,  the  con- 
servation and  increase  of  it,  and  the  knowledge  how  best  to  use  the  per- 
son, the  mind,  and  the  world,  for  the  ultimate  purposes  of  life.  If  college 
life  does  this,  or  tends  to  do  it,  it  is  a  most  desirable  and  necessary 
experience  for  every  one  intending  to  follow  a  profession.  A  man  may 
be  strong  without  it,  we  are  pointed  to  numerous  cases;  but  he  will  be 
stronger,  nobler,  better  by  far,  with  it.  I  believe  we  have  yet  to  hear  the 
case  where  college  discipline  has  made«any  mind  weaker,  any  man  worse, 
any  life  a  failure.  It  is  true  that  it  has  been  unable  to  strengthen  some 
minds  which  had  no  strength — to  straighten  some  young  men  who  were 
crooked  or  had  vile  habits — to  overcome  passions  which  were  strong; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  shown  in  connection  with  those  cases 
that  any  other  process  or  discipline  would  have  been  more  effective,  or 
that  attempting  nothing  would  have  accomplished  more. 

The  higher  or  more  involved  the  character  of  life  which  is  to  be  lived, 
the  greater,  and  therefore  necessarily,  the  longer  the  preparation  needed. 
It  does  not  take  long  to  fit  one  to  learn  to  dig  a  ditch  or  carry  a  hod.  It 
should  take  a  longer  preparation  to  fit  one  to  comprehend  the  principles 
and  practice  of  law,  medicine,  or  pedagogy,  or  to  teach  religion ;  and  it 
does.  The  more  these  professions  develop,  the  greater  must  be  the 
qualifications,  inherited  or  acquired,  successfully  to  pursue  the  study  of 
them,  as  well  as  the  acumen  to  practice  them.  And  yet,  notwithstanding 
this  ever  increasing  involution  and  growing  complication,  there  is 
evolved  a  simplicity,  a  unity  and  certainty  that  a  master  mind  can  com- 
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prebend  and  appreciate.  It  is  the  consolation  and  reward  for  whatever 
stress  and  strain  we  endure  that,  in  the  end,  the  difficult  is  rendered  easy, 
the  obscure  is  made  plain,  and  the  tangle  is  resolved.  True,  new  and 
deeper  complications  present  themselves  as  we  proceed  in  any  study  or 
science;  but  until  the  plainer  problems  are  solved  we  cannot  even  per- 
ceive the  more  difficult  ones,  to  say  nothing  of  accomplishing  their 
solution.  But  we  should  not  forget  that  life  is  so  graduated,  from  the 
simplest  to  the  most  complex,  that  there  is  place  for  all  grades  of  talent 
and  all  degrees  of  education;  no  man  need  despair  of  leading  a  useful  life, 
though  it  be  not  particularly  ornamental.  To  live  a  useful,  and  entirely 
satisfactory  life,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  pursue  one  of  the  so- 
called  learned  professions;  there  is  plenty  of  good  life,  honorable  life, 
outside  all  of  them. 

"  A  college  course,"  says  President  Oilman,  "  is  a  prolonged,  system- 
atic, didactic,  discipline.  It  is  an  instruction  in  the  art  of  how  to  search, 
and  it  ought  to  precede  any  attempt  at  research."  Different  studies,  or 
subjects,  require  different  methods  of  attack;  different  faculties  or  ener- 
gies of  the  mind  are  brought  into  play,  and  different  sorts  of  skill  are 
developed  in  their  pursuit.  All  these  different  kinds,  or  subjects,  of  study 
have  been  for  ages  carefully  considered,  arranged,  and  re-arranged  by 
eminent  professors  and  others,  the  wisest  of  men,  with  the  intent  of  form- 
ing the  most  beneficial  series  of  exercises  for  the  mind,  in  training  it  to 
do  most  perfectly  the  work  that  the  after  life  of  the  student  shall  require. 
A  variety  of  courses  of  study  have  been  arranged,  adapted  to  different 
classes  of  minds,  tastes,  and  tendencies.  To  meet  other  contingencies, 
the  student  may  select  from  the  whole  category  of  subjects  those  thought 
to  be  most  to  his  advantage.  Representing  and  designating  these  various 
courses  of  study,  degrees  are  conferred,  too  varied  in  their  nomenclature 
for  consideration  here.  All  they  amount  to,  or  embody,  is  simply  a  certi- 
ficate that  a  certain  course  of  study  has  been  pursued  and  examinations 
passed,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Faculty  granting  it.  If  no  course 
designated  by  a  degree  has  been  taken,  a  certificate  may  be  issued  stating 
what  studies  have  been  pursued  and  examinations  passed. 

Every  state  in  Europe,  every  great  city,  has  its  unfversity.  "Popes, 
emperors,  kings,  and  princes,  have  been  founders  of  them;  ecclesiastics, 
reformers,  republics,  municipalities,  private  citizens  have  contributed  to 
their  support."  The  university  idea  has  come  down  to  us  with  the  ages; 
European  civilization  has  spread  it  over  the  whole  world.  The  question 
should  suggest  itself  for  perious  consideration  by  every  professional 
aspirant  and,  indeed,  by  every  other  person,  as  well — have  all  these 
centuries  which  have  been  building  up  colleges  and  universities,  have  all 
these  princes  and  all  these  scholars  and  ecoleciastics  who  have  devoted 
their  best  efforts,  frequently  their  lives,  to  the  advancement  of  education 
and  knowledge,  lKH.*n  in  error,  and  are  their  works  in  vain? 

But  for  the  colleges  and  their  efforts,  we  may  well  fear  that  there 
would  be  no  civilization  and  no  professions;  for,  where  institutions  of 
higher  learning  do  not  exist,  there  is  not  much  civilization  and  there 
are  no  professions.  In  seeking  the  benefit  of  the  college  course  we 
but  proceed  in  the  way  of  all  the  wisi^st  men  of  tlie  past;  we  but  fol- 
low in  the  way  the  best  men  of  all  the  centuries  have  di»sired  to  travel, 
and  have  alwaVs  recommended.    To  throw  overboard  all  this  experience 
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and  advice,  and  on  the  pathless  ocean  of  the  future,  without  rudder  or 
c»omi>a88,  to  trust  to  every  chance  wind  of  individual  caprice  and  ignor- 
ance for  training  and  learning,  would  be  a  folly  too  great  for  this  age 
to  commit. 

The  good  book  says,  "  Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that  w^hich  is  good.'' 
In  accordance  with  this  precept  and  while  urging  university  education, 
President  Oilman  propounds  some  questions  regarding  the  standing  of 
college  men,  and  by  the  answers  may  we  determine  w  hether  college  train- 
ing is  advisable  or  not. 

He  asks:  "Are  they  [these  college  men]  honest  lovers  of  truth?  Are 
they  learned;  are  thev  readv;  are  tJiev  tnistworthv?  When  thev  leave 
the  a(*ademic  classics  do  they  soon  find  a  demand  for  their  services?  Do 
they  rise  in  professional  life?  Are  tJiey  sought  for  as  teachers?  Do  they 
show  aptitude  for  mercantile  administi'ation  or  editorial  life?  Do  they 
acquit  themselves  with  credit  in  the  public  service?  Do  the  books  they 
write  find  publishers?  Do  they  win  repute  among  those  who  have  addc*d 
to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge?  Have  they  the  power  of  enjoying  liter- 
ature, music,  art?  Can  they  apply  the  lesson  of  history  to  the  problems 
of  our  day?  Are  they  always  eager  to  enlarge  their  knowledge?  Do 
they  become  conservative  members  of  society,  seeking  for  progress  by 
steady  improvements  rather  than  by  the  powers  of  dc*struction  and 
death?  Are  they  useful,  courteous,  co-operative  citizens  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life?  Do  the  charities,  churches,  schools,  the  public  alTairs  of 
the  community  receive  their  constant  consideration?  Are  there  frecpient 
manifestations  among  theni  of  unusual  ability  in  science,  in  literature, 
in  oratory,  in  administration? 

To  President  Oilman's  test  questions  let  us  add  one  more.  Is  it  (juite 
reasonable  or  just  to  ask  this  set  of  questions — all  of  them — of  any  other 
class  of  men  than  those  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  college  training? 

We  are  continually  comparing  and  judging  the  small  and  narrow  men 
we  meet  with  the  great  men  of  the  world,  thoroughly  disciplined,  who 
have  gone  forth  "as  ministers  of  truth  and  virtue  to  adoi'n  every  pro- 
fessi(m,  to  labor Jn  every  sphere  of  duty,  to  sustain  th(»  Stale  as  majestic 
pillars,  to  carrv  forward  everv  science  with  an  earnest  d(*volion,  to  add 
gi-eat  works  to  a  nation's  literature,  and  to  jmur  through  c^very  channel 
of  society  streams  of  influe^nce  to  refresh,  bcnuitify,  and  invigorate.*' 
Where  in  these  two  classes  do  we  generally  find  the  coll(\ge  man? 

Though  some  professional  men  may  think  that  they  do  not  owe  it  to 
themselves  to  become  broadlv  and  deeplv  educateil  and,  so  far  as  thev  are 
concerned,  can  do  without,  yet  do  they  not  owe  it  to  the  comnninity  in 
which  thev  dwell?  S'aturallv  thev  are  looked  up  to  as  models  and  exam- 
pies;  their  acts  and  their  sayings  are  acceptcnl  with  great  consideration 
because  of  their  supposed  wisdom;  and  if  they  be  not  learnc^d,  their 
advice  mav  lead  their  followers  sadlv  astrav.  In  fact,  the*  learnt^l  pro- 
fessions  have,  beyond  a  doubt,  all  seriously  suffered  in  reputation,  espec- 
ially in  late  years,  because  of  the  ignorance  and  folly,  the  stupidity  and 
viciousness,  of  their  unlettered  hangers-on.  ITow  often  have  we  heard, 
as  a  clincher  to  settle  a  controv(M*sy,  this  n^ply — "Well,  he  says  so 
and  he's  a  doctor''  or  "a  lawyer"  or,  **Well,  the  minister  says  so  and  I 
guess  he  knows.''  Now,  if  the  minister  says  so  and  he  do<:sn't  know, 
what  a  responsibility  rests  on  him!     With  his  statement  as  authority 
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some  soul  acts,  and  that  act  may  be  the  critical  move  that  forms  a  char- 
acter or  wrecks  a  life.  If  to  questions  of  science,  ethics,  or  philosophy, 
he  gives  foolish  or  inconsiderate  answers  showing  narrowness  and 
ignorance,  may  he  not  easily  lose  his  reputation  for  knowledge  about  all 
the  eternal  verities?  May  not  the  seeking  soul  become  disgusted  with 
such  clerical  quackery,  and  seek  rest  in  the  bosom  of  some  wandering 
Ingersoll?  Of  all  men  the  spiritual  guide  should  be  college  bi^ed.  He 
should  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  and  occasion  to  build  his 
character,  to  increase  his  acquirements,  to  multiply  his  strength,  so  that 
his  daily  walk  and  convei'sation  shall  be  a  safe  guide  and  sure  for  all  to 
follow.  He,  most  of  all,  in  the  language  of  President  Thwiug,  needs 
"knowledge  without  peudantry,  self  reliance  without  arrogance,  gentle- 
ness without  weakness,  hoi>efulness  without  being  visionary,  a  highly 
disciplined  intellectual  nature  without  the  emotional  nature  being  dried 
up,  a  nenrichment  of  the  emotional  nature  without  softm^s,  the  working 
power  trained  to  the  utmost  without  being  incapacitated  for  leisure.-' 

1  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  college  bred  professional  men  are  not 
likely  to  be  tangential,  to  follow  some  hobby,  to  be  erratic.  They  are 
inclined  to  observe  a  subject  more  closely  and  from  more  points  of  view;, 
and,  I  think,  they  are  more  apt  to  see  the  logical  drift  of  an  argument  or 
of  events,  than  untrained  men  of  the  same  natural  abilities.  It  must  not 
be  claimed  that  college  training  creates  talent  or  ability,  any  more  than 
hammering  an  anvil  makes  a  horse-shoe;  but,  given  available  material, 
the  proper  heating  and  tempering  and  hammering  will  make  it  more  use- 
ful. 

The  whole  course  of  discipline  of  college  life  tends  to  put  a  man  on  his 
guard  against  forming  hasty  conclusions,  though  it  leaver  him  the  duty, 
responsibility,  and  necc*ssity,  of  deciding  and  stating  his  reasons.  If  they 
are  wrong  they  are  liable  to  be  attacked  and*  demolished  by  his  pro- 
fessors or  fellow  students.  These  are  ntx»ded  lessons,  and  one  nssult 
of  them  is  to  kill  the  self-conceit  \vhich  is  likely  to  grow  uj)  with  the 
acquisition  of  a  little  learning  and  make  it  such  a  dangerous  thing  for 
th(*  so-called  self-t*ducated  man. 

College  experience  develoj)s  in  the*  student  the  habit  of  forming  and 
revic^wiiig  his  opinions  with  care  before  uttering  them;  of  knowing  the 
foundations  upon  which  they  are  based;  of  defending  th(»m  unless  satis- 
tied  th(»y  are  wrong,  and  wIkmi  so  satistied,  yielding  grac(»fully  to  the 
reasons  which  show  them  to  be  so. 

It  may  be  ol)j(»cted  that  shallowness,  carelessness,  one-sidednc^ss,  and 
stubbornness  are  personal  traits,  and  the  conversi*  of  them  also,  and  that 
coll<»g(*  life  has  nothing  to  do  with  them.  It  is  freely  admitted  that  they 
arc*  personal  ^t raits,  as  are  all  other  vict^s  and  virtues;  and  we  av(*r  that 
it  is  piM'uliarly  the  provinre  of  all  higher  education,  and  espe<'ially  of 
(<)ll(»ge  <Iisrij»line,  to  break  down  wrong  and  su])ply  right  tendcMicies; 
to  substitute  strength  for  w(»akness;  to  build  up  the  fa<'ulti(\s  and  traits 
of  character  that  make  for  nobility  of  soul,  for  rightousness,  and  for 
good  citizenship.  We  recognize  that  it  is  only  when  in  the  wrong  that 
stubbornness  is  stubbornnc^ss;  when  it  is  in  the  right,  it  is  manly,  brave, 
and  hcToic;  it  is  grit,  courage,  i)atrlotism. 

I  do  not  think  that  college  breeding  tends  to  take  the*  back  bone  out 
of  a  man  or  to  lessen  his  persistency.  1  have*  not  found  college  bred 
lawyers  less  plucky  than  others;  |H*rhaps  they  are  not  as  great  "bluffers'^ 
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as  those  who  do  not  so  fully  see  and  appreciate  the  dangers  and  chances 
that  beset  them.  We  admit  that  college  training  is  incompatible  with 
^^bluff"  and  that  it  tends  to,  and  does,  substitute  reason  and  caution  and 
quiet  courage  in  its  stead.  From  his  training  and  associations  a  college 
bred  man  is,  I  think,  more  likely  to  be  a  gentleman,  not  merely  a  man- 
nered man,  but  a  man  of  gentlemanly  feelings  and  bearing;  kind,  regard- 
ful of  the  rights,  wishes,  and  feelings  of  others;  less  observant  of  trivial 
offenses;  more  willing  to  pass  them  unremarked.  I  think  such  is  the 
influence  and  tendency  of  all  education.  These  attributes,  qualities, 
virtues,  or  mere  manners,  if  you  will,  which  I  have  mentioned — are  they 
not.  profitable  for  any  professional  man  to  possess,  and  more  profitable 
than  the  few  ducats  a  young  man  may  earn  in  his  first  four  years  of 
practice? 

I  think  the  lectures  heard  as  a  part  of  the  college  work  help  to  fit  a 
man  for  professional  work,  even  though  they  in  no  wise  pertain  to  the 
profession  proposed  to  be  pursued.  It  is  good  practice  in  gathering 
salient  truths  as  they  fly,  in  deciding  quickly  what  things  are  important, 
and  in  memorizing  promptly  and  accurately.  The  laboratory'  and  seminar 
work  is  practically  exercise  in  research  work,  but  under  a  skillful  master, 
and  where  thoughtfully  and  thoroughly  pursued,  cannot  but  be  of 
immense  value  as  a  preparatory  discipline.  Every  professional  man 
must  do  just  such  work  when  he  comes  into  the  world's  large  laboratory, 
and  his  fame  will  depend  very  much  upon  whether  he  can  do  it  success- 
fully. 

Admittedly  college  training  differs  in  particulars  with  each  college 
or  univemty.  The  course  of  studies  entitling  to  graduation  is  seldom 
quite  the  same  in  any  two  institutions;  but  yet  more  than  in  courses 
they  differ  in  the  number,  quality,  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  espj'it  de  corps 
of  the  Faculty. 

From  the  broadest  and  the  best  there  is  a  gradual  descent  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  institutions  terming  themselves  colleges  or  universities,  until 
we  arrive  at  the  tUtinia  thulc  described  bv  Mr.  Brice.  **I  remember  to 
have  met,''  says  he,  ^in  the  Far  West,  a  college  president  (I  will  call  him 
Mr.  Johnson)  who  gave  me  a  long  account  of  his  young  university,  estab- 
lished by  public  authority  and  receiving  some  small  grant  from  the  legis- 
lature. He  was  an  active,  sanguine  man  and,  in  dilating  on  his  plans, 
frequently  referred  to  "the  Faculty''  as  doing  this  or  contemplating  that. 
At  last  I  asked  him  of  how  many  professors  **the  Faculty"  at  present 
consisted.  "Well,"  he  answered,  ^'just  at  present  the  Faculty  is  below 
the  full  strength,  but  it  will  soon  be  more  numerous."  "And  at  present?" 
I  enquired.    "At  present  it  consists  of  Mrs.  Johnson  and  myself." 

The  college  life  will  also  differ  with  the  moral,  social^  and  cosmopolitan 
character  of  the  community  which  makes  up  the  body  of  the  students; 
for  their  influence  upon  each  other  forms  an  important  factor  of  it.  It 
is  well  recognized  that  travel  exercises  a  highly  educational  and  broad- 
ening influence,  not  so  much  because  one  becomes  acquainted  with  "the 
rock  ribbed  coast,"  "the  deep  blue  sea,"  "towering  mountains,"  and 
"cities  fair  to  look  upon,"  but  because  in  many  lands  one  s(»es  many  men 
with  differing  minds, 

"  Hears  other  tenets,  and  his  own  denied: 
Finds  othcn*  manners,  and  his  own  decried.'' 
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In  a  measure,  this  broadening,  educational  influence  one  receives  at  an 
institution  where  students  gather  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  more  where 
they  gather  from  other  States  as  well,  and  yet  more  where  the  teachers 
*  and  the  taught  are  gathered  from  the  whole  world  over. 

Whether  college  training  should  Ije  a  sine  qua  nan  for  a  professional 
man,  or  any  body  else,  depends  upon  the  capacity,  motive,  and  will,  of  the 
student.  Whether  he  shall  attend  a  particular  college  or  not,  depends 
in  a  great  degree  upon  the  character  of  the  president  and  the  professors. 
It  is  self-evident  thait,  if  the  young  are  to  be  benefited  by  association, 
the  wiser  and  better  the  associates,  the  greater  the  benefit.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  those  preparing  for  a  professional  life  should 
adopt  for  themselves  the  highest  ideal  of  manhood.  For  this  reason, 
among  many  others,  the  president  of  a  college  or  university  should  be 
the  highest  type  of  man  that  can  be  found.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  first  and  second  year's  men,  will,  or  can,  come  into  very  close  relation- 
ship with  him;  but  they  know  him  intimately  by  reputation.  He  is  a 
model  upon  whom  all  eyes  are  fixed,  whom  the  majority  worship,  and 
whom  few  criticise.  Therefore,  weaknesses,  if  he  has  them,  are  liable  to 
be  taken  for  virtues,  and  failings  for  strong  points.  In  all  probabilities, 
however,  a  college  president  will  be  a  man  to  be  trusted,  admired,  and 
patterned  after;  for  he  is  generally  selected  with  much  care  from  a  large 
number  of  college  professors  of  experience  and  reputation,  or  from  among 
other  men  of  great  eminence.  His  influence  and  effort  in  the  latter  days 
of  the  student's  life,  will  be  toward  that  finishing  and  polishing,  that 
firm  fixing  of  principles,  that  deep  planting  of  morality,  honor,  and 
uprightness,  which  shall  fit  the  young  man  to  undertake,  with  meek 
confidence  in  himself,  but  with  firm  determination  to  be  useful  to  his 
counti*y,  the  study  of  some  noble  profession. 

A  college  professor  needs  several  qualities  and  requirements  to  fit  him 
for  the  responsible  position — scholarship,  training,  experience,  patience, 
enthusiasm, — earnest  enthusiasm  for  the  truth,  for  the  truth's  sake  as 
well  as  for  the  sake  of  training.  With  these  aptitudes  the  professor  will 
acquire  the  entire  confidence  of  his  students  and  will  excite  in  them  an 
increasing  interest  in  all  the  work  to  be  done.  In  regard  to  truth  he  will 
mould  his  students,  like  himself,  to  be  great  lovers  of  it.  His  enthusiasm 
will  breed  an  industry — patient  industry — that  shall  overcome  moun- 
tains. His  experience  will  not  only  pilot  the  course  by  thought-out  ways 
to  sought-for  facts,  but  will  install  a  prudent  regard  for  the  every  day 
matters  of  health,  well  regulated  life,  and  a  proper  conduct.  His  scholar- 
ship and  training  will  engender  such  a  high  appreciation  of  wisdom,  and 
such  earnestness  to  know  the  best  methods  of  acquiring  it,  that  old  age 
will  steal  upon  his  students  still  in  the  ardent  search  of  it.  From  his 
companionship  ethical  culture  will  grow  with  them  as  grows  the  clover 
among  protecting  grain. 

It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  we  are  prone  to  evil  aa  the  sparks  to  fly 
upward.  The  college  student  is  more  inclined,  I  think,  to  be  influenced 
by  what  he  finds  in  the  professors  worthy  of  imitation,  and  in  college 
life  by  what  is  beneficial,  than  by  what  is  hurtful  and  to  be  avoided. 

Students  are  constantly  comparing  and  weighing  professors;  and  it 
sometimes  seems  worth  while  to  have  a  rough  and  grotesque  character 
to  offset  delightful  and  desirable  qualities,  so  that  the  difference  may  be 
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properly  appreciated.  In  the  college  the  student  finds  models,  typetf^ 
and  charactei's,  which  he  becomes  intimate  with;  he  weighs,  values,  and 
stamps  the  worth  upon  them  which  maJjes  their  reputation.  When  in 
after  life  he  requires  to  select  advisers,  friends,  partners,  this  preliminary  • 
experience  may  aid  him  to  avoid  sad  mistakes.  Moreover,  he  compares 
himself  with  his  fellows,  finds  the  bent  of  his  mind,  ascertains  his  taste© 
and  inclinations,  decides  upon  his  capacities,  and  so  is  much  better 
enabled  to  determine  his  fitness  for  a  profession,  and  for  what  one,  than 
if  he  had  jumped  at  a  conclusion  at  the  ending  of  his  high  school  studies. 

Charles  Mclntire,  Jr.,  showed  some  yeara  ago  that,  out  of  thirty-eight 
thousand  and  fifty-four  graduates  from  fifty-eight  American  colleges,  nine 
and  two-tenths  per  cent  became  physician«,  twenty-six  and  two-tenths  per 
cent  became  minister,  and  nineteen  and  seven-tenths  per  cent  became 
lawyers;  fifty-five  and  one- tenth  per  cent  for  these  three  professions,  while 
forty-five  per  cent  neai*ly,  turned  to  other  lines  of  life. 

"This  would  be  no  cause  of  regret,"  says  President  Blanchard,  who 
reviewed  these  statistics,  "were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  these  three  pro- 
fessions which  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  well  being  of 
society,  are  filling  up  with  thousands  of  untrained  men.  If  there  is  any- 
thing that  a  man  needs  to  be  sure  of  it  is  that  his  physician  is  not  a 
quack,  that  his  lawyer  is  not  a  thief,  and  that  his  minister  is  not  a  liar 
nor  a  coward.'' 

It  may  not  be  claimed  that  all  the  young  men  who  go  into  these  pro- 
fesmons  improperly  prepared,  necessarily  make  unworthy  men;  yet 
every  one  knows  that  these  "half  developed  characters  are  more  likely 
to  take  a  short  road  to  success  regardless  of  the  means  employed";  and 
quite  in  proportion  to  the  lack  of  training,  does  this  danger  exist. 

Mr.  Mclntire  also  shows  that  in  1880  but  seven  and  two-tenths  per 
cent  of  over  nine  thousand  medical  students  had  a  decree,  only  twenty- 
six  and  four-tenths  per  cent  of  over  five  thousand  theological  students 
were  college  men,  and  only  twenty-four  and  one-tenth  i>er  cent  of  over 
three  thousand  law  students  had  been  graduated  at  a  college;  that  is, 
ninety -three  per  cent  nearly,  of  that  grist  of  young  physicians,  seventy- 
three  per  cent  of  the  young  clergymen,  and  over  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  lawyers  turned  loose  that  season,  had  had  but  a  very  limited  general 
education  and  meager  supply  of  that  grace  and  culture  which  ordinarily 
goes  with  a  college  training. 

If  it  be  conceded  that  the  so-called  learned  professions  do  not  com- 
mand the  respect  and  reverence  they  formerly  did,  the  cause  is  not  far  to 
seek  wheij  we  consider  the  great  numbera  of  persons,  unlearned  and 
untrained  in  other  knowledges  than  their  own  peculiar  one,  who  rush  into 
them.  While  men  engaged  in  all  other  lines  of  life  seem  to  be  improv- 
ing the  quality  and  scope  of  their  learning,  the  three  professions  men- 
tioned seem  to  be  retrograding,  because  of  the  infiux  of  the  ill-prepared. 

It  seems  to  be  true,  also,  that  men  who  go  into  professional  life  at  an 
early  age  find  that  they  lose  it,  that  they  have  made  a  grievous  error 
in  not  taking  more  time  for  general  preparation.  We  are  not  surprised 
frequently  to  find  that,  after  some  years'  vainly  and  disreputably  cling- 
ing to  the  skirts  of  the  profession,  they  are  compelled  to  abandon  it  or  to 
take  on  some  additional  calling  or  business  by  which  to  eke  out  a  living. 
They  find  themselves  unfitted  to  cope  with  those  who  have  devoted  more 
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time  to  preparatory  training  and  the  acquisition  of  general  intelligence. 
I  am  glad  to  quote  Professor  Scott  of  Hope  College  to  the  point  that 
'^universities  should  adopt  a  rule  that  a  man  cannot  be  a  professional 
man  and  impose  his  profession  on  the  State  unless  he  be  an  A.  B.,"  or,  I 
suppose^  has  some  corresponding  degree. 

The  visible  facilities  furnished  by  a  large  college  or  university  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked;  and  I  know  of  no  professional  man  who  will  not  be 
improved  in  texture,  enlarged  in  the  scope  of  his  vision,  strengthened 
mentally,  and  rendered  more  powerful  in  his  profession  by  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  these  material  resources  for  instruction.  Let  me  but 
call  attention  to  the  immense  library,  say  of  a  hundred  thousand,  well- 
selected  books  which  may  be  resorted  to  for  consultation  on  all  con- 
ceivable subjects:  the  astronomical  obsen^atory,  where  the  depths  of  the 
heavens  may  be  inspected  and  their  secrets  revealed  under  the  experinced 
eye  and  instruction  of  a  teacher  who  makes  that  his  life  work;  the 
geology,  anatomy-^human  and  animal — archaeology,  ethnology,  and 
the  fine  arts,  which  afford  opportunities  for  idealizing  by  sight  the  actu- 
ality of  strange  and  wonderful  things;  tie  newest  and  rao^t  improved 
models  and  machines  in  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering,  and  all 
kinds  of  instruments,  which  may  be  examined  and  their  merits  tested; 
the  laboratories,  where  the  workings  of  nature  are  exposed  and  made 
to  repeat  her  processes  in  all  the  varied  lines  of  study,  and  where  even 
the  workings  of  the  mind  of  man  are  laid  bare  for  inspection  and  made 
to  prove  or  disprove  the  varied  theories  of  psychology  and  sociology. 
These  material  aids,  these  object  lessons  of  philosophy,  the  sciences  and 
the  arts,  create  an  atmosphere  that  is  as  invigorating  mentally  and 
(•sthetically,  to  the  professional  aspirant,  as  are  the  fresh  breezes  of 
the  mountain  or  the  sea  to  the  languid  denizen  of  the  city  in  sultry 
August. 

While  natural  talent,  inclinations,  and  innate  characteristics  have 
much  to  do  with  the  course  and  destiny  of  life,  we  must  not  forget  that 
environment,  as  it  may  change  them,  has  perhaps  still  more.  After 
the  influence  of  home,  comes  next  in  imi>ortance  that  of  school  and  the 
companionship  which  goes  with  it.  If  all  these,  but  most  of  all,  the 
teacher  and  the  school,  set  in  the  right  direction,  the  lad  or  lass  is  pointed 
toward  college.  Poverty  has  nothing  to  object;  much  less,  frequently^ 
than  wealth.  It  is  the  will  that  finds  the  way.  I  knew  intimately  a  boy 
who,  to  work  his  way  to  college,  carried  a  hod;  and  he  found  his  way 
through  college,  standing  well  in  all  his  classes.  I  knew  another,  a 
wealthy  banker's  son,  who  found  his  way  out  of  college  when  his  course 
was  half  finished  because  the  temptation  to  money-making  and  a  more 
exciting  life  overcame  his  love  for  learning.  Both  have  consistently  and 
persistently  pursued  their  separate  courses  since;  the  one  is  a  wealthy 
banker,  and  he  who  remained  in  college  is  a  very  diligent  and  learned, 
though  not  very  wealthy  man. 

Again,  higher  education  is  training  the  power  of  insight  into  things 
or  conditions  which  surround,  increasing  the  power  to  observe  those 
things  which  generally  escape  attention,  and  from  them  to  educe  prin- 
ciples or  theories  unknown.  Scientific  investigation  is  not  confined  to 
materials;  the  study  of  conditions  and  relations  is  even  more  philosophic 
and  scientific  than  the  study  of  objects,  for  it  is  the  study  of  series  of 
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objects  and  their  relations,  collateral  as  well  as  serial,  and  indirect 
influences  as  well  as  directs  connections  which  will  give  us  scientifio 
knowledge  of  them.  In  contemplating  humanity  the  study  of  these  rela- 
tions has  evolved  the  ethical  principles  which  form  the  foundation  of 
society. 

From  this  training  is  developed  that  extreme  care  and  precision  which 
characterizes  the  eminent  scientist,  jurist,  and  philosopher.  The  lack 
of  it  has  cost  humanity,  President  White  says,  more  financial  loss,  more 
wreckage  and  disaster,  and  more  disease  and  death,  probably,  than  all 
the  cataclysms  of  nature.  The  "self  made  man,"  unguided  by  trained 
preceptors,  is  unlikely  even  to  dream  of  the  regimen  necessary  to  acquire 
it. 

This  training  is  one  of  exclusion  as  well  as  inclusion — excluding  from 
the  mind  every  subject  except  the  one  in  hand.  It  may  produce  absorp- 
tion even  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  probable  the  story  and  the  picture 
of  the  philosopher  boiling  his  watch  and  holding  the  egg  in  his  hand  to 
know  when  it  w^as  hard  done.  It  calls  for  concentration  and  exaltation 
of  mind,  even  such  as  had  the  martyrs  at  the  stake  who  felt  not  the 
fires  of  prosecution.  This  training  is  a  cultivation  of  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose. 

Training  the  will  and  directing  the  attention  continually  at  certain 
fixed  hours  to  particularly  designated  studies  which  must,  within  a  cer- 
tain' measured  time,  be  mastered  and  memorized,  enables  the  student 
to  form  habits  of  industry  and  regularity,  and  to  use  all  the  force  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  a  given  result  within  a  given  time.  This  is  of  vast 
value,  and  increases  the  sum  total  of  possible  accomplishment  in  life 
more*  than  can  be  estimated.  And  this  awakening  of  the  latent  forces, 
this  drilling  them  all  to  their  utmost,  is  it  not  the  most  practical  educa- 
tion possible  to  imagine? 

We  ought  to  draw  the  lines  sharply  between  college  training  and  the 
ordinary  processes  of  primary  and  secondary  schools  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  that  part  of  education  which  is  gleaned  from 
study  of  the  world  at  large.  The  storage  of  the  mind  with  descrip- 
tions, definitions,  and  initial  facts — the  memorizing  of  rules  and  the  appli- 
cation of  processes,  is  the  work  for  the  schools;  and  in  after  life  the 
gleaning  of  facts  are  the  chief  objects  aimed  at.  In  college  the  object 
is  just  what  the  words  training  and  education  indicate;  viz.,  leading  into 
being  and  activity  the  unformed  or  latent  powers  of  the  mind,  training 
them  to  perform  their  utmost,  and  by  practice  and  use  ever  increasing 
their  power. 

After  the  college  course  ends  the  professional  study  directs  the 
attention  into  a  certain  channel,  and  the  great,  if  not  exclusive,  effort 
is  toward  the  mastery  of  a  class  of  facts,  and  the  application  of  the 
acquired  preliminary  training  to  the  resolution  of  those  facts  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  and  principles  which  pertain  to  the  science  or  pro- 
fession. The  professional  study,  not  the  college  study,  is  the  special 
adjustment  of  the  student  to  the  particular  sphere  of  life  proposed  to  be 
followed. 

To  aid  us  in  arriving  at  conclusions  regarding  matters  which  are 
Important  and  which  are  the  result  of  much  observation  and  long  experi- 
ence, we  generally  give  great  weight  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  for 
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many  years  been  at  the  points  of  observation  or  who  have  themselves 
had  the  experience.  Timothy  Dwight,  the  President  of  Yale,  has 
not  only  had  the  experience  of  a  thorough  college  education  but  has  been 
in  position  to  see  its  effects  upon  hundreds  of  young  men  who  have  yearly 
departed  from  that  great  institution  with  the  equipment  which  it  fur- 
nishes to  aid  its  students  in  their  life  work.  In  the  August  number  of  the 
Cosmopolitan  he  says,  the  officer  of  the  college  is  "preparing  the  young 
man  for  the  opening  and  forward  movement  of  educated  life — not  of  busi- 
ness life  or  profesisonal  life  or  life  in  any  of  its  special  departments  of 
work,  but  of  general  educated  life.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  distinctive  work  of  a 
college  is  to  develop  the  thought  power,"  make  the  young  man  "conscious 
of  himself  as  a  thinking  man,  *  ♦  ♦  *  a  wide  thinking  man  with  his 
intellectual  powsrs  disciplined  for  the  efforts  awaiting  them.  Mind 
building  is  the  college  business  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  this  involves  two  things, 
mental  discipline  and  the  acquaintance  of  knowledge,  and  this  cannot 
be  done  in  the  truest,  largest  sense  when  there  is  only  one  ^pil;  there 
must  be  a  college  community  in  which  teachers  and  students  are  ani- 
mated by  a  common  spirit." 

College  life,  with  its  associations,  exerts  a  great  and  permanent  social 
influence  on  the  after  life.  Vocation,  trend  of  culture,  friendships, 
one  or  all,  may  depend  entirely  upon  it,  and  I  think  generally  for 
the  betterment  of  them  all.  The  influence  of  one's  college  friends  is  not 
to  be  undervalued.  Many  a  generous  characteristic  that  goes  to  make 
the  broad-minded,  upright,  self-forgetting  citizen,  is  unwittingly  received 
from  one's  fellows  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  campus  sport.  No  other 
where  on  the  face  of  the  globe  does  one  find  such  a  genial,  manly,  noble 
set  of  fellows;  they  are  the  elect  of  the  land.  The  delving  in  the  library, 
the  testing  in  the  Iaborator}%  the  walk,  the  patient  and  seemingly  eternal 
grind,  pranks,  athletics, — all  have  their  effect,  and  make  college  life  a 
life  without  a  parallel. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  snobs  in  college  as  there  are  else- 
where. The  snobs  generally  go  there  snobs,  and  the  training  is  not  long 
enough  or  sufficiently  severe  to  cure  them  of  their  snobbery.  The  snob- 
bacilhis  may  beget  his  kind  even  in  college,  whoi'e  some  weak  minded 
young  donkeys  insist  on  inhaling  him,  but  the  air  is  not  generally  favor- 
able to  his  propagation  even  in  Harvard  and  Yale,  where  he  exists  pro- 
portionately more  in  number  and  greater  in  degree  than  anywhere  else, 
I  think,  in  the  1  ^niteil  States.  I  do  not  think  the  college  is  to  be  charged 
with  him,  only  charged  with  not  sufficiently  rapidly  eradicating  him. 
Black  sheep  are  said  to  be  in  every  flock;  but,  generally  8|)eaking,  we 
find  fewer  black  sheep  or  spotted  lambs  among  college  flocks  than  else- 
where. 

It  is  in  college  generally,  I  think,  that  the  strongest  inclination  to  an 
intellectual  life  is  formed;  if  aptitude  but  accompany  the  inclination, 
the  choice  of  some  promising  vocation  is  ont  difficult.  Friends  with 
kindred  d<*sires,  tastes,  and  aims  naturally  surround  and  aid  one. 
An  eager  hunger  is  develo|M»d  for  those  oth<*r  friends  who  never  weary, 
w^ho  never  become  weary  of  devoticm.  Hooks  are  tlMise  friends;  the  best 
and  the  most  valuable  in  youth,  the  attachment  grows  stronger  and 
stronger,  and  they  b(»come  a  veritabh*  solace  in  age,  when  perchance  all 
others  fail.    1  think  nowhere  and  under  no  circumstances  is  one  so  likely 
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to  form  an  intimate  and  lifelong  friendship  for  books  as  during  the  col- 
lege course,  and  because  of  its  influence.  This,  too,  I  must  repeat  is  in  a 
measure  the  effect  of  association  with  college  professors;  and  I  think 
nowhere  will  one  fijid  such  general  enthusiasm,  such  breadth  of  mind, 
such  warmth  of  soul,  such  wisdom  of  counsel,  as  that  which  character- 
izes and  typifies  the  true  teacher.  His  benign  influence  wells  up,  and 
with  increase  as  the  years  roll  bv. 

Compare  this  college  life,  for  actual  training  value,  with  the  same 
number  of  years  of  the  life  of  the  tradesman,  the  artificer,  the  sailor,  the 
soldier,  even  with  that  of  the  professional  man  in  after  life.  Is  it  not  the 
most  formative  period  of  all  life?  And  is  not  the  formative,  the  true 
and  proi>er  life?  Life  is  but  death  when  we  cease  to  grow.  What  would 
one  not  part  tvith  to  return  to  those  elysian  fields  and  those  delectable 
days?  If  they  could  but  continue  to  the  end,  how  grand  and  noble  would 
the  ending  be?  Then  one  could  say  with  a  true  and  satisfied  heart,  "Now, 
Lord,  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace." 

X  believe  in  the  doctrine  that  **human  souls  are  to  be  educated  because 
they  are  human  souls,'-  regardless  of  future  vocation.  They  are  to  be 
disciplined  to  think,  to  reason,  to  exercise  all  the  faculties  and  functions 
with  which  they  are  endowed.  "They  are  to  gain  character  and  worth, 
to  be  fitted  for  duty.''  This,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  the  leading  doctrine 
of  all  education,  education  of  every  grade  and  for  every  sphere  in  life. 
When  a  lower  ideal  is  taken,  "considering  education  as  a  preparation 
merely  for  some  particular  trade  or  means  of  livelihood,  it  will  fail  to 
develop  the  full  strength  of  the  individual  or  inspire  the  highest  prin- 
ciples of  action;"  therefore,  the  higher  ideal  does  not  remove  the  practical 
character  of  the  education.  A  well  rounded  mind  has  strongly  impressed 
upon  it  the  idea  of  duty  towards  society  as  well  as  self,  and  will  seek 
whei'e  and  in  what  capacity  it  may  perform  that  duty  best.  Life,  with 
duty  as  its  mainspring,  is  the  most  practical;  and  whether  duty  be  found 
in  one  of  the  learned  juofessions,  in  some  art  or  business,  or  in  the 
humblest  walk  of  life,  the  edified  soul  goes  about  the  task  not  like  a 
driven  beast,  but  like  a  hero  whose  ti*ained  wits  all  share  with  gladness 
in  the  strife. 

I  find  no  broader  views  of  duty,  combined  with  a  statement  of  the 
practical  advantages  of  liberal  and  general  education  preceding  j^ro- 
fesflional  training,  than,  in  substance,  these  of  Dr.  Tappan,  in  his  work  on 
university  training.  We  need  seek  no  higher  authority,  no  siifer  adviser 
in  matters  educational,  than  this  philosopher  so  much  better  known  in 
foreign  lands  than  in  the  State  where  he  lived  so  long  and  for  whose 
reputation  he  did  so  much: — 

"First.  Education  should  be  for  education's  sake,  regardless  of  any 
ulterior  or  business  motive. 

Second.  This  broad,  deep,  and  general  education  is  tlK^  most  practical 
and  useful  means  to  get  on  in  life." 

After  all,  when  we  consider  education  and  life  to  their  ultimate  depths, 
are  not  these  two  propositions  one?  and  is  not  its  verity  answered  by 
this,  aitd  all  other  eminent  authorities,  with  one  eternal  yes'! 

Or  shall  we  turn  for  reply  and  advice  to  some  tyro?  And  if  we  do,  what 
can  he  tell  us  about  matters  he  knows  nothing  of?  His  answers  will  be 
foolishness,  garnished  with  a  sneer.    Nor  is  it  the  way  of  wisdom  to  ask 
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of  those  whom  we  know  do  not  know.  We  do  not  seek  advice  from  a 
ranchman  about  the  sea  and  the  sailing  of  big  ships;  nor  do  we  ask  the 
sailor  about  the  management  of  a  big  ranch.  As  useless  to  ask  the 
non-collegiate  of  the  advantages,  or  uselessness,  of  collegiate  education  I 
But  it  may  be  objected  that  the  collegiate  is  prejudiced  in  favor  of  such 
a  mental  equipment,  or  that  he  dislikes  to  admit  to  the  public  that  so 
much  valuable  time  spent  did  him  no  good.  To  which,  for  answer,  it  may 
be  enquired,  "What  college  man  fails  to  urge  upon  his  children  some  col- 
lege course,  if  he  and  they  be  of  sound  mind,  or  refuses  to  make  any  and 
every  sacrifice,  that  they  may  have  at  least  as  great  advantages  for  start- 
ing in  life  as  he  had?" 

To  whose  judgment  shall  we  submit  the  question  of  failure  or  success 
in  life?  The  grandest  successes,  the  Philistines  know  not  of;  or  judge 
them  to  be  failures.  Many  a  humble  philosopher,  poor  in  this  world's 
^oods,  but  a  worshiper  at  the  shrine  of  wisdom,  would  not  barter  his 
wealth  and  peace  of  mind  for  the  millions  of  any  Vanderbilt  or  Gould, 
or  the  success  of  any  Piatt  or  Croker. 

Primarily  law,  medicine,  and  theology  supplied  the  great  demands  of 
society  in  technical  or  professional  matters.  They  have  grown  in  scope, 
detail,  and  influence,  in  a  measure,  with  the  growth  of  society  and  gen- 
eral intelligence.  They  may  be  said  to  be  developments  of  social  evolu- 
tion. But  now  other  professions — pedagogy,  literature,  en^gineering — 
have  also  come  into  existence  and  seem  as  important  to  the  progress  of 
the  race  in  their  several  directions  as  the  three.  Every  argument  for 
the  necessity  of  a  liberal  education  applies  to  each  one  of  them  with  as 
great  force  as  to  the  others. 

The  main  object  of  the  law  is  not  the  trial  of  a  "  cow  case,"  or  the 
adjustment  of  a  **  boss  trade,"  in  which  the  contending  parties  shall  be 
represented  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  by  two  "  caterwaulers,"  whose 
duty  it  is  to  make  "the  worse  appear  the  better  cause"  or,  by  "sly 
tricks  of  the  trade,"  defraud  the  honest  veoman  for  the  benefit  of  some 
smart  swindler.  The  j)rofession  of  law  is  somewhat  higher  and  nobler. 
It  deals  with  "  the  rights  of  man  and  the  relations  which  exist  between 
individuals,  communities,  and  nations."  I^  deals  with  abstract  principles 
of  right  and  wrong,  applies  and  adapts  them  to  the  law  of  the  land,  as 
cases  arise.  It  "  administers  government,  determines  justice,  and  pro- 
tects natural  nghts."  These  principles  and  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment are  a  legal  growth  and  have  a  legal  history.  Hence,  as  Dr.  Tappan 
says:  "The  i)rofession  demands  a  profound  knowledge  of  moral  science 
and  of  history,  civil,  political,  and  juridical." 

"  The  complicated  questions  growing  out  of  our  modern  civilization, 
and  our  modern  political  and  business  methods,"  says  President  Hutch- 
ins,  "call  for  the  highest  general  and  professional  training.  If  the 
American  lawyer  is  to  meet  in  future  the  full  measure  of  responsibility 
that  his  position  as  a  leader  among  the  people  casts  upon  him,  it  will 
only  be  through  the  rating  of  preparatonf  standards  and  the  development 
of  the  higher  jurisprudence."  "  I  trust,"  he  adds,  "  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  a  college  education  can  be  made  a  requirement  for  profes- 
sional study.'' 

In  1895  the  rej>ort  to  the  National  Bar  Asssociation  of  the  committee  on 
legal  education  says,  "Thost*  who  wish  to  win  high  i>laces  in  the  profession 
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will  *  *  »  ♦  ♦  take  the  college  as  well  si»  the  professional 
course." 

Professor  Huflfcut  said  that  only  about  twenty  per  cent  of  sixty- 
five  hundred  law  students  then  pursuing  their  studies  in  the  various 
university  law  schools  were  college  bred;  and,  depBorIng  the  fact,  he 
asks,  "What  can  be  done  for  the  other  eighty  per  cent?"  And  he  urges 
those  universities  which  are  conferring  degrees  upoin  these  indifferently 
educated  seriously  to  consider  their  duty  both  to  the  students  and  the 
public;  and  in  this  connection  he  says  that  law  schools  must  be  careful 
that  they  lay  themselves  not  open  to  the  charge  that  "any  man  may 
walk  in  from  the  streets  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  fare  forth  with  a  certificate 
that  he  is  a  graduate  in  law." 

On  the  same  occasion  Justice  Brewer  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  said  that  a  growing  multitude  was  crowding  into  the  profession,, 
who  were  not  fit  to  be  lawyers;  that  it  would  l)e  a  blessing  to  the  pro- 
fession if  a  Noachian  deluge  would  engulf  half  of  those  who  have  a 
license  to  practice.  "  There  is  no  place  any  where  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,"  said  he,  "  for  a  cheap  lawyer." 

Lyman  Abbott  said  "the  education  of  the  American  lawyer  can 
neither  be  too  broad  nor  too  deep." 

Harvard  has  taken  high  ground  in  providing  that  it  will  admit,  as 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  only  those  who  have  the 
degree  of  Btfchelor  of  Arts  or  Science  or  Philosophy  from  a  university  or 
college  of  recognized  standing. 

"In  no  European  country  is  the  required  preliminary  training  of  the 
lawyer  for  his  public  functions  so  utterly  neglected  as  here.  In  Con- 
tinental Europe  what  is  the  equivalent  of  our  colleg'iate  education  is  a 
necessary  pre- requisite  to  professional  study,  and  the  only  road  to  the 
bar  is  through  the  university."  In  England  the  lower  walks  of  the 
profession  are  open  to  non-col legiates,  but  only  in  rare  cases  can  even 
a  man  of  talent,  who  is  not  a  university  man,  attain  the  rank  of  bar- 
rister and  be  so  recognized  by  the  public  and  the  bar. 

The  science  of  the  medical  profession  is  based  upon  numberless  obser- 
vations and  experiments,  and  requires  an  almost  infinite  knowledge  of 
the  physical  man,  "and  of  nature,  as  containing  the  causes  of  and 
remedies  for  human  ailments."  It  strives  against  disease  and  death; 
it  strives  for  health  and  longer  life.  "It  points  the  way  to  physical  and 
rational  enjoyment." 

It  will  stand  an  undisputed  proposition,  I  think,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  man  to  do  his  utmost  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race.  There 
will  be  found  no  reason  for  exempting  the  physician:  on  the  contrary, 
if  we  are  to  be  held  responsible  in  proportion  as  we  have  entrusted  to 
us  five  talents  or  one  talent  (that  is,  the  opportunity  of  doing  good)  the 
physician  must  stand  as  a  five  talent  man.  He  enters  every  house  in 
the  land,  from  the  hovel  to  the  palace,  and  his  ipse  diwit  is  above  the 
law  and  the  prophets.  No  matter  how  bitter  or  how  big  the  pill  he  pre- 
scribes, it  must  be  taken;  and  whatever  he  prohibits  must  be  refrained 
from.  The  doctors  not  onlv  have  our  lives  in  their  hands,  but  thev 
frequently  have  our  morals  in  their  keeping,  and  all  our  most  sacred 
family  relations,  ties,  and  secrets.  We  have  them  present  at  birth,  and 
they  are  generally  in  at  the  death.    And  now  they  have  so  fixed  it  that 
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we  cannot  be  decently  "undertaken^'  without  their  certificate  that  we 
are  dead  and  how  we  died,  accompany  us  to  the  cemetery. 

But,  seriously,  why  is  the  ignorant  quack  allowed  to  stalk  abroad 
in  the  sunlight  of  society,  wearing  all  the  external  habiliments  of  an 
educated  physician,  while  within  he  is  full  of  profesisonal  rottenness, 
and  dead  men's  bones  are  strewn  behind  him  in  his  pathway?  Some* 
thing  must  be  wrong  with  the  profession  which  is  guilty  of  cohabiting 
with  such  cattle.  Is  it  not  that  the  majority  of  our  physicians  are  not 
sufficiently  trained  in  those  several  directions  especially  characterized 
by  higher  education  to  produce  sufficient  influence  on  society  to  kill  off 
or  starve  out  the  empiric  and  the  charlatan?  I  fancy,  if  the  whole  recog- 
nized medical  fraternity  were  college  bred,  their  united  wisdom  would 
find  some  method  of  ridding  the  civilized  society  of  this  western  hemis- 
phere (for  it  is  quite  American)  of  the  smirch  which  quackery  has  cast 
upon  the  science  of  medicine  and  the  art  of  healing. 

Whether  the  physicians  see  to  it  or  not,  the  public  and  the  State, 
for  their  own  safety,  should  require  that  none  but  the  most  thoroughly 
and  broadly  educated  be  permitted  to  study,  or  at  least  to  practice,  a 
profession  fraught  with  such  immense  consequences  to  the  present  and 
the  future. 

Theology  wages  its  war  on  error  and  wickedness,  the  causes  of  so 
much  mental,  moral,  and  physical  suffering.  It  urges  on  to  moral  per- 
fection, promises  immortality,  and  holds  out  the  hope  of  future  well- 
being.  To  the  most  just  demands  of  theology  for  the  beet  training,  for 
the  acquirement  of  the  most  skill  in  research  and  the  possession  of  all 
knowledges,  there  can  be  no  opposition.  By  divine  right  the  profession 
is  entitled  to  know  all  history,  sacred  and  profane, — all  philosophy, 
science,  and  art;  they  are  its  peculiar  and  proper  treasure.  The  more 
knowledge  it  has,  the  more  of  lofty  principle  and  righteous  power  it 
obtains,  the  more  truly  and  perfectly  it  performs  its  sacred  work  and 
attain  its  divine  purpose.  Emerson  says  that  if  the  clergyman  would  lift 
his  congregation,  he  must  be  on  higher  ground,  not  only  morally,  but 
intellectually. 

At  the  International  Congress  of  Education  in  1893,  Professor 
Dimscha  of  St.  Petersburg  University,  one  of  the  most  learned  legists 
in  the  Congress  said,  ^*The  time  spent  by  a  young  man  in  the  university 
must  never  be  deemed  lost;  and  the  later  he  leaves  it,  the  more  intel- 
lectual force  he  will  have  for  beginning  the  struggte  for  life.  It  is  one 
acknowledged  fact,  founded  on  experience,  that  all  curtailing  of  higher 
education  produces  a  general  lowering  of  the  intellectual  level  of  the 
given  generation.  These  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  legal  educa- 
tion in  the  universities  of  Continental  Europe." 

In  the  same  Congress,  Professor  Ames  of  Harvard  urged  that,  in  behalf 
of  the  community  as  well  as  for  the  reputation  of  our  American  col- 
leges, an  antecedent  liberal  education  equal  to  a  college  degree,  should 
be  required  of  all  students  in  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  before  receiv- 
ing the  profesisonal  degree. 

Professor  Woodrow  Wilson  of  Princeton,  in  a  very  concise  and  cogent 
paper,  advocated  the  necessity  of  the  broadest  learning  preceding  pro- 
fessional studies.  For  medicine,  the  widest  range  of  biology,  not  only 
physical  psychology,  but  pure  psychology  as  well;  chemistry  in  all  its 
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fields, — indeed  the  whole  physical  life  of  the  universe,  if  the  physician 
would  understand  the  physical  life  of  man.  And  all  these  things  he 
must  have  from  an  antecedent  liberal  training,  for  no  medical  course 
can  furnish  them.  So,  too,  the  student  of  theology;  he  of  all  men  must 
undei*stand  mankind,  if  he  is  to  lead  them  in  better  ways  of  living  and  to 
a  death  of  hope.  He  can  do  nothing  without  philosophy,  economy,  and 
politics,  in  their  broadest  sense.  And  likewise  the  student  of  law;  no 
mere  technical  training  can  ever  make  him  a  first  rate  lawyer.  He  may 
know  the  tricks  of  the  law,  but  nothing  of  the  real  principles  without 
he  knows  their  rootage  in  society,  their  development,  and  the  history  of 
the  society  and  nature  in  which  they  gi*ew — its  economics,  and  its  politics. 
Not  only  for  the  safety  of  the  community  and  the  advancement  of  the 
profession  must  the  student  of  law  know  these  things  thoroughly,  but 
for  his  own  rise  and  success  at  the  bar,  is  an  antecedent  liberal  education 
necessary.  Without  this  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  will  have  the  studies 
he  ought  to  undertake  even  so  much  as  suggested  to  him.  The  liberal 
education  a  professional  man  ought  to  have,  if  only  to  make  him  aware 
of  his  limitations.  Prof.  Wilson  was  also  of  o])inion  that  no  law,  medical, 
or  thi^ological  school  ought  to  be  a  separate  institution,  but  that  they  all 
ought  to  be  organically,  and  in  situation,  a  part  of  some  university, 
because  professional  men  are  lamed  and  hampered  by  that  partial  knowl- 
edge which  is  the  most  dangerous  form  of  ignorance.  Knowledge  is 
trustworthy  only  when  it  is  balanced  and  complete.  The  empiric  is  the 
natunil  enemy  of  society,  and  it  is  imperative  that  every  thing  should, 
be  done  to  get  rid  of  him.  Nothing  solxns  and  reforms  him  like  a  genuine 
education. 

Quite  a  number  of  educatoi's  of  world  wide  reputation  joined  in  the 
discussion  following  Professor  Wilson's  paper,  and  they  agreed  with 
his  views  fullv  and  unanimouslv. 

But  the  profession  of  all  others  which  calls  for  the  most  careful  and 
complete  education  is  that  of  the  teacher.  While  the  lawyer  only  deals 
with  rights  and  wrongs,  the  physician  with  the  causes  and  cui^es  of 
disease  ,and  the  clergyman  with  faith  and  religion,  the  teacher  has  to 
do  with  the  fundamental  jninciples  of  all  of  tliem.  He  has  in  charge 
the  body  and  mind,  and  moulds  the  character  of  the  rising  generation. 

With  our  kindergartens  (where  we  are  wise  enough  to  have  them), 
find  with  our  system  of  compulsory  education  when*  enforced,  the 
responsibility  for  the*  future  man  is  now  much  more  with  the  t<*acher 
than  ever  before.  It  is  he  who  trains  the  twig,  inclines  the  tree.  The 
^^twice  two  is  four"  which  he  utters,  stands  with  the  law  and  the  gospel. 
If  the  books  differ  from  him,  it  is  a  misprint  or  the  author  is  absurd.  He 
is  the  dictionary,  the  multiplication  table,  the  alpha  and  omeija  of  all 
knowledge.  From  him  there  is  no  api)eal.  The  child  soon  ceases  to 
quote  **pa"  and  ^*ma*'  at  school,  and  quotes  ^*teacher''  at  home  as  the 
fountain  head  of  all  wisdom.  Therefore  the  teacher  should  be  the  intel- 
lectual "court  of  last  resort"  in  every  community  over  which  he  reigns; 
and  he  practically  is,  if  he  l>e  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  whole  gamut  of  the  profession  where  the  col- 
lege graduate  is  out  of  place.  From  the  primary  school  to  a  professor- 
ship in  the  univei^ity,  his  college  training  will  aid  the  teacher  to  do 
more  work  and  better  work.     The  time  will  come,  and  I  hope  shortly, 
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when  in  all  our  high  schools  at  least,  such  or  equal  training  will  be 
•deemed  indispensable. 

The  **boss''  and  the  pot-house  politician  have  more  to  fear  from  the 
teachers  than  any  other  element  in  the  community.  They  mould  the 
politics  and  make  the  principles  of  the  rising  generation.  Above  all 
things  it  is  important  that  our  educational  institutions  be  kept  free 
from  the  degrading  and  destroying  clutch  of  the  demagogue  and  the 
political  spoilsman.  I  fear  we  do  not  sufficiently  realize  the  importance 
of  protecting  our  schools,  high  and  low,  especially  in  cities.  The  ignor- 
ance, stupidity,  and  rascality  of  some  members  of  our  boards  of  educa- 
tion betray,  on  the  parts  of  heads  of  families,  a  sad  neglect  of  their  duty 
to  their  children.  When  thev  elect  such  cattle  to  have  conti'ol  of  our 
primary  and  secondary  institutions  of  learning,  can  they  rightfully 
•expect  a  more  respcM^table  condition  of  things  than  now  prevails  in  some 
places? 

We  may  soon,  perhaps,  have  to  consider  another  learned  profession 
— that  of  government  service, — not  a  new  service,  but  a  new  and  better 
organization  of  certain  branches  of  the  present  service  of  the  govern- 
ment. We  already  have  the  Army  and  Navy  Departments  fairly  fortified 
behind  educational  qualifications,  ajid  the  Diplomatic  Service,  though 
not  yet  fortified,  is  entrenched  behind  the  Civil  Service  law  to  such  an 
extent,  in  some  of  the  lower  grades  of  it,  as  to  protect  them  from  the 
spoilsman;  so  also,  we  fancy,  are  the  lower  grades  of  several  of  the 
interior  departments  of  the  government.  We  have  a  .Military  Academy 
and  a  Naval  Academy;  why  not  a  Diplomatic  and  Civil  Service  Academy? 
But  until  that  be  established,  why  not  a  Diplomatic  and  Civil  Service 
Course  of  Study  specially  to  fit  for  the  different  branches  of  diplomatic 
and  internal  government  service?  Even  this  ought  to  be  preceded  by  a 
broad  and  general  education;  for  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  individuals 
who  constitute  the  nation,  needs  broad-minded  and  educated  men  in 
its  service.  The  government  would  certainly  be  a  great  gainer  in  the 
way  of  the  increased  executive  ability  of  its  servants;  and  all  govern- 
ment places  would  be  open  to  those  best  qualified  to  serve  instead  of 
being  in  the  gift  of  the  imvty  **boss.''  Then,  rightfully,  to  the  victor 
would  belong  the  spoils;  and  we  might  fairly  ho])e  to  see  civil  service, 
having  proved  itself  a  benefit  beyond  compare,  not  only  much  more 
extended  in  the  United  States  government,  but  adopted  in  all  the  State 
and  municipal  governments,  as  well. 

The  last  Oxford  Magazine  says  that,  out  of  one  hundred  successful 
comiK»titors  for  home,'  Indian,  and  Colonial  posts,  no  less  than  eighty- 
six  were  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men. 

If  this  Country,  with  Alaska  already  embosomiMl  and  both  anus 
extended  to  sweep  in  Hawaii,  Cuba,  and  the  other  isles  of  the  Carribbean, 
proposes  to  go  into  the  colonial  business,  it  must  have  a  large  corps  of 
variously  educated  officials  who  shall  do  as  little  harm  as  possible  to 
the  annexed. 

All  these  professions  work  for  the  benefit  of  man.    The  privileges  and 

immunities  accorded  to  and  connected  with  them,  have  grown  up  with 

that  fact  in  view.    How,  then,  can  the  priest  who  serves  at  their  altars 

(be  worthy  or  permitted,  unless  his  preparation,  we  may  say  his  sanctiflca- 

tion,  be  as  near  perfect  as  possible?    Can  his  professional  preparation 
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be  at  all  complete  or  adequate,  unless  it  be  of  the  broadest  and  deepest?" 
To  be  broad  and  deep  it  must  be  founded  upon  a  broad  and  deep  general 
education;  upon  a  personal  discipline,  discipline  of  mind,  enabling  him 
to  choose  the  logical,  the  reasonable,  the  right — and  so  to  set  forth  the 
whys,  the  pros  and  cons,  that  they  may  be  seen  and  recognized  by  all. 

All  the  professions  demand  the  highest  type  of  intellect,  and  method* 
.  of  training  the  profoundest  and  the  best.  The  ages,  all  through  the 
evolution  of  society,  have  had  in  hand  these  methods  of  training,  and 
they  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  institutions  of  higher  education.  They 
may  yet  be  imperfect,  as  everything  human  is;  but,  being  the  best,  they 
should  be  resorted  to  by  all  who  have  a  learned  profession  at  heart. 

It  must  be  admitted,  I  believe,  that  the  professional  man  should  be, 
as  he  certainly  is  expected  to  be,  more  learned,  aside  from  his  technical 
training  and  knowledge,  than  the  people  commonly  are  among  whom 
he  lives.  If  he  is  not  wiser  than  they,  outside  his  profession,  they  will 
rate  and  judge  his  technical  qualifications  (as  they  are  not  skilled  in 
them  and  have  no  means  of  judging  them)  to  be  of  a  correspondingly 
low  grade,  consequently  he  will  be  respected  and  appealed  to  only  by 
the  correspondingly  ignorant  and  uninfiuential  classes.  It  should  there- 
fore become  a  grave  question  for  the  aspirant  for  professional  life  to 
decide  whether,  to  be  in  advance  of  the  common,  average  intelligence 
of  the  people,  he  can  satisfy  himself  and  the  popular  demands  for  intel- 
ligence, with  anything  less  than  a  collegiate  education.  Society,  advanc- 
ing daily  in  knowledge,  shows  more  and  more  plainly  that  nothing  less 
will  do  as  a  preliminary. 

We  have  urged  a  higher  grade  of  education,  or  that  it  be  placed  upon 
a  higher  ground,  than  that  which  has  a  business  or  profession  in  view. 
The  ideal  is  the  true  education — education  purely  and  simply  for  the 
sake  of  education  itself:  the  same  as  we  say  "art  for  art's  sake;"  science^ 
for,  the  sake  of  science,  law  for  the  sake  of  knowing  the  law,  or  develop- 
ing the  law.  or  inspiring  a  love  for  the  right  and  an  awe  for  those  eternal 
rules  of  justice  which  are  above  the  power  of  man  to  amend.  While  this 
education  may  have  in  some  certain  degree  a  selfish  motive  (self -improve- 
ment and  self-satisfaction),  its  ulterior  object  is  altruistic.  Even  this 
may  be,  in  this  christian  age,  a  professional  education — the  profession 
of  a  philanthropist — or  perhaps  the  unprofessional  business  of  devotion 
to  humanity.  It  has  in  mind  the  "great  interests  of  the  soiial  State, 
some  proper  work  to  perform  for  the  common  weal." 

Above  all  men  the  philanthropist  needs  the  cultivation  of  all  his 
faculties.  It  is  this  sound  and  general  culture,  moral  and  intellectual, 
founded  upon  common  sense,  which  distinguishes  him  from  the  dema- 
gogue and  the  crank.  He  may  be  in  advance  of  his  age, — he  ought  to  be,, 
he  must  be;  but  he  must  be  reasonable,  not  so  far  beyond  as  to  be  use- 
less or  hinder  the  reform  he  advocates. 

Tappan  says  "The  education  which  we  thus  indicate  by  the  philo- 
sophical, or  ideal,  is  the  most  thorough,  liberal,  and  extensive,  and 
designed  to  make  sound,  disciplined,  and  amply  furnished  men  for  the 
State  and  the  Church,  and  for  all  the  arts,  duties,  and  offices  of  life." 

To  take  anotht^r  text  from  Dr.  Tappan — "With  respect  to  those  who- 
design  themf^elves  for  the  learned  professions  and  for  high  and  influen- 
tial positions  in  the  State,  there  can  be  no  question  that  they  require  all 
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the  discipline  of  their  best  powers  which  they  can  possibly  attain  to, 
as  well  as  that  particular  discipline  and  knowledge  which  relates  to 
their  peculiar  calling." 

Though  some  men  may,  by  exceptional  talent,  genius,  and  taste  for 
a  pursuit,  be  it  even  a  learned  profession  ,succeed  without  a  broad  and 
liberal  culture  and  obtain  a  world  wide  reputation  in  their  chosen  call- 
ing, yet  we  must  contend  that  had  the  philosophical  culture  preceded 
the  technical  training  and  formed  the  foundation  for  it,  or  been  added 
to  direct  and  organize,  the  success  would  have  been  a  greater  one  and 
the  man  a  more  eminent  man.  We  admit  that  men  have  been  born  with 
such  great  intellectual  capacities  that  intuitively  they  could  grasp  and 
comprehend  inestimable  knowledge  in  their  one  or  several  specialties, 
and  that  but  few,  or  none  others,  in  the  world  could  equal  them,  even 
with  all  the  advantages  that  the  best  university  training  could  give 
them.    These  rarae  aves  we  call  geniuses. 

In  the  November  Atlantic,  Professor  John  Piske,  referring  to  Shakes- 
peare and  his  plays,  says,  "The  writer  was  one  of  the  keenest  observers 
that  ever  lived.  In  the  woodland  or  on  the  farm,  in  the  printing-shop  or 
the  alehouse  or  up  and  down  the  street,  not  the  smallest  detail  escaped 
him.  Microscopic  accuracy,  curious  interest  in  all  things,  unlimited 
power  of  assimilating  knowledge,  are  every  where  shown  Sn  his  plays. 
These  are  some  of  the  marks  of  what  we  call  genius,  something  that  we 
are  far  from  comprehending,  but  which  experience  has  shown  that  books 
and  universities  cannot  impart.  All  the  colleges  on  earth  could  not  by 
combined  effort  make  the  kind  of  man  we  call  a  genius,  but  such  a  man 
may  at  any  moment  be  born  into  the  world;  and  it  is  as  likely  to  be  in  a 
peasant's  cottage  as  anywhere.  There  is  nothing  in  which  men  differ 
more  widely  than  in  the  capacity  for  imbibing  and  assimilating  knowl- 
edge." Herbert  Spencer,  Mr.  Fiske  says,  had  this  capacity  in  a  wonder- 
ful degree.  "Everything  he  saw  or  heard  became  a  part  of  him  and 
ready  for  use."  With  all  ordinary  men,  training  will  improve  the  faculty 
of  absorbing,  of  associating,  and  of  keeping  ready  for  use,  all  accumu- 
lated and  assimilated  knowledge.  College  training  does  that  for  college 
youth;  it  does  not  pretend  to  raise  all  men  to  an  equal  intellectuality  or 
to  create  it  when  it  does  not  exist. 

There  have  been  geniuses,  I  suppose,  whom  university  training  could 
not  assist,  because  they  were  so  high  strung,  of  such  nervous  tem- 
perament, that  they  could  not  endure  the  restraint  incident  to  any  kind 
of  training.  They  may  be  likened  to  sky-rockets  that  one  must  let  go, 
and  let  soar,  when  they  have  been  touched  off,  or  they  burst  in  the  dust; 
Shelley,  Keats,  Byron,  and  Poe  were  such.  Was  it  not  Mozart  who,  at 
six  years  of  age,  composed  and  played  the  most  difficult  music  before  thp 
sovereigns  of  Europe? 

There  are  all  sorts  and  degrees  of  geniuses,  and  extraordinary  natural 
developments  of  faculties.  It  is  not  the  province  of  universities  to 
increase  eccentricities  of  any  description,  but  to  co-ordinate  and  develop 
the  faculties  harmoniously;  so  that  the  whole  man,  or  woman,  shall  be 
rounded  out  in  character  and  wisdom,  and  not  be  a  freak. 

It  generally  happens  that  the  "self-made"  man  is  not  fully  made;  he  is 
one-sided,  one-hobbied,  has  obliquities  which  a  college  training  would 
probably  have  straightened  out,  and  corrected.    He  is  not  to  be  censured 
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for  these  faults  and  failings,  unless  he  treats  and  advocates  them  as 
virtues  and  accomplishments  to  be  imitated.  He  is,  on  the  contrary, 
to  be  praised  and  congratulated  far  what  he  has  been  able  to  do  for 
and  with  himself;  only,  if  he  had  had  the  assistance  and  advantage  of 
this  special  training,  and  the  opportunities  associated  with  it,  he  would 
have  been  not  only  by  so  much  the  greater  and  broader,  but  thereby 
avenues  to  other  greatness  might  have  been  opened  up  to  him  that 
neither  he  nor  any  one  could  foresee.  Any  grain  of  truth  acquired,  or 
any  latent  power  developed,  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  may  grow  and 
become  a  very  tree  of  knowledge. 

Horace  Greeley  once  said,  **Of  all  horned  cattle  in  a  newspaper  oflSce 
the  college  graduate  is  the  worst."  Horace  Greeley  was  not  a  university 
man ;  he  grew  up,  so  to  speak,  before  the  mast.  Had  he  been  a  university 
man,  his  opinion  would  probably  have  been  different;  at  any  rate  it  would 
have  had  more  value.  He  might  then  have  known  whether  the  fail- 
ures he  condemned  were  the  results  of  individual  character- 
istics, or  of  training  or  the  lack  of  training.  We  must  recollect,  too, 
that  the  college  graduate  of  whom  Mr.  Gi*eeley  spoke  so  slightly  was  the 
graduate  of  forty  years  ago;  not  at  all  the  kind  of  fellow  that  is  turned 
out  nowadays.  The  great  number  and  general  success  of  young  college 
graduates  in  newspaper  work  all  over  the  world,  conclusively  prove  the 
statement,  if  applied  to  the  present,  absolutely  groundless.  We  may 
venture  to  say  that,  had  Horace  Greeley  been  a  university  man,  he  would 
have  been  quite  a  different  character;  and  possibly,  aye,  probably,  have 
avoided  some  of  the  mistakes  that  made  his  life  prominent  because  of 
them.  He  might  have  trained  himself  to  a  consistency  that  sometimes 
seemed  ludicrously,  and  at  others  terribly,  wanting.  There  is  no  fear 
that  his  strength  would  have  been  "refined  away;"  but  it  might  have 
b(;en  relin(*d  so  as  to  have  been  more  powerful,  certainly  with  some 
people,  whom  nis  roughness  and  tangenial  mann*»r  of  thought  prevented 
him  from  influencing. 

r.  T.  Bamum,  who  was  a  very  astute  business  man,  thought  that,  in 
purely  business  callings,  the  young  man  who  went  from  the  grammar 
school,  or  even  the  high-school  graduate,  from  earlier  and  longer  con- 
tinued application  to  the  requirements  of  business,  might  be  able  to 
gain  and  keep  the  advantage  over  his  equal  who  spent  four  years  acquir- 
ing a  university  education.  **But,"  he  says,  "in  purely  professional  voca- 
tions, like  the  law,  medicine,  and  the  ministry,  no  doubt  the  college- 
bred  man  has  the  advantage  all  the  way  through."  I  presume  he  would 
have  favored  collegiate  training  for  the  scientist,  the  architect,  the 
soldiiT,  the  naval  oflHcer,  and  all  othe^'  tailings  which  an%  or  oujj^ht  to 
be,  considered  professional,  "for  they  require  a  high  degree  of  general 
training  and  education  as  a  foundation  for  the  technical  knowledge 
w^hich  goes  to  make  their  pursuit  successful."  "In  fact,"  he  says,  "it  was 
for  these,  (law  medicine,  and  the  ministry),  and  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing, that  colleges,  as  I  understand  their  history,  were  chiefly  and  origi- 
nally established." 

Lord  Bacon  said,  "knowledge  is  power;"  and  for  what  does  the  pro- 
fessional man  usualy  strive?  For  success.  His  pleasure,  as  well  as 
his  profit,  is  in  his  success;  and  his  success  is  in  proportion  to  his  power 
and  the  industrv  with  which  he  uses  it — of  course,  I  mean,  h')nornblv 
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and  reasonably.    His  very  success  and  pleasure  may  be  in  the  height  of 
the  culture  to  which  he  attains. 

AVhih;  colleges  and  universities  were  originally  for  education  toward 
and  in,  the  learned  professions,  they  are  no  longer  restricted  to  such 
purposes.  The  fanner  and  artisan  have  access  to  them  with  as  much 
freedom  and  with  as  much  educational  profit  as  the  professional  man. 
Perhaps  they  have  not  in  their  vocations  so  frequent  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  educational  accomplishments  and  acquirements  as  the  lawyer^ 
the  physician,  the  minister,  or  the  teacher;  but  what  are  all  the  dis- 
plays, what  is  a  continual  display,  of  one's  erudition  in  comparison  with 
the  fact  of  being  the  educated  man,  of  possessing  the  refinement  that 
the  culture  gives,  of  thinking  such  thoughts  as  trained  thinkers  think? 
I  would  not  belittle  the  value  of  the  distinction  and  honor  and  so- 
cial advantage  that  a  university  education  naturally  and  properly 
confers  upon  a  man  or  woman;  but,  after  all,  what  are  they  in  com- 
parison with  being  the  heingy  though  no  one  else  in  the  world  should 
know  it?  That  is  the  true  worth  and  satisfaction  of  it:  that  is  the  true 
worth  of  all  refinement  and  attainment.  Seneca  says,  "Nemo  mihi 
videtur  pluris  aestimare  virtutem,  nemo  illi  magis  esse  devotus,  quam 
qui  boni  viri  famam  perditit,  ne  conscient'iam  perderet," — ("No  man 
express  such  a  respect  and  devotion  to  virtue  as  he  does  who  forfeits 
the  repute  of  being  a  good  man  that  he  may  not  lose  the  consciousness 
of  being  such.'') 

It  is  not  merely  the  storage  of  facts  which  constitutes  an  education; 
far  from  it,  though  the  facts  be  of  great  value.  A  well-selected  library 
may  have  a  very  valuable  collection  of  facts,  3'et  the  library  is  not  an 
education:  it  has  no  faculty  of  co-ordinating  those  facts,  of  arraying 
them  to  produce  a  conviction  or  any  other  result;  it  cannot  construct  an 
argument  or  deduce  a  conclusion.  80  with  many  a  man  whose  mind 
is  stored  with  facts;  if  not  properly  educated  he  has  no  power  to  arrange 
his  knowledges  and  make  them  work  out  for  him  a  desired  or  proper 
result.  He  lacks  the  mental  training  which  a  university  discipline  might 
develop. 

Gladstone  says:  "The  most  distinguished  professional  men  bear  wit- 
ness, with  an  overwhelming  authority,  in  favor  of  an  education  in  which,. 
to  train  the  mind  shall  be  the  first  object,  and  to  stock  it  the  second." 

It  is  short-sighted  to  conclude  that  to  be  the  most  practical  education 
which  leads  soonest  to  admission  to  practice  or  to  preach.  We  do  not 
call  a  sign-painter  an  artist  because  he  has  learned  to  wield  the  brush, 
though  it  is  to  be  feared  that  we  do  sometimes  call  a  charlatan  a  doctor 
because  he  can  use  a  few  medical  terms;  and  a  pettifogger  a  lawyer,, 
because  he  has  a  smattering  of  the  legal  lingo;  and,  dare  I  say  it,  a 
ranter  a  minister  of  the  gosjwl,  who  simply  pounds  the  air  with  his 
exhortations.  Who,  for  a  moment,  being  a  man  of  sense,  would  com- 
pare these  quacks,  pettifoggers,  or  demagogues,  with  the  true  and  learned 
physician,  with  the  wise  and  upright  counselor,  or  the  profound  pre- 
senter of  divine  truth,  each  wrestling,  with  all  the  God-given  and  highly 
trained  power  possible  to  him,  for  the  cause  he  has  at  heart?  A  many- 
sided  man,  "smit  with  the  love  of  all  knowledges  and  spiritual  accom- 
plishments," when  intent  upon  his  particular  profession,  brings  to  it  a 
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nobler  zeal,  a  more  enduring  courage,  and  a  more  lofty  purpose,  than  he 
of  meager  mind  and  untrained  impulses. 

The  objection  to  college  training  for  profesisonal  men  is  made,  that 
it  takes  four  of  the  best  years  of  life  which  might  be  advantageously 
devoted  to  the  special  study  or  to  the  practice  of  the  chosen  pursuit. 
The  objection  is  a  valid  one,  if  the  person  is  willing  to  be  the  kind  of  a 
professional  man  which  the  lack  of  a  collegiate  course  of  study  will 
leave  him.  And  the  same  objection  is  just  as  valid,  if  urged  against  any 
lesser  degree  of  education — high  school  or  grammar  school  or  primary — 
in  connection  with  any  vocation  not  a  profession.  If  a  man  is  willing  to 
be  the  kind  of  man  in  any  business  that  the  lack  of  any  particular  grade 
of  education  will  compel  him  to  be,  that  is  a  matter  of  choice  and  con- 
sequence. 

If  a  man  is  satisfied  to  be  a  simple  work-hand  on  a  farm  and  know 
nothing  else  than  farm  work,  a  very  little  schooling  will  suffice  him. 
He  can  count  up  his  pay  and  the  pigs  he  is  in  charge  of,  on  his  fingers, 
and  he  will  need  no  mathematics;  the  news  of  his  little  world  he  may 
hear  in  the  neighborhood  gossip  and  he  will  not  require  to  read;  he  will 
have  no  acquaintance  or  business  beyond  the  sound  of  his  voice,  so  he 
will  have  no  use  for  writing,  his  X  mark  will  do  as  well  as  his  name:  but 
if  he  desires  to  be  an  intelligent  farmer,  abreast  of  the  times,  an  influen- 
tial moulder  of  public  opinion,  a  factor  in  forming  and  reforming  the 
world,  no  amount  of  education  will  be  wasted  on  him. 

Just  the  same  with  the  professional  man.  If  he  be  satisfied  with  the 
lowest  walks  of  professional  life,  then  those  knowledges  which  fit  him 
for  its  higher  walks  are  not  necessarj- — and  perhaps  it  is  a  waste  of 
educational  material  to  have  it  thrown  away  on  him.  If  the  justice- 
court  and  police-court  practice  satisfy  the  pettifogger,  why  fit  him  for 
a  chief  justice?  If  a  medicine-man  is  to  bejuggle  among  Indians,  a 
"yarb-doctor"  or  an  osteopathist  among  the  biped  cattle  of  the  jungles, 
or  a  quack  among  gullibles,  why  waste  on  them  the  time  and  effort  used 
in  building  and  moulding  a  Pasteur,  a  Koch,  a  Virchow,  or  a  Charcot? 
It  surely  would  spoil  the  pettifogger  and  .the  quack;  but,  in  the  spoiling, 
a  reputable  lawyer  or  physician  might  result.  A  like  parallel  may  be 
drawn  to  fit  any  other  profess'ion. 

Perhaps  the  story  may  be  remembered  of  the  Kansas  preacher  whose 
salary  was  but  fifty  dollars  a  year.  He  was  asked  if  that  sum  wasn't 
blankety-blank  poor  pay.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "but  the  preach  is  blankety- 
blank  poor  preach." 

The  character  of  service  rendered  by  any  professional  man  will  hx 
his  patronage;  and  that  in  a  great  measure  determines  the  remuneration, 
as  well  as  the  reputation.  But,  really,  all  strong  and  worthy  growths 
are  slow.  The  hickory  and  the  oak  do  not  grow  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
poplar  and  the  bean-stalk,  nor  does  man  come  to  the  perfection  of  his 
stature  or  his  faculties  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  as  the  domestic 
animals  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  In  all  operations  of  nature,  so 
far  as  I  know,  quality  demands  time;  length  of  time  and  time  of  growth 
are  usually  proportionate.  If  one  object  of  life  be  to  live,  no  one  who 
has  properly  used  his  time  will  begrudge  himself  the  college  portion 
of  it;  only  the  man  who  has  thrown  away  his  college  opportunities  may 
wish  the  time  differently  invested. 
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It  is  sometimes  objected  to  a  broad  and  general  culture  that  it  dissi- 
pates the  strength  that  should  be  concentrated  on  the  study  of  the  pro- 
fession; but  I  think  we  have  yet  to  find  the  professional  man  of  any 
profession  who  would  be  willing  to  know  less  in  general,  or  who  will 
say  that,  if  he  knew  less  in  general,  he  would  know  more  in  particular, 
I  think  we  may  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  of  all  professional  life  that  the 
more  broad  and  general  and  deep  the  foundational  education,  the  more 
perfect  the  professional  building  will  be.  The  professional  eye  may  not 
always  be  converged  with  profit  on  one  point,  as  where  one  who  is  a 
specialist  uses  only  a  microscope;  the  view  may  be  over  the  whole  land, 
as  with  a  Blackstone,  Kent,  or  Cooley;  a  Darwin,  Huxley,  or  Spencer;  a 
Bismark,  Gladstone,  or  Cavour. 

It  is  also  objected  that  many  things  are  learned  which  are  useless.  If 
this  were  true,  the  same  objection  might  be  made  to  all  exercises,  mental 
or  physical,  designed  merely  to  strengthen  or  supple  the  mind  or  body. 
In  themselves  they  are  apparently  devoid  of  use,  but  in  their  effect  and 
result  they  are  necessary  to  proper  growth  and  health.  But  the  things 
learned  are  not  useless,  if  the  literary  and  intellectual  life  once  so  nobly 
begun,  is  to  be  continued.  Simply  as  facts,  college  selected  facts  have 
their  value;  as  training,  the  process  by  which  they  are  acquired  and 
their  use  while  in  college,  are  of  vastly  more  use  than  the  facts  them- 
selves; but  the  greatest  value  of  all  is  in  the  desires  that  the  process 
produces,  the  unquenchable  thirst  that  it  creates  for  the  true,  the  beauti- 
ful, the  good,  and  for  the  life  that  it  makes  worse  than  death  not  to  live. 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  the  study  of  the  classics  plays  such  an 
important  part  in  college  education.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  classics  comes  generally  from 
those  who  have  not  studied  them,  or  who,  having  studied  at  them  for  a 
little,  have  found  that  they  had  no  heart,  taste,  or  courage,  to  continue 
until  they  should  be  able  to  enjoy  the  beauties  and  truths  concealed 
beneath  forms  of  expression  with  which  they  are  unfamiliar.  It  is  as 
true  of  the  higher  types  of  poetry,  music,  and  art,  that  they  cannot 
be  thoroughly  enjoyed  and  frequently  not  enjoyed  at  all,  without  a 
thorough  preliminary  training  and  culture. 

How  frequently  you  may  hear  members  of  a  promiscuous  audience 
say  of  a  classical  concert  that  they  prefer  negro  ministrelsy  and  the 
caf^'Chantant;  and  how  frequently  you  hear,  or  hear  of  people,  who  do 
not  enjoy  Tennyson,  Browning,   Emerson,  Carlisle. 

The  most  noisy  objection  to  the  study  of  the  classics  has  generally 
come  from  the  "practical  man;"  and  with  him,  practical  means,  though 
h^  does  not  realize  it,  simply  what  he  knows  and  what  he  can  apply. 
What  he  does  not  know  and  what  he  cannot  use,  are  the  unpractical  and 
useless.  Therefore,  and  for  the  same  reason,  he  is  opposed  to  all  higher 
education.  In  turn  he  is  opposed  to.  music,  except  perhaps  psalm-tunes 
and  Yankee-doodle;  to  philosophy,  because  it  produces  no  visible  per 
cent  profit  and  raises  no  chickens;  to  mathematics  beyond  the  rule  of 
three,  because — Well,  because  he  "don't  see  no  use  o'nt."  "What  differ 
do  it  make  whether  the  square  be  equal  to  the  hippopotamus  or  not." 
"Conic  sections  ain't  no  good,  quarter  sections  beat  'em  out  o'  sight." 

But  those  who  study  music  find  a  training  in  it;  find  soul  in  it;  find 
sweeter,  higher,  better  life.    So  with  those  who  study  mathematics  until 
27 
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it  leads  them  to  comprehend  the  movements  of  the  planets  and  the 
suns,  and  the  relations  of  numbers.  True  it  is,  also,  with  those  who 
ruminate  the  causes  of  things  back  to  the  necessity  of  a  first  great  cause; 
it  may  bring  no  sheckles,  but  it  brings  "a  peace  that  passeth  all  under- 
standing." 

So  it  is  with  the  study  of  the  master  minds  in  the  master  languages  of 
the  ages;  those' "models  of  elegance,  taste,  consistency,  symmetry,  and 
condensed  thought:"  the  study  of  them  brings  moral  discipline,  refine- 
ment, and  breadth  of  vision,  all  of  which  we  may  call  culture;  and 
culture  advantageth  the  professional  man  more  than  much  fine  gold. 
We  frequently  find  that  the  gross,  the  corrupt,  the  abominable,  have  gold 
mingled  with  them;  but  the  gold  cannot  eradicate  the  grossness,  the 
corruption,  or  the  abomination.  The  culture  and  refinement,  however, 
that  come  from  and  with  the  higher  studies,  especially  the  study  and  dis- 
cipline necessary  to  a  thorough  comprehension  of  classical  authors, 
uproot  these  evils. 

Latin  and  Greek  are  wonderful  instruments  for  the  expression  of 
thought.  It  is  said  that  no  tongue,  ancient  or  modern,  compares  with 
Greek  for  "philosophical  terseness,"  and  that  "no  such  fine  shades  of 
meaning  can  be  found  to  compare  with  those  preserved  to  us  in  the 
Latin."  Surely  the  instructor,  the  litterateur,  the  lawyer,  and  the  clergy- 
man, have  use  for  this  refinement  of  thought  and  expression.  And  if  it 
be  true  that  culture  and  the  exercise  of  wit  brighten  the  wits,  and  that 
wit  and  wisdom  profit  the  man  of  any  profession,  then  the  architect,  the 
artist,  the  engineer,  are  enlarged  and  ennobled  by  practicing  the  mind 
in  "th<»  rarest  poetry,  the  profoundest  philosophy,  and  the  most  skillful 
narrative  that  have  ever  been  written." 

I  might  make  no  end  of  quoting  the  opinion  of  great  men,  good  men, 
wise  and  learned  men,  to  the  effect  that  the  study  of  the  classics  is 
advantageous  to  the  individual  and  to  the  public  morals,  by  inspiring  an 
elegance  of  sentiments  and  an  elevation  of  soul  which  we  should  in 
vain  seek  elsewhere.  It  is  just  this  elegance  of  sentiments  and  eleva- 
tion of  soul  that  makes  a  professional  man  eminent,  if  he  be  in  truth  up 
in  his  profession.  They  stimulate  him  and  compel  him  to  the  continued 
and  arduous  labor  necessary  to  ascertain  the.  exact  and  hidden  truths 
and  relations  which  render  professions  different,  and  distinguish  them 
from  trades  and  all  ordinarv  kinds  of  business  and  work. 

When  Sir  John  Lubbock  talks  of  "the  pleasures  of  life,"  it  is  the  highly 
educated,  yet  simple,  life  that  he  describes  to  us  so  fully  and  so  truly 
that  we  may  not  mistake  it.  It  is  the  inner  life  that  makes  the  man, — 
that  produces  the  satisfaction,  the  success,  the  glory  of  the  man — not  ttie 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  social  position.  It  is  not  the  parade  of  life 
and  of  society,  that  brings  the  victory:  these  things  are  but  the  funeral 
procession  that  follows  upon  the  d^ath  of  true  wisdom,  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  reasonable  life;  they  bear  on  the  cadaver  to  its  final  hie  jacet. 
Intellectual  growth,  which  is  the  chief  and  distinguishing  feature  of  pro- 
fessional life,  cannot  flourish  in  its  truest  beauty  and  to  its  fullest  extent 
when  college  culture,  or  its  equivalent,  has  not  made  ample  preparation 
for  it.  The  lower  and  sordid  things  of  the  profession,  when  the  founda- 
tion is  frail  and  the  preparation  meager,  usurp  the  place  of  higher  aspira- 
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tions  and  motives.    They  dry  up  the  manly  and  leave  but  the  shriveled 
skeleton  or  the  rotten  carcass,  of  human  life. 

^'The  future  of  professional  standards  is  what  the  educators  and  th^ 
educated  make  it."  This  is  as  true  of  each  man's  life  as  it  is  of  each 
profession;  his  future  depends  upon  his  education  and  culture.  If  we 
study  the  great  men  of  any  profession,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  in  the 
learned  simplicity  and  benignity  of  true  life  that  exist  that  purity, 
delight,  and  satisfaction  which  the  life  of  the  world  cannot  give.  Witii 
a  well  directed  college  training  preceding  professional  life,  and  prepar- 
ing for  each  phase  of  it,  this  simple  and  lofty  plain  of  existence  as 
logically  follows  as  do  the  flowers  from  the  warmth  of  Spring,  and  the 
harvests  from  the  fructifying  heat  and  genial  showers  of  Summer. 


DISCUSSION.— COLLEGE  TRAINING  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  MEN. 
PBE8.    J.   L.    SNYDEB,   AQBICULTUBAL  COLLEGE. 

The  very  able  paper  to  which  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to  listen  has 
shown  so  conclusively  the  advantages  and  desirability  of  college  training 
for  professional  men  that  little  remains  to  be  said  on  that  phase  of  the 
subject.  It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  this  short  discussion  to  show  very 
briefly  the  present  status  of  the  case  and  suggest  a  few  ways  in  which 
it  may  me  improved. 

It  will  perhaps  be  a  surprise  to  those  who  have  not  investigated  this 
subject  to  learn  the  small  percentage  of  professional  men  who  have  had 
college  training.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  his 
report  for  '93  and  '94  states  that,  of  4699  students  in  104  theological 
seminaries  in  this  country,  only  46.5  per  cent  bad  received  degrees.  As 
stated  in  the  paper  just  read,  Dr.  Chas.  Mclntire  in  his  investigation  in 
1890  found  that,  of  over  5000  theological  students,  only  26  4-10  per  cent 
had  been  granted  degrees.  Perhaps  somewhere  between  the  46  per  cent 
reported  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  26  per  cent  reported 
by  Dr.  Mclntire,  would  be  found  the  true  percentage  of  students  in  our 
Theological  Seminaries  who  have  completed  courses  of  study  in  reputa- 
ble colleges.  Small  as  this  may  seem,  it  would  not  be  so  bad  if  it  repre- 
sented the  percentage  of  those  in  the  ministry  who  have  had  thorough 
college  training;  but  it  does  not.  It  represents  only  those  who  have  had 
a  course  in  a  school  of  theology  as  well  as  a  college  course.  There  are 
a  few  ministers  who  have  had  a  college  training  and  who  have  not  had  a 
course  in  a  theological  school,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  great 
army  of  preachers  who  have  had  neither  a  college  nor  a  Theological  Sem- 
inary training.  The  Congregational  church,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  has  twelve  theological  students  for  each 
10,000  of  a  membership.  The  Presbyterian  church  has  11  theological 
students  for  each  10,000  members,  while  the  Methodist  and  Baptist 
churches  have  each  less  than  3  theological  students  for  each  10,000  mem- 
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bprship.  The  Baptist  Church  South,  and  Methodist  Church  South  have 
but  one  theological  seminary  each,  although  they  each  have  a  member- 
ship of  over  1,200,000.  These  facts  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
perhaps  not  the  one-half  of  those  engaged  now  in  the  christian  ministry 
have  had  a  theological  or  professional  training,  much  less  a  college  train- 
ing; and  instead  of  the  percentages  of  the  college  trained  men  in  the  min- 
istry being  between  26  and  46  per  cent,  it  must  fall  very  far  below  these 
figures,  perhaps  not  reaching  more  than  20  per  cent.  And  the  number 
who  have  received  both  a  college  and  a  professional  training  for  the 
ministry  is  even  considerably  under  this  estimate. 

Dr.  Harris  in  his  report  states  that  the  information  received  from  med- 
ical schools  was  so  imperfect  that  it  was  impossible  to  state  what  per 
cent  of  the  students  in  attendance  at  these  schools  were  college  grad- 
uates. Dr.  Mclntire  states  that  in  the  year  1880,  of  over  9000  medical 
students,  only  7  9-10  per  cent  were  college  graduates.  Let  ns  hope  that 
this  condition  of  affairs  has  been  greatly  improved  since  that  time.  It 
is  perhaps  only  fair  to  say  that  the  medical  profession  is  very  different 
from  that  of  either  the  law  or  the  ministry,  inasmuch  as  few,  if  any,  now 
enter  this  profession  without  first  having  taken  a  course  in  a  professional 
school. 

Statistics  show  that  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  students  in  our 
law  schools  hold  college  degrees.  Like  the  ministry,  a  few  college  grad- 
uates enter  this  profession  without  further  study  in  a  professional  school, 
while  very  many,  perhaps  the  majority,  who  practice  law  have  graduated 
from  neither  college  nor  law  schools;  and  it  is  certainly  safe  to  say  that 
less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  lawyers  of  this  country  hold  college  degrees. 

There  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  attendance  at  our  profes- 
siotnal  schools  during  the  last  few  years.  During  the  ten  years  from  1884 
to  1894,  the  number  of  medical  students  in  this  country  increased  from 
13,000  to  22,000;  theol(^cal  students  from  a  little  over  6000  to  nearly 
8000;  law  from  less  than  3000  to  over  7000. 

As  far  as  the  ministry  and  the  law  are  concerned,  it  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained positively  whether  this  increase  indicates  that  a  larger  number 
of  young  men  are  entering  these  professions  than  previously  or  whether 
a  larger  i)ercentage  of  those  entering  are  doing  so  through  the  channels 
of  the  professional  schools.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  a  much 
larger  number  relatively  are  entering  these  professions  than  a  few  years 
ago.  This  is  certainly  the  case  with  the  medical  profession.  An  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  medical  students  from  13,000  to  22,0000  in  ten 
years  indicates  that,  if  the  profession  is  not  already  overcrowded,  it  soon 
will  be.  Great  Britain  has  one  medical  studeint  for  every  5200  of  popula- 
tion; France  one  to  7700  of  population;  Germany  one  to  5700;  but  this 
country  and  Canada  have  one  to  every  3300  of  population.  In  the  en- 
lightened countries  of  Europe  nearly  all  professional  men  have  had 
college  training,  while  in  this  country  on  the  average  less  than  20  per 
cent  have  had  such  training.  In  view  of  the  large  number  who  enter 
these  professions  without  taking  a  college  course  the  old  question  might 
agaim  be  asked,  "Does  a  college  education  pay?*'  What  has  the  min- 
istry to  say  on  this  subject?  Dr.  Sprague  in  his  "Annals  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pulpit"  mentions  the  names  of  eleven  hundred  seventy  prominent 
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clergymen.  Of  the  Episcopal  clergy  therein  named  74  -per  cent,  of  the 
Presbyterian  ,78  per  cent,  of  the  Congregational  80  per  cent,  and  of  the 
Unitarian  97  per  cent,  are  graduates.  Nearly  all  the  prominent  minis- 
ters in  any  of  our  leading  denominations  have  had  thorough  college 
training;  and  while,  as  shown  before,  not  over  20  per  cent  of  the  min- 
isters of  this  country  have  completed  a  college  course,  yet  this  small 
minority  today  exercises  a  much  greater  influence  on  the  church  than 
does  the  majority  who  have  not  had  this  college  training. 

While  the  great  majority  of  the  lawyers  of  this  country  are  not  college 
bred  men,  yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  influence  of  the  few  who  are  is 
as  great  as  those  who  are  not.  The  highest  positions  in  our  country  are 
generally  filled  by  college  trained  men.  Every  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  has  been  a  college  graduate  except  one,  and  this  one  was 
John  Marshall,  who  left  William  and  Mary's  College  while  a  student 
during  the  Revolutionary  war  to  enter  the  soldier's  ranks.  Dr.  Thwing 
states  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  present  circuit  judges,  are  college 
graduates.  Every  member  of  our  Supreme  Court  at  the  present  time 
has  received  a  liberal  education. 

Clergymen,  teachers,  and  physicians  are  usually  prevented  by  the  char- 
acter of  their  occupations  from  engaging  in  public  affairs  or  entering 
political  life,  yet  notwithstanding  this  fact  we  find  that  forty-two  of  the 
fifty-six  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. Jefferson,  Adams,  and  Livingston,  the  Committee  of  Three  ap- 
pointed to  draft  the  Declaration,  were  college  bred  men.  Of  the  fifty- 
five  men  who  composed  the  convention  which  framed  the  constitution, 
not  less  than  thirty-five  had  the  advantage  of  a  classical  education. 
It  is  a  notable  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the  distinguished  leaders  in 
the  struggle  for  independence  were  college  graduates.  Sixteen  of  our 
Presidents  and  thirteen  of  our  Vice-presidents  have  been  graduates. 
More  than  the  one-half  of  our  U.  S.  Senators  and  considerably  more  thaa 
one-third  of  our  Congressmen  have  been  college  trained.  When  one  con- 
siders the  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  citizens  of  this  country  who- 
have  had  the  advantages  of  college  training  and  the  influence  this  smaif 
number  has  exerted  on  the  affairs  of  state,  church,  education,  and  society 
in  general,  he  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chances  for  reaching 
a  high  position  among  his  fellow  men  are  increased  many-fold  by  a  thor- 
ough collie  education. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  we  find  that  a  comparatively  small  per- 
centage of  our  professional  men  are  college  graduates;  that  our  profes- 
sions are  overcrowded  with  uneducated  men,  while  many  more  of  smaller 
attainments  are  seeking  entrance;  that,  while  many  succeed  without  the 
college  training,  the  chances  of  success  are  greatly  enhanced  by  such  a 
training.  Under  these  conditions  what  should  be  the  course  pursued  by 
colleges;  what  should  be  the  policy  of  professional  schools;  what  should 
be  the  policy  of  the  state  which  fosters  and  encourages  both? 

The  college  should  not  endeavor  to  train  men  for  professional  life  only. 
College  men  should  be  leaders  in  their  respective  communities,  but  the 
time  is  passed  when  a  man,  to  be  a  leader,  must  necessarily  be  a  profes- 
sional man.    There  is  a  great  demand  for  men  of  broad  culture  in  the 
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wdustrial  and  business  pursuits,  and  they  offer  as  great  reward  in  a 
financial  way  to  the  average  college  man  as  does  any  of  the  professions. 
Colleges  should  endeavor  to  give  a  liberal  education  to  all  who  may  desire 
it;  and  while  the  training  given  should  stimulate  worthy  ambition  and 
lead  to  pure  upright  living  and  high  thinking,  yet  it  should  not  give  a 
bias  toward  professional  life,  any  more  than  toward  amy  other  calling. 
Cultured,  christian  men  are  greatly  needed  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  upon 
our  colleges  rests  the  responsibility  of  furnishing  to  our  country  these 
men.  The  college  should  discourage  its  graduates  from  entering  a  pro- 
fession through  any  other  channel  than  the  professional  school. 

Professional  schools  should  raise  the  standard  for  entrance.  Many 
professional  schools  endeavor  to  make  up  for  low  requirements  by  adding 
to  the  length  of  the  course.  There  will  be  no  necessity  for  four  year 
courses  in  law,  medicine,  or  theology,  if  a  reasonable  standard  for  en- 
trance is  maintained.  A  two-year  professional  course  following  a  four- 
year  college  course,  will  certainly  turn  out  a  class  of  stronger  men,  intel- 
lectually and  professionally,  than  will  a  three  or  four-year  professional 
course  open  for  entrance  to  every  young  man  who  is  able  to  teach  a  dis- 
trict school.  More  than  this,  professional  schools  owe  it  to  the  colleges 
to  maintain  a  high  standard  for  entrance.  They  must  depend  upon  the 
colleges  for  much  of  their  support  in  the  way  of  students,  and  it  does  not 
seem  just  to  the  colleges  to  place  their  graduates  on  the  same  plane  with 
other  candidates  who  enter  from  the  high  school  or  summer  normal. 
Many  a  young  man  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  enter  a  professional 
school  at  the  first  opportunity  and  take  his  chances  in  making  up  his 
defects  in  scholarship  later  on.  He  has  known  others  to  succeed  in  this 
-way,  and  much  better,  perhaps,  than  some  who  have  struggled  through 
iour  years  of  college  training.  He  reasons  that  it  must  be  right,  or  the 
law  school  or  the  medicine  school  w^ould  not  encourage  him  in  so  doing. 
There  are  no  schools  in  this  country  which  seem  to  lay  so  much  stress  on 
numbers  and  so  little  stress  on  quality  as  do  many  of  our  professional 
schools.  Were  they  to  admit  only  graduates  of  good  colleges,  or  those 
having  equal  training,  it  would  not  be  long  until  professional  men  would 
be  accorded  the  standing  which  rightfully  belongs  to  them;  and  the  num- 
ber who  would  enter  the  profession  in  any  other  way  than  through  the 
college  and  professional  school  would  be  given  no  recognition  by  the 
profession. 

Every  state  in  the  Union  expends  large  sums  annually  for  education.. 
This  is  justified  on  the  general  ground  that  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  state  that  all  her  citizens  be  educated.  It  is  also  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  state  that  each  community  has  good  professional  men — doctors 
who  are  not  quacks,  and  lawyers  who  rise  above  the  grade  of  pettifoggers. 
For  this  reason  each  state  maintains  professional  schools.  If  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  state  to  encourage  these  schools  for  the  public  good, 
it  should  certainly  at  the  same  time  insist  that  these  schools  admit  only 
ibose  who  are  thoroughly  prepared  by  previous  study  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  professional  career.  Numbers  should  count  for  very 
little  in  these  schools;  quality  should  count  for  everything.  Better  far 
to  turn  out  twenty  men  each  year  in  whose  ability  every  citizen  of  the 
state  would  have  confidence  than  to  turn  out  one  hundred  twenty  the 
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qualifications  of  whom  were  open  to  the  gravest  suspicion.  In  this  age 
of  the  world  when  opportunities  are  open  to  every  young  man  of  reason- 
able ability  to  secure  for  himself  a  college  training,  the  state  should  nsist 
that  our  professional  schools  admit  none  who  do  not  have  such  training. 
This  requirement  should  be  made  of  all  professional  schools,  whether 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  state  or  not.  It  is  as  much  the  duty  of 
the  state  to  protect  its  citizens  from  the  worthless  product  of  other 
schools,  as  it  is  to  provide  good  schools  under  its  own  guardianship. 

While  much  may  be  done  by  our  colleges  to  bring  about  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  education  for  those  entering  professonal  life,  yet  the  main  help 
must  come  from,  the  professional  schools  themselves,  with  the  authority 
of  the  state  behind  them.  They  have  done  much  in  this  direction  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  enlightened  public  sentiment  will  support  them 
in  going  much  further,  and  even  in  making  a  four-year  college  course,  or 
its  equivalent,  the  standard  for  entrance. 


THE  PLACE  OF  GRADUATE  STUDY  IN  OUR  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION. 
ELIPHALET  A.   BEAD,   PH.   D.,   KALAMAZOO    GOLLBGB. 

Educational  systems  are  the  product  of  educational  ideals.  Every 
institution  of  learning  is  the  outcome  of  a  ruling  thought  and  desire  on 
the  part  of  an  indivdual,  a  society,  or  a  State.  Used  in  this  sense  the 
term  educational  system  includes  all  the  work  of  instruction  and  admin- 
istration which  has  for  its  object  the  intellectual  betterment  of  the  people. 
We  have  no  system  of  education,  if  we  mean  by  that  education  organized 
upon  a  unified  plan  and  controlled  by  an  authorized  power.  Our  condi- 
tions as  a  state  and  nation  will  not  permit  the  degree  of  systematization 
which  prevails  in  Continental  Europe.  We  believe  the  time  will  never 
come  when  the  free  initiative  in  educational  matters  will  be  denied  our 
churches  or  individuals.  The  ideal  for  the  American  people  in  the 
matter  of  educational  organization  is  not  State  control,  but  co-ordina- 
tion in  spirit  and  purpose  of  all  the  existing  means  for  intellectual  wel- 
fare. "Since  Our  educational  forces  are  not  and  cannot  be  organized 
upon  any  one  basis,  there  is  very  little  probability  that  we  shall  agree 
as  to  what  a  system  of  education  should  include;  neither  shall  we  likely 
reach  an  agreement  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  diflferent  ele- 
ments composing  the  system.  As  long  as  ideals  differ,  as  long  as  in- 
diWdual  activity  has  free  course,  as  long  as  there  is  a  difference  among 
educators,  of  mental  disposition,  material  advantage,  social  aims,  and 
religious  creeds,  so  long  may  we  look  for  disagreement  on  nearly  all 
educational  subjects. 

Under  these  conditions  such  a  discussion  as  that  assigned  to  me  by 
your  committee  can  only  be  suggestive.  The  present  state  of  disorgani- 
zation in  educational  work,  while  not  in  itself  hopeless  or  to  be  deplored, 
forbids  anything  like  a  complete  analysis  of  the  theme.    Without  a 
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definitely  outlined  scheme,  there  can  be  no  place  as  such  for  any  depart- 
ment of  educaton.  To  draft  such  a  plan  would  for  our  purpose  be  futile. 
Even  so  there  should  be  a  tendency  among  educational  leaders  towards 
agreement  on  certain  broad  principles  governing  this  subject.  The  func- 
tion and  purpose  of  our  schools  must,  it  seems  to  me,  be  agreed  upon  or 
we  shall  suffer  serious  loss  in  time,  money,  and  eflPectiveness.  That  prin- 
ciple of  division  of  labor  which  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  destroy  individ- 
uality ought  to  be  here,  as  elsewhere,  recognized.  We  shall  never  dis- 
charge our  obligation  to  the  supporters  of  our  colleges  until  we  realize 
our  true  sphere,  its  limitations  and  its  possibilities. 

Two  general  topics  suggest  themselves  as  fairly  covering  the  ground 
of  this  discussion; — 1st,  The  Relation  of  Graduate  Study  to  Education; 
2nd,  The  Relation  of  Graduate  Study  to  the  College. 

1. — An  ex-president  of  Cornell  University  has  said:  •''A  well  adjusted 
system  of  instruction  in  any  constitutionally  governed  country  embraces 
three  parts.  First,  there  is  a  general  public  school  system  in  whch  are 
taught  those  fundamental  branches  necessary  to  a  citizen  and  prepara- 
tory to  all  higher  education ;  second,  an  intermediate  college  system  for 
those  whose  aims  and  tastes  carry  them  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  public 
schools;  third,  universities  and  special  training  schools  for  the  highest 
general  professional  and  technical  instruction."  This  expresses  an  al- 
most universal  conviction  in  regard  to  the  character  of  educational  insti- 
tutions. This  division  of  schools  is  based  upon  the  quality  of  the  work 
done  in  each.  Such  a  distincton  is  both  natural  and  consistent.  Conse- 
quently, to  determine  the  place  of  graduate  study  in  our  system  of  educa- 
tion, it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  understand  clearly  the  nature  of  such 
work.  Among  some  of  our  so-called  leaders  the  mistaken  assumption  is 
made  that  quantity  of  work  determines  the  rank  of  students.  It  is  not 
infrequent  that  the  advanced  degrees  are  granted  for  an  extra  amount  of 
work,  the  quality  of  which  by  any  fair  method  of  judgment  belongs  to  the 
undergraduate  course. 

It  needs  no  proof  to  show  that  there  is  a  demand  for  graduate  study 
on  the  pai't  of  American  students.  It  was  my  intention  to  give  exact 
statistics  concerning  graduate  study  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  Letters 
of  inquiry  were  sent  to  every  college;  two  replies  only  were  received. 
This  information  was  too  limited  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  But  we  may 
presume  that  a  fair  proportion  of  our  graduates  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
their  undergraduate  course  of  study.  The  increasng  tendency  to  special- 
ization, the  gradual  rising  of  educational  standards,  the  slow  but  sure 
widening  of  the  intellectual  horizon  of  educators,  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
so  manifest  everywhere,  the  growing  interest  of  the  people  in  higher 
education,  not  to  mention  the  strong  competition  of  our  age  with  its 
necessity  for  accurate  knowledge  and  effective  power — these  demands  of 
our  times  call  for  opportunity  to  concentrate  developed  faculties  upon 
particular  lines  of  research.  These  are  the  demands  which  are  causing 
educational  institutions  of  various  grades  to  offer  special  courses  of 
study  leading  to  the  advanced  degrees. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  demand  for  special  study  included  only  the 
three  noble  professions, — medicine,  law,  and  the  ministry.     In  the  re- 
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vivol  of  learning  due  to  scientific  discovery  the  whole  field  of  inquiry 
has  been  immeasurably  widened.  The  countless  forces  of  nature  are 
being  brought  into  the  service  of  man.  The  earth  has  opened  its  treas- 
ured secrets  to  the  key  of  patient  investigation.  Western  civilization 
has  recovered  from  the  narrowness  and  despair  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Social,  political,  and  religious  life  have  caught  the  inspiring  spirit  of 
progress.  With  this  revival  of  life,  education  has  taken  a  new  form  and 
has  incorporated  methods  fitted  to  the  new  wants  of  man.  Instead  of 
the  ministry,  medicine,  and  law  occupying  the  sphere  of  special  and  ad- 
vanced study,  to-day  students  representing  every  phase  of  investigation 
are  busy  mastering  new  problems  and  striving  to  add  something  to  exist- 
ing knowledge.  The  praiseworthy  attempts  of  scientists  in  this  direc- 
tion have  been  followed  by  students  of  history,  language,  literature,  and 
religion.  So  far  has  this  work  advanced  that  a  scholarly  reputation 
no  longer  rests  upon  a  general  knowledge  of  all  subjects,  but  upon  a 
special  mastery  of  some  one  branch  of  inquiry.  One  does  not  now  ven- 
ture an  opinion  concerning  a  technical  educational  subject,  unless  he  has 
devoted  to  it  considerable  special  investigation.  The  teacher  is  no 
longer  supposed  to  be  a  general  encyclopedia,  but  is  required  to  know 
some  one  thing  better  than  someone  else.  Ours  is  an  age  of  specialization 
in  every  department  of  learning,  and  we  who  are  interested  in  forming 
and  directing  the  intellectual  life  of  the  people  are  being  forced  to  make 
provision  for  this  work  in  the  best  possible  way. 

This  condition  of  things  directs  our  attention  to  the  reasons  for  eni- 
phasfizing  graduate  study.  In  brief,  such  study  may  be  defined  as  the 
application  and  concentration  of  developed  mental  powers  in  the  pursuit 
of  special  intellectual  research.  The  governing  ideal  in  such  work  is 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  discovery  of  truth.  As  we  shall 
point  out  later,  this  differs  from  college  work,  the  aim  of  which  is  more 
extensive  in  range  and  less  intensive  in  character.  Graduate  study  has 
an  immediately  practical  end  to  serve,  namely,  the  fitting  of  an  individ- 
ual for  service  to  the  w^orld. 

Graduate  study  is  important  when  we  consider  its  reflex  influence  on 
educational  standards  and  spirit.  In  order  that  the  work  of  education 
may  flourish  and  increase  in  efficiency  in  the  elementary,  secondary,  and 
collegiate  institutions,  it  is  necessary  that  high  and  inspiring  examples, 
come  within  the  range  of  the  people's  observation.  Interest  in  education 
depends  largely  upon  the  object  which  it  is  seen  to  accomplish.  The 
intellectual  ideal  of  a  people  is  taken  froni  the  highest  known  achieve- 
ments among  them.  When  seen  in  its  true  light,  graduate  study  is  an  in- 
spiration to  all  students.  The  paths  leading  to  success  and  fame  are 
here  marked  out  for  all.  The  ambition  of  the  learner  is  stirred  when  he 
feels  the  possibility  of  contributing  to  the  world's  store  of  truth.  The 
struggle  for  vantage  ground  here  interferes  with  no  man's  victory.  The 
success  of  each  sends  cheer  and  encouragement  all  along  the  line,  as 
the  whole  marching  column  moves  forward. 

Further  than  this,  graduate  study  reveals  the  defects  in  out  under- 
graduate courses  of  study.  The  elective  system  may  be  cited  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  corrective  tendency  froip  this  quarter.  Our  methods  of 
instruction  many  times  have  been  shown  faulty,  because  they  have  failed 
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to  give  the  student  the  development  which  is  essential  for  the  successful 
pursuit  of  special  research.  Not  only  so,  but  special  investigation  re- 
veals the  foundation  of  things,  the  nature  of  mind,  the  laws  of  growth, 
the  forces  effecting  phenomena,  the  principles  of  co-ordination;  and 
thus  our  theories  of  discipline,  culture,  and  administration  are  corrected 
and  made  more  efficient  in  giving  large  and  worthy  results. 

Again,  because  graduate  study  is  the  field  for  the  discovery  of  truth, 
it  occupies  a  place  of  importance  in  our  system  of  education.  He  who 
thinks  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  should  visit  one  of  our  large 
scientific  laboratories  and  compare  it  with  that  apology  for  the  same 
where  he  received  instruction  in  chemistry,  physics,  biology,  or  psychol- 
ogy. The  change  so  manifest  and  the  manifold  character  of  recent  re- 
sults in  these  departments,  are  being  sought  for  and  found  in  nearly  every 
department  of  learning.  History  as  well  as  science,  religion  as  well  as 
literature,  are  but  in  the  first  stages  of  revelation.  The  discovery  of  new 
facts  will  alter  our  theories  of  interpretation.  The  realm  of  truth  is  yet 
only  partially  explored.  The  race  is  yet  to  see  triumphs  of  which  the 
past  has  never  dreamed.  The  golden  age  of  the  world  is  before  us. 
Material  conquest  shall  be  succeeded  by  victories  upon  the  higher  plane. 
No  one  will  be  able  to  achieve  much,  many  will  see  their  work  over- 
thrown; but  a  fascination  far  greater  than  that  which  compels  the  digger 
for  gold  to  toil  on  will  hold,  by  its  influence,  the  eager  searchers  for 
knowledge  in  their  task  of  discovery.  This  desire  for  new  truth  is  the 
constant  inspiration  of  graduate  study. 

Still  another  reason  for  the  importance  of  graduate  study  is  its  func- 
tion in  training  teachers  for  collegiate  positions.  The  intellectual  as 
well  as  the  moral  standing  of  any  school  is  no  better  than  that  of  its 
faculty  of  instruction.  Although  a  college  instructor  is  not  generally 
supposed  to  be  a  master  of  his  subject,  he  is,  as  a  rule,  much  better  quali- 
fied for  service  if  he  has  done  a  fair  amount  of  graduate  work.  "We 
learn  by  teaching"  is  of  course  true,  but  It  is  folly  to  expect  that  effective 
instruction  can  be  given  by  one  whose  mental  range  is  no  more  compre- 
hensive than  the  course  of  study  through  which  he  guides  his  pupils. 
A  teacher  who  does  not  lead  his  students  from  the  vantage  ground  of 
superior  attainment,  is  not  likely  to  inspire  those  under  his  guidance 
to  large  and  worthy  achievements.  Recent  observation  shows  that 
vacant  college  positions  are  in  nearly  every  case  being  filled  by  those  who 
have  done  creditable  graduate  work.  The  spirit  of  competition  is  so 
strong  that  trustees  are  obliged  to  engage  men  and  women  especially 
qualified  for  their  work.  It  is  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and 
effective  institutions  of  learning  cannot  be  built  up  in  any  other  way. 

2. — Extending  the  discussion  still  further  we  ask,  What  is  the  specific 
relation  of  graduate  study  to  the  college?  The  purpose  of  a  college 
course  is  to  survey  the  field  of  thought  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  broad 
culture  and  thorough  discipline.  In  other  words,  the  function  of  a  col- 
lege is  to  give  a  liberal  education  which  shall  result  in  the  most  sys- 
tematic and  complete  mental  development  of  its  students.  So  consid- 
ered, the  college  has  a  noble  mission  to  perform.  Under  the  inspiration 
of  such  an  ideal,  this  institution  of  learning  is  second  to  none  of  the  ex- 
isting agencies  for  the  uplifting  of  mankind. 
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President  Warfleld  labored  under  a  misapprehension  when  he  said,  •"A 
well  tested  college  ought  to  grow  into  a  higher  school."  Is  not  the  best 
equipment,  the  most  complete  organization,  the  most  thorough  instruc- 
tion, necessary  to  give  young  men  and  women  an  insight  into  the  prob- 
lems of  life?  Why  should  not  a  well-tested  college  remain  such  instead 
of  becoming  an  untested  higher  school?  Why  should  colleges  become 
more  than  colleges?  Since  there  is  a  natural  demand  for  such  work  as 
the  college  is  supposed  to  do,  why  leave  such  an  important  field?  Why 
should  not  the  college  ideal  be  realized?  Why  should  not  the  college,  by 
strict  application  to  its  particular  function,  lift  itself  into  a  high  place 
of  dignity  and  respect?  It  is  current  opinion  at  some  educational  cen- 
tres, because  the  elective  system  has  been  introduced,  that  the  institution 
must  go  on  and  offer  highly  specialized  courses.  There  is  in  these  West- 
em  States  an  urgent  need  of  first  class  undergraduate  work.  The  alto- 
gether foolish  ambition  of  many  of  our  colleges  and  so-called  universities 
has  resulted  in  making  our  degrees  a  subject  of  jest  and  ridicule  by  older 
and  better  established  institutions.  Has  the  time  not  come  for  making 
our  colleges  more  efficient  in  the  lines  of  work  which  they  may  legiti- 
mately undertake?  Shall  our  methods  be  longer  subject  to  this  criti- 
cism? We  gain  nothing  by  attempting  the  impossible.  To  see  our  lim- 
itations and  thus  co-ordinate  our  working  forces,  is  to  be  in  a  position 
ett'ectually  to  serve  our  day  and  generation;  but  to  be  misguided  by  a  false 
ambition  and  to  attempt  the  impossible,  is  to  imperil  the  future  welfare 
of  those  whose  destiny  circumstances  have  placed  in  our  hands.  That 
the  latter  course  is  fraught  with  danger  and  difficulty  I  wish  now  to 
show. 

In  the  first  place,  graduate  study  in  a  department  requires  an  immense 
library  equipment.  Unless  the  student  is  to  be  hampered  in  his  efforts, 
he  must  have  access  to  every  available  source  of  information.  Nearly 
every  subject  has  been  investigated  from  some  standpoint.  All  this  al- 
ready traversed  ground  he  must  cover  before  he  is  in  a  position  to  do 
original  constructive  work.  Large  department  libraries  thus  become  a 
necessity.  Most  colleges  are  not  sufficiently  provided  with  money  where- 
with to  purchase  books  needed  for  a  college  library,  not  to  speak  of  books 
needed  for  graduate  study.  It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  college  in- 
stnictors  are  so  unwise  as  to  encourage  students  to  do  graduate  work 
under  such  adverse  conditions. 

Again,  graduate  study  in  the  majority  of  departments  requires  labora- 
tories with  the  fullest  possible  equipment.  This  is  especially  true  in 
scientific  research.  Often  expensive  appliances  are  needed  to  demon- 
strate and  test  results.  It  is  manifestly  foolish  for  a  college  to  undertake 
graduate  work  before  it  has  provided  the  most  complete  equipment  for 
college  scientific  work. 

In  addition  to  this  it  must  be  observed  that  graduate  study  can  be 
conducted  only  by  men  who  have  become  specialists  of  high  rank  in  their 
departments.  It  is  a  sad  condition  when  an  instructor  endeavors  to  map 
out  for  students  special  work  with  which  he  is  scarcely  familiar.  Why 
should  young  men  and  women  be  encouraged  to  do  special  work  of  an 
ordinary  character?    This  certainly  will  not  create  high  ideals  or  fire 
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lofty  ambition.  Already  education  has  suffered  from  low  standards  of 
attainment.  If  graduate  study  is  to  receive  rightful  recognition,  if  stu- 
dents are  to  be  inspired  to  great  things,  we  must  not  deceive  them  by 
offering  them  inducements  to  remain  in  college  under  men  who,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  five  not  specialists.  How  absurd  such  a  policy  is  may 
be  more  deeply  felt  when  we  consider  that,  in  many  institutions,  a  single 
professor  is  required  to  cover  the  work  of  an  entire  department.  For 
effective  graduate  work  each  department  should  be  divided  into  at  least 
two  sub-departments,  with  a  specialist  at  the  head  of  each  sub-depart- 
ment. It  is  evident  that  graduate  study  can  be  carried  on  only  by  in- 
structors of  high  rank  who  are  giving  their  whole  time  to  this  work.  The 
student  in  this  needs  the  most  careful  guidance.  It  is  manifestly  im- 
possible for  him  to  receive  this  assistance  from  a  college  instructor 
already  having  more  to  do  than  he  can  accomplish  well. 

From  these  observations  it  follows  that  the  place  for  graduate  study 
is  the  graduate  school.  Do  we  mean  by  graduate  school  a  university? 
It  is  not  a  question  of  name.  Often  the  name  "university"  is  applied  to 
an  institution  of  learning  the  standing  of  which  does  not  deserve  the 
name  of  college.  We  believe  a  university  should  be  a  group  of  graduate 
scliools  of  every  department  of  learning  gathered  under  one  central  ad- 
ministration. There  is  an  urgent  demand  for  just  such  an  institution. 
A  few  of  the  American  universities  are  approaching  this  idea.  Is  there 
not  room  for  a  national  university  which  shall  be  to  the  world  the  expo- 
nent of  the  highest  American  educational  ideals?  We  can  accelerate  the 
movement  in  this  direction  by  acknowledging  the  desirability  of  such  an 
institution,  and  by  encouraging  our  graduates  to  seek  such  a  school  for 
their  advanced  work. 

While  it  is  possible  to  keep  students  too  long  under  college  in- 
struction, on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  danger  lest  they  skip 
the  college  course  and  enter  at  once  upon  professional  work. 
This  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  Our  high  schools  are  becom- 
ing eflflcient  factors  in  our  educational  system.  They  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching a  high  standard  of  excellence.  Technical  schools  with  their 
practical  courses  of  instruction  hold  out  tempting  inducements  to  our 
youth.  What  shall  become  of  the  college?  If  standards  for  entrance  are 
raised  too  high  and  requirements  for  a  liberal  education  are  made  too 
rigid,  we  may  look  for  a  falling  off  in  college  attendance  unless,  as  Presi- 
dent Eliot  suggests,  the  college  course  be  limited  to  three  years  instead 
of  four. 

Urgent  practical  demands  are  usually  detrimental  to  a  high  standard 
of  culture.  The  professions  have  already  too  many  representatives  who 
lack  in  sound  judgment  and  broad  views  of  life.  These  men  have,  as  a 
usual  thing,  taken  up  technical  study  without  a  liberal  discipline.  It  is 
a  source  of  deep  regret  that  even  now  some  professional  schools  admit 
students  upon  a  high  school  certificate.  A  large  number  of  such  institu- 
tions shorten  their  course  of  study  for  the  college  graduate.  This  cannot 
result  in  anything  but  second  class  professional  men  and  women.  Ad- 
mitting the  practical  necessity  which  urges  students  to  enter  professional 
life  without  taking  a  thorough  college  training,  from  an  educational 
standpoint  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  such  a  thing  is  possible.     Is  it  any 
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wonder  that  our  system  of  education  is  called  superficial,  when  it  is  possi- 
ble for  a  high  school  graduate  in  three  years  to  become  a  recognized  min- 
ister to  spiritual  needs,  a  custodian  of  the  physical  welfare  of  the  dis- 
eased, or  a  defender  of  justice  in  our  r^ular  courts?  Should  not  profes- 
sional study  be  graduate  study? 

To  conclude: — If  our  system  of  education  is  to  occupy  a  foremost 
position  among  the  world's  educational  forces,  we  must  have  a  real  co- 
ordination of  all  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  basis  of  this 
co-ordination  must  be  quality,  not  quantity,  of  work.  The  college  must 
recognize  its  functions  and  make  good  its  claim  to  universal  support. 
Professional  schools,  technical  schools,  and  graduate  schools  must  lend 
assistance  in  the  grand  upward  movement  of  life.  Colleges  must  cease 
doing  superficial  graduate  work;  students  must  be  inspired  to  achieve 
great  things.  With  primary,  elementary,  and  secondary  schools  as  a 
foundation  broad  and  secure,  with  colleges  forming  the  strong  and  mas- 
sive walls  rising  into  glorious  and  sublime  form,  and  withal  the  grad- 
uate schools  crowning  the  structure  with  brilliant  domes  of  exquisite 
beauty,  the  American  people  will  have  an  intellectual  temple  of  which 
any  nation  might  be  proud. 
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The  chairman,  Prin.  E.  C.  Warriner  Saginaw,  E.  S.,  called  the  meet- 
ing to  order.  In  the  absence  of  Secretary  Sage  of  Saginaw,  Prin. 
Stratton  D.  Brooks  of  Adrian  was  appointed  Secretary. 

"  The  High  School  Course  in  History  "  was  presented  by  Webster 
Cook,  history  teacher  in  the  Detroit  high  school.  The  paper  treated  of 
the  time  to  be  given  history,  its  proper  divisions  for  a  four  years'  course, 
the  sequence  of  topics,  and  what  constitutes  progressive  teaching,  claim- 
ing that  the  true  test  for  a  subject  in  the  high  school  course  is  its  educa- 
tive value  as  contributory  to  growth,  and  that  history,  intelligently  hand- 
led, calls  out  a  greater  variety  of  mental  activity  than  any  other  subject 
taught. 

In  its  discussion  Prin.  S.  O.  Hartwbll  of  Kalamazoo  took  the  place  on 
the  program  assigned  to  Supt.  Hathaway,  agreeing  with  Mr.  Cook  that 
history  in  the  high  school  had  proved  its  right  and  value,  and  commend- 
ing the  idea  of  holding  to  ancient  history  as  furnishing  a  most  valuable 
kind  of  training.  He  thought  the  paper  minimized  the  connection  of  his- 
torical facts,  but  was,  as  a  whole,  an  outline  that  might  well  be  followed 
as  a  course  and  method  of  treatment  toward  which  teachers  should  work. 

"The  Teaching  of  English  Composition,-'  by  Prof.  F.  A.  Barbour, 
head  of  the  English  department  of  our  State  Normal  School,  emphasized 
the  fact  that  good  English  writing  depends  upon  the  entire  culture  of  the 
mind,  and  it  cannot  be  taught  as  a  separate  art.  There  should  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  course  in  English  composition  which  the  student  is  supposed  to 
complete;  but  teachers  of  science,  history,  mathematics,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages should  all  aid  in  forming  the  student's  style  and  in  correcting  his 
errors. 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Lucy  A.  Sloan,  teacher  of  English  in  the 
Central  Michigan  Normal,  who  divided  pupils  deficiency  in  English  into 
the  three  following  classes: — (a)  those  having  good  mental  powder  who 
are  poor  in  English  because  of  environment  or  other  cause;  (b)  those 
who  lack  memory  and  grasp  of  thought;  (c)  those  who  are  so  dull  that 
they  will  never  have  ability  to  write  well. 

Good  associations  will  do  much  for  the  first  class;  the  second  must  be 
reached  along  the  lines  in  w^hich  they  show  greatest  interest,  as  science, 
history,  etc.;  the  third  will  never  learn  to  write  well  and  should  not  be 
nagged  about  English  until  school  becomes  distasteful. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Athletics,  which  was  continued  from 
last  year,  Prin.  Hartwell  presented  the  following  rules  as  formulated 
by  the  committee: — 
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BEVISED  ATHLETIC  REGULATIONS. 

1.  No  person  shall  be  qualified  to  represent  any  school  under  this  agreement 
In  any  athletic  contest  with  members  of  another  school  or  other  schools,  unless 
he  shall  have  been  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  school  from  the  begrlnning  of  the 
fifth  week  of  the  semester  In  which  the  contest  or  event  talses  place. 

2.  No  person  who  has  represented  any  school  in  inter-school  contests,  in  any 
capacity,  during  the  semester,  and  whose  school-connection  has  lapsed,  shall  be 
again  eligible  to  represent  such  school  in  any  athletic  capacity  until  he  shall 
have  been  in  regrular  attendance  for  a  whole  semester.  Expulsion,  suspension  for 
one  week  or  more,  or  absence  for  more  than  two  weeks  for  any  reason  other  than 
disabling  sickness,  shall  be  deemed  "lapse  of  school-connection"  under  this  rule. 

3.  No  student  shall  be  allowed  to  represent  his  school  in  athletics  in  any  capacity 
whatever,  unless  he  shall  be  doing  passing  work  in  at  least  fourteen  hours  weekly 
of  recitation  work,  said  work  to  be  determined  from  teachers'  reports  according  to 
the  regular  method  of  the  school. 

4.  Any  student  taking  part  in  athletics  and  failing  to  pass  at  least  ten  hours 
of  his  school  work  during  that  semester,  shall  be  declared  ineligible  to  play  another 
season,  till  that  amount  of  work  shall  have  been  passed. 

5.  No  person  shall  play  on  any  school  team  or  contest  in  any  athletic  event  for 
more  than  five  years. 

6.  No  boxing  event  shall  be  allowed  in  any  of  the  inter-high  school-contests. 

7.  A  principal's  or  superintendent's  certificate  as  to  the  standing  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  school  under  this  agreement,  shall  be  required  before  every  con- 
test. 

These  regulations  being  duly  ratified,  it  was  voted  to  recommend  that 
a  representative  of  the  teachers  accompany  each  team  on  its  trips,  the 
expense  of  the  same  to  be  borne  by  the  Association. 

This  committee,  composed  of  S.  O.  Hartwell  of  Kalamazoo,  F.  L.  Bliss 
of  Detroit,  D.  W.  Springer  of  Ann  Arbor,  A.  J.  Volland  of  Grand  Bapids, 
and  W.  H.  Smith  of  Lansing,  was  continued  still  another  year,  with 
inBtructions  to  report  at  the  next  Association  a  plan  for  the  election 
of  future  committees  for  the  regulation  of  athletics. 

Prin.  G.  W.  Peavy  of  Flint  and  Prin.  Stratton  D.  Brooks  of  Adrian 
were  elected  as  president  and  secretary',  respectively,  and  the  meeting 
adjonrned. 
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PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION. 


HISTORY  COURSE  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
WEBSTER   COOK,   DETROIT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  last  summer 
Dr.  Nightingale  offered  before  the  History  Section  a  set  of  two  resolu- 
tions with  regard  to  the  high  school  course.  The  first  one  will  be  per- 
haps a  fitting  introduction  for  our  present  topic.  "Resolved,  That  *  * 
*  the  study  of  general  history,  so-called,  should  be  abandoned;  that  our 
secondary  schools  whenever  practicable  should  offer  history  at  least 
four  days  in  the  week,  for  each  year  of  the  course;  that  the  plan  should 
consist  of  ancient  and  medieval  history,  modern  history,  English  history, 
and  American  history  and  civics,  each  one  year;  that  when  schools  can 
offer  but  one  year  in  history,  the  subject  matter  should  be  in  accordance 
with  the  purpose  and  highest  interests  of  a  majority  of  the  pupils." 

In  this  resolution  there  is  an  obvious  contradiction  which  Professor 
Hinsdale  pointed  out;  Dr.  Nightingale  first  resolves  to  abolish  general 
history  and  then  proposes  it  for  the  first  two  years  of  his  course.  Aside 
from  this  the  proposition  is  simply  that  the  four  years'  course  in  history 
shall  consist  of  one  year  of  work  in  ancient  and  medieval  history;  one 
year  in  modern,  one  year  in  English,  and  one  year  in  American.  Does 
this  proposition  meet  our  approval?  To  answ^er,  a  number  of  points  must 
be  consideix^d ; — 

(1)  Is  this  the  proper  amount  of  time  (4  hrs.  per  wk.,  4  yrs.)  for  the 
high  school  course  to  devote  to  history? 

(2)  Are  these  the  proper  topics  for  study? 

(3)  Are  they  taken  in  the  proper  order? 

(4)  Has  each  its  proper  proportion  of  time? 

It  is  obvious  to  every  one  that  the  whole  question  of  the  high  school 
curriculum  is  involved  in  the  points  thus  raised.  How  much  time  is 
to  be  devoted  to  historv  can  only  be  decided  when  we  have  considered 
what  else  is  to  be  taught  in  the  high  school,  what  the  purpose  of  high 
school  work  is,  and  how  far  history  contributes  to  that  purpose;  how 
far,  that  is,  as  compared  with  other  i)ossible  subjects  of  study.  I  think 
also  that  the  mere  raising  of  the  question  in  this  form  makes  evident  the 
fact  that  nowhere  has  the  subject  been  discussed  with  sufficient  breadth 
of  spirit.  lUit  as  soon  as  this  statement  is  made  I  am  obliged  to  qualify 
it  bv  another,  for  it  at  once  embarasses  our  discussion.  We  cannot  to  dav 
under  our  present  limitations,  enter  into  any  thing  like  a  discussion  of 
the  purpose  of  the  high  school  or  of  its  curriculum  as  a  whole.  Yet  a 
word  may  be  said.  We  can  distinguish  the  real  function  of  the  high 
school  from  one  which  many  teachers  are  constantly  aiming  to  give  it. 
Its  aim  is  education  rather  than  scholarship:  to  lead  to  the  fuller  mental 
development  of  its  pu])ils  rather  than  to  turning  out  pu])ils  noted  for  their 
smartness;  to  contribute  to  growth  rather  than  to  the  acquirement  of 
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much  learning,  either  in  general  or  in  any  special  line.  I  am  not  sure 
this  distinction  is  well  stated,  but  I  think  you  all  see  the  meaning  I  wish 
to  convey  and  will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  a  basis  for  it. 

Starting  from  this  point,  then,  we  have  one  principle  to  guide  us  in  our 
further  inquiry'.  The  true  test  for  a  subject  for  the  high  school  curri- 
culum, lies  in  its  educative  value  and  solely  in  that  value;  and  by  educa- 
tive value  is  meant,  value  as  contributory  to  growth.  Tried  by  this  test 
how  does  history  rank  as  compared  with  other  studies?  This  question 
we  ought  to  answer,  not  as  history  teachers,  but  as  educators.  Yet  for 
us  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  answer;  for,  rightly  and  intelligently 
handled,  history  is  the  most  valuable  study  in  the  curriculum;  it  calls 
out,  or  ought  to,  a  greater  variety  of  mental  activity  than  any  other 
single  subject.  As  on  a  former  occasion  I  took  opportunity  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  State  teachers  to  some  of  the  possibilities  of  history 
teaching,  I  do  not  now  care  to  dwell  upon  this  phase  of  the  subject;  but 
with  this  comfortable  assurance  of  the  importance  of  our  topic,  we  can 
proceed  with  our  discussion.  The  obvious  conclusion  is  that  the  time 
devoted  to  the  subject,  according  to  the  resolution,  is  not  too  large.  Yet 
we  do  not  claim  that  history  is  the  whole  thing  in  the  high  school ;  and 
in  arranging  a  course  of  study,  there  are  not  only  many  other  subjects 
to  be  considered,  but  there  are  also  many  difficulties  to  overcome,  and 
Bome  even  of  the  mechanical  difficulties  are  very  stubborn  to  deal  with. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  dogmatic  in  laying  down  the  hours  our 
pnbject  is  to  have.  Besides,  we  have  "the  powers  that  be"  to  reckon 
with,  as  well  as  the  pre-occupation  of  territory  by  other  subjects,  and 
existing  prejudices  and  predilections.  We  may  not  always  be  able  to  get, 
then,  all  that  our  superior  judgments  would  tell  us  we  ought  to  have. 

The  next  natural  question  is,  are  these  [  viz.  ]  the  proper  subjects  for 
the  four  years'  course?  About  three-fourths  of  this  question  I  can 
answer  satisfactorily  to  myself;  the  other  fourth  I  cannot.  I  am  satisfied 
to  say  that  three  of  the  topics  should  be  ancient,  English,  and  American 
history ;  but  as  to  medieval  and  modern  I  confess  I  do  not  know  what  to 
say.  So-called  medieval  history  covers  a  period  of  about  a  thousand 
years.  It  began  with  the  overwhelming  of  the  civilized  world  by  Ger- 
manic barbarians;  it  ended  when  a  spirit  of  civil  and  political  organiza- 
tion, and  of  intellectual  and  industrial  advancement,  began  to  manifest 
itself.  It  is  a  period  of  sudden  and  meaningless  changes,  and  of  the 
greatest  confusion.  We  are  beginning  to  realize  now  that  it  is  a  period  of 
the  very  greatest  interest  to  modern  students.  For  our  modern  history, 
we  find  in  it  the  beginning  of  all  things;  the  germs  of  the  seeds  from 
which  all  that  we  now  have  sprang.  Our  present  nations  and  our  na- 
tional government,  our  civil  and  political  institutions  both  local  and  gen- 
eral, our  laws  and  our  customs,  even  our  very  modes  of  thought,  feeling, 
and  action,  we  can  trace  back  until  they  are  lost  in  this  age  of  darkness; 
and  to  solve  the  mysteries  which  it  contains  becomes  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  problems  for  the  historical  student.  But  it  is  also  one  of 
the  most  difficult,  and  certainly  not  one  for  the  high  school  pupil. 
Now  the  facts  just  stated  constitute  the  characteristic  of  this  middle 
age.  It  was  the  period  of  brooding — the  period  not  of  development,  but 
when  things  were  shaping  themselves  for  future  development.  This  is 
the  significance  of  the  age;  take  it  away  and  there  is  no  significance  left. 
But  all  this  meaning  is  beneath  the  surface,  underlies  the  events  that  are 
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the  actual  manifestations,  and  is  beyond  the  ken  of  the  boys  and  girl» 
with  whom  you  and  I  have  to  deal.  Hence,  middle  age  history  is  mean- 
ingless history  for  the  high  school.  For  the  pupil. there  is  no  thread 
of  unity  running  through  it.  It  is  a  jumble  of  comparatively  unrelated 
and  meaningless  facts  which  they  can  do  nothing  with,  except  to  perform 
the  useless  task  of  committing  them  to  memory. 

I  think  every  teacher  has  felt  these  difficulties,  and  yet  it  seems  evident 
that  we  cannot  pass  the  dark  ages  entirely  by;  there  must  be  some  con- 
nection between  the  ancient  and  modern  period.  What  shall  we  do  with 
it,  then?  To  this  question  I  can  offer  a  general,  but  not  a  specific  an- 
swer. We  can  touch  rather  lightly  upon  one  or  two  of  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  that  long  age,  as  manifested  through  a  few  of  it& 
most  striking  events;  then  gather  up  the  threads  of  modern  develop- 
ments as  early  as  they  become  visible  to  our  pupils,  and  pass  quickly 
to  modern  history.  This  is  easily  enough  stated,  but  such  a  plan  will 
be  found  very  difficult  to  realize.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  I  would 
attach  medieval  history  to  modern  rather  than  to  ancient. 

But  modern  history, — what  is  it?  English  history  and  American  his- 
tory are  both  modern,  and  so  is  French  history  and  that  of  any  other 
modern  nation.  The  fact  of  importance  here  is  that  modern  ^history 
has  for  the  purposes  of  study  a  characteristic  difference  as  compared  with 
ancient.  Now  we  have  many  independent  nations  passing  through  a 
largely  independent,  but  contemporaneous  development.  Then  nations, 
at  least  so  far  as  we  study  them,  were  successive;  each  for  a  time  bore 
forward  the  torch  of  civilization  and  then  passed  it  on  to  its  successor. 
Evidently  the  conditions  for  study  for  the  two  periods  are  very  different. 

But  has  there  been  no  general  trend  of  events  in  modern  times,  no 
general  movement,  in  which  all  nations  are  sharers?  For  western  na- 
tions there  has  been,  although  these  nations  are  moving  forward  very 
unevenly,  and  are  now  in  very  different  conditions.  Then  cannot  thia 
general  movement  be  studied?  Of  course  it  can  be,  but  it  must  be 
studied  through  the  history  of  the  separate  nations;  and  its  study  implies 
a  great  breadth  of  view  and  a  firm  gra&p  of  great  masses  of  facts  which 
again  are  beyond  the  years  of  high  school  pupils.  Besides,  it  would  seem 
to  follow  rather  than  precede,  the  study  of  the  history  of  separate  nations; 
for  general  history  would  be  much  more  intelligible  to  the  pupils  after 
the  careful  study  of  the  history  of  a  single  people.  What  is  to  be  the 
solution  of  the  difficulties  which  I  here  raise?  I  do  not  know,  but  of  one 
thing  I  am  satisfied;  the  results  we  are  now  getting  from  our  work  in 
modern  history  are  not  worth  anything  like  the  time  and  effort  we  are 
expending  upon  them.  I  wish  we  might  hit  upon  something  better;  and 
I  offer,  for  a  tentative  suggestion,  that  we  study  another  modem  nation 
as  much  unlike  the  English  as  possible — perhaps  Spain — and  so  get  at 
least  two  phases  of  modern  development. 

The  question  as  to  sequence  of  topics  involves  a  v(?ry  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  character  of  our  work  in  the  high  school.  One  objection 
to  Dr.  Nightingale's  order  was  that  the  principle  of  apperception  re<]uire» 
exactly  the  reverse  order;  but  if  the  principle  of  apperception  is  once 
comprehended,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  does  not  have  much  to  do  with  our 
subject.  Something  else  is  involved  here  besides  meaningless  abstrac- 
tions.   An  answer  has  been  made  to  this  objection,  however,  that  the 
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sequence  of  cause  and  effect  is  much  more  important;  but  this  answer 
is  no  more  to  the  point,  than  is  the  criticism.  For  in  the  first  place 
events  seldom  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 
History,  when  rightly  understood,  is  the  development  of  great  principles; 
and  events  get  their  significance,  not  so  much  from  their  relation  to  each 
other,  as  from  their  relation  to  these  principles  and  their  develojHnent. 
In  the  second  place,  the  question  of  sequence  is  mainly  a  pedagogical  one 
and  not  historical;  that  is,  it  is  one  we  must  settle  from  considerations 
of  good  school  keeping,  and  not  from  the  historical  relation  of  topics. 
Two  things  have  to  be  considered: — (1)  the  relation  of  history  to  other 
subjects  in  the  course;  (2)  the  character  of  class  work. 

History,  as  we  know,  stands  in  very  intimate  inflation  to  other  subjects 
that  the  pupils  have  to  consider.  The  relation  of  English  history  and 
English  literature  is  a  very  potent  illustration  of  this  fact;  so  of  Ameri- 
can history  and  literature,  etc.  Now,  to  neglect  this  obvious  relationahip 
is  the  sheerest  folly;  but  it  is  a  folly  we  have  been  guilty  of  a  good  while. 
Let  me  illustrate  this  more  fully: — some  of  you,  I  hope  all,  have  read 
Burke's  noble  oration  to  the  electors  of  Bristol.  English  teachers  can 
desire  nothing  more  magnificent  for  use  in  their  classes.  But,  as  you 
will  recall,  that  oration  is  incomprehensible  without  a  pretty  thorough 
understanding  of  the  political  conditions  of  the  time,  of  the  political 
questions  being  agitated,  of  the  political  parties  and  their  attitude  to- 
wards these  questions.  Such  knowledge  as  is  needed  here  a  pupil  cannot 
get  from  an  ordinary  text-book;  so  full  an  account  of  every  period  is 
impossible  for  the  usual  course.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pupil  has  had 
no  such  general  course,  intelligent  study  of  a  period  is  impossible;  but  if 
he  has  had  the  course,  or  is  having  it,  he  can  easily  make  the  necessary 
study  in  an  intelligent  way  from  other  sources.  Thus  Burke's  oration 
will  become  clear  to  him  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  understanding  of  it 
has  been  made  possible  by  his  English  history;  and  on  the  other  his 
knowledge  of  English  history  has  been  greatly  strengthened,  not  only  by 
the  very  understanding  of  that  oration,  but  also  by  the  minute  study 
of  that  period.  For  the  knowledge  he  has  thus  gained  will  react  upon 
all  his  other  study. 

An  English  teacher  came  to  me  the  other  day  to  ask  me  the  meaning  of 
a  certain  passage  in  Webster's  reply  to  Hayne.  The  passage  was  with 
regard  to  the  embargo  act,  and  its  understanding  required  an  under- 
standing, not  only  of  the  conditions  during  the  whole  period  of  that  act, 
but  also  of  the  very  terms  of  the  act  itself;  and  to  understand  the  whole 
of  that  oration,  one  must  understand  the  whole  period  from  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Union  to  the  year  of  the  debate  in  Congress.  Such  an  under- 
standing as  he  needs,  the  pupil  will  not  get  from  his  study  of  the  ordinary 
course  in  American  history.  But  that  course  will  prepare  the  way  for  the 
necessary  supplemental  work  which  again  is  impossible  without  it. 
When  once  the  oration  is  made  intelligible,  not  only  will  the  pupil  have 
added  much  to  his  knowledge  of  his  history,  but  the  whole  subject  will 
appear  in  a  new  light  from  his  having  approached  it  from  a  new  point 
of  view  and  seen  it  through  one  of  the  keenest  minds  of  our  history. 

Or,  finally,  when  a  pupil  is  reading  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  names  of 
gods  and  heroes  and  notable  men  are  being  constantly  used,  and  he  is 
constantly  being  sent  to  consult  his  classical  atlas  and  dictionary, — a  pre- 
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ceding  systematic  study  of  Grecian  and  Roman  history,  both  mythical 
and  real,  can  not  be  too  greatly  emphasized;  and  evidently  these  studies 
supplement  each  other  almost  as  fully  as  do  English  or  American  history 
and  literature.  Here  is  something  much  more  tangible  for  the  peda- 
igogue  to  consider  that  the  principle  of  apperception  or  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect;  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  it  is  very  much  more  to 
the  purpose. 

When  we  come  to  consider  what  bearing  upon  sequence  the  character 
of  class  work  has,  we  come  to  the  most  difficult  phase  of  our  subject,  and 
also  to  the  one  which  furnishes  the  most  determinative  principles.  In- 
deed, the  results  which  we  get  here  are  really,  within  certain  limits, 
final;  but  the  subject  is  much  too  large  for  a  full  discussion  within  the 
few  minutes  now  renlaining.  But  what  bearing  upon  sequence  can  the 
chaitLcter  of  class  work  possibly  have?  In  a  general  way,  the  answer  to 
this  question  is  evident  enough.  The  character  of  the  work  to  be  done 
in  the  twelfth  grade  will  be  very  dilTerent  from  that  of  the  ninth;  and, 
having  ascertained  what  the  difference  is,  we  must  needs  select  that 
subject  for  each  grade  which  lends  itself  most  fully  to  our  purposes. 
But  while  we  all  agree  that  a  different  quality  of  work  is  to  be  done 
in  the  later  years  of  the  course,  the  question  as  to  what  constitutes  that 
difference  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered,  and  has  not  been  ex- 
plained. Thus  we  nowhere  see  historical  courses  that  are  really  conse- 
cntive  and  progressive.  What,  then,  is  it  that  constitutes  progression 
hi  this  subject  of  history?  The  first  answer  is  that  it  is  precisely  the 
same  thing  that  constitutes  progression  in  any  other  subject.  This  of 
<:ourse  is  no  answer  at  all;  but  by  shifting  our  ground  a  little,  we  are 
in  position  to  reach  at  least  a  tentative  conclusion  without. going  into 
abstruse  psychological  discussions  such  as  now  we  have  neither  time 
nor  disposition  to  indulge,  (for  the  psychological  question  involved 
is  that  of  mental  growth,  which  no  psychologist  has  yet  given  us  a 
definition  of).  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  a  really  progressive  study  in 
our  course,  we  can  see  by  actual  illustration  in  what  progression  consists, 
and  then  we  have  only  to  apply  our  results  in  a  general  way  to  our  present 
subject.  The  most  perfectly  graded  of  all  the  studies  in  our  school  curric- 
ulum is  mathematics.  This  is  mainly  true  because  the  subject  lends 
itself  naturally  to  gradation.  It  starts  in  the  primary  school  as  number 
work;  it  next  appears  as  arithmetic;  then  come  certain  portions  of 
algebra,  then  geometry,  etc.  This  sequence  of  topics  is  both  the*  natural 
and  the  customary  one.  Now,  in  the  beginning  of  his  number  work,  the 
child  is  dealing  with  particulars,  with  simple  specific  facts:  2  +  2  are 
4;  3  X  2  are  6.  When  he  reaches  the  stage  of  arithmetic,  he  is  still  for 
the  most  part  dealing  with  particulars,  with  specific  numbers,  5,  10,  20, 
100,  etc.;  but  he  is  bringing  them  under  certain  general  relations,  which 
are  universals,  and  which  constitute  the  principles  of  his  science.  To 
master  the  science  of  arithmetic,  is  to  master  its  principles;  that  is,  to 
learn  to  look  at  and  interpret  all  its  particulars  through  the  universals 
which  constitute  the  basis  of  the  science.  In  algebra  the  generalizing 
process  is  carried  a  step  farther;  e.  g.,  compare  2  +  2  =  4  and  x  +  y  =  a; 
or  a  so-called  rule  for  fractions  with  the  binomial  theorem;  in  geometry 
aU  the  conclusions  are  universals,  and  so  on  for  the  mathematical  course. 
Here,  then,  we  have  an   illustration  of  what  intellectual  progress  is. 
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The  pupil  is  learning  to  think  through  larger  and  larger  ideas  which 
constitute  the  basis  of  his  thought  and  the  instruments  of  its  operation. 
As  we  do  all  our  thinking  through  concepts,  the  pupil's  concepts,  by  the 
progress  of  this  course,  are  being  constantly  changed  in  character  by 
being  made  more  comprehensive,  by,  so  to  speak,  rising  through  suc- 
cessive orders  of  comprehensiveness.  The  older  metaphysicians  used  to 
make  a  distinction  between  the  extension  and  intention  of  their  con- 
cepts; and  it  is  evident  that,  through  this  course,  the  pupil's  concepts  are 
constantly  gaining  in  extension.  As  it  is  through  oiir  concepts  that 
facts  are  marshalled  and  are  given  significance — that  is,  that  they  are 
intelligible — it  is  evident  that  this  progress  in  the  character  of  concepts  i» 
also  a  progress  in  grade  of  intellectual  action,  and  that  by  means  of 
mathematics  we  are  lifting  our  pupils,  so  to  speak,  to  a  larger  and  larger 
intelligence. 

Now  what  mathematics  does  for  its  pupils  is  precisely  what  w^e,  who 
are  teachers  of  history,  must  do  for  ours.  In  fact  we  must  do  more;  for 
mathematics  is  almdst  entirely  an  intellectual  study,  while  history  is 
as  broad  as  human  nature  and  appeals  to  all  human  interests.  On  its 
intellectual  side  we  must  do  as  the  mathematical  teacher  does;  we  must 
first  teach  facts  in  their  most  immediate  aspect,  simple,  particular,  facts; 
but  at  the  same  time,  we  can  clothe  our  facts  with  a  variety  and  kind  of 
interest  that  our  brother  in  mathematics  cannot  appeal  to.  And  then  we 
must  pass  from  these  to  concepts  of  greater  and  greater  extension,  and 
the  limit  of  our  work  will  be  the  maturity  and  capability  of  our  pupils. 
When  a  pupil  enters  upon  a  new  term's  work,  the  grade  of  that  work, 
thdt  is,  the  order  of  the  concepts  to  be  employed,  should  be  just  above 
the  capacity  developed  by  the  preceding  work.  This,  in  part,  is  what 
constitutes  true  progression  in  historic  teaching,  which  history,  on  its; 
intellectual  side,  should  illustrate  as  fully  as  mathematics.  But  even  on 
its  intellectual  side  history  is  broader  than  mathematics.  The  latter 
appeals  mainly  to  reason,  though  not  wholly;  the  former  demands  that 
the  imagination  should  progress,  pari  passu,  with  the  rational  function. 
From  generally  meager  and  necessarily  imperfect  descriptions,  the  pupil 
must  learn  to  produce  the  full  conditions  of  the  event  or  of  the  period 
described.  When  he  reads  how  Caesar  or  Napoleon  crossed  the  Alps  in 
the  winter,  or  the  description  of  the  Moscow  Campaign,  or  of  that  winter 
in  Valley  Forge,  or  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  or  of  Greene's  Camp 
on  the  Santee  Hills,  the  words  are  practically  meaningless,  unless  the 
imagination  has  done  its  full  part.  This  imagination  the  teacher  must 
constantly  aim  to  develop.  And,  as  the  pupil  progresses,  it  should  under- 
go changes  corresponding  to  those  of  rational  development:  that  is,  the 
imagination  must  come  to  do  more  than  reproduce  physical  scenes  and 
conditions.  When  facts  are  no  longer  being  studied  in  their  immediate 
aspects;  when,  for  instance,  a  political  principle  is  being  followed  in  its 
development,  or  a  system  of  jiolitical  organization  or  a  social  law  is 
being  observed  in  its  various  workings  or  traced  back  to  its  origin,  the 
imagination  has  still  its  full  work  to  do;  and,  without  it,  the  significance 
of  events  can  never  be  rightly  discerned.  But,  as  the  imaginative  must 
always  supplement  the  rational  function,  we  may  rightly  base  the 
development  of  the  former  ui>on  that  of  the  latter. 
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Finally,  to  pursue  this  phase  of  our  subject  only  one  step  farther,  his- 
tory appeals  as  much  to  feeling  as  to  intellect,  and  is  the  best  study  of 
the  curriculum  for  the  cultivation  of  the  emotions.  Yet  this  need  not 
detain  us  long.  The  main*  characteristic  of  emotional  development  is  the 
«ame  as  intellectual.  Feeling  constantly  gains  in  breadth,  in  compre- 
hensiveness, in  extension.  It  is  thus  that  it  becomes  more  refined,  be- 
cause it  ceases  to  be  associated  with  things  that  are  petty  and  vulgar. 
The  principle  which  we  need  here  is  easily  seen.  The  aim  of  the  history 
teacher  will  be  to  have  the  emotional  side  of  the  pupil  progress  with 
the  intellectual,  to  keep  up  the  association  of  feeling  with  the  larger 
and  larger  ideas  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  course  to  develop. 

The  application  of  all  this  to  the  subject  of  sequence  can  be  reached  in 
a  few  words.  History  work  should  start,  and  in  some  schools  does  start, 
at  least  with  the  beginning  of  the  pupil's  school  life, — that  is,  in  the  first 
grade.  There  it  will  have  to  deal  with  a  grade  of  thought  just  equal  to 
that  2  and  2  are  4.  It  will  deal  with  simple  facts;  but  for  the  sake 
of  interest,  will  make  them  the  deeds  of  heroes  or  the  acts  of  gods.  By 
the  time  of  the  twelfth  grade  the  facts  of  history  must  be  looked  at 
and  interpreted  through  concepts  of  the  grade  of  those  of  geometry  or 
trigomometry,  or  of  the  highest  phases  of  high  school  algebra.  The  work 
of  the  ninth  grade  must  fall  somewhere  between  these  extremes;  and  as 
the  four  years  of  the  high  school  course  are  usually,  from  natural  causes, 
the  years  of  the  most  rapid  mental  development,  the  difference  between 
the  first  work  of  the  high  school  and  the  last  will  be  very  considerable. 
Psychological  language  is  not  full  or  definite  enough  to  enable  us  to 
specify  in  exact  terms  what  the  work  of  each  grade  should  be.  The  whole 
matter,  however,  is  really  one  of  experience;  and  as  the  educative  value 
of  the  work  below  the  high  school  differs  greatly  in  the  different  schools 
of  the  State,  ninth  grade  work  must  necessarily  vary  according  to  the 
different  capacity  that  has  been  developed.  The  intelligent  teacher, 
grasping  the  principles  so  imperfectly  pointed  out,  will  experiment  with 
his  class  until  he  has  found  its  limit,  and  will  fix  the  character  of  his 
work  accordingly. 

We  can  see  more  fully,  perhaps,  the  application  of  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion to  the  character  of  high  school  work,  if  we  consider  the  same 
topic  in  various  stages  of  the  course.  Now  we  may  fairly  take,  I  think, 
Johnston's  text-book  in  American  history  as  a  sample  of  the  material 
for  ninth  grade  work.  All  are  probably  familiar  with  the  book,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  too  heavy  for  the  place.  It  is,  as  we  know,  a  narrative  of 
the  most  important  events  of  our  history,  given  in  their  ordinary  aspect, 
not  "  written  down  "  to  the  supposed  level  of  child  mind,  but  told  in  the 
language  of  ordinary  intelligence.  If  this  will  do  in  the  ninth  grade, 
what  of  the  eleventh?  The  material  of  the  Johnston  text  is  now  in- 
sufficient, not  in  quantity,  but  in  kind;  the  pupil  should  now  be  dealing 
with  a  different  class  of  ideas.  To  illustrate  as  specifically  as  possible, 
let  us  take  the  chapter  in  Johnson  on  Washington's  administration.  In 
this  chapter  the  author  speaks  of  the  inauguration;  of  the  electoral  sys- 
tem);  of  the  formation  of  the  cabinet  (and  he  ought  to  have  added  the 
structure  of  the  courts);  of  Congress,  giving  a  list  of  its  most  important 
measures;  of  the  beginning  of  political  contest  and  the  formation  of 
parties;  of  the  French  Revolution;  of  the  Whiskey  Insurrection,  etc. 
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These  topics  are  treated  as  so  many  separate,  distinct  facts.  Their  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  or  to  what  Matthew  Arnold  calls  the  "time  spirit*' 
or  character,  is  not  shown  and  cannot  be  gathered  from  the  text.  This 
may  be  the  proper  treatment  for  the  ninth  grade;  but  for  the  eleventh- 
even  though  we  should  deal  with  the  same  facts,  they  should  be  put  in 
an  entirely  different  light.  For  they  are  all  elements  of  a  larger  topic, 
namely,  the  difficult  task  of  establishing  the  new  constitutional  govern- 
ment; and  from  this  new  point  of  view  they  need  to  get  a  new  interpreta- 
tion. For  example,  among  the  acts  of  Congress  mentioned  are  the  five 
great  measures  planned  and  executed  by  Hamilton.  The  hidden  purpose 
of  these  measures,  and  how  enormously  they  contributed  to  the  stability 
of  the  uncertain  government,  can  be  made  evident.  The  pupils  can  under- 
stand what  Bancroft  did  not  understand, — how  a  national  debt  was  a 
national  blessing.  They  can  see  also  that  the  outcome  of  the  whiskey 
rebellion  forever  vindicated  to  Congress  the  power  of  internal  taxation 
(without  which  the  central  government  could  not  have  endured)  and 
enabled  it  to  intrench  upon  the  rights  of  states  as  they  had  never  before 
been  intrenched  upon.  They  can  also  see  that  the  measures  of  Hamilton 
and  the  sudden  strength  of  the  new  government  produced  alarm  among 
the  people,  led  to  the  separation  into  parties,  and  developed  the  principle 
of  party  division  that  prevailed  till  the  war  of  the  rebellion;  and  so  on. 

If  now  the  pupils  have  gone  over  this  ground  in  this  way  in  the 
•eleventh  grade,  they  may  come  back  to  it  again  in  the  twelfth,  not 
«imply  to  review  the  facts  that  have  been  considered  (that  should  be 
unnecessary),  but  to  view  them  in  still  another  and  profounder  aspect. 
They  may  now  turn  to  Hamilton's  great  speech  in  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion (the  greatest  speech  of  the  kind,  probably,  in  all  history),  and  they 
may  study  there  the  principles  which  he  lays  down  as  the  necessary  ones 
for  an  enduring  government  for  the  American  people;  and  they  can  see 
liow  those  principles  were  embodied,  though  in  a  measure,  at  least,  un- 
consciously in  the  constitution  and  in  the  acts  of  the  federalist  party 
by  which  the  constitutional  government  was  set  on  a  firm  foundation. 
Here,  then,  according  to  my  illustrations,  the  pupils  have  gone  over  the 
same  ground  three  separate  times.  Each  time  they  have  viewed  their 
facts  in  a  different  aspect;  each  time  they  have  looked  out  upon  them,  so 
to  speak,  through  wider  and  wider  concepts — viewed  them  with  a  larger 
intelligence — and  each  time  the  facts  have  had  for  them  a  new  signifi- 
cance. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  consideration  of  ancient  historv,  we  see  that  it 
will  vield  itself  readilv  to  the  first  of  these  three  kinds  of  treatment,  but 
not  so  readily  to  either  of  the  others.  We  can  readily  see  that  the  reason 
for  this  lies  in  the  remoteness  of  those  times  from  us,  and  in  the  great 
difference  and  to  us  strangeness  of  existing  conditions.  On  the  other 
(hand,  these  very  differences  enhance  the  value  of  the  subject  for  the  first 
of  the  three  stages;  for,  assuming  that  there  has  been  much  American 
history  in  the  grammar  school,  they  bring  in  for  the  concepts  a  much 
greater  variety  of  elements  than  could  otherwise  be  had.  But  for  the 
later  stages,  English  and  American  history  are  much  better  adapted. 

Before  giving  a  specific  course  to  illustrate  the  conclusions  to  which 
this  discussion  leads,  let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  last  question  of 
our  complicated  inquiry,  namely,  the  one  as  to  the  time  to  be  devoted  to 
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each  topic.  It  is  on  this  point  that  I  differ  more  tlian  on  any  otlier  from 
the  plan  of  our  opening  resolution.  The  tirae  given  to  ancient,  medieval, 
and  modern  history  is  entirely  too  great.  According  to  the  resolution  it 
would  amount  iu  all  to  sixteen  hours;  it  should  be  reduced  by  at  least  a 
third,  and  the  time  thus  gained  turned  to  the  account  of  the  other  topics. 
This  is  true  because  not  one  of  these  three  topics  will,  beyond  a  certain 
stage,  lend  itself  readily  to  desired  class  methods.  As  I  think  this  is 
evident  from  what  has  already  been  said,  I  will  not  now  pursue  it 
farther. 

For  the  sake  of  giving  definiteness  to  the  preceding  discussion,  and 
enabling  us  to  reach  a  sort  of  summary  of  the  results  obtained,  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  course  in  history  in  the  Detroit  high  school.  As  at 
present  planned  it  stands  as  follows: 
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This  course  is  not  perfect.  You  have  already  heard  my  objections  to 
medieval  and  modern  history;  I  could  suggest  some  other  changes.  The 
character  of  the  work  in  the  first  three  terms  of  this  course  is,  I  think, 
8ufi!lcieDtly  plain  from  what  has  been  said.  The  English  and  American 
courses  following  I  have  called  "  narrative  "  and  they  are  meant  to  give 
a  general  view  of  the  history  of  each  country,  as  full  as  the  time  permits; 
and  the  character  of  this  work  can,  I  think,  also  be  gathered  from  the 
preceding  discussion.  They  are  based  on  Montgomery  and  Johnston,  but 
both  books  are  inadequate  and  are  largely  supplemented  by  the  teachers. 
Thus,  for  esample,  the  treatment  of  the  Johnston  text  throughout  is 
gubstantially  such  as  the  illustration  I  used  from  it  for  the  eleventh 
grade,  the  illustration  being  obtained  from  this  course.  The  next  course 
goes  back  to  English  history,  this  time  to  study  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  its  local  institutions  of  government,  following  them  through 
their  changes  to  the  17th  century,  watching  carefully  the  principles 
embodied  in  their  structure  and  in  their  operation,  and  giving  them 
their  proper  setting  in  English  history — and  also  in  the  same  way  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  general  government  of  England.  The 
last  year  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  a  similar  study  of  American  history. 
It  takes  up  local  institutions  as  transmitted  to  us  from  England  and 
follows  their  history  down  to  the  present.  For  examples  of  the  modern 
local  institutions,  the  Michigan  town  and  county  are  used.  Then  the 
course  takes  up  colonial  and  State  governments  and,  finally,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  constitution.  No  textbook  is  used,  and  every  available 
document  is  studied  directly. 
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Principal  S.  O.  Hartwell  of  Kalamazoo  took  the  place  of  Supt.  F.  R. 
Hathaway  in  the  discussion.    He  said,  in  substance: 

The  growing  demand  for  a  thorough  course  in  history  in  our  schools 
and  the  increasing  time  allowance  asked  for  in  the  curriculum  are  notice- 
able and  interesting  facts  at  present.  History  has,  it  seems  to  me,  proved 
its  right  and  value;  but  the  first  point  treated  in  the  paper  is  a  very 
practicable  one  for  all  of  us — how  much  time  can  we  well  allot  to  it 
without  displacing  subjects  that  cannot  easily  be  spared?  The  course 
outlined  in  the  resolution  read  is  meant,  I  take  it,  as  an  ideal  toward 
which  we  are  to  strive;  indeed  the  same  is  true  as  to  the  Detroit  course, 
which  Mr.  Cook  has  outlined  so  interestingly  in  his  paper.  For,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  this  has  been  in  operation  only  a  year  or  two,  and 
I  think  few,  if  any,  other  schools  in  the  State  are  in  so  good  a  position. 
My  impression  is  that  a  year  and  a  half  of  history  represents  the  average 
at  present. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  paper  as  to  ancient  history — so-called — is,  I 
believe,  a  strong  one.  This  branch  of  the  subject  has  been  criticised  as 
unfruitful  and  not  affording  the  best  kind  of  historical  training.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that,  if  taught  as  it  can  be  taught  (not  as  a  mass  of  dry 
facts  but  with  a  steady  appeal  to  the  imagination),  it  gives  a  most  valu- 
able stage  of  training. 

Our  teaching  is  frequently  criticised,  especially  when  we  are  instructed 
by  those  who  speak  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  higher  training,  as  lack- 
ing in  results.  Moreover,  we  can  often  complain,  with  the  poet  Watson, 
that  we  are  scorned  for  not  accomplishing  what  we  never  attempted. 
High  school  graduates  are  considered  failures  if  they  do  not  succeed 
at  this  or  that  definite  task.  To  an  extent  this  is  justifiable;  but  I 
believe  that  the  prime  necessity  for  a  teacher  is  faith  in  the  future — a 
recognition  that  we  are  not  so  much  concerned  with  present  results 
as  with  starting  forces  that  will  be  made  effective  in  character  through 
the  education  of  after  life.  With  this  in  mind,  ancient  history  seems 
to  me  an  essential  part  of  the  history  course;  for  it  not  only  furnishes  an 
invaluable  sub-stratum  for  after  work,  but  it  gives  the  kind  of  mental 
food  that  is  valuable  at  a  certain  time. 

Arguing  in  much  the  same  way,  we  can  find,  I  think,  more  arguments 
for  holding  also  to  medieval  history  than  have  been  given  in  the  paper. 
One  hesitates  to  dispute  the  position  of  a  specialist,  and  I  readily  grant 
that  the  relation  of  historic  facts  to  great  principles  of  action  is  what 
history  should  show  us;  that  medieval  history  is  a  diflicult  field  for 
tracing  such  connections  is  also  granted.  But  the  speaker  has  minimized 
the  connection  of  historical  facts  with  each  other.  Now,  there  is  fre- 
quently some  such  connection,  and  it  is  of  a  kind  that  appeals  directly 
to  the  minds  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  We  may  best  take  advantage 
of  it,  trusting  to  time  to  correct  exaggerations. 

It  is  interesting  to  see,  in  the  illustrations  from  the  courses  in  United 
States  history,  how  what  is  frequently  treated  as  "civics"  is  blended  with 
the  general  course.  I  believe  that  is  the  better  way  of  teaching  civil 
government. 

Tliere  are  many  other  points  in  this  very  suggestive  paper  that  could 
profitably  be  discussed;  but  we  may  well  take  it,  as  a  whole,  as  the  out- 
line of  a  course  and  method  of  treatment  toward  which  we  should  work. 
30 
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Principal  H.  A.  Graham,  Mt.  Pleasant:  "Do  you  favor  the  teaching 
of  current  events?" 

Mr.  Oook — "I  do  not.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  teaching  of  cur- 
rent events."  ' 

Prof.  F.  A.  Barbour  of  the  State  Normal  School  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  "  The  Teaching  of  English  Composition;"  but  as  the  manuscript 
is  (by  an  agreement  made  some  months  ago)  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
editor  of  the  School  Review,  it  cannot  appear  here  and  those  desirous  of 
reading  it  must  look  for  its  publication  in  that  journal. 


DISCUSSION.— THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH. 
LUGT  A.   SLOAN,  OKNTBAL   MIOHIGAN  NOBMAL  SOHOOL. 

1  am  sure  that  every  teacher  of  English  in  the  audience  has  listened 
with  eager  interest  and  profit  to  the  paper  that  has  just  been  given 
Every  position  is  so  well  taken  that  no  one,  it  seems  to  me,  can  disagree, 
and  every  point  so  well  established  that  enlargement  or  emphasis  seems 
unnecessary. 

The  subject,  as  first  given  me,  was  ^*  English  Composition  in  the  High 
School,"  though,  as  stated  on  the  program,  I  see  it  is  somewhat  broad- 
ened ;  but  whatever  I  have  to  say  is  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher 
of  English  in  the  secondary  schools.  To  the  proposition  of  the  paper 
that  no  one  ever  learned  to  write  or  taught  anyone  else  to  write  by  text- 
book rules,  every  one  of  us  will  no  doubt  with  one  voice  agree.  That  we 
have  ever  really  taught  anybody  to  write  by  the  use  of  the  other  methods 
suggested,  perhaps  not  one  of  us  who  is  in  the  dust  and  heat  of  the 
conflict  would  be  willing  to  rise  and  solemnly  affirm;  but  there  might  be 
found  those  who  would,  though  with  fear  and  trembling,  assert  that  we 
have  improved  the  writing  of  some  by  the  use  of  these  and  similar  means. 

What  does  the  person  undertake  who  attempts  to  teach  another  to 
write  good  English?  Above  all,  what  does  the  person  undertake  who 
attempts  to  teach  the  boys  and  girls  of  a  high  school  to  write  good 
English — a  hundred  fifty,  or  two  hundred,  or  four  hundred,  or  six  or 
eight  hundred,  undeveloped,  immature  children,  already  the  product  of 
"  that  vast  complex  of  influences  which  we  ascribe  to  environment  and 
inheritance;"  some  from  homes  of  culture,  others  from  homes  of  igno- 
rance; some  having  read  much,  others  but  little;  some  familiar  with  a 
vocabular}'  furnished  by  discussions  on  books,  magazines,  current  events, 
art,  music,  social  life,  others  in  command  only  of  the  few  words  used 
by  ignorance  and  toil;  some  inheriting  a  firm  and  active  brain  texture, 
others  a  loose  and  flably  one;  some  of  American  born  parents,  others 
children  of  foreigners;  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  children  from  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  homes.  What  are  the  means  to  be  employed  to  make 
good  writers  of  these  children?  In  many  schools  no  special  teacher  of 
English  and  very  little  time  given  to  the  subject;  in  others  one  special 
teacher  of  English  whose  so-called  field  is  literature,  composition, 
rhetoric,  grammar^  spelling,  reading,  and  what-not,  who  is  expected  in 
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«ach  of  these  subjects  to  produce  impossible  results^ — and  usually  does 

4S0. 

And  what  are  the  actual  results  so  far  as  the  teaching  of  English  com- 
position goes?  We  are  all  distressingly  familiar  with  them.  Year  after 
year  pupils  are  graduated  whose  final  examination  papers  scarcely  con- 
tain a  correct  sentence,  and  whose  graduating  essay  has  to  be  pruned 
and  propped  and  padded  to  make  it  fit  to.  appear  in  public.  These 
students  take  their  poor  English  to  the  colleges  and  universities,  enter 
with  it  and  carry  a  good  share  of  it  through  with  them  and  out  into  the 
world.  The  college  and  university  professors,  perceiving  this  and  feeling 
uncomfortable  about  it,  raise  a  great  hue  and  cry  against  the  English 
work  of  the  secondary  schools,  where  they  say  the  blame  chiefly  rests. 
Mark  Twain  works  up  an  article  on  "  English  as  She  is  Taught,"  which 
sets  the  civilized  world  in  a  roar;  the  newspapers  and  magazines  take 
up  the  wondrous  tale  and  print  what  Prof.  Smith  of  Yale  calls  "  self- 
condemning  samples  of  undergraduate  composition ;"  and  Prof.  Goodwin 
comes  out  with  a  long  list  of  translations  by  students  from  good  Latin 
into  vile  English,  which  he  attributes  to  poor  teaching  of  English  rather 
than  poor  teaching  of  Latin.  ' 

Here  is  the  charge  brought  against  high  school  English  by  one  of  the 
Y^ale  professors.  "  It  may,''  he  says,  '*  almost  be  called  illiterate.  It  is 
feeble  in  thought,  and  crude  in  expression;  it  is  misspelled,  unpunctu- 
ated,  slovenly,  illegible,  and,  at  times,  downright  ungrammatical."  From 
which  it  appears  that  high  school  English  teaching  should  banish  illiter- 
acy, crudi^ness  of  expression,  and  feebleness  of  thought;  teach  correct 
spelling  and  punctuation,  neatness,  legibility,  and  good  grammar.  And 
every  teacher  of  high  school  English  in  the  room  is  no  doubt  saying  to 
iherself,  *^  I  count  this  thing  to  be  grandly  true,  if  not  truly  grand." 

And  where  is  the  trouble?  Do  teachers  of  English  in  the  secondary 
schools  put  no  sense  or  heart  or  conscience  into  their  work?  They  do. 
Do  they  not  rise  up  early  and  sit  up  late  and  eat  oftentimes  the  bread 
•of  bitterness?  They  do.  Is  it  not  true  that  much  of  the  criticism  of  the 
work  of  this  department  rises  from  a  misconception  of  what  is  really 
involved  in  the  process  of  turning  out  good  writers?  I  am  sure  that 
until  I  had  actually  tried  it,  I  had  little  idea  of  the  slowness  and  stub- 
l)ornness  with  which  bad  speech  habits  yield  to  good  ones.  Entering 
upon  the  work  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  untried  strength,  I  supposed 
that,  with  vigorous  treatment  of  theme  writing,  manuscript  correction 
and  good  reading,  the  disease  known  as  bad  English  would  disappear. 
After  applying  all  the  methods  the  ingenuity  of  man  (or  at  least  of 
woman)  could  devise,  and  finding  the  disease  still  raging  with  apparently 
unabated  fury,  I  settled  grimly  back  upon  the  theory  that  poor  English 
meant  poor  brains,  and  the  only  cure  must  be  the  importation  of  a  new 
«upply.  Some  things  occurred  to  shake  my  faith  in  this  theory,  and  1 
was  again  at  sea.  At  about  this  time  the  enthusiasm  for  child-study 
arose  in  the  land,  and  I  made  an  attempt  to  apply  it  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem  why  some  children  write  well  and  others  do  not,  reaching  the 
<*onclusion  that  poor  writers  may  be  divided  into  three  chief  classes: 

1.  Those  who  have  good  natural  and  mental  power,  but  have  been  sur- 
rounded bv  an  environment  of  scant  and  bad  English. 
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2.  Those  who  are  not  suflBciently  developed  mentally,  who  lack  mem- 
ory, observation,  and  grasp  of  thought. 

3.  Those  who  are  well  developed  mentally  in  some  directions,  but 
have  not  and  never  will  have  the  ability  to  write,  just  as  some  can  never 
learn  to  sing  or  to  be  clear  and  correct  mathematicians. 

Each  class  needs  different  treatment.  The  first  class,  those  who  have 
had  an  environment  of  scant  and  bad  English,  will  come  out  all  right 
if  they  are  kept  long  enough  in  an  environment  of  good  and  abundant 
English;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  time  and  growth.  They  must  form  their 
new  speech  habits  in  the  same  way  they  formed  the  old  ones,  by  imitation, 
absorption,  and  practice.  They  should  be  kept  constantly  at  some  kind 
of  English  work.  ^'  The  child's  vernacular  speech,"  says  Dr.  Hinsdale, 
"  grows  with  his  growth  and  strengthens  with  his  strength.  It  is  a  part 
and  parcel  of  his  mind  and  character,  and  perhaps  of  his  physical  organ- 
ization. It  is  woven  into  the  very  texture  of  his  being.  It  is  his  linguistic 
integument,  fitting  him  as  nicely  as  does  his  skin.  Moreover,  it  must 
be  expanded  and  renovated  in  a  way  similar  to  that  in  which  it  was 
formed.  One  can  not  lay  off  his  linguistic  habit  and  put  on  another 
that  is  more  to  his  liking,  as  he  may  a  coat.  He  must  grow  it  off,  as 
the  stag  grows  off  his  horns;  slough  it,  as  the  snake  sloughs  his  skin." 

The  second  class,  those  who  are  intellectually  under-developed,  may 
learn  to  write  English  faster  in  the  science  or  history  or  arithmetic 
classes  than  in  the  English  classes.  They  get  most  good  where  they 
are  interested  and  stimulated,  wherever  that  may  be.  But  again,  time, 
care,  and  patience  are  required  to  make  good  writers  of  them. 

The  third  class  never  will  learn  to  write  at  all,  and  it  is  better  not  to 
keep  nagging  them  about  it.  Let  us  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  it  means  to  be  able  to  write  good  English.  "  The  ability 
to  write  good  English,"  says  Dr.  Hinsdale,  "  is  perhaps  the  highest  test 
of  mental  cultivation.  It  is  the  slow-maturing  fruit  of  real  culture."  So, 
according  to  our  critics,  in  the  four  years  of  the  high  school  course,  we 
are  to  make  the  immature  mass  of  material  which  comes  to  us,  able  to 
produce  the  matured  fruit  of  real  culture,  to  bear  the  highest  test  of 
mental  cultivation.  Not  so  thinks  Dr.  Hinsdale.  With  his  usual  breadth 
of  view  he  recognizes  that  this  work  is  one  of  time  and  is  not  to  be  done 
by  one  school,  but  by  all  the  schools.  "Practice  in  the  art,"  he  says, 
"  should  begin  low  down  in  the  grades  and  should  continue,  if  possible, 
to  the  end  of  the  college  course." 

Says  Prof.  Smith  of  Yale:  **Tliere  is  no  better  single  test  of  the  intel- 
lectual development  and  capacity  of  boy  or  man  than  his  ability  to  write. 
If  he  writes  well  it  is  because  he  thinks  well;  he  can  no  more  write  better 
than  he  thinks  than  water  can  rise  above  its  source.  He  may,  it  is  true, 
for  a  time  write  worse  than  he  thinks;  that  is  the  loss  by  friction.  But 
let  him  once  conquer  the  difficulty  of  an  unfamiliar  avenue  of  expression, 
and  his  wiiting  measures  him.  If  his  thought  is  vigorous,  his  vocab- 
ulary varied  and  under  his  control,  his  mind  orderly  and  capable  of 
grasping  complex  relations,  then  his  style  will  be  good;  while  if  his 
observation  is  imperfect,  his  memory  weak,  his  ideas  hazy,  his  mental 
processes  slow  and  uncertain,  and  his  grasp  feeble, — so  long  as  he  is 
that  kind  of  a  boy  or  man,  no  power  on  earth  or  above  it  can  teach  him 
to  write." 
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Now  all  this  is  undoubtedly  true.  Is  the  English  department,  then,  sin- 
gle-handed and  alone,  to  furnish  intellectual  development  and  capacity, 
clear  and  vigorous  thought,  a  vocabulary  varied  and  well  under  control, 
a  mind  well-ordered  and  capable  of  grasping  complex  relations,  good 
powers  of  observation,  strong  memory,  clear  ideas,  quick  and  certain 
mental  processes,  and  strong  grasp  of  thought?  Common  sense  at  once 
tells  us,  when  the  question  is  put  this  way,  that  all  this  is  the  work,  not 
of  one  single  department,  but  of  the  entire  school;  yet  because  the  ability 
to  w^rite  well  is  the  best  single  test  of  the  intellectual  development 
which  the  work  of  the  entire  school  should  furnish,  and  because  good 
writing  is  supposed  to  be  a  product  for  which  the  English  department  is 
alone  responsible,  it  follows  that,  for  the  general  inefficiency  of  the 
school,  the  English  work  gets  far  more  than  its  just  share  of  condemna- 
tion. Quoting  Prof.  Smith:  "Inability  to  write  is  an  impeachment  of 
a  school,  not  necessarily  of  a  single  master.  If  it  is  true  that  good 
writing  means  good  thinking,  if  command  and  power  of  expression  are 
simply  the  manifestation  of  command  and  power  of  thought, — then  the 
ability  to  write  is  the  result  of  all  education  rather  than  something  to  be 
taught  by  itself.  If  boys  write  badly,  it  is  because  their  whole  education 
is  bad  and,  as  a  result,  their  present  mental  development  inferior.  The 
pupil  who  learns  to  arrange  his  algebraic  solution  so  that  the  eye  may 
take  in  at  a  glance  his  process  and  results,  whose  demonstrations  in 
geometry  train  him  to  be  methodical,  logical,  and  exact,  is  preparing  for 
his  English  examination  while  he  is  mastering  his  mathematics." 

I  have  then,  if  I  may  be  allowed,  these  suggestions  to  make  in  addition 
to  those  of  the  paper: 

Let  the  facts  of  human  nature  and  the  difficulties  of  the  task  of  teach- 
ing composition  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  let  us  not  expect  the  im- 
possible. Let  every  teacher  consider  himself  a  teacher  of  English  and 
share  in  its  responsibility.  Let  not  poor  spelling,  grammar,  punctuation, 
etc.,  be  tolerated  in  one  class  more  than  in  another.  Let  every  class  put 
the  pupil  in  a  self-critical  attitude  in  regard  to  his  English.  Prof.  Barbour 
spoke  of  the  fact  that  many  subjects,  if  well  taught,  furnish  material  for 
composition  work.  Right  in  that  class,  then,  where  the  thought  is  roused, 
let  the  written  work  be  assigned  and  the  papers  corrected  and  returned. 
Let  the  work  of  correcting  papers,  which  must  be  done  if  the  pupils 
are  to  improve  in  their  writing,  be  shared  by  all  the  teachers,  instead 
of  being  left  for  one  alone  to  do.  Because  it  is  eye-straining,  back- 
aching,  nerve-wearing  work,  is  only  an  additional  reason  why  the  burden 
should  be  divided  among  several  rather  than  left  to  one.  Those  pupils 
whose'  English  is  particularly  iK)or  might,  in  some  cases,  be  put  in  a 
class  by  themselves  and  given  special  work,  thus  saving  the  Ial>or  of 
manuscript  correction  where  it  is  not  so  much  needed,  and  concentrating 
it,  where  most  necessary.  By  these  and  other  devices,  let  the  time, 
strength,  and  energy  of  the  special  teacher  of  English  be  saved  for  that 
other  and  more  important  work  of  the  English  teacher, — the  teaching 
of  literature  thai  the  pupil  shall  learn  to  like  good  books.  "  Here,"  says 
Prof.  Smith,  "we  find  the  true  and  proper  field  of  English  teaching.  It 
is  the  gateway  to  a  whole  new  w^orld — the  world  of  ideas,  the  world  in 
which  one  escapes  from  pettiness  and  vulgarity  and  prejudice,  and  enters 
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the  freemasonry  of  high  and  noble  society.  Not  that  it  is  by  any  mean» 
the  only  gateway;  but  the  pl*eparatory  school  teacher  of  English  is- 
dealing  more  directly  with  thought  in  its  application  to  life,  and  with 
far  greater  variety  and  range  of  thought,  than  the  teacher  of  any  other 
subject.  Literature  covers  the  whole  range  of  unspecialized  human 
activity.  Its  field  is  nature  and  life.  Novels,  essays,  poems  to  be  taught, 
their  thought  to  be  made  the  thought  of  the  pupil,  and  all  the  wealth  of 
illustration  and  figure  and  suggestion  to  be  explored — how  can  literature- 
be  taught  without  teaching  the  pupil  to  think?" 


PRIMARY   SECTION. 

CITY  HALL  (CIRCUIT  COURT  ROOM),  WEDNESDAY,  2  P,  H. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  Miss  Jennie  M.  Tib- 
BiTTS,  and  prayer  was  offered  by  Supt.  S.  B.  Laird  of  Lansing. 

The  first  topic,  **What  Will  More  Thought  and  Judgment  do  for  Pupils 
in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Grades?"  was  well  handled  by  Miss  Hattie 
Qerhainb  of  the  Saginaw  City  Training  School,  who  made  a  strong  plea 
for  greater  proficiency  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  gave  a  brief  review 
of  the  law  of  mental  growth,  touching  on  the  need  of  close  observation  by 
the  teacher  of  the  physiological  condition  of  the  boys  and  girls  under  her 
charge,  as  also  the  danger  of  forcing  her  own  thought  on  the  child  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  own  ideas. 

In  opening  the  discussion,  Supt.  S.  B.  Laird  commended  the  paper 
for  its  breadth  of  view,  and  dwelt  especially  upon  the  part  relating  to  the 
development  of  the  child's  judgment. 

In  continuing  the  discussion,  Prin.  C.  O.  Hoyt  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  touched  upon  two  main  points, — the  selection  of  proper  material 
and  the  mind  preparation  necessary  to  receive  the  new  material,  saying 
that  the  bringing  of  matter  into  contact  with  mind  through  sense,  the 
nerve,  and  brain  agencies — in  the  right  way,  at  the  right  time,  and  under 
light  conditions — is  the  central  core  of  all  good  teaching. 

The  question,  "  What  May  be  Expected  From  More  Scholarly  Primary 
Teachers?"  was  answered  by  Miss  Belle  Waldo  of  Lansing,  who  said  in 
substance  that  such  teachers  should  possess  a  technical  training  that 
gives  confidence  and  assurance  in  teaching,  a  culture  training  that 
makes  them  dignified  and  self-assured  in  the  contact  with  pupils,  with  a 
heart  training  in  love  and  sympathy — the  only  keys  to  unlock  the  heart  of 
a  little  child. 

This  discussion  was  led  by  Miss  Flora  Wallace  of  Detroit,  in  whose 
opinion  scholarship  stands  for  the  power  which  the  individual  has  in  and 
of  herself.  Often  it  is  simply  a  lack  of  will  power  which  prevents  one 
from  being  scholarly.  In  fact  it  is  only  by  individual,  persistent  effort 
that  genuine  scholarship  is  ever  attained. 

H.  R.  Pattengill  continued  the  discussion,  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  mere  scholarship  cannot  supply  the  place  of  the  other  factors 
necessary  to  good  teaching  any  more  than  these  other  factors  can  sup- 
ply the  place  of  scholarship;  neither  must  mere  academic  training  be 
made  to  stand  for  scholarship,  nor  heart-culture  be  ignored  for  head- 
culture. 

Supt.  A.  S.  Whitney,  Saginaw,  E.  S.,  asked,  Who  is  a  scholar? — an- 
swering in  the  words  of  Plato,  "  The  scholar  is  he  that  is  always  study- 
ing and  never  satisfied." 
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"  The  Relation  Between  Teacher  and  Parent "  was  the  subject  pre- 
sented by  SuPT.  H.  T.  Blodgett  of  Ludington,  and  the  speaker  made  an 
earnest  appeal  to  parents  to  awake  to  their  responsibility  in  the  training 
of  children,  urging  them  not  to  relegate  to  the  teacher  the  duties  of  father 
and  mother,  although  it  is  true  that  oftentimes  the  teacher  is  better 
capable  of  indicating  the  best  methods  for  teaching  and  training  the 
childish  mind,  and  should  therefore  be  a  leader  in  the  work. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  Miss  Harriet  Marsh  of  Detroit 
acknowledged  that  the  previous  speaker  had  touched  upon  a  doubt  in  her 
own  mind  that  often  troubled  her;  viz.,  how  can  the  teacher  best  help  the 
parent  without  usurping  his  place?  Not  all  parents  have  the  training 
necessai*y  to  bring  up  a  child  properly;  in  some  lines  the  teacher  has 
been  more  fortunate.  Effort  is  being  made  all  over  the  country  to  coax 
the  parent  into  the  school  room;  in  this  attempt  at  entertainment,  is 
not  the  real  object  of  this  meeting  sometimes  forgotten?  This  meeting 
should  be  for  the  study  of  such  vital  questions  as  how  parent  and  teacher 
may  combine  in  teaching  greater  obedience  to  rightful  authority,  more 
ability  to  dig  and  delve  unaided,  and  a  greater  respect  for  the  home, 
the  church,  the  neighborhood,  and  the  State.* 

The  discussion  was  further  continued  by  Miss  Vesta  Smith  of  Clay- 
banks,  who  thought  that,  in  the  great  work  of  child  training,  both  parent 
and  teacher  could  co-operate  effectively.  As  the  supjwrters  of  schools, 
parents  have  the  right  to  demand  certain  things  of  teachers.  On  the 
other  hand,  teachers  have  a  right  to  expect  and  demand  from  parents, 
a  hearty  support  and  co-operation  in  their  work.  Parents*  and  teachers' 
associations  have  been  a  great  aid  to  this  co-operation,  since  they  furnish 
a  good  opportunity  for  a  mutual  discussion  of  the  ways  and  means  of 
enhancing  the  efficiency  of  our  schools. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as  follows: — 

For  president,  Miss  Martha  Sherw^ood,  Saginaw,  E.  S.;  secretary,  Miss 
Alice  Marsh,  Detroit. 
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PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS  OF  PRIMARY  SECTION. 

WHAT    WILL    MORE    THOUGHT    AND    JUDGMENT    DO    FOR    PUPILS    IN 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  GRADES? 

HATTIE   QEBMAINE,  SAGINAW  OITT   TBAININQ  80H00L. 

Doubtless  many  of  you,  like  myself  upon  first  hearing  this  subject,  are 
a  little  puzzled  as  to  whether  the  child  or  the  teacher  is  to  be  mostly 
benefited  bv  this  work. 

We  none  of  us  would  care  to  be  directed  over  difficult  paths  by  a 
guide  who  was  himself  a  novice, — proficiency  should  be  the  qualification 
directing  the  choice  of  a  teacher  of  any  art;  and  certainly  one  not  a 
thinker  wouid  not  be  an  adept  in  developing  thought  power  in  others. 

We  will  consider  chiefly  the  child.  The  question  evei-y  thinking 
teacher  must  answer  upon  taking  up  her  work  is,  What  is  our  aim 
in  educating  the  child?  She  should  then  use  means  best  fitted  for  the 
end  in  view. 

Froebel  says:  *'The  end  and  aim  of  all  our  work  is  the  harmonious 
growth  of  the  whole  being." 

"  I  do  not  send  my  child  to  school  simply  to  learn  to  read  and  write,'' 
says  Dr.  Colin  Scott,  **  but  to  grow  that  he  may  be  surrounded  by  the 
environment  that  will  best  bring  out  his  heredity." 

"  Those  only  wield  the  full  power  of  education  who  know  how  to  culti- 
vate in  the  youthful  soul  a  large  circle  of  thought  closely  connected  in  all 
its  paths,  possessing  the  power  of  overcoming  what  is  unfavorable  in  the 
environment  and  of  dissolving  and  absorbing  into  itself  all  that  is  favor- 
able," are  the  words  of  Herbart. 

Dr.  Harris  says,  "It  is  to  aid  the  individual  to  ascend  to  the  life  of 
the  species;  i.  e.,  to  teach  him  what  mankind  in  general  has  learned  of 
nature  and  her  laws." 

The  world  in  all  its  beauty  governed  by  a  universal  law,  is  before  the 
child,  the  great  brotherhood  is  around  him.  Its  workings  are  on  every 
hand,  cut  in  stone,  glowing  upon  canvas,  and  sung  in  story.  The  history 
of  the  ages  lies  about  him — he  must  live  again  the  lives  of  the  heroes, 
feel  their  aspirations,  enjoy  their  hopes,  and  suffer  their  defeats.  Wherein 
«hall  he  find  the  interjjretation?  The  key  lies  in  the  power  of  thought. 
Let  ns  look  for  a  moment  at  the  law  of  mental  growth.  Does  it  sanction 
tlu*  use  of  this  kev? 

All  is  blank  to  the  child  until  through  the  different  sense  impressions 
are  built  up  a  series  of  images  which  are  his  stock  in  trade.  The  next 
step  is  that  of  comparison — noting  of  relations,  of  likenesses  and  differ- 
ences. Lastly  are  made  abstractions  and  generalizations  or,  in  fine, 
judpnionts. 

We  may  be  sad  bunglers  in  teaching  the  use  of  this  key,  but  it  fits  the 
law.  The  faculties  of  the  mind  develop  slowly,  the  power  of  logical 
judgment  not  attaining  full  development  until  maturity;  but  it  should 
be  ctiltivated  from  the  first  to  insure  highest  development.  If  we  fail,  we 
need  to  search  for  the  cause  within  ourselves. 

31 
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Chas.  Eliot  says:  "We  must  make  practice  in  thinking  or,  in  other 
words,  the  strengthening  of  the  reasoning  power,  the  constant  object  of 
all  teaching  from  infancy  to  adult  age,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  sub- 
ject of  instruction.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Effective  training  of  the  reasoning 
powers  cannot  be  secured  simply  by  choosing  this  subject  or  that  for 
study.  The  method  of  study  and  the  aim  in  studying  are  the  all  import- 
ant things." 

All  scientific  students  are-  perplexed  over  this  stage  of  childhood 
wherein  we  find  our  third  and  fourth  grade  pupils.  Preyer,  Dr.  Hall, 
and  others  have  given  much  regarding  the  child's  mind  in  its  earlier 
years,  and  the  period  of  adolescence  has  been  and  is  being  carefully 
studied;  but  for  this  period  we  have  no  scientific  guide,  and  must  rely 
chiefly  upon  common  sense  and  the  memory  of  our  childhood. 

According  to  Dr.  Donaldson  the  brain  of  a  child  of  eight  years  has 
nearly  reached  its  maximum  weight,  while  the  weight  of  the  body  i» 
only  one-third  that  of  the  adult.  It  must  seem  that  much  rich  blood  is 
needed  at  this  time  for  muscular  development,  and  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  demand  too  much  of  the  brain. 

Perhaps  when  we  understand  more  of  physiological  rythm,  we  may 
find  that  the  speed  at  this  period  is  slackened  to  give  needful  rest  and 
allow  for  storing  of  force  that  is  needed  later.  The  amount  of  work 
required  from  these  grades  would  then  need  to  be  lessened,  but  I  think  we 
should  still  adhere  to  the  law  of  mental  growth,  providing  we  are  care- 
ful not  to  force  that  growth. 

More  than  half  of  the  children  in  our  schools  leave  "before  entering 
the  fifth  grade.  If  they  are  trained  during  their  short  school  life  in  the 
using  of  this  highest  power — this  power  that  distinguishes  man  from 
the  brute — if  we  have  fanned  the  inborn  desire  to  know  the  how  and 
why  that  is  God-given,  instead  of  stunting,  weakening,  or  smothering  it 
by  dumping  upon  the  mind  that  in  which  he  has  but  slight  interest  (labor- 
ious processes,  long  tasks  for  the  memory)  until  he  turns  sickened  from 
it  all  and  sighs  longingly  for  the  time  when  he  is  free  from  school,  if  we 
hs\\e  done  this  for  the  child — we  have  done  well. 

A  well-trained  child  of  twelve  can  tell  you  the  names  of  the  different 
fiowers  in  his  locality  and  whether  you  will  look  for  them  in  the  forest, 
the  plain,  meadow  or  marsh-land.  He  can  usually  tell  the  bird  by  the 
song  he  is  singing,  knows  where  they  build  their  nests,  is  conversant 
with  the  names  and  habits  of  the  animals  and  insects  in  his  environ- 
ment, can  tell  you  of  the  habits  of  the  animals  and,  having  watched  the 
metamorphosis  of  insects,  can  trace  their  small  circle  and  give  you 
something  regarding  their  depredations  upon  plant  life.  The  smooth 
pebble  has  a  story  for  him;  he  knows  regarding  the  formation  of  soils, 
of  springs,  rivers,  rapids,  etc.;  in  short,  has  Nature's  alphabet  pretty  well 
learned.  He  has  learned  also  to  care  for  good  reading,  as  from  the  first 
his  reading  has  been  for  the  purpose  of  telling  him  something  he  desired 
to  know.  Consequently,  such  questions  as  **Did  the  dog  bite  the  pig?'' 
never  troubled  him. 

Give  the  child  that  which  will  exercise  his  activities  to  the  utmost.  We 
have  simplified,  simplified,  until  oft-times  the  life  is  gone  from  what  we 
wish  to  present  and  the  bare  husks  remain;  all  this  that  it  may  be  easier 
for  the  child  to  grasp,  while  he  may  be  starving  for  stronger  mental 
food. 
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A  mother  told  this  story  in  the  Outlook  a  short  time  ago: — 

Her  little  boy  came  from  school  one  day  and  said,  "Oh,  mamma,  I 
am  so  tired  of  2  -^  2,  2  -^^  1,  3  —  1.  I  know  all  of  that  mamma;  give 
me  something  hard."  She  complied  with  his  request  and  in  a  short 
time  taught  him  long  division.  She  tells  of  a  similar  experience  with 
her  little  girl. 

This  may  be  an  exceptional  case,  still  the  fact  remains  that  we  too 
often  misjudge  the  child's  ability  and  consequently  hinder  his  growth. 
The  child  that  is  obliged  to  learn  bare  facts — words  without  ideas — that  is 
given  results  obtained  from  experiments  of  others- and  not  allowed  the 
pleasure  of  the  experience  of  discovery  and  thought  for  himself,  is 
cheated  of  half  his  heritage. 

"Over  the  continents  of  thought  man  beats  first  foot-paths;  then, 
later,  these  are  broadened  into  smooth  roads,  finally  railroads;  we  may 
travel  by  steam  over  the  paths  our  ancestors  struggled  through  with  bare 
and  bleeding  feet — we  must,  however,  go  over  the  road." 

Let  us  consider  some  means  of  developing  thought-power.  It  can  be 
done  in  every  lesson.  In  language  work  much  may  be  done  by  study 
from  hints  or  effects;  e.  g.,  "Tell  me  that  the  sun  is  shining  and  do  not 
use  the  word  sun."    Such  answers  as  the  following  will  be  received. 

"  The  snow  is  melting."  "  The  sky  is  clear."  "  I  see  a  shadow  on  the 
wall."  "There  are  no  clouds."  etc.;  follow  the  same,  using  pictures, 
real  or  imaginary.  The  pictures  from  our  readers  serve  very  well;  e.  g., 
take  the  one  from  Harper's  Third  Reader  which  illustrates  the  dog 
Sport's  successful  attempt  to  save  the  lives  of  several  kittens. 

Find  effects  that  tell: — (a)  Place,  (b)  Occupation  of  this  man.  (c) 
What  shows  seasons  of  the  year?  (d)  How  may  we  know  it  was  a  bright 
day?  (e)  What  does  the  expression  of  the  dog's  face  denote;  of  the  cat's? 
(fj  How  does  this  picture  make  you  feel,    (g)  W^hat  will  you  name  it? 

Many  similar  suggestions  may  be  obtained  from  W^  H.  Skinner's 
*•  Studies  in  Literature"  for  high  schools,  as  his  work  is  mainly  along 
this  line  and  can  be  adapted  to  the  grades. 

VaA,  Parker's  method  of  teaching  reading  by  what  he  calls  "thought 
analysis''  is  similar  to  this;  the  aim  of  both,  the  development  of  thought- 
pow<»r. 

According  to  Dr.  Dewey  the  psychological  method  of  teaching  num- 
ber appeals  not  to  the  memory,  but  to  the  training  of  the  attention  and 
jiHljinient.  Reuben  Post  Halleck  says,  "  The  only  way  in  which  the  world 
can  advance  is  in  finding  new  relations  between  things."  In  the  Speer 
method  of  teaching  arithmetic  we  have  much  in  accordance  with  this. 
From  the  beginning  opportunities  for  inference  are  given,  the  aim  being 
to  induce  judgments  of  relative  magnitude.    (Oral  illustration.) 

Could  we  refrain  from  forcing  our  thought,  sometimes  our  very  mind's 
action  upon  the  child;  could  we  allow  him  to  see  a  thing  oh  he  sees  it^ 
realizing  that  much  that  seems  to  us  intuitive  has  come  through  previous 
analyses — much  that  renders  his  work  difficult,  his  images  dim  and  hazy, 
wruld  be  removed. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  testing  the  clearness  of  the  image  than  by 
allowing  for  its  expression  in  the  way  in  which  the  child  seems  readiest, 
either  with  chalk,  pencil,  language,  clay,  scissors,  or  building.  Thus 
will  the  circuit  of  alTerent  and  efferent  nerve  tracts  be  completed  and  the 
in.pression  deepened  in  the  brain  cells. 
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"  What  we  keep  we  lose; 
What  we  give  we  have." 

The  teacher  is  the  director  of  the  force  within.  Oh,  if  we  can  do  our 
work  feeling  that  we  are  having  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  child's 
mind,  aiding  him  by  a  question  when  he  makes  (as  he  is  apt  from  insuffi- 
eient  data)  too  hasty  a  generalization — encourage,  not  discourage. 

The  child  should  be  led  to  think  along  a  diversity  of  lines,  as  too  much 
thought  upon  one  line  is  apt  to  narrow  the  mind;  this  power  reacting 
upon  his  surroundings,  he  might  fail  in  grasping  the  beautiful  whole  in 
•contemplation  of  a  part. 

We  need  to  help  the  child  to  gain  the  power  of  concentrating  his  mind 
upon  the  subject  in  hand,  as  the  habit  often  formed  in  childhood  of 
keeping  up  two  distinct  trains  of  thought — one  being  entirely  disassocia- 
ted from*  his  surroundings — becomes  fastened  upon  him,  prevents  united 
action  of  nerve  centers,  and  ruins  the  mind  for  vigorous  thinking. 

We  must  beware  of  throwing  the  mind  from  the  line  of  least  resistance 
to  those  of  greater,  by  our  failure  in  proper  presentation  of  work.  Dr. 
Dewey  gives  that  as  one  reason  for  the  confusion  of  idea  and  lack  of 
interest  we  sometimes  find  in  children.  A  psychological  understanding 
of  the  workings  of  the  mind  leads  one  to  direct  it  more  rationally. 

No  matter  how  firmly  a  teacher  believes  that  she  owes  it  to  the  child 
to  assist  him  in  becoming  master  of  the  realm  of  thought,  she  is  in  a 
way  helpless. 

Not  until  the  requirements  of  our  schools  place  power  of  making  ap- 
plication of  principles  before  the  knowledge  of  facts,  will  she  be  able 
entirely  to  break  away  from  the  traditional  habit  of  stifling  her  con- 
science and  keeping  first  in  mind  the  information  that  is  required  before 
her  pupils  can  pass  to  the  next  grade. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  not  until  it  is  universally  demanded  that  the 
means  used  must  meet  the  true  aim,  and  we  not  only  speak  and  feel,  but 
act  to  this  end,  will  these  words  have  the  true  meaning  to  both  child  and 
teacher. 

"  The  reward  is  in  the  doing. 
And  the  effort  of  pursuing 
Is  the  prize  the  vanquished  gain." 
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DISCUSSION.— WHAT   WILL   MORE   THOUGHT   AND   JUDGMENT   DO   FOR 

PUPILS  IN  THE  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  GRADES? 

8UPT.   8.    B.   LAIBD,    LANSING. 
[Abstract  of  remarka] 

The  paper  should  be  commended  for  its  scope  and  spirit;  it  recognizes 
the  child  as  the  great  center  of  school  activities.  In  our  day  we  are  going 
back  to  Froebel,  while  claiming  to  occupy  new  fields  of  educational 
thought.  A  careful  study  of  the  principles  of  that  great  educator  reveal» 
the  fact  that  he  is  still  ahead  of  us  in  all  that  pertains  to  highest  educa- 
tional development.  The  work  in  the  3d  and  4th  grades,  as  in  all  others^ 
aims  to  develop  mental  power.  This  depends  upon  three  distinct  and 
important  steps;  first,  accumulation  of  facts;  second,  expression  of  the 
same;  third,  self-expression.  The  last  is  very  important;  it  is  the  train- 
ing to  think  on  one's  own  hook. 

To  this  end,  questions  should  be  prepared  leading  to  the  climax  of  the 
subject  and  covering  it  fully.  More  than  that,  some  questions  should  be 
asked  demanding  independent  thought.  Judgment  needs  to  be  trained 
by  giving  pupils  the  chance  to  choose  concerning  some  phases  of  work^ 
of  recreation,  or  possibly  of  discipline.  This  matures  the  judgment, 
secures  readiness  and  reliability,  and  also  demands  responsibility.  The 
teacher  can  do  too  much  for  the  child.  Self-activity  is  the  watchword. 
Comenins  said,  over  300  years  ago,  the  ideal  condition  will  be  reached 
when  teachers  teach  less  and  learners  learn  more.  "What  a  pupil  doeft 
for  himself  and  by  himself,  under  the  guidance  of  the  true  teacher,, 
educates  him."  We  need  to  recognize,  also,  that  one  of  the  critical 
stages  of  child-life  usually  comes  during  these  grades,  viz.,  the  period 
of  seven  or  eight  years,  when  more  or  less  heart  trouble  results  during 
the  enlargement  of  the  heart's  valves.  The  pupil  can  accomplish  less 
during  this  time  and  needs  increased  sympathy,  help,  and  direction.  We 
need  to  know  more  about  our  pupils,  physiologically  and  psychologically, 
in  order  to  serve  them  wisely  and  well. 

Again,  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  school  has  a  social  function  to 
perform,  that  it  is  closely  related  to  society,  and  that  the  pupil  should 
be  prepared  to  fit  into  the  environment  awaiting  him.  To  that  end  the 
following  questions  of  life  are  pertinent  to  ask:  "  Is  he  gentle,  kind,  and 
charitable?  Is  he -candid,  simple,  and  without  guile?  Is  he  sincere,  pure 
and  noble?  Is  he  genial,  just,  and  generous?  Has  he  true,  moral  self- 
reliance,  self-respect,  self-control,  self -direction?  Does  he  recognize  the 
rights  of  others,  both  public  and  private,  in  nature? 
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DISCUSSION.— WHA.T   WILL   MORE   THOUGHT    AND   JUDGMENT   DO    FOR 

PUPILS  IN  THE  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  GRADES? 

PROF.   0.   0.    HOYT,   STATE   NORMAL  COLLEGE. 

Education  is  a  maturing  process.  There  are  certain  fundamental 
principles  and  conditions  that  differentiate  this  process  and  determine  its 
character.  These  are  manifested  in  the  natural  adaptability  of  stimulus 
when  applied  to  sensory  areas,  converting  instincts  and  already  acquired 
forces  into  new  realities  of  personal  experience.  This  is  shown  by 
deliberate  actions  and  by  the  control  of  the  motor  tracts  of  the  physical 
organism.    It  may  be  called  conduct. 

By  the  application  of  a  reaction  agent  to  any  sense  organ  connected 
with  a  brain  center,  there  is  brought  about,  reflexively  at  first  perhaps,  the 
initial  of  mental  processes  that  are  manifested  by  spontaneous  activities 
in  obedience  to  law.  Proper  studies  serve  as  reaction  stimuli,  while  the 
resultants  may  be  all  or  any  of  the  various  modes  of  expression.  In  this 
way  physical  and  psychic  maturity  become  impossible.  Mental  growth 
means  physical  change.  The  two  are  independent,  and  thought,  when 
becoming  the  product  of  the  new  processes,  leads  to  expressive  acts  and 
new  emotional  states;  but  the  nature  of  these  new  resultants  depends 
primarily  upon  the  character  of  the  exciting  stimulus  itself,  and  second- 
arily upon  the  kind  of  center  acted  upon. 

If  more  thought  will  result  in  more  action,  the  act  will  be  found  to 
be  good  or  bad  as  the  products  of  the  thought  processes  were  good  or  bad; 
or,  apart  from  the  ethical  aspect  of  the  question,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  facility  with  which  these  thought  processes  are  carried  forward,  as 
well  as  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  resulting  responses  in  expression, 
will  depend  not  entirely  upon  the  kind  of  subject  matter  that  is  brought 
into  consciousness,  not  so  much  upon  the  new  experiences  or  upon  the 
methods  employed  in  their  presentation,  but  they  will  be  materially 
modified  by  both  the  natural  and  acquired  physical  and  mental  organism 
of  the  child  as  well  as  his  social  environment.  We  are  led  to  inquire 
if  this  study  should  not  be  the  first  step  in  the  problem  before  us.  Child 
study,  it  is  true,  has  done  much;  but  many  fields  for  investigation  are  as 
yet  unexplored  and  many  questions  remain  unsettled. 

By  his  movements  every  child  shows  the  possession  of  instincts  and 
acquired  notions.  These  activities,  or  movements,  at  first  are  doubtless 
purely  reflexive,  but  ultimately  merge  into  a  more  distinctively  deliberate 
type,  having  a  tendency  finally  to  merge  again  into  the  refiex.  At  first 
there  is  evidence  of  a  lack  of  organism — the  action  taking  place  in  accord- 
ance with  physical  law;  but  through  the  systematic  application  of  ex- 
ternal forces,  these  psychic  agencies  become  organized  and  result  in 
definite  and  deliberate  movements.  This,  it  may  be  inferred,  is  all 
brought  about  through  the  acquisition  of  new  experiences  and  ideas  by 
thinking,  and  in  the  working  out  of  these  experiences  and  ideas  by 
action — thus  completing  the  first  series  of  a  new  process. 

Each  step  in  a  teaching  series  has  an  aim,  immediate  or  remote.  Over 
and  beyond  all,  of  course,  lies  the  supreme  aim  of  education;  but  this  bit 
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of  teaching  to-day  may  have  in  hand  that  which  is  related  to  something 
tending  to  regulate  the  more  simple  experiences  of  human  life  and 
society.  The  subject  matter  selected  from  some  one  of  the  broad  fields 
of  human  knowledge  stands  as  a  type,  and  now  in  the  life  of  the  soul 
becomes  a  part  of  consciousness.  As  soon  as  this  new  knowledge  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  experiences  of  the  child  and,  assisted  by  the  old,  this 
new  series  of  concepts  being  brought  about  the  plane  of  consciousness, 
there  arises  a  mental  struggle  seeking  to  free  the  new  concept  from  the 
bondage  of  past  and  stubborn  ideas  which  tend  to  hold  it  under  arrest. 
Our  own  experiences  teach  us  that  there  is  at  once  a  feeling  of  unrest; 
but  desire,  which  is  induced  by  the  new  concept  being  brought  under 
the  influence  of  impulse,  seeks  to  bring  about  another  state,  or  con- 
dition, of  mind.  Along  with  this  comes  a  tendency  to  act,  it  may  be  or  it 
may  not  be  in  the  direction  of  proper  conduct.  While  a  perfect  and 
logical  series  of  concepts  may  have  been  establfshed  and  may  stand  out 
clearly  in  consciousness,  there  is  yet  no  revealed  activity.  While  the 
mind  may  form  general  notions,  may  be  led  to  discover  relations,  to  com- 
pare, to  abstract,  form  judgments  and  formulate  conclusions — unless 
there  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  acquired  desire  a  belief  in  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  achievement  of  an  end,  no  activity  revealing  a  will  can  ever 
occur;  but  when  belief  in  power  becomes  a  potential  factor  through  self- 
consciousness,  then  the  character  of  the  new  idea  reveals  itself  and  the 
child  shows  by  his  conduct  how  well  he  was  taught  and  how  far  the  end 
of  education  was  removed  from  the  aim  of  this  particular  teaching  to 
this  particular  individual. 

An  appropriate  application  of  soihe  of  the  foregoing  principles,  it 
might  be  inferred,  would  simplify  some  of  the  already  too  complex  teach- 
ing processes  and  method  and,  at  the  same  time,  devolve  upon  the  teacher 
new  and  different  functions.  It  is  finally  agreed  that  the  selection  of  the 
proper  material  or  subjects  of  instruction  is  a  matter  of  no  inconsiderable 
importance,  inasmuch  as  upon  this  depends  the  nature  of  the  product  of 
the  mental  action.  The  preparation  of  the  mind  for  the  reception  of  this 
material  to  be  presented  is,  however,  of  no  less  importance,  as  upon  this 
depends  the  quality  of  the  thought  process.  The  bringing  of  matter  into 
contact  with  mind — through  sense,  nerve,  and  brain  agencies,  in  the 
right  way,  at  the  right  time,  and  under  right  conditions,  is  the  central 
core  of  all  good  teaching.  Upon  this  act  may  depend  much  of  the  begin- 
nings of  thinking  processes,  but  good  teaching  does  not  end  here.  If  we 
are  to  see  results  of  more  thought,  we  must  complete  the  series.  Up  to 
this  point  in  mind  growth,  the  thought-process  is  stimulated  and  the  work 
has  been  more  distinctly  that  of  the  teacher.  There  must  now  be  brought 
about  a  mental  freedom.  The  new  concept  gained  by  the  foregoing  act, 
needs  to  be  liberated  from  the  bondage  of  previously  acquired  notions, 
and  there  needs  to  be  established  a  mental  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  the 
proper  association  through  apperception.  Abstract  notions  need  to  be 
freed  from  concrete  materials  which,  up  to  this  point  in  the  series,  have 
stood  as  types,  but  must  now  pass  into  the  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
action  or  nerve  movement.  This  results  in  a  manifestation  of  thought  in 
expressive  acts  which  in  their  character  will  depend  upon, — (1)  the  child 
himself;  (2)  the  kind  of  content  studies  employed;  (3)  the  amount  and 
kind  of  thinking;  (4)  the  way  in  which  the  child  has  converted  these 
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stimulating  re-agents  into  new  realities  and  experiences;  (5)  by  the 
manifestation  of  self  control — his  actions. 

We  may  be  led  to  inquire  in  connection  with  this  discussion,  if  history 
and  science  may  not  be  successfully  employed  as  the  content-studies  or 
the  stimulating  re-agent,  and  be  made  absolutely  indispensable.  In  this 
way  would  a  more  many-sided  interest  be  cultivated;  and  through  them 
would  not  teachers,  through  a  better  and  more  scientific  understanding 
of  culture  epochs,  grow  into  a  more  intelligent  and  intimate  understand- 
ing of  the  child?  One  is  also  led  to  ask  if  the  magnificent  spirit  of  the 
kindergarten  may  not  be  carried  along  until  it  permeates  not  only  the 
primary  and  grammar  grades,  but  finds  its  way  into  high-schools  and 
college  classes  as  well,  thus  producing  a  relaxation  from  the  too  often 
unnecessary  and  superficially  severe  strain  of  so-called  school  discipline 
and  bringing  about  a  spontaneity  of  action  under  the  impulse  of  vigorous 
thought?  More  and  better  thought  will  give  to  the  individual  more  and 
better  movements,  as  will  be  shown  in  his  conduct. 

When  the  child  enters  upon  lifers  struggle,  he  possesses  vast  jwtential- 
ities  of  inheritance  and  instinct;  but  in  the  process  of  his  education,  by 
the  formation  of  habits  and  in  the  many  acts  of  organization,  he  comes 
at  last  to  a  relative  maturity  of  powers.  The  sum  of  these  acts  results 
in  the  individual's  effecting  a  new  organism  and  a  new  environment. 
Herein  lies  the  true  test  of  teaching.  It  is  not  for  to-day,  but  for  to- 
morrow that  we  teach.  If  our  boys  and  girls,  as  men  and  women, 
so  act  that,  regardless  of  conditions  at  the  beginning,  they 
so  change  them  (by  means  of  their  acquired  power)  that  they 
act  their  noblest,  act  their  best — teaching  has  not  been  in  vain,  bet- 
ter thinking  has  not  been  a  dangerous  experiment;  but  for  them^  at  least,, 
the  true  end  of  education  has  been  attained. 


WHAT     MAY     BE    EXPECTED    FROM    MORE     SCHOLARLY    PRIMARY 

TEACHERS. 

BELLE  WALDO,   LANSING   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

At  the  World's  Congress  of  Education  the  subject  "  Should  an  antece- 
dent  liberal  education  is  required  of  students  in  law,  medicine,  and  the- 
ology?" was  discussed  by  Professor  Woodrow  Wilson  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. He  discusses  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the  student  and 
also  from  the  standpoint  of  the  community.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
latter  he  urges  that,  if  the  community  be  wise,  it  will  be  inclined  to  de- 
mand that  the  physician  be  something  more  than  an  empiric;  will  wish 
him  to  be  able  to  make  sure  research  of  his  own  into  the  origin  and  de- 
termining conditions  of  disease;  will  wish  to  find  in  its  preacher  some- 
thing larger  and  more  generous  in  temper  than  dogmatism,  and  will  look 
for  something  better  than  practical  shrewdness  in  its  lawyer. 

He  says  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  physician  to  understand  the  physi- 
cal life  of  man  without  understanding  the  physical  life  of  the  universe 
and  how  broad  a  field  that  covers;  and,  as  the  mental  largely  governs  the 
physical  life,  the  physician  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  mind 
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loses  trace  of  the  origin  of  many  diseases.  The  preacher  must  know 
philosophy,  politics,  economy,  and — most  of  all — mankind.  The  lawyer 
to  be  successful  must  not  only  be  technically  trained,  but  must  be  famil- 
iar with  history,  political  science,  and  economics. 

If  this  be  true,  what  should  the  commimity  demand  from  the  teacher 
to  whom  are  intrusted  interests  of  far  greater  import  than  to  either  phy- 
sician or  lawyer,  and  whose  influence,  because  of  closer  contact,  is  much 
stronger  than  that  of  the  clergy?  Shall  it  not  demand  at  least  a  technical 
training  which  makes  teachers  confident  and  assured  in  the  subjects  they 
have  to  teach,  a  culture  training  that  makes  them  dignified  and  self- 
assured  with  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact,  and  a  heart-training 
that  can  hear  through  all  the  jarrings  discords  and  discouragements  the 
still,  soft  voice  which  whispers  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

Perhaps  there  is  somewhat  less  need  of  such  a  discussion  as  this  than 
in  years  psust.  Our  profession,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  is  progressing.  Teach- 
ers are  reaching  out  for  higher  and  nobler  things,  are  growing  and  broad- 
ening. They  are  not  letting  the  four  walls  of  some  school  room  shut  them 
in  and  crush  out  their  existence  as  far  as  the  world  is  concerned,  but  are 
bringing  into  their  nature,  the  refining  and  beautifying  influence  of  work, 
the  widening  influence  of  art  and  literature,  and,  I  think  more  than  ever 
before,  the  tolerant,  unselfish  influence  of  a  spirit  taught  by  the  most 
gentle  teacher  the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  recent  investigation  into  child  nature,  with  all  its  wonderful  dis- 
coveries and  glad  surprises,  has  changed  our  work  from  cramming  facts 
to  building  character,  to  the  gradual  development  of  the  faculties  of 
mind  and  heart  so  that,  when  the  facts  are  presented,  the  mind  is  not 
only  ready  to  receive  them,  but  the  personality  is  ready  to  grasp  and 
make  use  of  them.  To  such  work  shall  we  not  bring  a  most  thorough 
preparation,  not  only  along  lines  of  routine  work,  but  along  broader, 
higher  lines?  Shall  we  not  be  able  not  only  to  instruct  well  in  the 
ordinary  school  branches,  but  also  to  give  the  little  souls  a  glimpse  into 
a  life  of  culture  to  which  they  may  attain;  and  shall  we  not  also  be  able 
to  give  them  a  glimpse  into  things  divine? 

All  educators  of  prominence  lay  much  stress  upon  the  importance  of 
the  child's  first  instruction,  some  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  no  subse- 
quent care  can  make  amends  for  a  wrong  beginning,  claiming  that  the 
formation  of  character  depends  upon  this  first  work  being  well  and 
wisely  done;  and  I  would  include  in  this  not  only  the  first  grade,  but  also 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth;  the  fourth  being  in  my  estimation  a  grade 
that  requires  the  very  best  of  instruction  and  the  firmest  and  most  sym- 
pathetic handling.  Let  the  aim  in  all  these  grades  be  the  complete 
development  of  a  sound  childhood,  toward  a  perfect  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. 

As  a  general  thing  I  think  teachers  are  well  prepared  technically,  that 
is,  for  the  work  in  hand.  Nearly  all  have  been  educated  in  high  schools 
and  training  schools,  and  often  in  colleges.  They  can  grasp  the  subjects 
broadly.  They  can  see  that  their  work  is  foundation  building — that  upon 
its  being  well  and  thoroughly  laid  depends  the  stability  and  utility  of  the 
superstructure. 

Without  this  -technical  preparation  I  fear  that  the  work  may  at  times 
be  indefinite  and  haphazard.    That  the  primary  grades  are  but  the  be- 
32 
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ginning  of  a  natural  sequence  of  subjects  that  continue  throughout  the 
entire  course  and  even  throughout  the  whole  growing  life,  should  be 
understood  and  applied  by  the  primary  teacher.  In  order  to  d<i  this  a 
knowledge  of  the  higher  branches  of  the  subjects  she  has  to  teach  would 
aid  her  to  put  a  proper  emphasis  upon  essentials  in  the  different  subjects, 
and  to  reject  non-essentials  which  have  no  bearing  upon  the  subject  in 
its  more  advanced  phases.  Thus  a  great  saving  of  time  would  be  made, 
which  a  teacher  who  is  filled  with  the  enthusiasm  coming  from  a  wide 
and  definite  knowledge  of  her  subjects  would  have  no  trouble  in  using 
to  the  advantage  of  herself  as  well  as  her  pupils.  Tliis  recognition  of 
unity  and  continuity  of  growth  in  the  child's  education  w^ould  place  the 
work  upon  a  scientific  basis  that  would  save  us  from  the  criticism, 
which  I  sometimes  fear  is  just,  that  much  of  the  work  is  done  at  random 
and  results  in  an  indefinite  and  vague  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
child. 

A  wise  business  man  has  said,  ^^  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  single  kind  of 
employment  where  the  educated  have  not  the  advantage  over  the  unedu- 
cated, the  cultured  over  the  uncultured,  the  skilled  over  the  unskilled, 
the  artist  over  the  artisan.  We  see  it  in  the  home  from  the  mistress  to 
the  kitchen;  in  the  schools  from  the  superintendent  to  the  janitor;  in 
business  from  the  general  manager  to  the  messenger  boy,  and  so  on  down 
to  the  commonest  pursuits  of  life."  In  the  schools  the  tact  and  adapta- 
tion must  be  there;  the  hearty  sympathy  and  love  for  childhood  is  in- 
dispensable; the  recognition  of  the  dignity  and  nobleness  of  the  work 
is  necessary;  but  if,  with  all  this,  there  is  a  broad  education  and  deep 
culture,  the  school  must  be  ideal. 

I  am  often  surprised  at  the  willingness  with  which  primary  teachers 
take  up  the  new  subjects  introduced  into  our  curriculum,  of  which  they 
Have  no  real  or  definite  knowledge.  The  myth,  for  instance,  had  better  bt? 
left  untouched,  unless  there  is  the  ability  from  an  extended  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  its  bearings  upon  the  growth  of  literature  and  art  and 
the  development  of  man,  to  make  a  wise  choice.  To  give  a  myth  just 
because  it  is  a  myth,  without  a  definite  purpose  in  view  or  without  under- 
standing what  effect  you  wish  it  to  have  upon  the  child's  character-de- 
velopment, is  as  apt  perhaps  to  do  harm  as  good. 

The  teachers  themselves  are  not  the  only  ones  at  fault  for  this  state  of 
things.  The  educators  who  introduce  these  subjects  are  so  enthusiastic 
over  them  and  in  such  haste  to  have  them  introduced,  that  they  urge  the 
teachers  to  teach  rather  than  to  prepare  to  teach.  Many  will  bear  me  out 
in  saying  that  they  have  been  told  over  and  over  again  that  they  can 
teach  drawing,  music,  science,  or  what-not,  the  fact  of  whether  they  know 
anything  about  them  or  not,  not  being  emphasized.  "  Just  go  at  it  and 
teach  it;"  and  we  have  gone  at  it  and  the  many  dismal  failures  "  uttered 
or  unexpressed"  testify  that  it  has  been  "at  it"  and  not  into  it.  Go 
into  the  subject  and  then  at  it,  would  be  a  wiser  course  to  urge. 

One  educator  writes  that  there  is  a  wealth  of  method  and  device  m 
our  schools,  but  a  superficial  knowledge  and  lack  of  culture  back  of  it 
which  has  led  to  a  deplorable  poverty  of  instruction.  He  suggests  that 
much  of  the  time  spent  upon  originating  device  and  method,  if  spent 
upon  freshening  up  and  strengthening  the  teacher's  own  knowledge, 
would  give  such  an  enthusiasm  to  the  presentation  that  the  method 
would  take  care  of  itself. 
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This  is  especially  true,  I  think,  in  the  subject  of  science  or  nature  study. 
The  teachers  are  seeking  for  different  methods  of  presenting  it  with  a 
knowlede  so  vague  as  to  remind  us  of  what  Lyman  Abbott  once  said, 
^^  Many  persons  know  anything  only  pretty  nearly  almost."  While  I 
would  not  burden  the  child  with  a  load  of  scientific  facts  for  which  he  is 
in  no  way  prepared,  I  claim  that  a  scientific  training  places  the  teacher 
in  a  position  to  choose,  from  the  vast  realm  of  nature,  material  for  suit- 
able study,  and  gives  a  definiteness  of  instruction  not  gained  in  any 
other  way.  Observation  and  experiment  are  most  important,  perhaps; 
but  even  they  must  be  guided  by  a  knowledge  of  what  to  observe  and 
what  to  experiment  upon,  in  order  to  subserve  the  best  development  of 
the  pupils. 

Meteorological  observation,  if  carried  on  systematically,  is  laying  a 
foundation  for  a  clear  conception  of  physical  geography  in  its  relation  to 
climate;  and  observation  of  the  sun  in  its  changing  relation  to  the  earth, 
the  rising  and  setting,  length  of  shadows  at  noon,  phases  of  moon,  po- 
sition of  stars,  etc.,  while  a  most  fascinating  and  delightful  pastime, 
prepares  the  child  for  an  understanding  of  mathematical  geography  that 
will  be  invaluable.  At  the  same  time,  if  wisely  directed,  his  eyes  are 
not  only  opened  to  see  beauty  in  the  extraordinary,  but  "every-day 
weather  "  will  have  a  charm  and  variety  that  will  make  every  day  a  joy 
and  blessing.  If  we  could  only  train  our  children  to  see  nature  rather 
than  self, — 

• 

"  Whatever  we  see, 
Whatever  we  feel,  by  agency  direct 
Or  indirect,  shall  tend  to  feed  and  nurse 
Our  faculties,  shall  fix  in  calmer  seats 
Of  moral  strength  and  raise  to  loftier  heights 
Of  love  divine,  our  intellectual  soul." 

Drawing,  I  think,  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  subjects  to  which 
the  teacher  might  bring  a  more  thorough  and  definite  knowledge.  It  has, 
like  all  these  subjects,  a  practical  and  an  esthetic  side;  but  I  only  wish 
to  speak  of  it  from  the  practical  side — the  side  from  which  it  is  less  often 
viewed  by  the  teacher.  A  trailed  eye  and  a  trained  hand  certainly  -form 
a  very  important  part  in  the  practical  equipment  of  every  person.  That 
a  knowledge  of  drawing  is  a  help  to  nearly  every  pursuit  in  life  need 
not  be  argued;  it  is  acknowledged  by  all.  That  there  can  be  no  advance- 
ment made  in  drawing,  unless  under  guidance,  is  also  certain.  Just  here 
I  looked  up  the  definition  of  two  words,  "  teaching  "  and  "  drawing  "  (just 
the  everyday  dictionary  definition),  and  found  this, — that  teaching  is 
imparting  knowledge  and  that  drawing  is  representing  objects  as  they 
appear,  by  lines.  Now,  with  only  this  common-sense  view  of  the  subject, 
what  shall  we  do  about  teaching  drawing?  If  we  impart  knowledge,  we 
must  certainly  have  some  to  impart.  If  we  represent  objects  as  they  ap- 
pear, a  knowledge  of  perspective,  the  converging  and  diverging  of  lines 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Not  that  a  child  should  be  taught  perspective 
until  he  sees,  but  the  teacher  in  order  to  correct,  criticise,  and  direct, 
should  understand  that  there  are  rules  and  principles  in  this  subject  as 
well  as  others.  If  our  training  had  been  more  systematic,  we  should  not 
look  for  results  in  the  way  of  pretty  pictures  from  primary  pupils,  but 
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should  rather  exult  when  some  proof  is  given,  however  crude  the  repre- 
sentation, that  the  pupil  is  beginning  to  see. 

The  time,  it  seems  to  me,  is  past  when  a  superficial  knowledge  of  any 
subject  should  be  considered  sufficient,  in  order  to  present  it  in  primary- 
schools.  There  would  be  less  cry  of  "  fad,  fad  "  to-day,  if  these  subjects 
were  taught  from  a  thoroughly  well-grounded  knowledge,  which,  as  I 
said  before,  rejects  non-essentials  and  thoroughly  and  comprehensively 
presents  essentials. 

The  teacher  owes  to  herself  a  culture  which  gives  a  reserve  power  to 
meet  the  disadvantage  of  the  position  she  must  necessarily  take  to  enter 
into  sympathy  with  the  child's  unformed  ideas  and  undeveloped  charac- 
ter, and  the  necessity  of  keeping  her  thoughts  continually  upon  the  idea 
of  bringing  down  and  simplifying  everything  for  the  child's  comprehen- 
sion. 

A  comprehensive  reading  of  the  best  in  literature,  a  study  of  music 
and  art  from  the  esthetic  side,  and  a  judicious  recognition  of  a  social 
life,  will  help  to  counteract  this  tendency  and  make  better  teachers;  for^ 
with  the  atmosphere  that  comes  from  contact  with  these  things  about 
you,  your  influence  will  necessarily  be  broadened.  The  child  in  your 
schawl  who  has  not  daily  brought  before  him  something  from  a  wide 
horizon  and  a  broad  outlook  suffers  wrong.  Give  him  glimpses  of  the 
beautiful  inheritance  to  which  he  is  coming;  make  him  want  to  know  by 
these  glimpses;  make  him  understand  that  the  w^ork  he  is  doing  every 
day  is  but  unlocking  the  door  into  such  a  rich  store  house  that  his  enthu- 
siasm is  aroused — and  there  will  be  fewer  discouragements  and  failures 
to  acquire  liberal  educations.  Such  w^ork  can  not  be  done  by  a  superfi- 
cially educated  or  uncultured  teacher;  it  is  impossible  to  lift  higher  than 
you  can  reach. 

Without  this  culture  the  whole  world  is  apt  to  become  a  school  room 
with  its  inhabitants  looked  upon  as  pupils  whom  we  must  criticise  and 
reform,  without  the  power  to  do  so;  this  is  apt  to  cause  disagreeable  feel- 
ings on  both  sides.  A  bright,  but  careworn,  teacher  once  said  to  me^ 
"  When  1  get  to  heaven  I  suppose  I  shall  be  warning  the  angels  that  their 
crowns  are  not  on  straight,  their  wings  not  properly  adjusted,  or  that 
their  harps  are  out  of  tune."  We  must  get  out  of  this  atmosphere  into 
a  more  raritied  air,  must  gain  for  our  own  sakes  a  self-poise  and  self- 
assurance  w^hich  will  give  dignity  not  only  to  our  personality,  but  to  our 
work.  Everything  that  makes  you  a  better  person,  makes  you  a  better 
teacher;  and  everything  that  gives  dignity  and  self-poise  to  your  charac- 
ter, has  a  corresponding  effect  upon  your  work  in  the  school  room. 

And,  after  all  is  said,  **  The  greatest  of  these  is  love."  A  love  that 
recognizes  that  every  soul  is  born  of  God,  recognizes  it  even  in  the  child 
who  comes  to  you  with  tendencies  toward  evil  so  strongly  marked  as  to 
be  almost,  if  not  quite,  traits  of  character.  It  is  a  sad,  but  indisputable 
fact,  that  such  children  come  to  us,  even  in  the  first  grade.  It  needs  a 
head  and  body  trained,  but  most  of  all  a  heart  trained  to  love  and  sym- 
pathy. They  are  the  only  keys  to  unlock  the  heart  and  turn  the  soul  to 
righteousness;  they  are  the  only  means  by  which  we  are  able  to  judge  of 
the  motives  that  govern  children,  without  which  we  work  in  darkness  and 
without  the  first  principle  of  an  understanding  of  child-nature. 

Study  the  children  by  the  light  that  comes  from  this  heart-training. 
Bear  them  in  your  heart  and  on  your  souls,  because  of  the  great  possibil- 
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ities  for  good  or  evil  that  lie  before  their  little  untried  feet.  Look  down 
into  their  eyes  and  hearts  with  an  understanding  that  comes  from  a 
close  contact  with  the  teaching  of  the  loving  Nazarene.  Their  lives  will 
respond;  and  though  discouragements  and  difficulties  are  sure  to  come, 
remember  that  development  in  its  truer  sense  is  always  slow,  and  that 
not  to  our  eyes,  perhaps,  may  appear  the  flower  or  fruit  of  the  seeds  we 
are  daily  sowing,  but  that  somewhere  and  sometime  every  one  will  blos- 
som and  bear  fruit. 

"  In  that  old  garden  of  the  yesterday 
The  seeds  were  sown  that  just  now  stirred  and  woke 
And  sprang  into  the  growing,  fresh  to-day; 
And  at  its  birth  there  was  a  voice  that  spoke 
In  this  wise:    "  Guard  the  plant  with  tender  care, 
Aid  its  young  strength  to  rise  from  out  the  mold, 
That  from  its  calyx,  stainless,  pure,  and  fair, 
The  blossoms  of  to-morrow  may  unfold." 


DISCUSSION.— WHAT     MAY    BE     EXPECTED     FROM     MORE     SCHOLARLY 

PRIMARY  TEACHERS? 

FLORA  WALLACE,   DETHOIT   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  subject  we  have  under  consideration  implies  that  there  may  be 
Bome  distinction  among  our  primary  teachers  as  to  their  preparation 
for  work  and  habits  of  thought.  Possibly  the  idea  of  "more  scholarly 
teachers"  carries  with  it  an  intimation,  that  either  some  teachers  do 
not  possess  the  necessary  attainments,  or  that  they  have  coasted  to  be 
students  of  the  profession  which  they  represent. 

With  the  teacher  scholarship  stands,  to  a  very  great  extent,  for  the 
power  which  the  individual  has  in  and  of  herself.  It  is  a  means,  not  an 
end.  Fortunate  indeed  is  she  who  has  availed  herself  of  such  means 
with  a  true  conception  of  the  end  sought. 

However,  the  scholai-ly  attributes  are  not  confined  to  any  one  cur- 
riculum of  study.  She  who  is  continually  reaching  out  after  the  why 
and  how,  possesses  elements  of  strength  which  no  cause  of  study  can 
supply.  We  must  look  below  the  sui'face  to  find  the  real  meaning  of 
things.  The  wise  philosopher  and  great  schoolmaster  Plato  said,  "Give 
me  the  desire  after  knowledge,  rather  than  the  gift  of  knowledge." 

In  these  days  of  intellectual  suj»remacy,  we  do  not  nei»d  to  assert  the 
advantages  of  thorough  scholarship,  nor  the  added  force  and  impetus 
to  be  gotten  from  it.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  from  a  technical  stand- 
point, that  the  broader  the  preparation,  the  more  efficient  will  be  the 
service.    A  las  I  that  it  should  ever  be  otherwise. 

A  liberal  training  before  one  enters  upon  the  duties  of  a  teacher, 
ought  to  enable  her  to  master  the  situation  in  which  she  may  be  placed, 
with  less  wear  of  the  body  and  consequently  greater  freedom  of  mind. 

Harmonious  development  includes  the  physical,  as  well  as  the  men- 
tal and  moral  natures,  and  how  often  we  feel  that  "the  house  we  live 
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in"  18  hardly  adequate  to  the  demands  made  upon  it, — possibly  be/^ause- 
of  over-taxed  nerves,  the  indirect  result  of  unsatisfied  ambitions  in  early 
life. 

We  may  not  have  reached  the  summit  of  our  ambitions  in  point  of 
academic  training,  yet  there  lie  open  before  us  innumerable  opportuni- 
ties. Often  it  is  simply  a  lack  of  will  power  which  prevents  us  from' 
being  scholarly.  One  can  do  much  for  herself.  In  fact,  it  is  only  by 
individual,  persistent  effort,  that  genuine  scholarship  is  ever  attained 
under  any  circumstances.  One  thing  is  absolutely  essential,  and  that 
is  that  we  be  in  the  attitude  of  learners,  no  matter  what  we  may  have 
already  acquired. 

As  to  general  culture,  we  all  need  much  in  reserve.  It  is  not  enough 
that  we  pursue  lines  of  thought  and  study  intimately  related  to  our 
work.  We  excuse  ourselves  for  neglecting  those  things  which  tend 
to  cultive  and  refine,  and  plead  "lack  of  time"  or  "enough  work  as  it 
is;"  but  sooner  or  later  we  find  it  is  a  misconception  of  what  is  really 
essential  to  our  highest  usefulness  as  teachers. 

We  are  to  grow,  not  for  selfish  purposes,  but  for  what  we  may  become 
to  others.  This  truth  was  plainly  taught  by  the  greatest  teacher  the 
world  lias  ever  known.  Tlie  principle  applies  not  only  in  the  spiritual 
realna,  but  in  the  realm  of  nature,  and  also  in  the  little  professional 
world  which  we  teachers  build  around  ourselves.  It  is  only  by  use  that 
the  intellectual  faculties  are  strenghtened. 

Possibly  one  of  the  greatest  means  of  culture  is  reading.  Books  of 
biography,  history,  and  travel,  give  us  more  information  than  those 
of  any  other  kind.  With  what  renewed  energy  we  return  to  our  work 
after  an  imaginary  trip  through  foreign  lands  or  after  personal  contact 
with  those  to  whom  descriptions  are  a  reality.  We  feel  that  our  ho- 
rizon has  been  broadened  and  our  ambitions  strengthened.  It  is  not  how 
many  books  we  read,  but  what  we  read  and  how  well  we  read  them. 
If  one  has  the  opportunity  of  self-improvement,  is  he  not  under  obliga- 
tions to  use  it?  Our  social  environment  may  be  a  potent  factor  in  cul- 
ture training,  providing  one  determines  wisely  as  to  what  is  culture  as 
related  to  social  life. 

But  perhaps  some  one  may  be  saying,  "What  has  all  this  to  do  with  our 
subject?  I  do  not  see  that  the  question  has  been  answered."  Person- 
ally speaking,  1  can  remember  listening  to  papers  at  the  State  Teachers* 
Association  in  former  years  and  feeling  unsatisfied,  because  the  writers 
did  not  go  into  detail  and  tell  us  just  what  and  how  much  we  were 
to  do  of  everything,  as  though  we  were  all  made  according  to  one  com- 
mon mould.  In  our  short-sightedness  we  sometimes  desire  the  very 
things  which  would  deprive  us  of  our  individuality,  and  lessen  our  use- 
fulness. 

If  we  are  able  to  grasp  the  underlying  principles  in  our  individual 
spheres  as  teachers,  results  must  follow.  Perhaps  not  always  according 
to  the  most  approved  methods,  but  the  results  are  a  test  of  what  has^ 
really  been  accomplished. 

Primary  teaching  need  not  keep  a  live,  enthusiastic  teacher  within  a 
ran^e  of  thought  which  has  for  its  boundaries  the  prescribed  course  of 
study.  If  it  does,  it  is  her  own  fault.  Yet  we  must  admit  that  the 
tendency  is  often  toward  self-satisfaction  rather  than  a  spirit  of  progres- 
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sion.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  we  need  something  which  shall  stim- 
ulate thought  and  keep  us  in  touch  with  the  great  world  about  us.  It 
is  so  easy  to  build  a  wall  about  ourselves  and  our  work,  that  we  need 
to  counteract  such  inclinations  by  cultivating  a  taste  for  those  things 
which  give  us  higher  ideals,  nobler  purposes,  and  more  definite  ideas 
of  what  we  are  really  trying  to  accomplish. 

We  may  expect  one  possessing  the  true  spirit  of  self-culture  to  be 
able  to  enthuse  her  pupils  with  this  spirit  in  no  small  degree.  Our  pupils 
may  not  know  the  meaning  of  '^culture,''  but  nevertheless  they  catch 
the  inspiration  from  one  who  does  know.  Children  are  quick  to  discern 
the  real,  and  to  detect  any  superficial  notions  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
If  we  would  cultivate  these  ambitions  in  others,  they  must  be  a  part 
of  our  own  natures.  With  some  these  qualities  seem  to  be  inherent, 
while  others  find  themselves  without  the  natural  impetus  necessary 
for  self-improvement. 

Aside  from  the  technical  and  general  culture-training  which  can  not 
be  over-estimated,  it  is  also  true  that  one  who  teaches  with  heart  as  well 
brain,  has  resources  which  ai-e  never  failing.  If  one  is  able  by  personal 
influence  and  sympathy  to  get  into  close  contact  with  the  child's  nature^ 
she  has  a  good  foundation  upon  which  to  build.  In  these  days  of  intel- 
lectual achievements,  this  phase  of  teaching  seems  to  be  often  cast  into 
the  back-ground.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  result  of  training  along 
other  lines,  yet  we  realize  that  upon  this  phase  of  our  work  much 
depends. 

The  teacher  who  can  feel  that  she  has  the  sympathy  of  her  pupils, 
and  who  is  able  to  enter  the  work  from  other  than  mercenary  motives,, 
furnishes  them  with  a  personal  ideal. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  may  be  expected  from  more  schol- 
arly primary  teachers,"  we  can  safely  say  that  she  who  possesses  the 
scholarly  character  mentioned,  vnU  do  far  more  for  her  pupils  in  hold- 
ing attention,  stimulating  thought,  and  cultivating  a  "desire  for  knowl- 
edge." 

When  once  a  child  becomes  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  spirit  of 
advancement  and  a  love  for  his  work,  he  has  within  him  the  power  of 
acquiring  for  himself.  It  is  the  element  of  power,  or  ability  to  do,  which 
is  all-important  in  teacher  or  pupil. 


THK  RELATION  BETWEEN  TEACHER  AND  PARENT 
8UPT.   H.   T.   BLODGETT,  LUDINOTON. 

To  answer  that  teacher  and  pupil  should  be  mutually  supplementary,, 
each  in  his  province  doing  for  the  child  what  he  can  do  better  than 
the  other  or  what  the  other  cannot  do  at  all,  and  that  both  should  labor 
thus  in  perfect  harmony,  is  a  most  delightful  solution — an  easy  answer 
to  the  question  of  relation  between  teacher  and  parent.  It  would  be 
a  sufficient  answer  and  would  conclude  the  whole  matter,  if  conditions 
were  ideal;  with  real  conditions  such  an  answer  is  little  more  than  an 
evasion. 
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Ill  the  evolution  of  the  educated  man  from  the  undeveloped  child  both 
parent  and  teacher  have  a  part  to  play;  but  just  how  this  work  shall 
be  divided,  what  part  shall  be  assigned  to  each,  and  what  are  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  present  time,  are  questions  easy  to  ask,  but  not  easy  to 
answer.  Is  the  province  of  the  school  and  teacher  infringing  more  and 
and  more  upon  the  province  of  the  home  and  parent;  or  is  the  line 
which  separates,  upon  the  one  side  the  duties  of  the  parent  and  upon 
the  other  the  duties  of  the  teacher,  becoming  more  clearly  defined?  It 
will  hardly  be  disputed  that  the  former  situation  is  the  one  toward 
which  we  are  now  tending.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  school  and 
teacher  are  usurping  the  functions  of  home  and  parent,  and  that  to  a 
corresponding  degree  the  home  is  surrendering  its  place  in  the  education 
of  the  child.  With  every  advance  in  education  the  sphere  of  the  teacher 
is  made  more  broad  and  comprehensdve.  It  is  but  the  beginning  of 
the  teacher's  work  to  teach  the  child  to  read  and  write  and  spell.  The 
conception  of  the  teacher's  work  that  stops  here  is  vastly  inadequate 
to  meet  the  current  estimate  of  the  teachers  duty.  There  is  a  duty  to 
the  body,  and  the  body  must  be  skillfully  trained  to  meet  an  active  life. 
Command  of  every  muscle;  a  fine,  erect  form;  easy  and  graceful  action; 
and  a  smooth,  bright,  unwrinkled  face,  so  far  as  possible  by  studied 
and  careful  training  must  be  secured.  By  well  adapted  physical  cul- 
ture tendencies  to  disease  of  various  organs  must  be  arrested;  defective 
senses — hearing,  sight,  smell,  and  feeling — must  have  intelligent  atten- 
tion. Catarrhal  tendencies,  weak  lungs,  soft  bones,  poor  nutrition,  nar- 
row chests — all  must  receive  recognition  and  be  met  with  all  the  helps 
and  correctives  at  the  teacher's  command.  The  morally  halt  and  blind 
must  have  especial  attention.  Vulgarity  and  profanity,  meanness  and 
selfishness  and  deceit,  however  or  wherever  acquired,  here  in  the  school 
room,  under  the  careful  administi'ation  of  the  teacher,  must  disappear, 
to  be  replaced  by  nobleness,  generosity,  and  truthfulness.  While  evil 
is  repressed,  innocence  and  purity  must  be  guarded  from  stain.  The 
school  must  teach  the  ti*aditions  of  our  nation's  rise  and  progress,  and 
children  become  imbued  with  fervent  patriotism.  There  are  not  want- 
ing those  who  would  ask  that  the  child's  religious  education  be  entrusted 
to  the  teacher,  and  the  teacher  be  made  responsible  for  the  implanting 
of  correct  and  permanent  religious  ideas.  To  summarize:  the  school 
and  teacher  must  preserve  every  good,  rebuke  every  evil,  and  make  (cer- 
tainly strive  to  make)  of  every  boy  and  girl  a  good  citizen — the  ideal 
man  or  woman  of  the  ideal  republic — one  complete  in  bodily,  in  mental, 
and  in  spiritual  furnishing. 

That  the  child  should  become  no  less  a  man  or  woman  than  this,  no 
one  would  offer  to  question;  but  who  are  to  be  the  factors  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  work?  Is  it  to  be  the  parent  aided  by  the  teacher, 
with  every  other  good  influence  that  may  be  summoned;  or  is  it  to  be 
the  teacher  supported  more  or  less  effectively,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the 
parent?  I  have  already  indicated  that  to  the  school  and  teacher  is  being 
assigned  more  and  more  the  responsibility  for  the  education  of  the 
child.  If  this  be  true,  it  means  much  when  we  consider  the  breadth 
of  the  term  of  education.  The  usurpation,  by  the  school  and  teacher, 
of  the  functions  of  the  home  and  parent  in  the  education  of  the  child, 
w^hether  by  aggression  of  the  teacher  or  a  willing  surrender  on  the  part 
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of  the  parent,  is  not  an  indication  of  good,  but  rather  of  evil.  It  is  an 
indication  of  evil,  because  of  its  effect  upon  the  parents  themselves.  To 
relieve  the  parent  of  his  duty  is  to  belittle  the  functions  of  the  parent. 
A  sense  of  responsibility  is  invariably  followed  by  an  attempt,  at  least, 
to  meet  it;  and  this  stimulus  every  parent  needs.  There  is  something 
enervating  about  the  removal  or  shifting  of  responsibility.  To  the 
extent  that  the  teacher  assumes  to  do  w^hat  the  home  should  do,  the 
parent  is,  in  a  sense,  robbed.  It  is  questioned  if  the  free  school,  even, 
has  not  contributed  to  a  false  conception  of  the  duty  of  parents.  Sam 
Jones  says:  "I  take  the  postion  against  all  odds  and  comers  that  it's 
no  more  the  business  of  a  state  or  city  to  educate  my  children  than  it's 
the  business  of  the  state  to  feed  and  clothe  them  and  put  them  to  bed 
every  night;  and  when  you  take  the  responsibility  off  of  a  father  to 
educate  and  care  for  his  children,  you  cut  the  grit  from  under  the  whole 
family  and  forever  destroy  the  spirit  of  independent  manhood  which 
animates  everything  above  calves  and  colts,  and  which  furnishes  the 
base  of  all  true  worth.  When  you  undo  individuality  and  destroy  the 
spirit  of  independent  manhood,  then  you  inaugurate  communism  and 
enthrone  anarchy."  The  eccentric  preacher  is  doubtless  radical,  but 
there  is  something  in  what  he  says  to  lead  to  a  second  or  a  third  reading 
of  it.  The  moral  stamina  gained  by  overcoming  difficulties  is  the  birth- 
right of  every  man.  It  is  much  less  what  is  done  for  a  man  that  really 
uplifts  him  than  what,  in  spite  of  obstacles,  he  does  for  himself.  Parents 
need  to  feel  a  deeper  sense  of  accountability  for  their  children  and  their 
preparation  for  life.  Would  it  not  elevate  the  home,  if  the  father  should 
spend  his  evenings  at  the  fireside  with  his  children,  imparting  his  store 
of  useful  knowledge  and  delving  with  them  in  every  new  field  of  prog- 
ress? Such  a  state  of  things  prevailing  as  the  rule,  and  not  the  excep- 
tion, in  the  homes  of  our  land  would  revolutionize  society.  It  would 
solve  a  vast  number  of  our  most  puzzling  social  problems.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  forget  that  we  have  everywhere  splendid  American  homes — 
America's  homes  where,  whether  born  upon  American  soil  or  beyond 
the  Atlantic,  sterling  true-hearted  parents  rule  the  household  and  in  the 
education  of  whose  children  the  teacher  is  but  a  factor,  however  import- 
ant. With  such  parents  and  such  homes  the  question  of  relation  of 
teacher  and  parent  presents  little  for  discussion  beyond  the  teacher's 
inquiry,  ^*How  can  I  best  second  the  efforts  of  the  home  in  behalf  of 
the  children?"  It  is  not  that  the  burden  of  labor  for  the  child  shall 
be  lifted  from  the  teacher — the  teacher  who  would  be  worthy  must  do 
all  that  her  power  and  opportunity  can  accomplish  for  each  and  every 
boy  and  girl  under  her  influence — ^but  that  parents  may  share  in  the 
uplift  which  certainly  comes  from  a  strong  sense  of  accountability  and 
intelligent  effort  for  the  children. 

We  talk  of  industrial  schools.  Do  we  not  know  that  there  is  no  indus- 
irial  school  like  the  home?  The  New  England  forefathers  held  the  indi- 
vidunl  parents  rigidly  responsible,  not  alone  for  the  intellectual  train- 
ing of  their  children,  for  their  moral  and  religious  education,  but  for 
that  industrial  education  which  should  make  them  capable  of  self-sup- 
port and  an  element  of  strength  to  the  community  in  which  they  should 
grow  up.  Then  society,  the  state,  demanded  this  of  the  parent;  today 
the  parent  is  coming  to  expect  these  things  of  the  state.    Then  the  home 
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and  parent  were  the  chief  factors  in  the  education  of  the  child;  now, 
to  a  large,  increasing  degree,  the  child's  education  is  relegated  to  tlie 
teacher  and  the  school,  the  agents  of  the  state.  This  change,  this 
shifting  of  accountability,  has  progressed  so  far  that  the  state,  realizing 
the  danger  to  society  of  the  person  incapable  of  useful  labor,  suggests 
industrial  training;  and  there  appears  .a  very  general  willingness  on 
the  part  of  far  too  many  parents  to  let  out  to  others  this  work,  which 
of  all  others  the  parent  and  the  home  should  and  may  do  for  the  child. 
Public  sentiment,  if  not  some  more  immediate  force,  should  demand 
some  things  of  the  homes.  It  is  very  fine  to  talk  of  industrial  education 
in  the  schools;  but  no  course  in  industrial  education  or  training  ever 
devised,  can  equal  in  value  or  replace  the  every  day  routine  of  home 
duties  regularly  prescribed  by  parents  and  faithfully  carried  out  by' 
children.  The  whole  round  of  house-keeping  duties,  including  bed- 
making,  sweeping,  dusting,  sorting  clothes  for  the  laundry,  making  and 
mending  clothes,  dish-washing,  scrubbing  and  cleaning,  good  bread  mak- 
ing and  every  department  of  cookery,  arrangement  and  care  of  furniture, 
artistic  disposition  of  pictures,  home-making  and  home-keeping  taught 
by  a  good  mother — what  industrial  school  ever  presented  such  a  course? 
No  college  can  ever  do  so  much  for  a  girl  as  her  own  mother  who  faith- 
fullv  and  sweetlv  teaches  her  the  duties  of  the  household,  and  instills 
within  her  a  true  respect  for  such  knowledge  and  ability.  Add  to  this 
the  full  course  of  the  school  and  seminary  to  quicken  to  its  best  her 
intellectual  power;  let  the  heart  be  warm  and  tender  toward  all  crea- 
tures, for  the  sake  of  Him  who  said,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these."  Given  one  of  such  training  and  culture,  and 
we  do  not  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  God  did  ci-eate — woman,  at 
least,  in  his  own  image  and  after  his  own  likeness. 

Tlie  farm  home  with  its  ever-retumiug  daily  round  of  "chores'* — wood 
to  bring,  water  to  carr^',  stock  to  feed,  and  errands  to  do,  has  contrib- 
uted to  uncounted  hosts  of  boys  just  that  part  of  their  education  which 
has  made  them  worth  something  to  the  world.  Such  knowledge  and 
training  must  be  giiined  from  the  home.  The  home  is  the  greatest  insti- 
tution in  our  land.  It  should  be  exalted  by  acknowledging  its  place 
and  by  holding  it  accountable  for  all  it  has  power  to  do.  The  standard 
of  the  home  is  the  standard  of  citizenship.  It  must  then  apptnir  that 
any  cours<»,  or  policy,  which  usurps  the  functions  of  the  home  in  the 
education  and  training  of  children  is  attended  with  danger.  The  people 
have  demonstrated  a  marked  ability  to  rise  to  a  responsibility  placed 
upon  them.  To  remove  in  any  considerable  degree  such  responsibility, 
is  to  remove  to  the  same  extent  the  stimulus  to  exerticm  which  is  the 
vital  spring  to  a  noble  citizenship,  ^yhen  the  community  is  held  respou- 
sihl(»  fiu-  tlic  <*ducation  of  tlie  child,  instead  of  the  parent,  individuality 
and  inde]»endent  manhood  is  destroyed.  Some  one  says,  **Let  the  state 
hold  a  parent  to  a  strict  recognition  of  this  duty — to  provide  for  and 
control  his  childr(»n — and  much  of  the  crime  and  lawlessness  characteris- 
tic of  our  young  people  would  disapi>ear." 

I  do  not  fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that  many  so-called  homes  are 
utterly  unfit  and  incapable  of  performing  their  part  in  the  child's  educa 
lion.   How  often  is  home  influence  squarely  in  opposition  to  the  best  efforts 
of  the  teacher!    Not  long  ago  in  a  home  at  the  table  I  heard  an  oath 
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from  an  eight-year-old  boy.  The  mother  swore  at  the  boy  for  his  swear- 
ing, and  then  the  father  cursed  th^  mother  with  well-rounded  oaths 
for  swearing  at  the  boy  for  swearing.  It  sounds  like  a  story  made  up, 
but  it  is  simply  true  arid  occurred  in  my  presence.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  a  boy  nine  years  old  was  sent  to  me  for  bringing  tobacco  to  school. 
The  boy  said,  "My  father  gave  me  the  tobacco  and  permits  me  to  use 
it."  I  went  with  him  to  his  home.  The  mother  said,  "Yes,  his  father 
taught  him  to  chew  tobacco  before  he  was  five  years  old,  and  furnishes 
him  with  it  regularly."  What  of  the  children  of  these  homes?  And 
what  of  the  homeless  children?  What  of  those  children  who  have  never 
known,  sweet,  true  pai*ental  influence?  It  is  clear  that  where  there 
is  no  one  to  stand  in  the  true  parental  relation,  the  teacher  has  a  greatly 
added  duty.  For  such  children  the  school  and  teacher  must  stand  as 
far  as  possible  for  home  amd  parent.  We  cannot  separate  these  classes 
of  children — the  homed  and  the  homeless — even  though  each  requires  a 
different  work  from  the  teacher.  The  teacher  must  be  adapted  to  sup- 
plement good  home  training  and  to  supply,  as  far  as  possible,  the  lack 
of  it. 

There  is  no  single  movement  of  the  regeneration  of  society  which 
promises  more  than  a  well-considered  movement  for  the  better  bringing 
up  of  children.  The  term  "bringing  up"  is  a  strong  old-fashioned  term 
meaning  just  what  I  want  to  express;  it  comprehends  the  whole  field 
of  education;  it  takes  the  child  at  his  initiation  into  this  practical 
world  and  has  to  do  with  every  phase  of  his  development  until  he  is 
**brought  up"  to  the  place  he  is  to  occupy  in  life.  All  that  is  to  make  him 
what  he  is  to  become,  is  embraced  in  it. 

In  so  many  homes  children  are  not  well  brought  up.  Failures  cannot 
be  assigned  to  any  sj)ecific  class,  nor  do  they  lie  in  any  particular  direc- 
tion. In  many  homes  of  the  closest  poverty  children  are  well  brought 
up,  and  in  homes  of  wealth  and  every  luxury  children  are  so  poorly 
reared  that  they  well  might  envy  the  poverty  of  their  neighbors.  The 
reverse  is  true:  homes  there  are  where  money  and  wisdom  jointly  confer 
their  blessings  in  the  education  of  children,  and  there  are  the  homes 
most  pitiful  where  poverty  can  add  but  little  to  the  curse  of  vice  and 
isrnorance  through  which  children  fall  or  stiniggle  up  at  fearful  odds. 
Many  of  these  children  of  both  rich  and  poor  are  not  well  fed.  The  too 
little  and  the  too  much,  send  the  children  from  the  door  hungry  and 
unnourished  to  the  day's  work  in  school  and  elsewhere.  The  result 
eventually  is  a  j)oor  body,  rendering  its  possessor  unfit  and  incapable  of 
giving  due  senice  to  the  community — on  the  contrary  almost  certain 
to  be  a  burden  upon  them. 

In  the  homes  of  rich  and  poor  alike*  there  is  the  host  of  children  being 
]>ermitted  to  come  up  with  no  pniclical  knowledge  of  any  useful  art  by 
which  thev  can  maintain  themselves  or  serve  societv.  The  home  in  the 
backwoods  which  has  taught  its  children  to  work,  to  care  intelligently 
for  horses  and  cattle,  to  plant  and  sow  and  reap,  to  be  self-helpful  in 
nn  emergency,  to  be  responsible  for  and  ca])able  of  self-maintenance, 
has  done  more  for  them  than  has  the  home  of  luxurv  which  scorns  these 

ft' 

homely  things,  offering  so-called  accomplishments  in  their  stead.  Work 
to  do,  and  the  training  and  ability  and  spirit  to  do  it,  has  been  the  sav- 
ing of  the  earth.    The  child  who  is  deprived  of  useful  work  for  his  hands 
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and  responsibility  for  its  performance,  has  been  robbed  in  the  midst  of 
his  friends  and  by  those  who  should  be  his  best  protectors. 

These  things  being  true,  we  have  before  us  a  condition — a  situation; 
what  is  the  remedy?  More  law?  I'erhaps  a  law  like  the  law  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew^  nation,  making  it  a  crime  against  society  to  bring  uj) 
a  child  without  a  useful  trade  or  occupation,  might  work  some  good;  but, 
better,  that  educatioai  of  public  sentiment  to  demand  for  those  who  bring 
children  into  the  w^orld  that  they  shall  not  be  a  burden  upon  it.  Society 
does  not  ask  too  much  of  parents  when  it  asks  that  children  shall  be 
well  born — endowed  at  birth  with  a  good  body  so  that  they  shall  be 
strong  in  physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  bestowment.  It  does  not 
ask  too  much  when  it  demands  for  the  child  the  best  education  intelli- 
gent parents  and  wise  teachers  can  jointly  bestow, — an  education  which 
will  fit  the  child  born  in  the  world  to  live  in  it  and  to  serve  his  gener- 
ation. This  is  a  gospel  for  teachers  to  preach  and  preachers  to  teach, 
for  the  platform  and  the  press.  It  means  a  great  uplift  for  humanity; 
it  means  the  succeeding  of  better  and  better  generations  of  men  and 
w^omen. 

Why  should  the  teacher  consider  these  questions  of  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  the  children  of  our  land?  Have  teachers  more  at  stake  than 
the  parents  of  these  same  children?  Every  teacher  who  is  broad-minded 
and  big-souled  enough  to  be  a  real  teacher  of  children,  must  feel  such 
interest.  The  daily  labors  of  the  schoolroom  will  rouse  interest  and 
quicken  every  intelligent  impulse  to  do  the  greatest  possible  good  for 
boy  and  girl.  The  question  will  never  be  how  little  is  my  share;  but 
how  much  is  it  possible  for  me,  the  teacher,  to  contribute?  This  eager- 
ness for  the  child  will  study  the  whole  situation  and,  awake  to  its  owni 
duties,  w  ill  not  hesitate  to  point  where  home  and  parent  may  contribute 
what  the  child  must  otherwise  lack.  This  is  not  a  spirit  of  egotism;  if 
the  teacher  is  a  real  teacher,  fitted  for  his  w^ork,  he  should  know  more 
about  and  be  more  sensitive  to,  the  education  of  the  child  than  the  aver- 
age parent  who  has  made  no  special  study  of  education.  So  it  is  appro- 
priate that  the  teacher  should  not  only  be  capable  of  indicating  better 
methods  for  the  teaching  and  training  of  children,  but  that  he  should 
a«"tuallv  do  it  and  be  a  leader  in  such  work  for  the  child.  Not  that  the 
teacher  should  be  officious  or  a  meddler  in  the  home  of  the  child.  I 
would  have  the  status  of  the  teacher  such  thjit,  upon  matters  clearly 
relative  to  the  work  of  education,  he  should  sjieak  with  authority  equal 
to  that  of  the  physician  within  his  province.  This  is  the  better  day 
coming.  It  will  he  a  great  day  in  education  when  the  teacher  shall 
assume  his  full  i)lace  and  occupy  it.  It  will  be  a  great  day  w^hen  children 
shall  come  to  such  teachers  from  the  homes  and  the  hands  of  parents, 
endowed  with  keen,  alert,  vigorous  minds  and  bodies,  trained  in  habits 
of  industry  and  obedience,  pure  in  heart  and  receptive  in  mind.  It  is  to 
a  generation  of  men  and  women  from  such  children  that  God  will  yield 
the  earth  when  it  is  ri])e  for  the  coming  of  His  Kingdom  here  among 
men. 
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DISCUSSION. -THE  RELATION  OF  PARENT  AND  TEACHER. 
HARRIET  A.    MARSH,    PRINCIPAL   HANCOCK   SCHOOL,    DETROIT. 

The  possibilities  of  helpfulness  afforded  by  this  relationship  are,  as 
yet,  not  fully  understood  by  us;  when  they  are,  many  educational  prob- 
lems will  be  solved  and  the  teacher  stand  on  a  much  different  plane 
from  what  he  does  today. 

As  a  class,  we  are  beginning  to  appreciate  this  fact,  as  is  evinced 
by  the  general  effort  throughout  the  country  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  parent,  to  enlist  her  aid  and  sympathy,  and  to  cause  a  recognition 
of  the  copartnership  which  of  necessity  exists  between  parent  and 
teacher;  but,  after  all,  though  we  are  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
truth  of  this  sentiment,  how  to  make  them  meet  the  necessity  of  the 
hour  is  not  always  clear.  It  is  possible  to  gain  a  measure  of  ease  and 
to  promote  our  own  advancement  by  flattery  and  time-serving,  or  to  brow- 
beat certain  parents  into  sullen  acquiescence  to  our  wishes;  but,  as  a 
class,  we  are  essentially  honest,  and  neither  of  these  paths  is  open  to 
us.  The  child  is  our  chief  interest — how  can  a  consideration  of  this  rela- 
tionship best  serve  him,  body  and  soul?  As  we  said  before,  efforts  are 
being  made  all  over  the  country  to  coax  the  parent  into  the  school  room 
and  to  make  it  interesting  to  him  when  ho  gets  there;  but  in  this  attempt 
at  entertainment,  is  not  the  real  object  of  this  meeting  sometimes  over- 
looked or  forgotten?  This  coming  together  should  be  for  the  discussion 
of  problems  of  vital  interest  to  the  child — problems  which  can  be  solved 
only  by  parent  and  teacher.  And  what  are  some  of  them?  We  live  in 
a  peculiar  age;  but  lately  escaped  from  the  thraldom  of  a  Puritanical 
conscience  and  the  constant  swing  of  the  rod,  blinded  by  discovery  and 
jostled  by  a  too  rapid  progress,  is  it  any  wonder  that,  in  loosening  our 
our  hold  on  the  useless  and  tyrannical,  we  may  have  allowed  that 
which  is  valuable  to  drift  away,  also?  What  our  children  need  today, 
more  than  anything  else,  is  obedience  to  rightful  authority;  ability  to 
dig  and  delve,  to  do  good,  hiard  work,  even  when  it  is  distasteful;  and 
last,  but  by  no  means  least,  a  respect  for  institutions.  I  sometimes 
think  that,  in  our  effort  to  escape  certain  evils,  we  have  fallen  a  prey 
to  others  equally  baleful.  The  child  of  the  last  generation  was  whipped 
unmercifully,  but  who  shall  say  that  a  judicious  return  to  the  rod  may 
not,  in  some  instances,  save  from  the  reform  school  and  the  penitentiar3\ 

Work  is  now  made  interesting,  and  this  is  right;  but  where  are  the 
mental  development,  the  moral  strength,  and  the  joy  that  come  from  the 
unaided  accomplishment  of  a  difficult  task,  even  though  it  be  a  distaste- 
ful one?  And  the  institutions — the  home,  the  church,  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  state!  Surely  something  more  can  be  done  to  teach  the  beauty 
and  sacredness  of  these  relations,  without  reviving  the  error  and  super- 
si  itution  of  another  age. 

It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  these  remarks  savor  somewhat  of  heresy  and 
old  fogyism;  and  yet  in  looking  back  over  the  year's  experience,  some 
heart  may  thrill  with  <a  responsive  chord.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  agree  with  one  another,  and  the  most  that  can  be  hoped  of  any 
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discussion  is  that  it  stimulate  ever  so  faintly  the  search  for  that  truth 
which  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  us,  and  in  which  each  in  his  own  place 
and  opportunity  shall  find  the  real  strength  and  mutual  helpfulness  of 
this  relationship. 


DISCUSSION.— RELATION  BETWEEN  PARENT  AND  TEACHER. 

VESTA   SMITH,   0LAYBANK8. 

The  great  work  of  both  parent  and  teacher  is  child  training.  In  a 
common  work,  if  it  is  to  be  highly  successful,  there  must  be  a  united 
interest.  The  more  friendly  and  helpful  the  relation  between  these  two 
forces,  parent  and  teacher,  the  more  effective  will  be  the  w^ork  of  both. 
To  the  teacher  the  parent  has  entrusted  his  most  precious  possessions, 
and  from  both  the  «lav  and  the  fine  marble  -noble  characters  must  be 
modeled  and  chiseled. 

The  parent's  interest  in  the  children  is,  or  should  be,  paramount  to 
every  other.  Because  of  this  very  intere&t  schools  have  been  established, 
maintained  largely  by  the  peoples'  voluntary  taxing  themselves.  As 
the  supporters  of  the  schools,  they  have  the  right  to  expect  and  demand 
certain  things  from  the  teacher.  They  should  receive  a  return  for  every 
cent  of  mono}'  expended,  the  return  to  be  made  by  training  the  young 
to  good  citizenshi]).  This  means  that  every  person  who  has  finished 
a  course  in  the  public  schools,  should  be  Jible  to  earn  his  own  living  and 
have  the  energy  to  do  it;  that  he  be  a  respecter  of  self,  of  others,  and 
of  all  lawful  authority. 

The  teacher  has  the  right  to  expect  and  demand  from  the  parent 
his  hearty  support  and  co-operation  in  developing  those  qualities  of 
character  so  essential  to  good  citizenship;  for  the  fitting  of  the  young 
to  live  is  not  the  work  of  the  teacher  alone,  but  the  joint  work  of  the 
parent  and  teacher.  To  secure  this  co-opeiution  is  a  duty  that  has 
devolved  on  the  teacher  and  is  often  times  no  small  task,  especially 
where  school  sentiment  is  low  or  at  ebb-tide;  but,  teachers,  here  is  the 
opportunity  to  show  what  you  are.  **What  has  been  done  can  be  done 
again/'  but  you  may  n(H*d  tact,  patience,  and  perseverance  in  doing  it. 
Remember  when  discouraged  that, — 

"Little  bv  little  all  tasks  are  done, 

So  are  the  crowns  of  the  faithful  won.'^ 

The  suivst  and  most  effective  way  of  touching  a  parent's  h(*art  is 
through  his  child.  Nothing  else  so  wins  the  confidence,  respect,  and 
support  of  the  patrons  of  a  school  as  the  feeling  that  the  instructor  of 
his  children  is  really  interested  in  their  advancement  and  is  putting 
forth  his  very  best  (efforts  to  develop  in  bis  charges  a  perfect  manhood 
and  womanhood. 

Patrons  and  teachers'  associations  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  aids 
in  drawing  parents  and  teachers  closer  t<>getlH»r,  for  here  j)arents  and 
teachers  discuss  togethcM*  ways  and  means  of  enhancing  the  efficiency 
of  our  schools. 
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The  "graded  course  of  reading"  has  also  been  of  great  value  in  raising 
the  standard  of  the  school.  Through  it  the  parents  have  been  reached  in 
their  homes,  the  people  whom  we  so  much  desire  to  reach  have  been 
supplied  with  and  have  read  some  of  the  best  literature.  The  ideals 
of  the  home  have  beeh  raised,  an  additional  safeguard  has  been  placed 
around  the  lives  of  the  young,  and  the  school  has  been  strengthened. 

For  many  years  it  was  not  considered  necessary  for  the  teacher  to 
do  anything  to  develop  the  body;  this  no  longer  holds  good.  Here 
i\  problem  confronts  the  rural  teacher  that  city  teachers  do  not  have 
to  contend  with.  At  no  time  during  the  hours  between  9  a.  m.  and  4  p. 
m.  are  the  pupils  out  from  under  the  teacher's  care.  On  a  stormy  day 
in  winter  to  have  charge  of  fifty  pupils  from  morning  till  night  and  be 
under  the  necessity  of  furnishing  some  kind  of  physical  exercise  during 
the  intermissions,  is  no  small  problem.  If  exercise  is  not  furnished, 
pupils  go  home  tared,  cross,  and  out  of  sorts;' and  pupils,  teachers  and 
parents  suffer  in  commom.  But  marching,  calisthenics,  etc.,  have  solved 
the  difficulty;  the  result  is  happier  homes  and  schools. 

Here  the  parents  have  a  duty;  they  should  supply  the  school  with 
comfortable  quarters  in  which  to  work.  They  cannot  expect  to  send 
children  to  school  and  have  them  retain  their  health,  if  the  school  build- 
ing is  ventilated  by  means  of  the  cracks  in  the  wall,  windows  with  the 
panes  of  glass  lacking,  holes  in  the  roof,  etc.  Find  such  a  school  dis- 
trict and  you  have  a  community  in  which  the  citizens  are  the  reverse 
of  good,  and  where  the  school  teachers  have  been  school  keepers  and 
have  lacked  even  gumption  enough  to  look  after  their  own  comfort. 
Can  you  expect  good  citizens  to  grow  up  in  such  surroundings? 

Let  a  teacher  of  force  teach  such  a  school.  He  insists  on  having  his 
lawful  rights;  he  enlists  the  help  of  the  pupils  in  the  regeneration  of 
affairs,  and  unconsciously  they  enlist  their  parents.  What  follows? 
School  buildings  and  conveniences  worthy  the  grand  object  for  which 
srllool  wat*  designed;  jmrents  made  alive  to  the  value  of  proper  sur- 
soundings  in  the  education  of  their  young. 

In  rare  instances  years  of  missionary  work  are  needed,  but  work 
steadily  onward  and  upward  in  your  building.  Vou  will  at  least  have 
the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  a  dutv  dome;  and,  anvwav, 

That  life  is  alone  worth  the  living 
That  lives  for  another's  gain, 
The  life  that  comes  after  such  living 
Is  the  rainbow  after  the  rain; — 
This  angel  of  human  kindness 
Is  the  angel  the  soul  most  needs; 
It  sings  its  most  wonderful  peau. 
While  the  hejirt  does  its  noblest  deeds. 

One  of  the  worthiest  detnls  is  the  reclaiming  of  the  bad  boy.  The 
so  called  "bad  l)ov''  is  usuallv  a  talented  one,  but  his  talents  have  been 
wrongly  directed.  He  may  be  a  menace  to  the  school,  but  he  is  some 
father's  and  mother's  son.  As  a  helper  of  the  ])a rents  we  cannot  afford 
to  give  him  up;  as  workers  together  in  this  great  (Commonwealth  we  can- 
not afford  to  lose  him,  if  untiring  efforts  will  sjive  him.  He  always 
has  some  good  qualities;  find  them,  and  he  will  develop  others.    How 
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to  manage  him  we  must  find  out  by  studying  his  disposition.  If  we 
be  wise  and  patient  enough,  we  will  find  the  way  to  reclaim  him  and 
gladden  his  parents'  hearts. 

Parents  are  sometimes  unwilling  that  their  children  should  be  pun- 
ished, however  just  it  may  be.  The  parents  criticise  the  teacher  un- 
justly, the  child  thinks  he  has  been  injured;  a  breach  is  made,  the  wind 
sown,  and  the  whirlwind  will  have  to  be  reaped. 

Parents  who  consult  with  the  teacher  before  censuring  him,  usually 
find  that  punishments  are  administered  to  better  the  child;  but  if  not^ 
life  is  too  precious  to  be  filled  with  such  grave  mistakes  as  these  which 
so  blacken  character.  "Bear  and  forbear"  must  be  the  rule  or  ship- 
wrecks will  result. 

A  new  day-star  is  gleaming.  The  child  study  movement  will  unite 
parents  and  teachers.  Both  will  work  as  those  who  know  and  feel  the 
aspirations  of  the  human  soul,  and  the  time  will  hasten  on  when 

"Men  will  brithers  be 
And  a'  that." 
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SENATE  CHAMBER,  WEDNESDAY,  2  P.  M. 

The  president  of  this  section,  Puof.  W.  W.  Beman  of  the  University, 
being  absent  on  account  of  illness  in  his  family,  the  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  the  secretary,  E.  T.  Austin  of  Saginaw. 

"The  Speer  Method  of  Teaching  Arithmetic''  was  explained  by 
SuPT.  C.  T.  Grawn  of  Traverse  City,  who  told  upon  what  it  is  based 
and  what  equipment  is  necessary  for  the  first  year's  work,  in  conclusion 
stating  his  reasons  for  believing  that  this  method  will  win. 

Ip  the  discussion  which  followed,  Supt.  F.  D.  Smith,  who  has  used  the 
method  some  time,  doubted  the  statement  that  all  former  arithmetic 
devices  will  be  swept  away  by  the  Speer  Method,  and  also  protested 
againat  the  statement  that  "all  number  is  ratio."  He  had  not  seen  the 
slightest  evidence  that  children  conceive  of  number  as  ratio  or  as  any- 
thing else  than  a  collection  of  measured  wholes.  Martha  A.  Sherwood 
of  Saginaw,  thought  the  method  good  in  its  practical  aspects,  but  also 
disbelieved  the  ratio  theory. 

"  Mathematics  in  the  Grammar  Grades  "  w^as  treated  by  Supt.  J.  W. 
Simmons  of  Owosso.  He  advocated  two  books  for  these  grades  and 
thought  the  work  should  be  abundantly  supplemented  with  mental 
arithmetic,  with  more  time  devoted  to  oral  analysis.  He  does  not 
favor  either  algebra  or  geometry  in  grammar  grades,  but  of  either 
would  prefer  the  latter. 

Supt.  M.  L.  Palmer  of  Jackson,  thought  algebra  all  right  in  grammar 
grades,  though  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  using  too  difficult  prob- 
lems. He  would  omit  nothing  from  arithmetic  to  make  room  for 
algebra. 

"Teaching  Mathematics  in  Michigan  High  Schools"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  paper  by  E.  T.  Austin  of  Saginaw,  E.  S.,  said  paper  being  the 
outcome  of  a  suggestion  made  one  year  ago  to  the  effect  that  an  investi- 
gation be  m|ide  to  determine  the  status  of  mathematical  teaching  in  the 
high  schools  of  this  State.  The  paper  gave  a  summary  of  the  replies 
made  to  a  list  of  questions  sent  out  to  200  teachers  of  algebra  and 
geometry,  and  contained  some  pertinent  information  relative  to  this 
vexed  question. 

Tkof.  D.  E.  Smith  of  Ypsilanti,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  last  year 
appointed  by  the  College  Section  to  consiider  the  nature  of  examina- 
tions to  be  set  for  teachers  of  mathematics,  read  a  very  comprehensive 
report  which  took  into  consideration  the  extent  of  the  teacher's  knowl- 
edge, the  influence  to  be  exerted  by  the  official  examinations,  the  method 
of  selecting  the  questions,  the  subjects  to  be  included,  and  some  special 
suggestions  for  algebra  and  geometry,  the  report  concluding  with  a 
34 
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hearty  approval  of  the  official  examinations  of  this  state  and  stating 
that  the  Michigan  examinations  are  more  free  from  objectionable  mat- 
ter than  are  those  of  any  other  state  whose  papers  the  committee  has 
examined. 

This  subject  was  briefly  discussed  by  Supts.  Coburn,  Bimmons,  F.  D. 
Smith,  and  Commr.  Palmerlee. 

On  motion  the  old  officers  were  continued  for  another  year,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned. 


PAPERS  AND   DISCUSSIONS   OF   MATHEMATICAL    SECTION. 

THE  SPEER  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  ARITHMETIC. 
SUPT.   0.   T.    GBAWN,   TBAVEB8B  CITY. 

It  shall  be  my  purpose  in  this  pai>er  rather  to  describe  the  so-called 
8pcer  Method  of  teaching  arithmetic  than  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
discussion  of  its  merits  or  demerits.  I  will  state  at  the  outset  that  what 
I  may  say  of  the  method  in  the  way  of  criticism,  either  favorable  or 
otherwise,  will  be  based  more  upon  what  I  have  learned  of  it  by  reading 
and  observation  in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  whel*e  the  method 
has  been  in  use  for  some  time,  than  upon  any  knowledge  I  have  gained 
by  the  use  of  it  in  my  own  schools.  We  are  at  present  making  a  trial  of 
it  in  our  first  and  second  grades,  and  our  impressions  as  to  its  merits 
are  decidedly  favorable. 

The  method  was  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  educators  about 
a  year  ago  by  its  originator.  Assistant  Supt.  W.  W.  Speer  of  the  public 
schools  of  Chicago,  and  is  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  existing 
methods  of  teaching  arithmetic  <uid  an  inijuiry  into  the  legitimate  func- 
tion of  the  subject  in  the  public  school  curriculum.  The  plan  is  a  radi- 
cal departure  from  existing  methods,  and  is  based  upon  the  conception 
that  the  funilamental  thing  in  teaching  arithmetic  or  any  other  branch 
of  mathematics  is  to  "induce  judgments  of  relative  magnitude.''  This 
conception  is  the  key  note  of  the  Speer  Method.  Existing  methods  and 
devices  for  counting,  for  forming  additions,  subtractions,  multiplica- 
tions, and  divisions,  counters  of  ail  kinds — the  numeral  frame  with  its 
colored  beads,  the  peg  board  aaid  the  pe^s,  are  swept  away  with  one 
bold  stroke  and  the  attention  held  to  the  fact  '^that  it  is  the  relation  of 
things  that  make  them  what  they  are;  that  the  one  of  mattuMuatics  is 
not  an  individual,  separated  from  all  else,  but  the  union  of  two  like 
impressions — the  relation  of  two  eijual  magnitudes. 

The  magnitude  of  a  quantity  is  always  relative  to  the  magnitude  of 
another  quantity  of  the  same  kind.  No  quantity  is  great  or  small  except 
by  companson.  Comparison  of  perce])ts  or  of  concepts,  then,  is  the 
only  method  of  inducing  judgments  of  relative  magnitude.  The  rela- 
tion of  nmgnitudes  is,  of  course,  a  ratio;  hence  I  was  very  much  sur]>i"ised 
when  I  visited  the  Chicago  srliools,  to  hear  (*hildren  six  or  seven 
years  old  talking  intelligently  about  ratios  and  expressing  the  exact 
ratios  of  various  solids,  surfac(»s,  and  lines  which  they  compared. 

Having  then  a  firm  gras])  of  the  central  idea  of  the  method,  namely, 
that  mathematics  deals  with   definite  relations  of  magnitude,  let  us 
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end(*avor  to  see  how  this  idea  can  be  formed  and  if  this  does  not  lead 
to  a  loi^cal  conception  of  what  number,  in  the  abstract,  really  is.  Ideas 
of  n^lative  magnitude  are  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  relative  ideas 
of  any  other  kind,  namely,  by  examination  and  companson.  When  two 
objects  of  different  size  and  weight  are  presented  to  a  child's  senses,  he 
examines  and  compares  them,  and  thus  arrives  at  the  judgment  that  the 
one  is  larger  than  the  other  or  that  the  one  is  smaller  than  the  other. 
As  a  result  of  his  examination  and  comparison,  he  has  established  rela- 
tions, but  not  exact  or  definite  relations.  In  order  that  he  mav  establish 
■definile  relations,  the  objects  presented  to  the  senses  must  be  simple 
and  capable  of  being  exactly  measured  by  some  assumed  unit.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  series  of  commensurable  lines  or,  better  still, 
by  a  series  of  commensurable  solids  which  the  children  can  handle. 

a  b  c 


As  soon  as  tlies<*  lines  appeal  to  the  child's  sensi*s,  he  examines  and 
<j(:mi)ai*es  them  and  thus  establishes  relations.  If  he  compares  a  and  6, 
he  sees  that  h  is  longer  than  a  and  that  a  is  shorter  than  h.  If,  by  apply- 
ing a  to  &,  he  finds  that  he  can  lay  a  off  thi*ee  times  upon  h,  he  has  estab- 
lished an  exact  relation;  if  he  calls  a  1,  he  will  call  h  3;  and  if  he 
calls  b  1,  he  will  call  a  1-3.  If  he  measures  a  off  upon  c  and  finds  he  can 
•do  so  twice,  calling  a  1,  he  will  call  c  2,  and  so  forth.  If  he  calls  a  2,  he 
will  call  b  f)  and  c  4.  Tlius,  no  matter  what  he  calls  his  unit,  the  ratio 
which  each  of  the  other  two  magnitudes  beara  to  it  will  remain  un- 
changed. From  this  illustration  it  will  be  se<*n  that  number  in  the 
abstract  is  a  ratio.  Thus  5  is  the  ratio  of  a  magnitude  to  another  one- 
fifth  as  lai*ge,  and  1-5  is  the  ratio  of  one  magnitude  to  ancrther  five  times 
as  large.  Unity,  or  .one,  is  thus  seen  to  be  not  an  absolute  or  unchange- 
able thing,  but  a  relativity — a  nitio  of  one  magnitude  to  another  of  the 
same  size. 

To  quote  from  McLel'lan  and  Dewey: — *^To  promote  the  natural  action 
of  the  mind  in  constinicting  number,  the  starting  point  should  be  not  a 
single  thing,  or  an  unmeasured  whole,  but  a  group  of  things,  or  a  meas- 
ured whole.  Attention  fixed  upon  a  single  unmeasured  object  will  dis- 
criminate and  unify  the  qualities  which  make  the  thing  a  qualitative 
whole,  but  cannot  discriminate  and  relate  the  parts  which  make  the 
thing  a  definite  quantitative  whole.'' 

In  forming  accurate  judgments  of  r<*lative  magnitude  it  is  necessary 
to  make  the  presentation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hold  the  undivided 
attention  to  the  magnitudes  compared.  For  this  reason  the  objects  com- 
pared should  be  divested  of  evei";>'thing  that  will  have  a  tendency  to  draw 
the  mind  from  the  one  centnil  ])urpose  of  the  presc^ntation — namely,  that 
of  relative  magnitude.  The  objects  should  not  be  variously  colored,  nor 
should  they  be  divide<l.  For  instance,  if  we  wish  to  establish  the  lutio 
between  two  scjuares,  the  nmgnitude  of  one  being  four  times  that  of  the 
other,  it  would  be  confusing  to  the  child  to  divide  each  magnitude  into 
parts — say  four  square  inches  and  sixttn^  scjuare  inches — and  then  com- 
pare the  n»sulting  groups  that  might  be  formed.  The  child's  attention 
would  be  drawn  to  the  consideration  of  how  many  rather  than  to  the 
ratio  which  the  larger  square  bears  to  the  smaller  or  the  reverse.   Mak- 
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ing  the  presentation  by  means  of  undivided  wholes  leaves  the  mind  free 
to  perform  these  acts  of  analysis  and  synthesis  which  are  necessary  in 
order  to  form  clear  concepts  of  relative  magnitude. 

Philosophers  tell  us  that,  before  we  think,  the  mind  must  be  freed 
from  the  concrete  and  form  judgments — that  thinking  consists  in  com- 
pai-lng  judgments  and  drawing  conclusioms.  Concepts  are  the  neces- 
sary antecedents  of  judgments — tlie  scaffolding  that  enables  the  mind  to 
build  up  to  a  judgment.  The  necessary  antecedent  of  mathematical  reason- 
ing is  the  judgment  of  relative  magnitude,  or  the  ratio.  But  in  order  that 
the  discovery  of  the  necessary  relation,  or  ratio,  between  things  com- 
pared may  be  as  far  reaching  as  possible  and  become  the  real  back- 
bone of  thinking,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  divested  of  the  concrete  and 
brought  into  the  realm  of  the  abstract.  This  can  be  done  by  compar- 
ing many  different  groups  of  lines,  surfaces,  and  solids  having  the  same 
ratio.  In  this  way  the  mind  is  gradually  lead  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  the  magnitudes  themselves  that  constitute  the  ratio,  but 
the  attitude  that  each  member  of  each  group  compared  bears  to  its  fel- 
low— a  sameness  of  relation. 

To  quote  again  from  McLellan  and  Dewey: — "Objects  and  meas- 
ured things  aid  the  mind  in  the  work  of  constructing  numer- 
ical ideas,  but  the  objects  are  not  number;  nor  does  the 
bare  conceptioin  of  them  constitute  number.  No  such  concepts,  no 
clearly  defined  numerical  ideas  can  enter  into  consciousness,  till  the 
mind  orders  the  objects — that  is,  compares  and  relates  them  in  a  cer- 
tain way." 

The  importance  of  thoroughly  fixing  a  few  fundamental  relations  in 
the  pupils'  minds  will  be  better  appreciated  when  we  notice  the  far- 
reaching  effect  such  training  has  in  developing  the  judgment.  By  care- 
fully examining  and  noting  the  relations  of  magnitudes  that  lie  within 
the  range  of  sense,  the  power  to  pass  beyond  the  range  of  sense  is  grad- 
ually developed  and  the  pupil  is  given  the  power  to  infer  relations  that 
do  not  appeal  to  the  senses,  as  relations  of  weight,  value,  and  so  forth. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Speer, — "It  is  the  definite  relations  of  magnitudes 
established  by  means  of  solids,  surfaces,  and  lines  that  enable  us  to 
conceive  or  interpret  the  relations  of  quantities  that  cannot  be  brought 
within  the  range  of  perception.  The  ratios  which  we  actually  see  are 
few,  but  out  of  these  grows  the  science  of  mathematics."  Certain  pri- 
mary relations,  then,  should  by  repeated  drills  be  made  an  integi*al  part 
of  the  pupil's  mental  life,  so  that  other  relations  which  lie  beyond  the 
range  of  the  senses  may  become  truly  representative.  "It  is  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  seen  that  makes  us  rationally  certain  of  the  unseen.-^ 
The  doctrine  of  the  method  has,  perhaps,  been  made  sufficiently  clear. 
I  wish  no^v,  in  the  time  that  remains,  to  describe  brieflv  the  work  as 
outlined  for  about  the  first  primary  year. 

The  equipment  needed  for  the  first  year's  work  consists  essentially 
of  a  set  of  sixty  blocks  aiTanged  in  thirteen  series,  each  series  con- 
sisting of  from  four  to  six  blocks  which  have  a  relation  to  each  other 
easily  observed.  This,  the  necessary  equipment,  may  be  supplemented 
by  a  series  of  squares,  rectangles,  and  triangles,  the  surfaces  of  which 
have  relations  wJiich  are  easily  determined,  A  table  long  enough  for 
a  class  of  ten  or  fifteen  children  to  stand  around  while  engaged  in  the 
exercises,  is  also  a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment. 
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The  main  i>urpose  in  the  work  of  the  first  half  year  is  to  train  the 
children's  senses,  to  train  and  strengthen  the  power  of  attention,  and  to 
enable  the  children  to  form  and  hold  before  the  mind  clear-cut  mental 
images.  In  this  work,  however,  the  doctrine  of  relative  magnitude,  or 
the  ratio,  is  never  lost  sight  of,  though  the  relations  are,  of  course, 
qualitative  rather  than  quantitative.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  well 
known  pedagogical  principle  that  qualitative  reasoning  is  the  necessary 
antecedent  to  quantitative  reasoning. 

In  the  first  steps  a  few  typical  forms  such  as  the  sphere,  the  cube, 
and  the  cylinder  are  presented.  Having  seen  these,  the  children  are 
allowed  to  handle  them  and  are  then  asked  to  name  similar  objects  in 
the  school  room  or  that  they  have  seem  in  their  homes  or  on  their  way 
to  and  from  school.  They  are  then  asked  to  name  objects  larger  or 
smaller  than  the  above,  thus  making  comparisons  and  establishing 
relations. 

The  spectrum  colors  are  also  used  for  training  the  sense  of  sight.  One 
having  been  presented,  the  pupils  are  asked  to  name  various  objects 
having  the  same  color.  The  colors  are  arranged  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occur  in  the  spectrum,  beginning  with  two  and  then  adding  others 
in  order.  The  children  are  asked  to  look  at  the  colors  carefully  and 
then  close  their  eyes  and  name  the  one  at  the  top,  the  bottom,  the 
second,  third,  etc.  from  the  top.  The  purpose  of  this  being  to  train  the 
children  to  \isualize,  or  form  clear  cut  images.  The  bearing  of  this 
upon  subsequent  work  in  arithmetic  will  be  seen  when  we  remember 
how  often  pupils  make  such  mistakes  as  the  following:  a  four  inch 
s<]uare  is  twice  as  la-rge  as  a  two  inch  s<iuare.  The  pupil  makes  the  mis- 
take because  he  has  not  been  taught  to  form  a  clear  image  of  the  two 
surfaces  compared. 

Numerous  exercises  for  training  the  sense  of  touch  and  hearing  are 
introduced.  ObjcK!ts  are  dropped  from  different  heights  and  the  pupils 
judge  the  relative  distance  by  means  of  the  sound.*  Different  objects  are 
struck  and  the  pupils  tell  which  ones  by  the  quality  of  the  sound  pro- 
duced. 

(Circles,  rectangles,  triangles,  and  edges  of  solids  or  lines  are  found 
and  compared,  great  pains  being  taken  to  lead  the  children  to  express 
in  good  English  the  relations  they  have  discovered.  Numerous  exercises 
in  drawing,  cutting,  and  building  are  introduced,  the  central  idea  being 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  subsequent  accurate  quantitative  judgments. 
**Thes<»  exercises  gratify  a  strong  tendency  which  children  invariably 
show  to  cut  things  out  of  paper,  to  make,  to  build — a  tendency  which  not 
only  develops  the  power  of  manipulation,  but  prepares  the  way  for 
scientific  conceptions." 

Following  naturally  these  exercises  in  which  simple  quantitative 
judgments  are  induced,  the  children  are  led  naturally  and  easily  to  make 
com])ari8on  of  solids,  surfaces,  and  lines  that  require  a  more  discriminat- 
ing judgment.  They  are  required  to  find  solids,  surfact^s,  and  lines  that 
differ  but  slightly  in  volume,  surface,  or  length.  Having  been  shown  a 
solid,  they  are  asked  to  build  one  a  little  larger  oi^  a  little  smaller.  To 
cut  a  rectangle  or  a  triangle  a  little  larger  or  a  little  smaller  than  the 
one  shown,  etc.  Finally  tliey  are  led  to  form  the  conception  underlying 
all  quantitative  reasoning,  namely,  that  of  eiiuality  of  two  magnitudes. 
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The  idea  of  equality  having  been  developed,  the  pupils  are  ready  for 
a  series  of  observations,  comparisons,  and  measiurements  which  lead  to 
accui*ate  quantitative  judgments,  or  the  ratio.  From  this  time  on,  the 
work  consists  in  putting  the  learner  in  possession  of  simple  definite 
relations  by  means  of  which  relations  beyond  the  range  of  perception 
may  be  indirectly  established. 

**To  the  young  mind  everything  is  individual,  stands  by  itself.  By 
and  by  it  finds  how  to  join  two  things  and  see  in  them  one  nature;  then 
three,  then  three  thousand;  and  so,  tyrannized  over  by  its  own  unifying 
instinct,  it  goes  on  tying  things  together,  diminishing  anomalies,  dis- 
covering roots  running  undergi'ound  whei*eby  contrarj^  and  remote 
things  cohere  and  llower  out  from  one  stem."  This  quotation  from 
Emerson's  famous  essav  on  the  American  Scholar,  was  not  written  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  emphasis  to  the  Si)eer  method  of  teaching  arith- 
metic, but  it  states  a  principles  which  underlies  the  method  and  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  it  rests — namely,  the  discovery  of  relations. 

Dunng  the  first  half  year  the  work  is  preliminary  to  the  real  study 
of  mathematics,  that  being  a  study  of  definite  relations  of  quantities, 
while  the  element  of  definiteness  has  had  little  or  no  attention  duiing 
the  period  of  preliminary  sense  training. 

The  transition  from  indefinite  qualitative  perception  of  relative  mag- 
nitude to  definite  quantitative  perception,  is  simple  and  easy.  The  child- 
ren are  given  solids  one  of  which  has  a  volume  twice  that  of  the  other, 
the  difference  being  in  one  dimension  onJj'.  The  pupils  are  encouraged 
to  compare,  to  measure,  to  judge  and  express  judgment.  When  the  truth 
that  the  larger  is  twice  the  smaller  has  been  discovered,  the  fact  is  stated 
that  the  ratio  of  the  larger  to  the  smaller  is  two  and  the  ratio  of  the 
smaller  to  the  larger  is  one-half.  In  the  same  way  the  ratios  3  and  1-3, 
4  and  1-4,  etc.,  are  developed.  Slowly  and  carefully  compansons  are 
made  and  judgments  expressed  throughout  the  range  of  relations  from 
one  to  twelve,  the  reciprocal  of  each  ratio  discovered  being  always 
given.  During  the  progress  of  this  work  simple  problems  are  given  to 
give  exercise  to  the  power  of  inferring  relations  which  do  not  appeal 
directlv  to  the  senses. 

By  mejins  of  blocks  and  diagrams  on  the  blackboard  drawn  so  as  to 
express  definite  relations,  the  multiplication  table  is  readily  learned 
and,  at  the  same  time,  division.  Addition  and  subtraction  are  readily 
taught  by  means  of  the  blocks  and  diagrams  and,  as  each  block  repre- 
sents an  undivided  whole,  the  iRn^nicious  habit  of  counting  to  get  results 
is  never  formed. 

The  facts  of  number  usually  summ.arized  in  tables  are,  by  this  method, 
mastered  without  appeal  to  the  tables  as  such;  and  the  ability  to  make 
those  com])utations  that  are  necessary  in  business  life  follows  easily 
and  naturally,  after  a  basis  to  think  m.athematical  relations  has  been 
developed.  This  I  was  convinced  of  when  I  he«ard  boys  and  girls  in  the 
third  and  fourth  grades  of  llie  Washington  School  in  Chicago  solve  diffi- 
cult ])roblems  in  fractions  and  percentage  with  an  accuracy  and  ease  that 
I  would  lijirdly  expect  of  seventh  or  eighth  gnide  pupils  trained  accord- 
ing to  methods  now  gt^nerally  used. 

We  believe  the  Speer  method  of  teaching  arithmetic  will  win  a  per- 
manent place  in  our  schools  for  the  following  reasons: 
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1.  It  is  based  upou  sound  psycbolojirical  principles. 

2.  If  properly  taught,  it  will  reinforce  all  the  other  studies  of  the 
course,  because  it  cultivates  discrimination,  it  necessitates  clear  and 
accurate  perception,  it  furnishes  abundant  material  for  sense  training, 
it  emphasizes  the  importance  of  forming  clear-cut  mental  images,  it 
cultivates  and  strengthens  the  power  of  attention  without  which  intel- 
lectual progress  is  impossible. 

3.  It  holds  strictly  to  the  development  of  the  mathematical  instinct. 

4.  It  makes  definite  relations  the  basis,  and  thus  unifies  the  treatment 
of  integers  and  fractions — each  being  a  ratio. 

5.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  the  purpose  is  to  bring  into  view  the 
quantitative  relations  of  things.  Thus  the  method  paves  the  way  for 
algebra,  geometry,  and  all  other  branches  of  mathematics. 


DISCUSSION. -THE  SPEER  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  ARITHMETIC, 


SUPT.    F.    D.   SMITH,   GREENVILLE. 

Probably  all  prew'ut  have  read  Herbart'S  "A.  B.  C.  of  Sense  Percep- 
tion,'' and  recall  his  scheme  for  having  children  draw  and  measure  the 
trigonometric  functions  of  an  immense  number  of  triangles,  in  order  to 
train  sense-p(nception  and  develop  an  idea  of  number  as  ratio.  Herbart's 
plan  seemed  to  me  ])ractically  absurd,  but  when  I  first  read  the  Speer 
arithmetic  it  occurred  to  me  that  here  was  found  a  means  of  developing 
ideas  of  relative  magnitude,  and  of  number  as  relation,  that  is  practical; 
hence  Fll  try  it.  I  ordered  books  and  apparatus  suflficient  to  supply  our 
primary  teachers,  and  we  began  experimenting.  Whatever  of  criticism, 
favorable  or  otherwise,  is  based  on  my  experience  with  the  work  in  an 
ordinary  school  composed  of  ordinary  children  and  having  ordinai'y 
teachers. 

1.  I  doubt  the*  statenu'nt  that  all  former  devices  will  Ik?  swept  away. 
In  fact,  the  blocks  of  the  Speer  system  are  merely  more  efficient  appara- 
tus than  we  have  been  using  for  years.  Tliey  are  used  in  practically  the 
same  way  in  which  good  primary  teachers  have  bc*en  using  objects  and 
measuring  (juantities,  and  they  produce  strictly  simil.ir  results.  Child- 
ren continue*  to  conceive  of  number  as  how  many  and  to  count  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  how  man  v. 

2.  I  agree  with  th(*  statement  that  all  distractions,  such  as  color,  will 
prove  d<*trinH*ntal.  W<»  all  r(»aliz<»  that  brilliantly  coloi'ed  iK'gs,  balls, 
etc.,  are  not  as  helpful  in  teaching  as  an?  perfecrtly  plain  ones.  The 
chief  excellence  I  have  thus  far  found  in  the  method  is  that  by  it  the 
child  is  en.abled  to  ])icture,  or  visualizes  the  operation.  This  is  good  for 
a  time,  but  picturing  may  be  carried  too  far.  To  use  an  illustration 
from  (Jeo.  P.  Brown: — A  child  should  be  able  when  learning  bank  dis- 
count, to  ])icture  to  himself  every  detail  of  the  operation;  "but  the  con- 
stant presence  of  this  grou])  of  images  would  often  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  ivady  solution  of  a  complicated  problem  in  finding  the  proceeds 
of  a  note.'' 
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3.  The  oft-reiterated  statement  that  all  number  is  ratio,  with  the  impli- 
catio©  that  it  is  nothing  else,  cannot  pass  unchallenged.  However,  here 
is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  that  matter.  One  thing  is  certain, — we  did 
not  get  our  first  conceptions  of  number  as  ratio;  our  first  ideas  of  num- 
ber presented  it  as  a  collection  of  single  things.  This  matter  has  been 
fully  discussed  by  Dr.  E.  E.  White  in  The  Intelligence  and  by  Dr.  J.  A. 
McLellan  and  Geo.  P.  Brown  in  the  Public  School  Journal,  It  is  not  the 
doctrine  of  McClellan  and  Dewey's  "Psychology  of  Number;"  but  from 
my  own  observation  I  can  state  that,  while  the  children  after  from 
four  to  seven  months'  training  can  perform  problems  with  surprising 
readiness  and  accuracy,  yet  I  have  not  seen  the  slightest  evidence  that 
they  conceive  of  "number  as  ratio,  or  as  any  thing  else  than  a  collection 
of  measured  wholes;  they  conceive  of  it  as  how  many,  and  on  the  least 
provocation  they  count  to  find  the  how  many. 

I  think,  with  the  essayist,  that  the  Speer  method  will  win  a  place  in 
our  schools,  but  chiefly  because  it  affords  a  better  means  of  sense  train- 
ing in  number  than  the  devices  we  have  had  hitherto.  That  it  is  founded 
an  correct  psychological  principles,  I  doubt. 


MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  GRAMMAR  GRADES. 
8UPT.   J.    W.   SIMMONS,  OWOSSO. 

The  subject  limits  my  remarks  to  grades  five  to  eight  inclusive,  or  the 
years  of  school  life  from  ten  to  fourteen.  I  am  naturally  limited  to  the 
subjects  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  algebra, — what  and  how.  To  pre- 
pare myself  for  expression  at  this  time,  I  have  carefully  read  the  reports 
of  former  mathematical  sections  as  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
Association;  have  studied  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  in  its  gen- 
eral statements  and  special  reports;  have  examined  the  latest  mathe- 
matical works  on  the  subjects  here  considered;  have  \isited  several 
schools  and  observed  their  work;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  have 
drawn  conclusions  from  the  work  in  schools  under  my  own  supervision. 

By  the  time  when  the  pupil  enters  grade  five,  or  the  first  of  the  gram- 
mar grades,  he  should  be  reasonably  familiar  with  the  art  of  writing  and 
reading  numbers,  with  the  use  of  the  four  fundamental  operations; 
should  have  an  understanding  of  the  commonest  denominate  tables,  and 
a  practical  working  knowledge  of  the  simple  forms  of  fractions  and 
decimals. 

In  grades  fixQ  and  six,  there  should  be  a  thorough  reviervv  drill  upon 
the  work  of  the  fundamental  rules — obtaining  rapidity  as  well  as  accur- 
acy^and  a  suflicient  working  knowledge  of  fractions,  decimals,  and 
denominate  numbers  to  satisfy  any  demands  in  business.  In  treating  the 
fraction,  I  would  correlate  the  idea  of  per  cent;  as  }  is  25  per  cent,  § 
is  66^  ]>or  cent,  J  is  80  per  cent,  ()0  per  cent  is  J,  16§  per  cent  is 
^,  etc.  In  treating  the  denominate  numbers  I  would  omit  obsolete 
forms  and  make  practical,  as  far  as  possible,  by  actual  measurements  all 
work  attempted.     These  grades  should  have  a  large  amount  of  work 
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in  purely  mental  operations.  Much  of  this  work  should  spontaneously 
grow  out  of  work  under  consideratioo,  and  not  be  confined  to  the  set 
questions  of  an  intellectual  arithmetic.  In  reviewing  in  these  grades, 
I  would  have  the  problems  read,  have  pupil  give  statement  of  elements 
given,  name  terms  wanted,  and  give  the  steps  to  be  taken.  Practically 
four-fifths  of  all  written  arithmetic  can  be  thus  reviewed  with  an  appre- 
ciable saving  of  time,  and  a  decided  gain  in  interest  and  test  of  accurate 
knowledge. 

For  grades  seven  and  eight,  we  have  left  the  applications  of  percent- 
age, simple  proportion,  and  square  root,  in  arithmetic,  and  such  parts  of 
algebra  and  geometry'  as  we  deem  best  to  undertake. 

In  the  applications  of  percentage,  I  would  consider  profit  and  loss, 
commission,  trade  and  bank  discount,  simple  interest  by  six  per  cent 
method  and  method  by  days,  and  annual  interest;  partial  payments  by 
United  States'  and  merchants'  rules,  simple  forms  of  insurance,  taxes, 
and  compound  interest.  In  the  very  beginning  of  percentage,  I  would 
plainly  state  and  show  that  the  ten  terms  just  enumerated  under  per- 
centage were  practically  the  same  elements  under  various  names  merely 
to  specify  certain  business  relations.  They  are  all  a  product  obtained 
bv  the  use  of  base  and  rate. 

In  all  of  these  operations  I  would  omit  all  problems  not  easily  made 
intelligible  to  the  pupil.  I  would  emphasize  the  importance  of  quick 
and  accurate  computation.  As  a  rule,  the  pupils  of  the  grammar  grades 
are  too  young  and  inexperienced  to  understand  the  principles  on  which 
business  is  conducted,  and  aa  the  Committee  of  Ten  says,  **They  waste 
valuable  mental  energy  in  fruitless  struggles  with  problems  which  they 
cannot  comprehend." 

In  teaching  percentage  I  would  use  the  fractional  method  wherever 
possible;  as,  14f  is  |,  ^  is  12^  per  cent,  16 J  per  cent  is  ^. 
In  some  instances  obtaining  one  per  cent  and  multiplying  by  given  rate, 
is  good  usage,  but  invariably  using  that  method  is  irratiomal.  In  the 
very  beginning  of  percentage,  I  would  use  the  object  method  by  using 
blocks  of  different  sizes,  but  in  determinable  proportions. 

(The  use  of  blocks  was  at  this  point  demonstrated.) 

In  proportion,  I  would  use  the  geometrical  concept  for  determining 
height  and  distance  and  the  measure  of  magnitude,  by  the  proper 
relations  of  the  three  known  elements. 

}n  denominate  applications  the  weighing  of  hay  and  grain,  measure- 
ment of  timber  and  lumber,  determining  cost  of  papering,  painting, 
flooring,  shingling,  plastering,  glazing,  and  carpeting,  should  be  thor- 
oughly emphasized;  but  the  work  should  not  be  so  complex  as  to  be 
beyond  the  pupil's  understanding. 

At  present  we  have  no  arithmetic  for  the  grammar  grades  that  meets 
my  ideal.  Some  series  have  three  books  and  none  have  less  than  two. 
In  the  two  book  series,  the  pupil  is  taken  through  the  fundamental 
operations — fractions,  decimals,  denominate  numbers,  and  some  parts 
of  percentage — in  the  first  book,  usually  completing  it  in  grade  five. 
When  he  parses  to  grade  six,  he  takes  the  larger  book  and  finds  a  year's 
work  in  the  same  operations  as  he  worked  through  in  grades  below. 
•  In  a  new  advanced  arithmetic  I  find  a  book  of  395  pages  in  which 
the  first  202  are  devoted  to  simple  numbers,  fractions,  and  denominate 
35 
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quantities,  75  of  these  being  given  to  additicm,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, and  division.  This  is  preceded  by  a  first  book  containing  the  usual 
operations.     Other  series  have  followed  this  same  plan  for  years. 

One  of  the  best  (in  my  opinion  the  best)  advanced  arithmetics  is  by 
Beman  and  Smith,  a  work  of  193  pages  of  which  but  14  are  devoted  to 
fundamental  operations,  and  even  these  pages  are  not  the  usual  ster- 
eotyped forms  so  commonly  seen.  The  authors  do  not  recommend  that 
any  one  class  do  more  than  one-half  of  the  problems  under  any  given 
subject.  It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  find  an  arithmetic  from  the 
hands  of  such  eminent  scholars,  kept  within  such  conservative  bounds^ 
and  yet  containing  all  that  need  be  taught  under  the  operations  of  arith- 
metic. But  this  book  is  hardly  within  the  territory  of  our  discussion, 
as  it  is  intended  more  for  high  school,  college,  and  university.  I  have 
referred  to  it  to  illustrate  what  may  be  done  even  to  a  greater  extent 
in  the  grades.  I  would  have  a  two  book  series  for  grades  known  as 
grammar;  one  for  grades  five  and  six,  the  other  for  grades  seven  and 
eight.  In  the  first  I  would  omit  discussions  and  rules  concerning  the 
four  fundamental  operations,  but  would  give  a  few  pages  to  drill  work 
upon  these  operations.  Tlie  remainder  of  the  book  I  would  give  to 
fractions,  decimals,  and  denominate  numbers.  Book  two  should  treat 
percentage  under  the  heads  already  enumerated,  also  proportion,  square 
root,  and  mensuration.  Each  book  need  not  contain  more  than  150 
pages,  and  be  far  better  for  use  in  the  small  hands  of  children  than 
the  large,  stiff,  and  heavy  books  so  common  in  use. 
•  I  would  abundantly  supplement  the  text  with  thorough  work  in  so- 
called  mental  arithmetic.  No  less  important  than  text-book  revision 
is  the  need  of  revision  in  recitation  methods.  A  large  part  of  the  time 
is  taken  in  writing  out  and  explaining  work  that  the  pupils  already  know„ 
— a  stultifying,  stupefying  process  that  teachers  cling  to  as  though  it 
were  the  very  bone  and  sinew  of  the  work. 

Many  times  work  that  is  brought  to  the  class  written  out,  could  be 
exchanged  in  class  and  be  criticised  to  some  profit,  instead  of  being 
piled  on  teacher's  desk  only  to  find  the  ^vaste  basket  at  the  first  con- 
venient opportunity.  If  a  teacher  is  competent  to  hear  the  recitation, 
she  knows  where  the  trouble  is  likely  to  occur  and  which  pupils  are 
most  likely  to  be  troubled.  This  would  indicate  the  direction  of  the 
effort,  instead  of  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  whole  lesson  is  trouble 
and  nobody  knows  anything.  Instead  of  emphasizing  the  numerical 
answer,  I  would  emphasize  the  process.  Instead  of  writing  so  much 
work  upon  the  board  or  paper,  I  would  devote  more  time  to  oral  analy- 
sis. 

But  what  are  we  going  to  say  for  algebra  and  geometry  in  the. 
grammar  grades?  I  am  not  ready  to  adopt  a  book  in  either  study.  If 
I  w^ere  to  use  a  book  in  either  subject,  it  would  be  geometry.  But  after 
trying  geometry  for  four  years  in  0th  grade  (under  the  excellent 
teaching  of  the  secretary  of  this  section)  and  watching  the  work  of  the 
same  pupils  when  they  studied  gt^ometrv  in  the  12th  grade,  I  am  not 
convinced  as  yet  that  a  work  on  geometry  is  the  proper  study  in  8th 
grade.  We  have  dropped  it  in  the  9th.  I  believe  in  teaching  algebra 
without  a  text  book,  so  i)upils  may  understand  the  simple  equation, — 
BO  they  may  generalize  to  a  certain  exient;  but,  as  Supt.  Bemis  said  at 
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our  last  meeting,  I  would  begin  to  teach  the  equation  in  the  first  lesson 
on  algebra.  As  Prof.  Hinsdale  said,  it  changes  the  mode  of  thinking 
particular  things  to  thinking  general  things.  We  want  algebra  in 
grade  eight,  for  just  that  purpose. 

I  would  enrich  the  150  pages  of  arithmetic  that  I  have  mentioned  for 
grades  seven  and  eight,  by  devoting  40  or  50  of  them  to  mensuration,  or 
practical  geometry.  I  would  use  vei*y  few,  if  any,  demonstrations  of 
•the  theorem,  but  would  use  geometrical  blocks  and  make  a  great  many 
actual  measurements, — even  go  as  far  as  using  original  problems. 

(Some  forms  of  geometrical  blocks  were  here  used  and  the  application 
to  above  points  made.) 

Summary. — Prior  to  grammar  grades,  pupils  will  deal  with  simple 
operations  in  numbers,  learning  a  little  about  the  fraction  and  denom- 
inate number.  In  grades  five  and  six,  pupils  will  complete  ail  operations 
prior  to  percentage  that  may  be  necessary  to  fit  them  for  business,  or 
for  intelligently  pursuing  higher  mathematical  studies.  When  frac- 
tions are  being  studied,  per  cent  will  be  correlated,  and  more  attention 
be  given  to  analysis  than  to  getting  the  answer. 

In  grades  seven  and  eight,  they  will  study  abridged  percentage,  propor- 
tion, square  root,  and  mensuration;  no  book  for  algebra  and  geometry  to 
be  used,  but  the  simple  algebraic  equation  to  be  taught,  and  a  generous 
amount  of  applied  geometry,  pupils  entering  into  the  work  of  actual 
measurements. 

We  meed  a  good  practical  arithmetic  in  two  books  of  not  more  than 
150  pages  each,  in  which  pupils  are  taught  accuracy  and  rapidity  in 
essentials,  instead  of  drowning  what  little  they  might  know  in  a  flood  of 
non-essentials.  I  would  use  a  large  amount  of  objective  teaching  in 
every  part  of  the  work. 


DISCUSSION.— MATHEMATICS  IN  GRAMMAR  GRADES. 
8UPT.    M.   L.   PALMEB,    JACKSON,   B.   S. 

The  grammar  grades,  as  we  understand  them,  usually  occupy  the 
period  of  the  pupiTs  life  when  he  is  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age. 
The  question  as  to  what  mathematics  he  should  have  during  this  period 
is  a  very  important  one  for  two  reasons:  first,  it  is  largely  a  formative 
period  and  no  incorrect  notions  or  false  doctrine  should  be  taught; 
second,  a  great  majority  of  pupils  drop  out  of  school  at  the  end  of,  or 
during  this  period,  and  their  mathematical  course  should,  therefore, 
give  them  as  much  of  jiractical  value  as  possible. 

I  agree  with  the*  paper  that  the  course  should  consist  of  arithmetic, 
algebra,  and  geometry.  Their  relative^  importance  of  course  being  in  the 
order  named.  Oeometry  has  Utile,  or  no  place  in  the  course,  unless  you 
want  to  call  the  exercisers  in  nuaisuralion,  concivte  goomc^-try.  These 
exercises  should  be  taught  in  the  eighth  grade,  and  sufficient  time  given 
to  the  ordinary  numerical  computations  to  make  the  pupil  familiar  with 
them;  to  attempt  any  formal  geometrical  demonstration  would,  how- 
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ever,  be  a  more  serious  mistake  than  to  omit  them  entirely.  These  are 
some  of  the  few  mathematical  facts  that  a  pupil  must  be  taught  to 
take  "on  faith^-  for  the  time  being:.  If  we  could  be  assured  that  all  the 
pupils  would  enter  the  high  school  where  they  could  be  prepared,  both  as 
to  age  and  training,  for  a  formal  presentation  of  this  work,  then  I  would 
omit  it  entirely  in  the  grades;  but  such  is  not  the  case  and,  as  the  work 
has  a  certain  amount  of  practical  value,  I  know  of  no  better  way  to 
meet  the  demand  than  along  the  line  suggested. 

We  are  all  aware  that  touch  of  the  subject  matter  of  plain  geometry 
could  be  so  simplified  as  to  make  a  pleasant,  and  in  some  ways,  profit- 
able line  of  work  for  grammar  schools.  This  is  especially  true  of  con- 
structive geometry;  but  we  are  at  once  confronted  with  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  generally  practical,  and  besides  there  is  so  great  a  demand  upon 
the  teacher's  time  for  language,  history,  geography,  etc.,  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  time  or  place  for  any  more  geometry. 

But  how  about  algebra?  Since  the  advent  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen  in  February,  1895,  many  superintendents  and  teachers 
have  been  giving  careful  thought  and  trial  to  the  SfUggestions  therein 
with  reference  to  teaching  algebra  in  the  grammar  grades.  Much  good 
and  of  course  some  harm  has  resulted.  The  harm  has  come  from  the 
attempts  to  introduce  too  difficult  a  class  of  problems,  those  of  purely 
algebraic  character  and  those  that  belong  exclusively  to  the  high  school 
course.  The  mistake  has  been  made,  too,  of  attempting  to  teach  algebra 
as  a  separate  subject,  the  same  as  in  the  high  school,  not  realizing  that 
such  was  not  the  case,  but  that  it  was  rather  a  helpmate  to  grammar 
grade  arithmetic,  and  as  such  w^as  intended  to  simplify  processes  and 
problems,  to  give  the  pupil  something  more  tangible,  and  to  formulatit 
for  him,  or  aid  him  in  formulating,  rules  and  principles  that  could  be 
more  easily  retained  and  therefore  of  more  practical  value.  For  my  part 
I  would  not  call  the  subject  algebra,  as  we  teach  it  in  the  grammar 
grades.  I  would  call  it  literal  arithmetic.  Many  of  you  remember 
Olney's  "Science  of  Arithmetic''  and  how  it  contained  much  more  alge- 
bra than  many  of  our  so-called  elementary  algebras  of  today.  If  that 
title,  from  so  eminent  an  authority,  held  good  a  few  years  ago,  I  can 
see  no  valid  objections  today  to  incorporating  into  our  grammar  school 
amthmetics  enough  of  the  literal  notation  to  relieve  the  "numerical 
conundrums"  of  all  their  difficulty.  This  is  what  many  of  our  best 
books  are  doing.  You  will  find  in  them,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
grammar  grade  work,  simple  exercises  containing  an  unknown  quantity, 
thus  paving  the  way  to  a  working  knowledge  of  the  terms,  w^hen,  later  in 
the  course,  the  more  intric-ate  problems  are  reached. 

This,  then,  is  the  idea  I  get  of  algebra  for  the  grammar  grades;  not 
the  necessarv  omission  of  anv  of  the  work  in  arithmetic  to  make  room 
for  some  algebra  such  as  is  taught  in  our  high  schools,  but  the  enrichen- 
Ing  of  the  course  by  the  addition  of  a  few  new  symbols  and  by  some 
slight  changes  in  the  methods  of  the  presentation  of  the  subject  of 
arithmetic.  This  would  serve  to  stimulate  the  pupil's  activities,  and 
also  to  relieve  him  of  many  unnecessary  burdens.  In  the  end  I  am  sure 
we  would  attain  as  high,  if  not  a  higher,  degree  of  ability  than  under  the 
old  system.  There  would  be  fewer  dull  pupils  in  arithmetic,  conse- 
quently more  promotions  and  a  coiTesponding  increase  in  our  high 
schools. 
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Without  doubt  the  most  important  branch  of  mathematics  in  the 
grammar  grades  is  arithmetic.  There  is,  however,  a  wide  difference 
of  opinion  among  educational  experts  as  to  just  what  to  teach  and  how  to 
teach  it,  some  even  going  so  far  as  to  claim  that  arithmetic  is  the  most 
useless  subject  taught  and  that  it  should  be  kept  within  as  close  bounds 
as  possible.  With  the  latter  idea  very  few  of  us  will  agi'ee;  for  we,  who 
have  to  come  in  contact  with  public  opinion  on  this  subject,  know 
that  arithmetic  is  considered,  by  a  vast  majority,  of  paramount  import- 
ance. It  becomes  our  duty  when  public  sentiment  makes  certain  de- 
mands upon  us,  to  cater  to  it  until  that  sentiment  can  be  changed.  Few 
of  us  are  in  a  position  to  look  at  it  as  did  Mr.  Vanderbilt.  The 
commissioners  said  in  their  meeting  Monday,  that  more  teachers  fail  in 
arithmetic  than  in  any  other  subject,  and  they  lay  the  blame  upon  the 
high  schools.  They  should  have  gone  deeper  and  blamed  the  gram- 
mar schools.  Yes,  the  primary  schools;  for  there  the  foundation  is  laid, 
— and  if  wrong  or  insecure,  the  whole  fabric  is  liable  to  fall.  We  also 
hear  much  about  "form"  and  "content"  studies,  and  an  effort  is  made 
to  depreciate  arithmetic  because  it  is  a  formal  branch;  but  without  this 
formal  branch,  the  so-called  "content"  branches  would  become  exceed- 
ingly barren. 

The  trouble  undoubtedly  lies  not  so  much  in  the  subject  itself,  as 
in  the  methods  employed  to  teach  it  and  the  constant  changes  these 
methods  undergo  every  time  somebody  discovers  a  new  idea  and  is  able 
to  get  it  printed  in  book  form.  We  all  I'emember  how  the  oral  arithme- 
itic  craze  fell  to  the  ground  some  years  ago;  and  while  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  ratio  idea  has  not  come  to  stay,  1  am  inclined  to 
think  we  will  eventually  find  the  "fixed  unit"  idea  is  good  enough  to 
retain.  I  speak  of  these  subjects  in  connection  with  primary  arithmetic, 
because  the  mistakes  and  changes  made  there  finally  react  on  our  gram- 
mar grades,  and  what  Dr.  Harris  calls  "arrested  development"  can 
undoubtedly  be  traced  back  to  these  errors,  and  to  the  lack  of  com- 
petent and  efficient  instruction  in  our  primaries. 

Of  late  years  a  great  deal  of  our  grammar  grade  work  has  been  sim- 
plified and  introduced  into  our  primary  grades.  This  has  had  the  effect 
of  making  grammar  grade  work  more  diflQcult  and  has  not  been  pro- 
ductive of  much  better  results  in  the  primaries.  Dr.  White  has  this 
to  say  on  the  subject;  "Were  I  to  be  responsible  for  a  child's  arithme- 
tical attainments  at  fourteen,  I  should  insist  that  his  training  in  number, 
the  first  three  years  of  school,  be  made  as  natural  and  simple  as  possible,, 
and  kept  largely  free  from  attempted  insights  into  abstract  relations 
and  premature  efforts  at  analytical  and  logical  reasoning;  and  I  should 
strongly  hope  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  reach  the  third  school  year 
unhampered  with  such  logical  terminology  as  ^because,'  'whence,'  'hence*^ 
and  'therefore.'  If  my  pupil  at  the  end  of  the  third  school  year  could 
add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  simple  numbers  (expressed,  say 
by  over  five  figures)  \\ith  facility  and  accuracy,  I  would  confidently 
guarantee  his  future  progress  and  attainments  in  arithmetia  Were 
I  to  be  personally  his  teacher  in  grammar  grades,  I  should  be  delighted 
to  find  a  few  processes,  principles,  and  applications  out  of  which  the 
juice  had  not  been  sucked  in  the  lower  grades." 

Such  opinions  coming  from  a  man  of  so  broad  an  experience  as  Dr. 
White,  should  demand  our  careful  attention. 
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With  reference  to  the  arrangement  of  topics  and  the  amount  of  time 
allotted  to  each,  I  am  in  accord  with  the  ideas  of  the  paper.  I  would  not 
revise  texts  so  that  reviews  would  in  any  way  be  neglected,  but  I  am 
agreed  that  at  present  there  is  a  great  deal  of  useless  repetition.  However, 
we  do  not  have  to  use  this  unless  it  is  fouivd  necessary,  and  occasionally 
some  of  it  comes  handy.  The  idea  of  correlating  certain  parts  of  the 
work,  as  fractions  and  percentage,  is  a  most  excellent  one;  and  the 
omission  of  certain  topics  and  the  curtailing  of  others,  is  perfectly 
proper  and,  from  our  preseut  surroundings,  a  necessity.  I  consider  it  a 
good  rule  to  omit  all  of  those  topics  that  are  local  or  obsolete. 

"In  the  end  grammar  grade  mathematics  should  cultivate  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil  a  habit  of  patient  investigation  and  self-reliance;  it  should 
bring  into  use  his  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  application  of  numbers; 
it  should  make  him  able  to  test  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  his  own 
work  by  proving  it,  as  this  is  the  only  test  he  will  have  to  depend  upon 
in  proving  his  business  computations  in  after  life;  in  a  word,  it  should 
make  him  exercise  his  judgment  and  be  independent." 


TEACHING  MATHEMATICS  IN  MICHIGAN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

E.    T.   AUSTIN,   SAGINAW,   E.   S. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  section  it  was  suggested  that  an  investi- 
gation be  made  to  determine  the  status  of  mathematical  teaching  in 
the  high  schools  of  the  State.  To  this  end  a  list  of  questions  was 
arranged  and  two  hundred  copies  were  sent  out  to  the  algebra  and 
geometry  teachers.  It  was  considered  unnecessary  and  next  to  impos- 
sible to  get  satisfactory  replies  to  questions  addressed  to  pupils,  so 
all  the  questions  were  answered  by  the  teachers.  Two  divisions  were 
made  of  the  questions;  one  the  learning  of  mathematics,  the  other  on 
the  teaching  of  mathematics.  The  object  of  this  division  was  to  con- 
trast the  teaching  of  the  subject  now  with  that  of  a  few  years  ago. 
The  questions  make  no  attempt  at  being  exhaustive,  but  were  chosen 
so  as  to  warrant  concrete  and  specific  answers  from  which  some  general 
conclusions  might  be  drawn. 

The  first  questions  asked  were  on  the  method  by  which  the  first  work 
in  algebra  was  attempted;  ninety  per  cent  reported  that  the  fundamental 
lence,  if  any,  to  the  method.  Fifty  per  cent  replied  that  they  were 
given  a  large  number  of  preliminary  definitions  before  any  real  work 
in  algebra  was  attempted;  ninety  per  cent  reported  that  the  fundamental 
processes  were  given  before  simple  equations;  while  seventy-five  per 
cent  were  taught  factoring  and  the  theory  of  exponents  before  doing  any 
work  on  the  equation.  No  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the  equation 
in  the  early  part  of  the  work,  nor  to  show  that  each  subject,  especially 
factoring,  was  fundamental  and  bore  directly  upon  its  use  an^  solution. 
To  the  question  "What  features  of  excellence  in  the  plan  as  outlined 
above?",  all  replied  there  were  none,  but  were  free  to  condemn  it  as  too 
abstract  and  misleading  and  tending  towards  deadening  the  interest 
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rather  than  arousing  it.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  none  of  those  report- 
ing upon  the  objectionable  features  in  their  early  training  are  practicing 
them  in  their  work  as  teachers.  Forty  per  cent  were  taught  to  work 
problems  by  a  rule  or  formula;  but  all  condemn  the  process,  and  insist 
that  their  pupils  shall  analyze  each  problem  without  reference  to  rule. 

Next,  some  questions  were  asked  regarding  the  study  of  geometry. 
The  ausiwers  received  showed  that  a  few  had  trouble  with  the  subject, 
owing  to  inability  to  hold  geometric  figures  in  mind  and  demonstrate 
from  them.  However,  since  fhis  subject  was  taught  in  the  last  year 
of  the  high  school  course,  it  was  comprehended  more  readily  than 
algebra.  One  teacher  of  fifteen  years'  experience  insisted  that  the  sub- 
ject could  not  be  pursued  with  profit  by  pupils  below  the  senior  year. 
Another  teacher  believed  that  his  trouble  in  readily  understanding 
geometry  was  due  to  the  author's  exact  definitions.  Geometry  as  taught 
fifteen  years  ago,  is  now  very  much  in  disfavor.  Those  teachers  who 
tried  to  master  the  subject  by  simply  reading  demonstrations  found 
in  a  text-book  now  insist  that,  as  soon  as  the  fundamental  principles 
have  been  mastered  and  the  spirit  of  demonstration  has  been  imbibed, 
the  pupils  shall  have  submitted  to  them  problems  which  shall  tax  their 
powers  of  application  of  principles. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  schools  begin  algebra  in  the  ninth  grad^ 
and  complete  it  in  the  tenth,  while  geometry  in  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
schools  is  taken  in  the  twelfth.  Three  high  schools  reports  these  sub- 
jects pursued  contemporaneously,  and  that  they  are  pleased  with  the 
plan.  There  seems  no  reason  for  pursuing  these  two  subjects  consecu- 
tively, except  tradition  and  the  mistaken  notion  that  they  have  little 
in  common.  When  the  subject  of  algebra  is  pursued  five  times  a  week 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  the  topics  must  be  taken  so  rapidly  that  there  is 
not  enough  time  for  assimilation.  Very  good  results  are  to  be  obtained 
by  giving  five  periods  a  week  in  the  ninth  grade  to  algebra,  and  in  the 
teiitli  grade  alternating  this  subject  with  plain  geometry,  finishing  solid 
geometry  by  alternating  with  a  review^  of  algebra  in  the  senior  year. 

It  is  in  the  last  year  of  the  work  in  algebra  that  the  pupils  should 
understand  that  there  is  a*  demonstration  for  every  important  principle. 
The  rigorous  and  much  more  easily  understood  demonstrations  of  geom- 
etry, will  aid  in  these  proofs.  On  the  other  hand,  algebra  eludicates 
many  of  the  theorems  of  geometry'.  This  reciprocal  relation  of  the  two 
subjects  is  not  dwelt  upon  to  any  extent  by  the  teachers  of  the  State. 
As  physics  is  now  taught,  geometry  is  almost  indispensable.  There  is 
a  great  gain  to  this  subject  when  geometry  is  pursued  in  the  tenth 
grade. 

Next,  consideration  was  given  to  algebra  below  the  high  school.  Sev- 
enty-four per  cent  of  those  replying  favored  the  subject  in  the  eighth 
grade  in  connection  with  the  arithmetic;  one  thought  it  advisable  even 
in  the  seventh  grade.  A  variety  of  replies  were  obtained  to  the  ques- 
tion, "What  is  your  attitude  toward  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten,  that  some  familiarity  with  algebraic  expression  be 
acquired  with  the  course  of  arithmetic?"  All  agreed  that  the  work 
should  not  be  undertaken  by  other  than  well-trained  teachers,  nor  as 
a  subject  separate  from  arithmetic.  It  was  found  advantageous  in 
percentage  and  proportion,  though  I  am  afraid  onily  as  it  furnished 
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formulas.  Algebra  in  the  high  school  was  considered  less  abstract  when 
preceded  by  some  algebra  in  eighth  grade.  The  training  in  generaliza- 
tion was  noted  by  one  only. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  replies  were  favorable  to  the  Committee 
of  Ten's  recommendation  that  a  course  in  concrete  geometry  with  numer- 
ous exercises  be  introduced  in  the  grades.  Thirty-five  per  cent  of  those 
favorable  to  the  recommendation  made  comments.  Some  were  not  sure 
the  time  couild  be  found  for  it  in  the  grades,  while  others  considered 
the  average  grade  teacher  incapable  of  teaching  it.  One  superintendent, 
whose  replies  were  all  to  the  point,  said,  "Grammar  school  arithmetic 
should  contain  much  of  Concrete  geometry,  as  well  as  elementary  alge- 
bra." As  in  eighth  grade  algebra,  many  thought  geometry  better  not  be 
considered  at  all  unless  the  teachers  w^ere  judicious  in  material  chosen 
and  careful  in  its  presentation.  While  the  desire  for  these  subjects 
in  the  grammar  grades  was  quite  general,  not  more  than  five  schools 
report  as  having  such  a  course. 

A  number  of  questions  were  then  asked  regarding  the  teaching  of 
high  school  mathematics.  To  the  question,  "What  per  cent  of  pupils 
readily  understand  negative  numbers?",  the  per  cents  varied  between 
quite  wide  limits,  the  average  being  40  per  cent.  The  average  of  answers, 
to  the  question,  "What  per  cent  readily  understand  literal  coefficients  and 
exponents?",  was  much  lower — ^25  per  cent.  Ten  teachers  declared  that 
none  of  their  pupils  gained  facility  in  this  direction,  that  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  acquire  skill  in  the  use  of  factoring  in  the  solution  of  equa- 
tions. This  seems  to  be  due  largely  to  the  introdu<5tion  of  the  equation 
early  in  the  work  immediately  following  factoring.  The  generality  of 
algebraical  reasoning  by  which  a  property  is  proved  of  infinite  varitiea 
of  numbers  at  once,  is  acquired  by  a  much  larger  per  cent  of  pupils 
than  might  be  supposed — 55  per  cent.  This  seems  to  be  largely  due 
to  the  full  discussion  of  type  forms;  e.  g,,  x*  -{-  ax  =  b  siS  b,  type  form 
for  every  affected  quadratic.  There  seems  to  be  no  general  practice  of 
requiring  pupils  to  solve  equations  with  reference  to  any  letter  they  may 
contain.  All  applications  of  algebra  to  science  must  recognize  this 
property. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  replies  were  unfavorable  to  the  consideration 
of  negative  lines,  angles,  surfaces,  and  solids.  Of  these  a  few  considered 
it  best  to  put  this  work  off  until  a  more  advanced  course,  others  thought 
there  was  not  time  in  the  already  crowded  course.  Here  again  the 
relation  of  the  two  subjects  might  be  pointed  out  to  the  great  gain  of 
both.  This  question  was  followed  by  another  on  the  subject  of  gener- 
alization in  geometry.  Sixty-five  per  cent  favored  the  stating  and  prov- 
ing early  in  the  work,  the  "law  of  converse,"  thus  doing  away  with  the 
proof  of  many  converse  theorems.  The  per  cent  of  favorable  replies 
was  much  larger  than  was  expected.  It  seems  we  have  made  a  great 
gain  in  generalization  when  we  have  led  the  pupils  to  see  that  the  con- 
verses of  a  large  number  of  proportions  are  true,  if  the  propositions  have 
certain  relations. 

I  think  it  will  be  of  interest  if  I  quote  some  of  the  replies  to  the  next 
question,  "  What  do  you  find  is  your  greatest  difficulty  in  adapting  the 
minds  of  pupils  to  algebra  and  geometry?"  "  Their  lack  of  power  of  ab- 
straction and  generalization."    "  They  do  things  too  much  by  rule  and  not 
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enough  by  reasoning."  "  It  seems  impossible  for  them  to  generalize." 
"  The  pupils  seem  incapable  of  reasoning,  due  to  too  much  memory  or 
mechanical  work  previous  to  taking  up  high  school  mathematics."  "  It 
seems  impossible  for  pupils  to  think  in  other  than  abstract  terms."  "  It 
seems  impossible  to  think  in  the  abstract  and  realize  the  full  significance 
of  a  statement." 

I  was  impressed  more  from  a  comparison  of  answers  to  a  number  of 
related  questions,  than  to  any  one  answer  in  particular,  that  our  high, 
schools,  as  a  whole,  are  teaching  algebra  and  geometry  as  siubjects 
having  a  very  loose  relation.  This  lack  of  correlation  of  related  subjects 
is  not  a  fault  to  be  found  with  mathematical  teaching  alone,  but  with 
the  high  school  teaching  as  a  whole.  My  personal  investigation  has  not 
been  extensive  in  this  direction;  but  I  am  convinced  the  work  in  each  of 
the  general  subjects — language,  science,  and  history — is  so  carried  on  in 
many  of  our  high  schools  that  pupils  fail  to  grasp  the  broad  principles 
of  education. 

That  there  is  need  of  reform  in  the  teaching  of  high  school  mathematics 
there  seems  to  be  no  question.  The  opinion  of  many  superintendents  and 
principals  is  that  the  reform  should  be  in  the  teachers  rather  than  in  the 
text-book  or  methods.  Notwithstanding  this,  everyone  reports  an  im- 
provement in  the  teaching  of  high  school  mathematics,  due  to  better 
methods,  improved  text-books,  and  interest  taken  by  professors  of  our 
colleges  and  universities.  An  advance  in  general  culture  and  a  more 
settled  opinion  of  what  education  means,  are  helping  to  improve  the 
teachers.  The  ability  to  make  use  of  information  is  being  fostered  in 
place  of  accumulation  of  a  fixed  amount  of  facts.  Teachers  are  realizing, 
as  Professor  Burnham  has  so  aptly  put  it,  "  That  habits  of  observation 
and  reasoning,  of  thoroughness  and  originality,  should  count  as  well  as. 
cleverness  at  examination;  that  interest  and  enthusiasm  and  ability  to 
work  might  atone  for  low  marks. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  TO   CONSIDER  THE  NATURE  OF 
THE  EXAMINATIONS  TO  BE  SET   FOR  TEACHERS  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

[Read  by  the  chairman,  David  Eugene  Smith,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  Michigan  State 
Normal  College  J 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Mathematical  Section  of  the  Michigan  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  held  at  Lansing  in  December,  1S96,  a  symposium  was 
held  upon  the  "Examination  of  Teachers  in  Mathematics"  by  the  State 
Superintendent-elect,  Hon.  J.  E.  Hammond;  the  Vice  President  of  the 
State  Hoard  of  Education,  Hon.  J.  W.  Simmons;  Commissioner  D.  R 
McClure  of  Oceana  Co.,  Prof.  William  Bellis  of  the  Central  Michigan 
Normal  School,  and  Supt.  W.  G.  Coburn  of  Battle  Creek. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  symposium  and  after  some  discussion,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted: 

"  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  to 
prepare  a  series  of  resolutions  reflecting  the  spirit  of  this  meeting  with 
regard  to  the  examinations  in  mathematics  to  be  set  for  teachers  in  our 
36 
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primary  and  secondary  schools,  the  committee  to  report  at  the  meeting 
to  be  held  in  December,  1897." 

Pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  resolution  President  of  the  section, 
Professor  W.  W.  Beman,  appointed  the  following  committee:  Professor 
David  Eugene  Smith,  Ypsilanti;  Superintendent  W.  G.  Coburn,  Baittle 
Creek;  Superintendent  F.  D.  Smith,  Greenville;  Commissioner  C.  E. 
Palmerlee,  Lapeer;  Superintendent  J.  W.  Simmons,  Owosso. 

This  committee  now  submits  the  following  rejxort: — 

I.  The  extent  of  the  teacher's  knowledge  shouild  greatly  exceed  the 
limits  of  an  elementary  course  in  mathematics,  but  great  care  is  necessary 
in  the  setting  of  examinations  to  ascertain  this  knowledge. 

1.  The  committee  recognizes  it  as  beyond  dispute  that  the  teacher  must 
know  much  more  than  he  is  called  upon  to  teach  and  that  the  examination 
should  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  an  elementary  course  in  mathematics. 
For  this  reason  it  is  the  duty  of  this  organization  to  support  the  State 
officials  in  maintaining  a*high  standard  in  all  examinations.  Thus  it  is 
proper  to  require  the  teacher  to  stand  an  examination  upon  cube  root, 
even  though  that  subject  is  not  taught  in  the  grammar  school.  The  com- 
mittee is  pleased  to  note  that  the  New  York  state  normal  schools  require 
trigonometry  for  graduation  in  all  courses,  although  the  subject  is  not 
usually  taught  by  the  graduates.  It  should  also  be  stated  that  students 
in  our  University  and  Normal  College  preparing  to  teach  mathematics, 
take  a  course  extending  far  beyond  the  work  of  the  high  schools. 

2.  The  committee  feel  that  the  extension  of  the  teacher's  knowledge 
beyond  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  should  be  in  the  way  of  serious  mathe- 
matical subjects  and  not  in  the  way  of  trivial  problems  or  obsolete  mat- 
ter; e.  g.,  while  a  teacher  should  understand  true  discount,  to  ask  that  a 
problem  in  this  subject  be  solved  would  influence  the  teacher  to  give  his 
pupils  an  erroneous  notion  of  business. 

3.  The  gradual  extension  of  the  subject  matter  of  examinations  to  in- 
clude eventually,  in  proper  grades,  such  branches  as  trigonometry, 
logarithms,  the  application  of  determinants  to  the  solution  of  two  or 
three  simultaneous  linear  questions,  etc.,  is  desirable  although  not  at 
present  practicable. 

II.  The  official  examinations  exert  a  great  influence  upon  the  subjects 
to  be  taught,  the  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  teacher's  accuracy  of 
statement.    Hence,  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  in  their  preparation. 

1.  The  influence  upon  the  subjects  taught. 

(o)  To  a  considerable  extent  the  teacher's  judgment  as  to  what  are 
the  proper  subjects  to  be  presented  in  the  elementary  classes,  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  official  examination  papers.  So  strong  is  this  influence 
that  teachers  complain  that  they  are  compelled  to  present  much  obsolete 
matter  so  that  students  may  be  able  to  pass  the  teachers'  examination; 

e.  g.,  a  question  like  this,  "Write  in  Arabic  the  number  COCLXIV," 
not  only  causes  the  teacher  to  perpetuate  the  misleading  term  "Arabic," 
but  it  gives  an  entirely  false  idea  of  the  Roman  numerals  and  applies 
this  idea  to  a  problem  of  no  importance  to  any  one. 

(h)  Since  the  demands  of  actual  business  and  science  are  sufficient  to 
more  than  occupy  the  time  for  applied  problems  at  the  disposal  of  the 
student,  unusual  exercises,  even  though  not  obsolete,  should  be  entitled 
to  little  consideration;  e.  g^  Troy  and  apothecaries'  measures  may  prop- 
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erly  give  place  to  those  now  in  common  use,  and  to  the  metric  measures 
now  required  in  all  scientific  work. 

(c)  With  these  semi-obsolete  or  technical  problems  should  disappear  all 
problems  which  give  a  false  notion  of  business,  even  though  they  have 
some  value  as  offering  a  training  in  logic;  e.  g.,  problems  requiring  the 
discounting  of  a  note  at  a  rate  above  that  which  is  legal  or  common. 

2.  The  influence  upon  methods  of  teaching. 

(a)  Since  rules  are  not,  in  general,  of  any  value  in  ordinary  business 
computations,  and  since  they  almost  invariably  defeat  the  purpose  of 
arithmetic  as  a  training  in  logic,  they  should  have  but  little  place  in  these 
examinations. 

ih)  The  learning  of  a  great  number  of  definitions  of  arithmetical  terms 
is  not  to  be  recommended.  Such  definitions  as  are  given  in  the  common 
arithmetics  are  so  generally  wanting  in  accuracy  tha,t  they  have  slight 
value,  while  the  questions  asked  on  examination  are  usually  so  stated  as 
to  admit  of  a  variety  of  answers;  e.  g.,  "  What  is  a  decimal?"  Does  this 
mean  a  decimal  point,  a  decimal  number,  or  a  decimal  fraction?  If  the 
last,  will  the  answer  to  be  expected  admit  tt  as  a  decimal  fraction? 

(c)  Since  the  greatest  independence  and  freedom  should  be  allowed  in 
this  exercise  in  logic,  the  candidate  should  not  be  compelled  to  solve  in 
any  particular  way,  especially  where  the  method  required  is  one  of  ques- 
tionable value;  e.  g..  To  require  that  x^  —  26x  —  5  be  factored  "by 
grouping  the  trinomial  into  two  binomials  without  changing  the  value" 
is  (aside  from  the  question  of  factoring  and  changing  the  value)  to  force 
a  method  on  the  candidate  which  mathematicians  would  seldom  use. 
To  say,  "Solve  this  by  cause  and  effect,"  is  to  require  a  method  generally 
condemned  as  unpedagogical,  indeed  as  a  mere  rule  in  a  poor  disguise. 

3.  The  influence  upon  accuracy  of  statement. 

Since  mathematics  is  the  one  exact  science  with  which  the  student 
comes  into  contact,  and  since  the  inexactness  of  statement  on  the  part 
of  teachers  is  notorious,  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  stating  the 
questions  and  all  papers  should  be  revised  by  some  careful  critic  before 
printing;  e.  g.,  "Name  the  geometric  concepts"  is  beyond  the  powers  of 
this  committee.  "  Why  can  there  be  no  even  root  of  a  negative  quantity?" 
should  be  answered,  "  There  can  be." 

III.  Questions  should  l)e  so  selected  as  not  to  require  the  use  of  any 
particular  text-book  for  the  preparation,  especially  where  the  questions 
will  probably  not  be  correctly  answered  in  any  case;  e.  g.,  consider  this 
theorem :  "  The  shortest  path  on  the  surface  of  a  hemisphere,  from  any 
point  therein  to  the  circumference  of  tlie  great  circle  forming  its  base, 
is  the  arc  not  greater  than  a  quadrant  of  a  great  circle  perpendicular  to 
the  base."  It  is  doubtful  if  any  candidate  gave  a  satisfactory  proof  of 
this  proposition.  To  "  Name  the  regular  polyhedrons  and  give  proof  of 
their  construction,"  could  be  answered  by  very  few  good  teachers  of 
geometry. 

IV.  Questions  should  not  be  set,  the  value  of  the  answers  to  which  the 
examiner  is  not  liable  fairly  to  estimate;  e.  g.,  "  Explain  the  meaning  of 

infinity." 

V.  General  recommendation  as  to  matter  to  be  omitted  from  examin- 

ations  in  arithmetic. 

1.  Since  arithmetic  is  taught  either  for  its  utilities  or  its  logic,  or  for 
both,  all  that  does  not  appeal  to  one  of  these  two  should  be  omitted  from 
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the  examination;  e.  g.,  Compound  proportion  (in  arithmetic),  which  no 
text  books  in  general  use  attempt  to  explain  and  in  which  no  uljeful 
problems  are  given.  Whatever  work  in  this  line  is  demanded  by  the 
problems  of  physics  is  better,  and  usually,  given  in  algebra. 

2.  Summary  of  subjects  not  recommended: 

(a)  Rules,  formulae,  principles,  and  most  definitions ;  e.g.,  definitious  of 
terms  like  number,  arithmetic,  addition,  etc.,  should  not  be  committed 
to  memory  verbatim. 

(h)  The  naming  of  numbers  above  billions. 

(c)  Roman  numerals  above  t^^o  thousand. 

(d)  Tables  of  denominate  numbers  not  practically  used  in  science  or 
in  common  business,  or  not  needed  for  general  information  in  reading 
and  conversation. 

(e)  Compound  proportion. 
(/)  Equation  of  payments. 

ig)  Partial  payments,  except  by  the  method  actually  in  use  in  this 
State. 

(h)  Compound  interest  beyond  the  simple  case  of  computing  such  inter- 
est at  rates  ordinarily  used  in  banks. 

(i)  Alligation. 

VI.  General  recommendations  as  to  subjects  to  be  included  in  the  ex- 
aminations in  arithmetic. 

1.  New  subjects  recommended: 

(a)  If  arithmetic  is  to  hold  its  conventional  position  in  the  curriculum, 
it  must  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  the  day.  Hence  it  is  recommended 
that  increased  attention  be  given  to  the  really  practical  applications  of 
percentage,  ratio,  proportion,  etc.,  to  the  business  life  and  to  the  more 
common  sciences  of  to-day. 

(h)  If  increased  exercise  in  logic  is  required,  it  is  suggested  that  a  field 
is  offered  by  the  theory  of  numbers  as  shown  in  such  applications  as 
factoring  (including  the  tests  of  divisibility,  greatest  common  divisor,  and 
least  common  multiple),  roots,  checks  on  operations,  etc.,  and  that  in 
time  the  ability  to  use  a  logarithmic  table  might  properly  take  the  place 
of  excluded  obsolete  matter. 

2.  Emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  following  subjects: 
(a)  Pure  arithmetic. 

(1)  The  fundamental  operations  with  integers  and  simple  and  decimal 
fractions.  In  time,  contracted  multiplication  and  di\ision,  so  useful  in 
solving  physical  problems,  may  be  demanded. 

(2)  Elements  of  the  theory  of  numbers  as  above  suggested. 

(3)  Square  root  and,  in  particular,  the  explanation  of  the  process. 
(6)  Applied  arithmetic. 

(1)  The  problems  actually  in  use  in  daily  life  and  in  science. 

(2)  Especially  the  computation  of  simple  interest  or  bank  discount 
upon  a  non-interest-bearing  note  discounted  upon  the  day  of  its  date, 
commercial  discount,  and  commissions  as  usually*  reckoned  to-day. 

(3)  The  application  of  ratio  and  proportion  to  common  problems  of 
science,  but  not  the  ordinary  text  book  problems  in  these  subjects. 

(4)  The  common  problems  of  mensuration. 

(5)  Compound  numbers,  including  only  work  with  two  or  three  denom- 
inations in  a  single  problem. 
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VII.  Id  algebra  it  is  recommended  that  especial  attention  be  paid  to 
simple  equations  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities,  to  factoring,  to 
the  quadratic  equation  with  one  unknown  quantity,  and  to  the  proper 
checks  upon  algebraic  work. 

V^III.  In  geometry  it  is  recommended  that  especial  attention  be  paid  to 
simple  exercises  in  pure  geometry  and  in  mensuration,  that  no  ambiguous 
terms  be  used  without  definition,  and  that  many  rather  simple  exercises 
be  required  rather  than  a  few  severe  propositions;  e.  g.,  definitions  of 
such  ambiguous  terms  as  "  adjacent  angles,"  "  equal  and  equivalent," 
should  not  be  required. 

IX.  The  official  examinations  are  deserving  of  the  hearty  approval  of 
the  Mathematical  Section. 

While  the  committee  has  not  hesitated  to  criticise  the  official  examin- 
ations, and  while  a  few  of  the  illustrations  have  been  selected  from  these 
sources,  it  desires  to  assert  that, — 

(a)  There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  examinations  in  re- 
eent  years; 

(h)  The  Michigan  examinations  are  more  free  from  objectionable  mat- 
ter than  are  those  of  any  other  state  whose  papers  the  committee  has 
examined ; 

(c)  The  objectionable  questions  in  recent  times  are  exceptional,  most 
of  the  questions  being  of  high  grade; 

(d)  The  feature  of  marking  all  papers  with  respect  to  neatness  and  ac- 
<?ui'acy  of  statement  deserves  high  commendation. 


Committee.    •< 


'  David  Eugene  Smith, 
W.  G.  Coburn, 
F.  D.   Smith, 
0.  E.  Palmerlee, 

^J.  W.   Simmons. 
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BAPTIST  CHURCH,  WEDNESDAY,  2  P.  M. 


This  section  met  for  the  first  time,  the  organization  known  as  the  State 
Kindergartners'  Association  having  accepted  an  invitation  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  to  become  a  section  of  their  society.  It  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  meetings. 

The  president  and  secretary  of  the  Kindergartners'  Association,  Miss 
Sarah  B.  Goodman  of  Saginaw,  and  Miss  F.  Nina  Warner  of  Alpena, 
having  removed  frorii  the  State  during  the  year,  at  the  request  of  the 
president  of  the  Teachers'  Association,  Mus.  Lucretia  Willard  Treat 
presided  and  Miss  Clara  Wheeler  of  Grand  Hapids  acted  as  secretary. 
Before  announcing  the  program,  Mrs.  Treat  made  a  brief,  but  earnest 
appeal  to  those  present  for  growth  in  interest  in  the  kindergarten  system, 
and  especially  for  kindergartens  in  the  public  schools. 

An  audience  of  about  tw^o  hundred  was  present,  and  the  first  paper  was 
presented  by  Mrs.  C.  F.  Swift  of  I>ansing.  "Precocious  Children"  was 
her  theme,  and  the  paper  was  most  cordially  received,  holding  the  closest 
attention  throughout.  Beginning  with  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  boy-sage 
Thomas  Chatterton,  who  filled  a  suicide's  grave  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  it 
made  a  strong  plea  for  such  an  education  of  the  child  as  should  permit 
it  to  "  drink  in  knowledge  unconsciously,  laying  up  stores  of  facts  for  the 
years  to  come;  the  reasoning  powere  awakening,  the  budding  judgment 
free  and  unbiassed,  the  childish  heart  unvexed  by  care." 

The  chairman  next  introduced  Miss  Mary  E.  McDowell,  head-resident 
of  the  Chicago  University  Settlement.  Miss  McDowell  is  a  kindergartnei\ 
and  from  a  kindergartners'  standpoint  spoke  most  interestingly  on  the 
subject  of  "  FroebePs  Social  Point  of  View,"  dw-elling  largely  on  the 
teachings  of  his  "  Mother-lMay  "  book,  and  referring  to  her  work  in  the 
Chicago  Settlement. 

At  conclusion  of  the  program  a  short  business  meeting  was  held  at 
which  the  following  of!ic(^rs  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: — 

Miss  Olaia  Mingins  of  the  Detroit  Normal,  president;  and  Miss  Hester 
P.  Stowe  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Ypsilanti,  secretary. 
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PAPERS  OF  KINDERGARTEN  SECTION, 


PRECOCIOUS  CHILDREN. 
MBS.  GLABENCE  F.   SWIFT,   LANSING. 

I  wish  to  show  you  this  afternoon  a  picttire  which  will  necessitate  your 
looking  backward  in  imagination  a  century  and  a  half.  YoUjare  in  the 
ancient  city  of  Bristol,  England.  A  fine  old  church  with  towering  spire, 
a  monument  to  the  piety  and  zeal  of  the  Bristol  fathers,  meets  your  gaze. 
As  you  open  the  door  and  enter,  you  find  yourself  surrounded  with  relics 
and  antiquities  of  early  England,  and  breathing  the  very  atmosphere  of 
ages  past. 

Mount  the  stairs  to  the  dimly  lighted  chamber  above.  Here  are  stores 
so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  antiquarian — ancient  chests  and  coffers  with 
their  interesting,  priceless  contents.  Does  a  child's  form  meet  your  eye? 
'Tis  nothing  strange.  Yes,  searching  among  the  treasures  hidden  in  one 
of  these  huge  chests,  bends  a  boyish  figure.  You  will  not  disturb  him* 
Fancy  holds  him  captive,  and  he  is  living  in  times  long  gone  by. 

Follow  him,  aB  with  a  roll  of  yellow  manuscript  under  his  arm  he 
descends  the  stair  and  enters  the  busy  street.  Follow  him  to  an  humble 
dwelling  near  by.  He  heeds,  sees  nothing, — only  seeks  the  little  attic, 
his  own  cherished  haunt;  and  with  a  gleam  of  avancious  pleasure  in  his 
piercing  blue  eyes,  he  spreads  before  him  the  treasured  papers.  About 
him  are  curious  materials, — huge  rolls  of  yellow  parchment,  lumps  of 
ochre,  and  bits  of  charcoal.  The  bright  eyes  sparkle  with  satisfaction  as 
they  pore  over  the  newly  found  prize;  and  brighter  still  they  glow  as  the 
little  fingers  grasp  the  charcoal,  and  with  surprising  accuracy  copy  the 
strange  characters  of  the  manuscript. 

Next,  after  a  lapse  of  two  or  three  years,  turn  your  attention  toward 
London  and  learn  there  of  the  famous  Bowley  manuscripts  discovered  in 
Bristol  and  published  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day; — the  Rowley  manu- 
scripts written  in  the  English  of  three  centuries  before,  so  glorious  a 
prize  for  the  scholar.  Soon  comes  the  stai'tling  announcement  that  they 
are  spuriou8,  that  they  are  the  productions  of  a  mere  boy  of  Bristol.  Yes, 
it  is  the  child  who  haunted  so  continually  the  old  church  with  its  store 
of  ancient  lore,  who  copied  ho  accurately  the  old  English  of  the  manu-. 
scripts  and  turned  it  into  account  in  his  wild  deception,  his  si'heme  of 
forcing  upon  the  world  his  own  poetical  productions  as  the  works  of  a 
monk  who  lived  three  hundred  years  before.  A  sadly  diseased  mind  was 
his,  so  precocious  in  its  development;  withdrawing  within  itself,  refusing 
companionship;  giving  to  the  child  the  intellectual  powers  of  full  man- 
hood when  he  should  have  possessed  the  innocence  of  childhoo<l;  leading 
him  through  fits  of  abstraction  and  melancholy,  to  deception  and  frauds 
when  he  should  never  have  known  of  the  existence  of  vice.  Finally  en- 
ticing him  from  home  and  friends  who  could  not  understand  him,  to  the 
busy  scenes  of  London  life;  making  him  such  an  anomaly  among  his  fel- 
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low  men;  bringing  him  into  despair  after  despair,  until  nature  could 
endure  it  no  longer,  and  then  forcing  him,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  a 
suicides'  grave — a  boy  man,  a  child  sage,  Thomas  Chatterton;  as  he  him- 
self saj's,  "  the  wreck  of  promises  and  hopes." 

It  is  a  sad  tale  and  it  is  well  that  it  need  not  often  be  told,  this  story 
of  an  abnormally  developed  intellect.  Nature  herself  is  contradicted 
here,  as  in  every  such  case.  Were  the  child-nature  that  of  the  man  in 
maturity,  what  need  of  the  long  years  of  childhood  spent  in  preparation 
for  the  manhood  to  follow?  Were  it  more  than  the  innocent  beginning 
of  all  things,  the  warning  "  Except  ye  become  as  little  children,"  had 
never  been  spoken.  Of  what  it  should  be,  w^e  see  illustrations  on  every 
hand;  quick,  eager,  grasping,  curious  as  may  be,  keen  in  perception,  ac- 
curate in  observation,  retentive  of  memory,  active  in  fancy  and  imagin- 
ation. Drinking  in  knowledge  unconsciously;  laying  up  stores  of  facts  for 
jears  to  come;  the  reasoning  powers  awakening,  the  budding  judgment 
free  and  unbiassed,  the  childish  heart  unvexed  by  care,  and  the  youthful 
soul  "  full  of  a  wild  irrepressible  mirth." 

Such  is  a  nature  in  the  freedom  and  innocence  of  childhood;  the 
Creator  has  designed  it  thus.  Why  should  any  desire  to  change  the  wise 
plan?  Is  there  a  single  attractive  element  in  the  opposite  picture — 
the  phenomenal  child,  the  prodigy — that  parents  who  so  tenderly  guard 
the  physical  natures  of  their  little  ones,  will  so  often  force  the  develop- 
ment of  their  mental  powers?  Truly  has  it  been  said,  "The  remarkable 
child  is  not  a  magnified  child,  but  a  distorted  one;  not  a  young  giant,  but 
a  monster." 

Children's  literature,  during  the  years  gone  by,  has  given  us  too  many 
-examples  of  this  most  pitiable  or  most  disagreeable  specimen  of  human- 
ity. Are  the  "  sound,  healthy  children  of  the  God  of  Heaven  "  few,  that 
the  abnormal,  unnatural  goodness  or  unnatural  badness  (more  often  the 
former)  should  be  such  favorite  subjects  for  children's  stories?  We  must 
^dmit  that  a  wonderful  improvement  in  this  respect  has  been  going  on 
during  the  last  decade.  The  children  of  the  Sunday  School  books  now- 
-adays  are  not  so  saint-like  as  they  used  to  be. 

Mrs.  Ewing  and  Mrs.  Burnett  have  given  us  some  interesting  new 
types;  still,  isn't  it  true  that  Fauntleroy  is  a  trifle  priggish,  sometimes, 
and  Jackanapes  too  spirituelle?  Doesn't  Tom  Sawyer's  brain  contain 
almost  too  many  tricks  and  pranks?  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  distance 
of  time  and  space,  and  the  temptation  to  make  a  good  story,  even  some- 
what remodelled  the  characters  of  Helen's  babies,  before  they  found  their 
way  into  print.  And  to-day  must  we  not  confess  that  the  real  boy-like 
boy  and  girl-like  girl  are  sadly  lacking  in  literature?  Perhaps  you  will 
see  the  philosophy  of  it.  Think  of  your  own  experience  when  your  small 
son  or  daughter  asks  so  beseechingly  for  a  story  about  "  when  you  were 
a  little  girl,  mamma." 

Now,  unless  you  are  different  from  most  people,  you  were  a  little  girl 
of  the  average  type,  meeting  w  ith  experiences  agreeable  and  otherwise 
and  indulging  occasionally  in  bad  behavior  as  well  as  good.  But  what 
do  you  tell  the  child?  Do  you  not  throw  a  halo  about  it  all?  Wouldn't 
the  little  girl  whom  you  describe  be  a  fit  subject  for  one  of  those  same 
Sunday  School  books  whose  heroines  you  criticise  as  goody-goody?  Or 
suppose  you  draw  on  your  imagination  for  a  stor}-,  aren't  the  small  peo- 
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pie  whom  you  describe  just  a  little  too  kind  to  their  little  sisters  and  too 
obedient  to  their  parents,  fond  and  dear,  to  be  natural? 

But,  you  say,  you  do  not  wish  to  hold  up  any  bad  examples  for  your 
child  to  imitate.  True,  nor  is  this  necessary.  Study  the  bright,  uncon- 
scious, natural  childhood  about  you.  Strive  to  make  your  own  heart 
young  again,  as  your  memory  goes  back  over  the  years  and  you  recount 
the  tales  of  your  youth;  and  let  the  real,  life-like,  natural  boy  or  girl  live 
again  in  the  story.  Your  child  will  recognize  a  friend  at  once,  and  will 
instinctively  admire  and  emulate  what  is  genuine  and  true. 

Natural  happy  childhood  has  had,  and  has  to-day,  many  advocates 
among  writers  of  note.  The  pen  of  Mrs.  Kate  Douglass  Wiggin  does 
much  in  its  behalf.  Thackeray's  sharp-pointed  satire. was  its  warm  ally, 
Mark  Tw^ain,  in  his  inimitable  way,  makes  us  laugh  and  then  grow 
indignant  over  an  exaggerated,  but  nevertheless  true  type  of  youthful 
precocity;  and  Dickens,  the  friend  of  the  wronged,  here  again  raises  his 
voice  in  defense  of  the  children.  Hear  Mrs.  Pardiggle,  as  she  enumerates 
the  virtues  of  her  young  family,  who  voluntarily  enroll  themselves  in 
the  "  Infant  Bonds  of  Joy  "  and  send  all  their  money  to  the  Tockahoopoo 
Indians — which  in  itself  proves  nothing,  for  it  is  simply  natural  for  the 
little  child  to  be  interested  in  the  Tockahoopoo  or  any  other  Indians.  The 
childish  heart  is  usually  overflowing  with  benevolence  and  gives  itself, 
as  well  as  its  pennies,  while  the  "Infant  Bonds  of  Joy,"  rightly  man- 
aged, would  prove  a  most  alluring  organization  to  the  average  child  in 
these  days,  when  to  belong  to  one  or  more  organizations  is  simply  the 
right  and  proper  thing  for  old  and  young  alike. 

However,  Mrs.  Pardiggle  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  over-ambitious 
mother  who  persists  in  pushing  forward  her  children,  and  calling  atten- 
tion to  them  and  their  praiseworthy  acts.  No  wonder  her  children,  in 
Dickens'  delightful  phraseology,  are  "  weazened  and  shrivelled "  and 
look  "absolutelv  ferocious  with  discontent."  No  wonder  the  little  re- 
cruit  into  the  "  Infant  Bonds  of  Joy  "  is  "  stolidly  and  evenly  miserable." 
No  wonder  "  the  dark-visagid  eldest  boy  doubles  his  right  fist  and  de- 
livers a  secret  blow  into  the  crown  of  his  cap.." 

It  is  said  that  brilliant  hues  do  not  conserve  their  brightness  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  and  I  believe  that  experience  will  show  that  the 
precocious  child  rarely  develops  into  the  strong  man  intellectually.  It 
has  come  to  be  a  common  saying  that  you  cannot  tell  by  a  boy's  school 
or  college  record  what  he  will  amount  to  in  after  life.  So  often  the  boy 
of  whom  great  things  are  predicted,  settles  down  into  the  most  common- 
place of  lives,  while  the  dull  scholar  develops  into  the  genius.  So  often 
the  high  school  valedictorian,  in  middle  life  is  perhaps  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  of  average  ability,  or  a  good-natured,  easy-going,  fairly  successful 
merchant;  or  she  (for  more  often  it  is  she)  "fair,  fat,  and  forty,"  has 
exchanged  her  algebra  for  the  cook  book,  and  her  Latin  for  the  talk  of 
Babyland, — a  most  proper  exchange,  of  course,  only  in  so  many  cases 
that  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  her  life. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  education  of  the  future  is  going  to  change 
this  state  of  affairs  very  materially,  by  wisely  retarding  the  development 
of  the  precocious  mind  and  calling  earlier  into  activity  the  latent  abil- 
ities of  the  dull  one.  Of  course  there  are  examples  of  remarkably  for- 
ward children  who  have  maintained  their  mental  vigor  throughout  life. 

37 
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Pope  tells  us  that  "he  lisped  in  numbers,"  and  he  wrote  his  "Ode  to 
Solitude"  before  he  was  twelve;  but  his  is  hardly  a  good  example  of  a 
healthy  mind  or  body  either,  and  he  wore  out  and  died  at  the  age  of 
fifty-six.  We  read  of  President  Harper  that  he  graduated  from  college  at 
fourteen  years  of  age,  with  a  Hebrew  oration.  One  can  only  exclaim, 
alas,  for  the  lost  boyhood! 

In  Lord  Macaulay  we  have  a  striking  example  of  the  ultimate  success 
of  a  remarkably  forward  child.  In  this  case,  however,  wise  parents 
restrained  rather  than  encouraged  his  precocious  tendencies;  but  we  feel 
compassion  and  genuine  pity  for  the  child  capable  of  such  sayings  as  are 
attributed  to  him.  See  the  little  fellow  at  the  age  of  four  as  he  looks 
up  and  replies,  when  questioned  as  to  how  he  feels  after  a  severe  burn, 
"  Thank  you,  madam,  the  agony  is  abated."  Why  didn't  he  manifest  the 
strength  of  his  voice  and  arouse  the  neighborhood  as  a-  child  of  four 
years  would  naturally  do!  And  again,  when  told  that  he  must  learn 
to  study  without  his  accustomed  slice  of  bread  and  butter  (the  only  part 
of  the  anecdote  which  at  all  reminds  one  of  a  four-year-old  boy)  he  replies, 
"Yes,  mama,  industry  shall  be  my  bread  and  attention  my  butter." 
Positively  the  little  egotist  should  have  gone  without  his  bread  and  but- 
ter for  a  week  to  punish  him  for  such  a  speech. 

It  is  the  boyish  boy  who  is  the  child  of  promise  and  who  is  father  to 
the  vigorous,  happy,  manly  man.  It  is  the  boy  with  the  laughing  eyes 
and  rosy  cheeks — what  matter  if  they  do  show  some  contrast  with  mother 
Earth;  the  boy  who  must  go  fishing — what  if  he  does  have  no  obiection  to 
carrying  the  bait  in  his  pocket;  the  boy  with  the  insatiable  desire  to  see 
what  everything  is  made  of;  the  self-reliant,  independent  boy.  It  is  the 
whistling  boy,  the  I'oguish  boy,  the  boy  with  the  hearty  laugh;  the  inquis- 
itive little  fellow  who  greets  you  and  dismisses  you  with  that  everlasting 
"  why  "  until  the  despairing  **  I  don't  know  "  is  reached,  and  then  looks 
up  and  gravely  queries,  "  Why  don't  you  know?" 

Surely  the  poet  understood  it,  or  he  never  could  have  written  those 
lines  so  suggestive  of  happy,  natural  child]||^od: — 

"  Blessing  on  thee,  little  man, 
Barefoot  boy,  with  cheek  of  tan, 
With  thy  red  lips,  redder  still 
Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill. 
Prince  thou  art — the  grown-up  man 
Only  is  republican. 
Let  the  million-doUared  ride; 
Barefoot,  trudging  at  his  side. 
Thou  hast  more  than  he  can  buy, 
In  the  reach  of  ear  and  eye, — 
Outward  sunshine,  inward  joy. 
Blessings  on  thee,  barefoot  boy." 

Says  Agnes  Repplier:  "Little  boys  ought  to  be  the  most  delightful 
things  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  little  girls."  Aiid  what  is 
more  delightful?  A  little  child  who  has  been  allowed  to  grow  and 
develop  naturally  and  healthfully,  Avith  as  few  restraints  as  possible — 
the  activity  of  the  body  and  alertness  of  the  mind,  and  the  freshness 
and  innocence  of  the  soul — is  there;  anything  in  the  world  like  it!    Take 
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simply  the  activities  of  the  body.  Has  anybody  ever  tried  to  compute 
the  number  of  intricate  and  complex  motions  a  three-year-old  child 
can  go  through  with  in  the^pace  of  a  minute  and  a  half,  especially  in 
church?  It  is  marvellous  I  And  then  the  quaint  expressions,  the  queer 
mistakes,  the  pretty  lisping  words, — why  I  wouldn't  change  my  baby's 
baby-talk,  while  she  is  a  baby  and  it  fits  her,  for  anything  in  the  world! 
Of  course  the  change  must  come,  but  let  it  come  gradually  and  naturally. 
I  shall  not  hasten  it;  and  I  must  confess  a  pang  went  through  my  heart 
at  the  sound  of  the  first  plain  **  yes"  instead  of  the  customary  '*  16,"  for  I 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  my  baby  was  going. 

I  know  a  small  child  who,  while  usually  speaking  with  great  correct- 
ness and  precision  (almost  too  much  so  in  fact),  habitually  says  "  I 
brang  it,"  and,  in  spite  of  its  demoralizing  effect  on  little  sister  (who 
always  says  just  what  big  sister  does);  and  in  spite  of  the  prospect  of 
its  ruining  the  reputation  of  the  family  as  grammarians,  that  child's 
mother  will  not  correct  that  mistake — it  sounds  so  delioiously  dreadful. 
In  process  of  time,  the  child,  who  has  great  powers  of  imitation,  will 
notice  that  people  generally  say  "brought"  instead  of  "brang,"  and 
will  correct  herself,  and  little  sister  will  follow.  I  would  not  claim  that 
a  child's  mistakes  should  not  in  many  cases  be  corrected,  but  let  the 
change  be  brought  about  naturally;  let  the  little  ones  be  their  own  sweet 
individual  selves  as  far  as  possible. 

Sir  Francis  Doyle  says  that  it  is  "  the  intention  of  the  Almighty  that 
there  should  exist  for  a  certain  time  between  childhood  and  manhood,  the 
natural  production  known  as  a  boy."  This  fact,  he  says,  "  is  slipping 
fast  from  the  minds  of  men."  That  this  was  true  a  few  years  ago,  I 
believe;  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  slipping  process  has  begun  to  be 
arrested.  Parents  and  educators  are  awakening  to  the  idea  that  we  want 
naturally-developed  children,  and  not  mere  receptacles  into  which  may 
be  crammed  dates  and  facts  and  precepts.  Tlie  care  of  the  child  from 
birth  is  being  studied  as  it  never  has  been.  Questions  of  heredity  and 
influence  are  being  wisely  discussed  and  widely  read;  and,  better  than 
all,  much  attention  is  being  given  to  the  study  of  the  child  as  an  indivi- 
dual— physically,  mentally,  morally — and  the  methods  in  our  public 
schools  are  changing  and  will  change  accordingly.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
in  the  flush  of  first  enthusiasm,  too  much  will  not  be  made  of  the  study 
itself,  while  the  object  of  it  all,  namely,  the  child  and  the  better  develop- 
ment of  its  whole  nature,  is  lost  sight  of.  Some  printed  articles  on  the 
subject  might  lead  one  to  think  that  the  all-important  things  were  in 
themselves  the  testing  of  65,000  pairs  of  eyes,  for  instance,  or  60,000  pairs 
of  ears;  and  the  application  of  all  the  tables  of  weights  and  measure- 
ments, and  mental  and  moral  characteristics,  while  of  course  all  this 
research  is  onlv  a  means  to  an  end. 

It  is  also  sometimes  a  question  how  one  poor  lone  female,  a  teacher  of 
fifty  youths,  is  to  find  time  not  only  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  contents 
of  all  the  heads  under  her  care,  but  also  to  investigate  into  the  family 
history  of  each  one,  as  she  is  strongly  recommended  to  do.  Suppose  she 
were  to  take  a  census,  as  it  were,  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
status  of  the  ancestors  of  those  fifty  youths,  back — well,  say  two  gener- 
ations. That  would  make  in  all,  youths  fifty — fathers  and  mothers  one 
hundred — grandparents  on  father's  side  one  hundred — grandparents  on 
mother's  side  one  hundred — making  in  all  (youths,  parents,  and  grand- 
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parents)  three  hundred  fifty  individuals,  an  average  of  one  and  three- 
fooirths  for  each  day  of  the  school  year;  and  then  a  new  grade  comes  on^ 
the  process  is  repeated,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  I  am  just  a  little  afraid 
that  under  such  circumstances  the  teachers  would  complain  of  being 
"crammed"  rather  than  the  pupils;  in  the  meantime  where  is  the  time  to- 
apply  all  the  interesting  knowledge,  and  where  are  the  Arithmetic,  read- 
ing, and  writing? 

However,  all  these  questions  will  undoubtedly  settle  themselves  in 
time,  and  the  aims  of  all  true  education — the  developing  of  character^ 
making  the  child  the  strongest,  wisest,  noblest,  that  he  individually  is 
capable  of  being — will  be  more  and  more  understood  and  put  into  our 
school  and  home  methods.  We  have  already,  growing  rapidly  in  our 
own  counti'V  and  other  lands,  an  institution  of  which  this  three-fold 
development  is  the  central,  working  principle.  Its  object  is  child  culture 
rather  than  child  study.  It  includes  the  essential  features  of  child  study^ 
and  more;  it  may  be  defined  as  child  study  applied.  The  natural  develop- 
ment in  bodv,  soul,  and  mind  of  the  child  as  an  indi\idual  soul  and  not 
one  of  a  mass,  is  the  foundation  principle  of  the  kindergarten;  and  how 
simply  and  beautifully  it  is  carried  into  practice  I  See  the  pretty  marches; 
and  games  for  the  restless  little  bodies,  the  occupations  for  the  busy 
minds  and  fingera,  and  the  stories  and  songs  and  lessons  in  kindness  and 
gentleness  and  love  so  unobtrusively  put  forth,  and  so  unceremonionsly 
learned  and  worked  into  the  life.  Note,  too,  the  logical  connection  of  all 
things  and  the  b€»autiful  lessons  from  the  world  about.  How  natural 
it  all  is — "  Good  morning,  merry  sunshine,"  when  the  morning  is  bright; 
and  the  song  of  the  beautiful  rain-clouds  on  the  gloomy  days;  winter 
songs  and  plays  in  winter,  all  about  buds  and  flowers  in  spring;  and  then 
the  games  adapted  from  the  habits  of  the  bees  and  birds  and  squirrels, 
all  appealing  so  strongly  to  the  child's  innate  love  of  nature  and  sense  of 
harmony.  There  is  not  a  bit  of  cramming  or  affectation  or  self-conscious- 
ness; simply  growing  "in  wisdom  and  in  stature  and  in  favor  with  God 
and  man,"  as  did  the  Child  of  old. 

But  this  is  not  a  paper  on  the  value  of  the  kindergarten,  and  this 
digression  must  cease  with  the  simple  expression  of  the  hope  that  many 
years  may  not  pass  before  the  men  and  women  of  Michigan,  with  their 
usual  progressive  spirit,  shall  agitate  this  matter  and  secure  what  the 
law  already  allows  them — the  fully  equipped  kindergarten  under  com- 
petent and  well  paid  instruction,  as  the  basis,  the  fitting  foundation,  of 
an  otherwise  stable  and  beautiful  structure,  the  public  school  system 
of  the  State.  It  is  not  simply  a  question  for  mothers,  but  for  all  iovers 
of  our  land;  for  it  is  proven  that  of  the  children  trained  in  the  kindergar- 
tens of  the  city  slums,  only  the  smallest  per  cent  are  ever  found  among 
the  criminals  in  our  penitentiaries.  The  general  introduction  of  the  kin- 
dergarten, and  then  its  principle — the  three-fold  development,  continued 
through  school  and  college  as  is  beginning  to  be  done — together  with  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  parents,  will  undoubtedly  in  tlie  future  do  much 
to  give  us  the  healthy,  normal  child-nature  we  all  admire  and  love.  A 
fugitive  poem,  slightly  altered,  gives  such  a  pleasing  picture  of  unfettered 
natural  growth,  that  I  quote  three  verses  of  it: — 
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How  should  little  children  grow, 
When  they're  five  or  over? 
In  the  sunshine  and  the  air, 
Wholesome,  simple,  fresh,  and  fair, — 
As  the  bonny  daisies  blow, 
And  the  happy  clover. 

How  about  their  eyes  and  ears. 
At  this  stage  of  growing? 
Like  the  clear,  unclouded  skies. 
Not  too  eager  nor  too  wise. 
So  that  all  thev  see  and  hear 
May  be  worth  the  knowing. 

And  the  little  childish  heart? 
Ah,  for  that  we're  praying, 
That  it  strong  and  pure  may  grow; 
God  who  loveth  children  so. 
Keep  it  from  all  guile  apart. 
Through  life's  mazes  straying. 

,  Half  way  up  the  slope  of  a  lofty  mountain,  mark  that  boyish  form, 
struggling  among  the  dangerous  chasms,  striving  to  escape  the  dread 
precipice.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  bright  meadows  below;  he  sees 
nothing  of  the  glistening  summit  above.  He  travels  over  pathways  too 
rough  for  childish  feet,  he  totters  under  burdens  too  heavy  for  childish 
shoulders,  he  falls  into  difficulties  too  great  for  childish  strength,  he 
stumbles,  falls — knowing  nothing  of  the  pure  joys  of  childhood,  feeling 
nothing  of  the  conscious  strength  and  power  of  true  manhood,  a  tender 
plant  laid  low  by  the  tempest  of  life.  But  look  again,  playing  and  sport- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  see  that  childish  figure!  Joyously  and 
contentedly  he  roams  about  and  in  his  sport  begins  the  ascent,  uncon- 
sciously, unknowingly.  He  goes  higher,  yet  a  little  higher,  and  explores 
the  regions  about  him  as  he  goes.  Suddenly  looking  upward  he  beholds 
the  heightii  above  in  all  their  splendor,  and  the  ambition  seizes  him  to 
reach  the  summit.  On  he  goes  and  onward  still,  resolutely,  earnestly, 
eagf  rly  Onward  he  treads,  and  his  childish  form  becomes  straight  and 
lithe  and  manly.  Upward  again,  and  the  man's  dark  locks  whiten  in  the 
sunlight  falling  upon  them.  Upward  still  once  more,  and  the  summit  is 
reached — the  goal  won.  But  the  child  is  a  naturally  developed  man,  true 
and  noble,  proved  by  age  and  ripened  by  experience,  a  sheaf  ready  for  the 
i^ickle. 
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ADDRESS— FROEBEKS  SOCIAL  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

MISS  MARY  E.   MCDOWELL,   GHIOAGOy   ILL. 

[The  following  Is  an  abstract  of  this  address.] 

"What  we  need  in  a  meeting  like  this  is  inspiration;  we  think  about 
methods  till  we  forget  our  inspiration.  Froebel  says  a  boy  climbs  a 
tree  to  get  a  view  beyond;  so  we  must  climb  up  and  get  a  new  point  of 
view  or,  really,  go  back  to  the  source  of  our  inspiration.  The  Christmas 
week  is  a  most  appropriate  time  to  do  this;  this  week  celebrating  the 
birth  time  of  the  one  who  sat  a  child  in  the  midst  "  and  g)ave  to  all  the 
world  inspiring  thoughts."  The  speaker  then  held  up  a  copy  of  Froebels^ 
Mutter  und  Ease  Lieder  or  "Mother  Play"  book,  saying:  "  I  go  to  this 
book  for  what  I  once  considered  kindergarten  principles,  but  which  I 
now  believe  to  be  universal  principles."  After  speaking  in  glowing  terms 
of  this  book,  she  also  review^ed  a  chapter  of  Miss  Susan  Blow's  recent 
work,  "  Symbolic  Education,"  in  which  Miss  Blow  dwells  upon  the  "  dom- 
inant idea  "  ruling  each  age  or  time.  Miss  McDowell  then  said,  "  Let  us 
think  of  this  *  dominant  idea.' "  In  the  beginning  of  our  country's 
growth,  the  dominant  idea  was  democracy,  freedom;  and  to-day  doubtless 
we  have  more  social  freedom  than  other  countries,  but  have  we  yet  lived 
fully  up  to  our  ideal?  I  am  now  enjoying  the  experience  of  living  with 
'everybody.'  In  our  Chicago  Settlement  w^e  touch  many  nationalities 
and  many  conditions  of  society.  To-day  the  *  dominant  idea '  seemed  to 
be  social  unity — brotherhood. 

God  is  our  Father,  w^e  are  brothers  and  sisters,  whether  we  will  or  no. 
Do  we  believe  this — even  when  in  the  midst  of  foreigners,  or  do  we  call 
them  polackSy  dagoes,  etc.,  and  *  wash  them  off,'  with  no  more  thought 
about  them?  Living  near  them,  as  I  am  doing,  I  can  see  plainly  the 
influence  of  the  public  school.  We  must  be  more  than  teachers,  more 
than  mothers  to  them, — even  our  education  must  take  tj»e  view  of 
brotherhood.  Pestalozzi  became  a  pauper  and  lived  with  paupers,  that 
he  might  teach  paupers  to  live  like  men.  Froebel  lived  with  Pestalozzi^ 
that  he  might  learn  of  him. 

Froebel,  from  his  study,  evolved  a  philosophy  of  education,  a  phil- 
osophy of  life,  a  philosophy  of  religion.  To  go  back  to  our  '  Mother^^Play  ^ 
book,  we  will  find  a  '  play '  that  has  for  its  foundation  this  idea  of  social 
unity — brotherhood.  The  picture  of  the  man  mowing  the  grass  is  simple, 
but  full  of  meaning;  the  story  shows  how  each  in  the  world  plays  his 
part  and  all  are  needed  helpers.  When  the  mother  looks  at  this  little 
picture  with  her  child,  it  is  simply  a  picture  of  grass-mowing  and  milk- 
ing, or  it  is  a  symbol  of  human  relationship,  of  the  interdependence  of 
mankind;  and  whether  the  child  gets  the  spiritual  significance  or  not 
depends  upon  her  social  point  of  view,  and  a  child  who  early  gets  suck 
ideas  could  never  grow  to  be  an  employer  who  exploits  labor.  A  mother 
or  teacher  needs  a  big,  broad  view  of  life,  of  social  obligation. 

Normal  children,  and  especially  young  children,  do  not  make  distinc- 
tions between  this  or  that  person;  they  are  bom  democrats.  Emerson 
says,  '  Long  before  a  mother  dreams  of  it  the  child  has  his  ideas  of 
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duty,  beauty,  and  life.'  We  must  first  have  a  Y\g\\t  feeling,  whether  ever 
fonnulated  in  a  theory  or  not.  These  ideas  go  farther  back  than  to  the 
new  education;  they  are  the  ideas  of  the  New  Testament.  We  find  the 
pleji  for  individual  responsibility  strong,  and  for  sociology.  Paul  said, 
*We  are  on.e  body  and  membere  in  particular;'  and  Froebel  teaches 
the  same  thing  when  he  gives  us  the  little  play  of  the  whole  family  in 
these  little  fingers.  Buskin's  way  of  giving  students  an  idea  of  the 
dignity  of  labor  and  the  unity  and  relationships  of  life,  was  by  giving 
his  art  students  at  Oxford  a  piece  of  road  to  grade.  Fi'oebel  follows  the 
same  principle  in  his  *  plays,'  emphasizing  the  trades  and  bringing  out 
the  value  of  work  in  *  The  Charcoal  Burner,'  ^  The  Carpenter,'  etc.  We 
should  make  the  child  see  very  early  that  he  does  not  live  alone.  Very 
often  the  mother  gives  her  child  his  idea  of  social  life  by  the  line  she 
draws  between  the  kitchen  and  the  dining-room,  and  by  the  place  in 
which  she  puts  the  maid." 

Here  the  speaker  referred  again  tx)  the  value  of  the  public  school  as  a 
social  factor.  "  We  must  bring  all  these  nationalities  to  believe  in  the 
Fatherland  with  a  big  F,  and  it  must  be  done  by  our  public  schools;  even 
the>churcheT3  cannot  always  do  it,  for  they  have,  and  especially  in  the 
minds  of 'our  foreign-speaking  people,  the  denominational  lines;  but  we 
must  use  a  common  social  center,  and  the  public  school  is  that  more 
definitely  than  any  other  present  institution." 

Miss  McDowell  then  gave  an  interesting  description  of  the  public  play- 
ground recently  opened  in  Chicago,  where  one  thousand  children  and 
their  parents  gathered  for  the  opening  exercises,  of  which  the  singing  of 
America  and  the  Polish  National  Hymn  formed  a  part.  Hundreds  of 
children  of  many  nationalities  play  here  daily.  She  also  told  of  the  vaca- 
tion-school organized  in  Chicago  similar  to  those  of  Boston  and  New 
York,  which  have  proved  so  beneficial  in  the  large  cities. 
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BAPTIST  CHURCH,  WEDNESDAY,  2  P.  M. 

The  second  annual  session  of  this  section  was  held  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  church,  Mrs.  Emma  Thomas  presiding. 

The  5th  Grade  of  the  Lansing  Schools  furnished  the  first  piece  of  music, 
after  w^hich  came  the  report  of  the  secretary,  Jessie  M.  Holt. 

The  paper,  "  Training  of  Children's  Voices,"  by  Florence  G.  Taylor  of 
Tecumseh,  proved  very  interesting.  It  called  especial  attention  to  the 
imitative  power  of  the  child  and  the  need  that  teachers  should  be  very 
careful  what  tones  they  habitually  use.  Even  the  exercises  in  reading 
and  recitation,  may  be  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  child's  singing  work. 
School  singing  should  prevent  the  formation  of  bad  habits  before  the 
voice  changes;  and  in  working  with  children's  voices,  the  teacher  should 
always  keep  in  mind  the  natural  quality;  i.  e.,  the  quality  which  we  hear 
when  children  are  in  their  happiest  moments. 

This  paper  was  followed  by  a  short  discussion  participated  in  by  Flor- 
ence Marsh  of  Ypsilanti,  and  Jessie  M.  Holt  of  Lansing. 

Then  followed  a  class  exercise  by  pupils  of  the  8th  Grade  Logan  St. 
School,  Lansing,  showing  regular  work  in  music. 

A  nominating  committee  then  retired,  including  Harriet  M.  Cox  of 
Port  Huron,  Florence  G.  Taylor  of  Tecumseh,  Ella  Nicholson  of  Adrian. 

"Music  in  Practical  Life"  was  handled  in  a  masterly  way  by  Supt. 
E.  C.  Thompson  of  Saginaw,  W.  S.  Attention  was  called  to  tlie  training 
of  eye,  ear,  and  hand  resulting  from  the  study  of  music,  the  idea  being 
advanced  that  if  these  three  gateways  to  the  soul  are  opened  as  they 
may  be  through  music,  the  multiplicity  of  books  coupled  with  the  neces- 
sity to  aid  in  song,  will  so  aid  in  the  mind-developm(*nt  that  reading 
and  the  mechanical  operations  of  language  will  largeh'  take  care  of 
theniscOves.  Not  onlv  this,  but  the  love  of  literature  mav  be  cultivated 
by  the  memorizing  of  literary  nmsteri)iece8  of  song,  and  the  [)rinciples 
of  numbers,  [)hysics,  chemistry,  physiology,  and  psychology  may  all  be 
impressed  upon  the  mind,  while  the  mental  powers  and  the  sensibilities 
are  appealed  to,  so  that  thus  the  head,  the  heart,  the  hand  are  har- 
monionusly  developed,  making  the  perfect  man. 

The  rei>ort  of  the  CommittcHi  on  Nominations  was  made  and  accepted, 
resulting  in  the  election  of  the  following  officers: — 

For  president,  Mrs.  Emma  A.  Thomas  of  Detroit;  vice-pn^sident,  Flor- 
ence Marsh  of  Ypsilanti;  secretary,  Jessie  M.  Holt  of  Lansing. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  children  for  so  kindly  assisting  in 
the  music,  and  this  most  profitable  meeting  was  adjourned. 
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PAPERS  OF  MUSIC  SECTION. 

TRAINING   OF  CHILDREN*S  VOICES. 
FLOBBNOE  G.  TAYLOR,  TEGUM8BH. 

We  have  many  things  to  be  proud  of  in  this  glorious  country  of  ours, 
among  which  are  characteristics  which  have  rapidly  pushed  us  to  the 
front  as  one  of  the  first  nations  of  the  world;  but  w^hile  we  feel  deeply 
grateful  for  what  we  are,  there  is  still  one  characteristic  of  which  so 
much  cannot  be  said — and  that  is  the  American  voice.  Our  develop- 
ment lies  largely  in  our  environment,  physically  as  well  as  mentally,  and 
as  regards  the  subject  of  the  human  voice,  we,  as  a  nation,  seem  to  be 
lacking  in  this  particular  as  compared  with  other  nations.  It  has  been 
said  that  Americans  possess  harsh,  penetrating,  and  disagreeable  voices 
in  speech,  and  I  believe  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  this. 
Whether  this  defect  is  occasioned  by  the  climate  or  whether  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  nervous  tension  under  which  most  of  our  progressive  coun- 
trymen lead  their  lives,  it  is  hard  to  say;  but  no  doubt  both  influences 
combine  to  produce  in  the  average  American  voice  qualities  which  do  not 
exist  in  the  voices  of  pix>ple  who  live  in  climates  which  are  softer  and 
more  settled,  and  where  life  is  not  so  rapid. 

We  look  to  the  school  room  as  a  means  to  remedy  this  defect,  for  there 
the  child  begins  his  education  and  spends  a  large  share  of  his  time.  It 
is  there  that  he  overcomes  many  defects  and  gets  his  starting  points 
in  life. 

Now,  as  regards  the  training  of  the  child  voice.  We  take  it  as  it  is, 
with  its  merits  and  defects,  in  our  public  schools,  and  aim  to  remedy 
existing  evils  and  prevent  further  ones  by  simple  and  natural  means, 
while  the  child  is  still  young  and  before  bad  habits  in  singing  are  devel- 
oped. 

Ah  to  music  in  the  school  room,  a  word  in  general.  To-day  music  is 
not  regarded  as  an  entertainment  merely,  neither  is  it  a  luxury,  for  it  is 
now  a  part  of  the  child's  regular  development,  having  a  high  ideal  in 
the  background  in  bringing  to  light  the  real  nature  of  the  child,  in  ex- 
pression of  beauty  which  lies  within.  If  we  can  get  down  d(*i*p  enough, 
we  will  always  find  music  within  the  child.  Much  time  has  been  devoted 
to  his  mental  training  alone,  but  modern  methods  are  reaching  farther 
toward  the  real  soul  of  the  boy  than  previous  ones,  as  they  are  applying 
methods  which  draw  out  and  develop  that  which  already  lies  within. 
Froebers  ideas  are  in  this  age  most  earnestly  put  into  use.  What  does 
an  education  mean  if  not  to  make  better  men  and  women,  and  men  and 
women  who  are  trying  ever  to  live  their  best  selves  by  giving  expression 
to  the  beauty  which  lies  within.  Is  there  any  other  branch  of  study 
which  is  more  fully  a  means  of  expression  than  music?  It  appeals  to 
mind  as  well  as  to  heart.  Kuskin  says  "  Real  music  can  not  lend  itself 
to  unhwilthy  feelings.'' 
38 
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If  commenced  in  the  schoolroom  bj  a  child  and  continued  throughout 
his  whole  school  life,  supposing  of  course  he  is  earnest  and  painstaking, 
and  that  his  knowledge  is  developed  step  by  step  by  teachers  who  are 
well  prepared,  earnest  and  who  have  high  ideals — he  has  a  musical  edu- 
cation which  will  be  of  great  use  to  him,  even  though  he  should  never 
specialize  in  it  when  school  days  are  over.  The  training  will  have  pre- 
vented many  defects  in  singing  which  might  otherwise  have  existed. 
Furthermore,  he  has  been  given  a  keen  sense  of  tone  and  rythm.  It  has 
done  much  to  cultivate  his  esthetic  taste  and  it  has  familiarized  him 
with  our  folk-lore,  much  religious  music,  and  patroitic  music.  In  a  word, 
it  has  made  him  comprehend  the  beginnings  of  Art. 

What  is  a  child  voice?  There  are  two  classes,  those  totally  unchanged 
and  those  changing.  Some  voices  begin  to  change  as  early  as  ten,  and 
others  not  before  fifteen  or  sixteen;  that  varies  according  to  the  child. 
Some  change  in  a  few  months,  and  others  require  several  years  to  become 
settled. 

Much  is  written  on  voice  culture,  but  it  invariably  pertains  to  the  adult 
voice,  while  really  voice  improvement  or  voice  impairment  begins  largely 
in  early  childhood.  We  hear  much  about  the  cure  of  certain  maladies, 
but  very  little  about  the  prevention  of  them.  School  singing  should 
prevent  the  formation  of  bad  habits  before  the  voice  has  changed;  and 
if  it  does,  there  will  be  much  less  radical  change  after  the  voice  has 
become  settled. 

Children  begin  very  early  to  imitate  the  sounds  they  hear,  and  unfor- 
tunately they  imitate  defective  sounds  as  well  as  pure  ones.  If  they 
heard  only  correct  pronunciation  and  correct  English,  they  would  speak 
it  even  though  they  never  went  to  school.  I  think  any  teacher  of  English 
grammar  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  school  training  in  this 
respect  is  very  slow,  where  home  training  does  not  co-operate.  Children 
are  heirs  to  bad  English  just  as  they  are  heirs  to  frail  constitutions. 
Often  any  amount  of  training  will  not  overcome  this  unfortunate  inherit- 
ance. Knowing  that  they  are  such  perfect  imitators  of  sound,  we,  as 
teachers,  should  be  very  careful  of  our  use  of  English  as  well  as  of  our 
voice  utterance  of  it.  The  powerful  effect  of  example  is  strongly  shown 
here.  Many  teachers  habitually  speak  in  loud,  penetrating  quality  of 
voice  in  the  school  room.  This  is  particularly  harmful  in  primary  rooms. 
A  soft,  bright  tone  is  very  much  more  to  be  desired.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  woman's  voice  is  a  much  better  guide  for  children  than  a  man's, 
unless  he  has  learned  to  modify  his  voice  carefully: 

The  exercises  in  reading  and  recitation  are  invaluable  to  the  singing 
w^ork  of  the  child,  if  the  teacher  has  in  mind  a  good  voice  quality  and 
clear  pronunciation.  Right  here  I  might  say  that  these  ideas  concern- 
ing sweet,  soft  voice  quality  in  the  speech  of  the  American  child  might 
also  apply  to  the  adult.  If  ladies  at  five-o'clock-teas,  clergymen,  railroad 
officials,  and  news-boys,  would  give  greater  heed  to  their  speaking  voices 
and  remind  themselves  that  it  is  not  how  loud  they  talk,  but  how  well 
they  talk,  we  might,  as  Americans,  bear  a  better  reputation  in  this  re- 
spect. 

In  primary  music  work  there  is  chance  for  great  imagination  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  The  work  must  be  put  on  the  level  of  the  play 
ground,  but  the  play  ground  which  has  an  object  in  view.  Very  young 
children  should  be  trained  through  the  senses  rather  than  through  the 
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mind.  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  say  much  about  the  technicalities  to 
the  little  ones,  such  as  proper  position  of  the  throat,  respiration,  etc. 
For  if  they  are  well,  their  breathing  will  take  care  of  itself;  and  if  ill, 
they  shoufd  not  be  in  school.  It  is  not  difficult  to  inhale  air,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  retain  it  properly  while  singing.  The  child  should  be  made 
to  feel  absolutely  unconscious  of  self,  and  when  too  much  stress  is  put 
upon  technicalities,  he  will  forget  the  music  for  the  method. 

A  child  naturally  has  a  much  sweeter  voice  than  an  adult.  It  is  as 
the  zepher  to  the  north  winds.  Mr.  Tomlins  says,  "When  a  note  is  born 
into  the  world,  it  is  something  which  has  never  been  there  before.'' 
Children  learn  to  sing  as  easily  aei  they  learn  to  speak.  The  question  of 
"  talent "  need  not  enter.  In  working  with  children's  voices,  a  teacher 
should  always  keep  that  natural  quality  in  mind.  By  that  I  mean  the  . 
quality  which  we  hear  when  they  are  in  their  happiest  moments,  while 
unconscious  of  self,  while  laughing,  playing,  etc.  A  child  may  bring  you 
a  bunch  of  flowers  and  say  "  good-morning;"  he  may  call  your  attention 
to  the  beautiful  flowers  and  new  pictures  in  the  room;  he  may  say  "  Merry 
Christmas."  What  quality  do  we  catch?  It  is  a  natural  ring  of  rather 
high  pitch.  This  is  the  quality  to  keep  in  the  foreground.  See  that  their 
songs  are  pitched  high  enough  to  catch  this  quality.  In  judging  and 
classifying  children's  voices,  the  quality  should  determine  the  voice 
rather  than  the  range  or  the  age  of  the  pupil. 

One  meets  a  variety  of  classes  of  children  in  the  singing  work.  One 
class  we  might  call  uncomfortable  singers.  They  strain  the  muscles  of 
their  faces  and  seem  to  be  making  a  great  effort.  No  doubt  they  are 
straining  their  voices,  and  the  reason  for  this  should  be  promptly  ascer- 
tained. I  have  had  two  marked  instances  of  this  of  late,  and  found  the 
trouble  to  be  weak  throats  from  diphtheria.  They  are  both  children 
who  invariably  want  to  lead.  I  go  to  them  repeatedly  and  smooth  the 
frowns  from  their  brows  with  my  hand,  or  make  some  motion  whereby 
they  will  understand  that  I  want  them  to  rest  or  sing  softly.  Watch 
very  carefully  for  those  who  seem  to  be  singing  uncomfortably.  Hard 
colds,  sore  throats,  disease,  bad  air,  a  wrong  pitch  of  the  song,  and 
many  other  reasons  may  cause  this. 

Another  class  is  the  diffident  class  who  have  been  told  at  home  that 
they  had  no  talent  for  music,  that  it  isn't  in  the  family,  that  they  cannot 
sing.  Their  school  singing  is  in  husky,  muffled  tones  from  actual  fear. 
Encourage  all  such  children,  and  lead  them  to  feel  that  singing  is  a 
part  of  the  regular  work  and  it  is  no  more  to  sing  alone  than  to  read 
alone.  Much  tact  is  needed  in  getting  them  to  forget  themselves.  I 
believe  in  doing  a  great  deal  of  individual  work  in  the  primary  grades. 
Of  course  this  cannot  be  done  among  older  pupils,  as  it  would  produce 
much  embarassment  among  scholars  whose  voices  are  changing  and  it 
would  be  a  very  unwise  method  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Individual 
singing  is  invaluable  among  the  little  ones,  especially  among  those  who 
have  stubborn  voices  and  but  little  ear  for  music.  Of  this  class  there  are 
many.  We  find  them  in  every  room,  and  they  are  frequently  the  most 
ambitious  in  the  singing  lesson.  They  are  generally  known  as  monotones, 
although  I  supDOse  real  monotones  are  exceptions,  as  we  naturally  infer 
from  that  term  one  who  cannot  raise  his  voice  from  a  certain  pitch  in 
speech  or  in  song.    Now,  there  are  many  children  who  cannot  raise  the 
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singing  voice,  but  few  who  cannot  produce  variety  of  pitch  in  speech; 
and  so  if  one  is  attainable,  the  other  must  be. 

Of  these  children  whom  we  call  monotones,  there  are  several  classes: — 
those  who  seem  to  have  voice  enough  but  who  never  strike  the  right  note 
except  by  accident,  those  who  drone  through  w^hole  tunes  with  appar- 
ently neither  voice  nor  ear,  getting  some  few  low  tones,  but  never  any 
high  ones.  Children  from  the  first  class  sing  incorrectly  largely  from 
want  of  practice  and  habitual  inattention.  With  them  it  is  well  repeat- 
edly to  call  their  attention  to  their  tones,  and  remind  them  that  they 
must  be  thoughtful  singers  and  try  to  make  their  tones  sound  like  he 
rest  of  the  class.  Theirs  are  lazy  voices.  If  you  give  them  plenty  of  time 
to  feel  around,  they  will  generally  get  the  tone.  Flexibility  of  voice  is 
one  great  requirement  with  them. 

Then  with  the  others,  it  seems  to  be  a  case  of  living  in  the  cellar — all 
on  one  floor,  as  it  were.  There  are  second  and  third  stories  in  their  voices, 
but  thev  have  never  discovered  them,  because  thev  have  no  stairs.  I 
have  found  a  number  of  this  class.  Such  voices  seem  absolutelv  stub- 
born  at  first.  I  begin  with  such  children  by  getting  them  to  pronounce 
simple  words  on  different  pitches.  Sometimes  they  are  diflBdent,  but  I 
try  in  every  way  to  draw  them  out.  Then  I  get  them  to  call  to  each 
other.  I  use  the  name  of  "  Mary,"  for  instance,  and  have  the  child  call 
with  the  rising  inflection  on  the  last  half  of  the  word.  After  this  has 
been  done  repeatedly,  I  have  them  say  la-la  in  almost  a  singing  tone,  and 
follow  this  by  do-do.  In  that  way  they  jump  to  the  top  story.  Then  I 
tell  them  to  think  just  how  it  sounds  and  feels.  Gradually  I  introduce 
the  inten^ening  tones.  This  is  my  own  method,  but  I  have  found  it  more 
useful  in  the  treatment  of  monotones  than  to  teach  the  tones  of  the 
scale  consecutively.  All  this  requires  much  coaxing,  but  it  is  a  happy 
revelation  to  a  child  when  he  discovers  the  upper  register  of  his  voice. 

With  regard  to  singing  of  children  in  the  grammar  and  high  school 
grades,  much  can  be  said.  Such  voices  should  be  classified  as  to  quality, 
and  made  the  subject  of  as  much  study  as  a  conscientious  teacher  can 
give  them.  She  should  use  her  own  discrimination  in  this  matter.  No 
set  rules  can  be  applied,  except  that  it  is  always  better  to  get  all  voices 
of  high  quality  to  sing  the  soprano,  including  boys  whose  voices  have 
not  changed.  Both  boys  and  girls  who  have  a  low  or  medium  quality  of 
voice  should  sing  the  alto,  and  boys  voices  which  have  wholly  changed 
should  sing  the  lowest,  or  bass  score,  when  it  is  introduced  into  the  class: 
Boys  voices  are  a  great  study,  and  in  a  large  class  it  is  extremely  hard  to 
place  them  without  much  acquaintance.  I  find  that  acquaintance  with 
pupils  outside  of  school,  gives  me  a  chance  to  hear  their  voices  in  con- 
versation and  enables  me  to  know  what  to  expect  of  them  in  singing. 
School  songs  which  are  good  and  in  taste  are  written  within  medium 
range  and,  if  smng  modestly  by  each  pupil,  there  is  little  danger  of  any 
harm  resulting  to  the  boys'  voices,  even  though  they  sing  always,  for 
the  period  should  not  be  over  a  half  hour  and  they  are  seldom  required 
to  sing  all  of  that  period.  Boys  might  scream  and  yell  for  an  hour  over 
a  foot  ball  game,  and  never  think  of  its  hurting  their  voices,  and  so  I 
think  that  careful  school  singing  can  never  produce  harm  to  the  voice 
which  is  changing,  if,  as  I  said,  the  singing  is  well  done.  The  aim  should 
be  for  a  smooth,  sweet  quality  of  voice,  and  the  singing  lesson  should  be 
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a  graceful  one.    If  a  teacher  can  avoid  that  which  antagonizes  and,  at  the 
same  time,  keep  good  order  in  her  class,  she  does  well. 

We  cannot  all  be  Pattis,  but  we  can  be  ourselves.  School  lif^  and 
street  life  are  both  so  full  of  the  commonplace,  that  we  are  doing  much 
if  we  can  assert  our  individual  harmonics.  Life  is  sometimes  dreary,  and 
the  arts  must  illumine  it.  Wagner  said  in  1844  that  the  future  of  musie 
lay  in  the  development  of  musical  power  in  the  masses. 


MUSIC  IN  PRACTICAL  LIFE. 
8UPT.   BDWIN  C.   THOMPSON,    SAGINAW,   W.   8. 

A  new^  book  appeared  in  April  entitled  "  The  Choir  Invisible,''  and  in 
it  I  read: — "To  me  every  civilization  has  given  out  its  distinct  musical 
quality;  the  ages  have  their  peculiar  tones;  each  century  its  key,  its 
scale.  For  generations  in  Greece  you  can  hear  nothing  but  the  pip^s,  dur- 
ing other  generations  nothing  but  the  Ijre.  Think  of  the  long,  long 
time  among  the  Romans  when  your  ear  is  reached  by  the  trumpet  alone. 
All  Ireland — it  is  a  harp.  We  know  what  Scotland  is.  Whole  events 
in  history  come  down  with  the  effect  of  an  orchestra  playing  in  the  dis- 
tance; single  lives  sometimes  like  a  great  solo."  Again,  in  a  recent  educa- 
tional report  I  read: — "The  Slavic  songs,  mostly  written  in  minor  keys, 
reflect  the  melancholy  mood  of  these  peoples;  the  wild,  weird  ditties  of 
Hungary  reflect  the  fierce  character  of  the  Magyars;  the  placid  temper  of 
the  Scandinavians  is  seen  in  their  sweet  hymns;  the  Scotch  Highlander's 
sturdiness  is  noticeable  in  his  songs;  the  gaiety  of  the  southern  French- 
man, the  cheerfulness  of  the  Tyrolean  and  the  Swiss — all  these  peculiar- 
ities are  plainly  discernible  in  the  native  songs  and  lays  of  these  peo- 
ples." 

What  is  true  in  history  and  national  life  seems  equally  so  in  individual 
life.  Martin  Luther  thundered  forth  in  tones  like  those  of  the  great 
cathedral  organ  of  the  Church  of  Jesu;  Samuel  Johnson  reminded  one  of 
the  dum,  dum,  dum,  of  the  base  drum.  I)e  Quincey  was  the  violin;  David 
Swing,  the  lute;  Napoleon,  an  anvil  chorus;  and  Thomas  Carlyle,  a  com- 
bination of  a  snare  drum;  one  a  timbrel,  another  a  cymbal;  one  a  fiddle, 
another  a  spinnet;  one  a  deep-toned  organ,  another  a  dancing  piano,  one 
a  Christ  hymn,  another  a  love  song — a  "Funiculi,  funicula"  in  soft  Ne- 
opolitan  accent.  One  reflects  the  stirring  national  melody  in  active 
music,  another  strikes  minors  only  on  the  harp  of  the  soul,  and  still 
another  "  goes  softly  all  the  years." 

Every  one,  everywhere,  sings  some  song;  it  is  a  universal  language. 
All  nature  is  said  to  be  tuned  to  the  key  of  A.  The  Universe  keeps  time 
to  the  "  music  of  the  spheres,"  and  choirs  invisible  make  heavenly  mel- 
ody. We  see,  then,  how  closely  the  threads  of  music  net-work  life. 
I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  speak  of  the  sentiment  of  music  nor  of  its 
ennobling  and  refining  influence.  To-day  we  will  accept  all  the  beautiful 
and  strong  things  that  might  be  said  along  these  lines,  without  comment 
or  discussion;  but  I  wish  to  speak  briefly  of  the  practical  value  of  music, 
as  men  among  men  understand  the  meaning  of  the  term — ^the  bread  and 
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butter  side  of  the  subject.  Men  work  and  are  paid  for  what  the  world 
demands.  Tlie  world  calls  for  music  as  emphatically  as  it  calls  for 
groceries  or  clothing,  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  it.  The  prima  donna 
sings,  and  the  world  cheerfully  pays  a  thousand  a  night  to  listen.  Rem- 
enyi  or  Camille  Urso  appear,  and  there  is  not  standing  room  in  the  opera 
house.  The  announcement  that  Paderewski  is  to  play, — and  railroads  re- 
duce their  rates  and  tickets  are  purchased  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
Parsifal,  Wagner^s  matchless  masterpiece,  is  on  the  boards, — the  elite 
of  the  world  pours  into  Bayreuth  and  gold  flows  free  even  in  hard  times. 

If  music  were  taken  out  of  the  world,  thousands  would  go  hungry. 
Think  of  the  army  of  men  and  women  who  teach  music  and  are  paid  for  it; 
of  the  still  larger  army  engaged  in  the  sale  of  music  and  musical  instru- 
ments; of  tlie  still  larger  number  of  manufacturers — and,  back  of  these, 
the  army  who  prepare  the  wood  and  steel;  who  build  and  tend  the  dry- 
ing kilns;  who  saw  and  shape  and  smooth  and  carve  the  lumber;  who 
select  and  cut  the  forest  trees;  who  mine  the  ore,  smelt  the  iron,  temper 
the  steel,  spool  the  wire,  and  polish  the  finished  instrument;  who  make 
and  manage  the  enginery  and  machinery  which  do  the  work  in  infinite 
variety!  All  this  vast  army  work  and  are  paid  for  their  labor  in  dollars 
and  dimes  with  which  they  furnish  food  and  clothing  for  themselves  and 
families.  Run  this  subject  down  in  any  direction  and  the  truth  appears. 
The  man  who  composes  the  music  is  paid  for  it ;  the  man  who  prints  it  is 
paid  for  the  printing;  the  men  who  make  the  paper  upon  which  it  is 
printed  are  paid;  the  men  who  make  the  type  and  the  men  who  mine 
the  lead  of  which  the  type  is  made,  are  paid;  the  men  who  move  the 
presses  and  those  who  manufacture  them,  as  well  as  those  who  build  and 
feed  the  boilers  which  inin  them,  are  paid  for  their  labor.  The  ink  is  paid 
for  and  the  color  and  art  work  upon  the  illuminated  cover;  so,  at  every 
turn,  music  touches  and  stii's  the  business  world.  Like  architectural 
and  decorative  art,  it  holds  a  large  place  in  the  world's  commercial  life. 
But  its  value  to  the  business  world  doi^s  not  lie  entirely  in  the  things 
of  which  I  have  spoken.    "  The  meaning  of  song  lies  deep." 

Let  me  illustrate: — Two  boys  apply  for  a  vacant  place  in  a  business 
house.  One  appears  with  dirty  hands  and  face,  soiled  clothing,  finger 
nails  in  mourning,  and  hat  on  his  head — the  natural  accompaniment  of 
the  boy  who  has  no  song  in  his  heart — and  this  is  what  he  says:  "  Mr. 
Smith,  I  saw  your  "  ad  "  in  the  paper  and  1  have  come  to  apply.  I  want 
some  money.  Can't  you  give  me  the  place."  (The  speaker  gave  this  in 
harsh,  rough  tones  and  undesirable  manner.)  The  other  approaches  with 
a  pleasant  "good  morning"  and  with  his  hat  in  hand;  and  Mr.  Smith 
observes  that  his  face  and  hands  are  clean,  his  clothes  brushed  and  neat, 
and  his  tone  clear  and  pleasant.  This  is  what  he  says:  "  Mr.  Smith,  I  see 
by  the  morning  paper  that  you  want  an  office  boy  and  I  think  I  can  please 
you.  Try  me  a  week.  I  will  do  my  best."  Which  boy,  do  you  think, 
would  stand  the  best  chance  and  which  would  hold  the  place  after  he  had 
secured  it.  This  may  be  a  little  overdrawn.  I  meant  it  so,  but  the  truth 
is  there.  What  I  wish  to  emphasize  is,  that  music,  as  taught  in  the 
schools,  tones  down  the  harsh  voices,  smooths  out  the  wrinkles  of  speech, 
indirectly  makes  the  boy  more  polite  and  agreeable,  and  withal  brightens 
his  prospects  in  the  business  world. 

Said  a  gentleman  in  my  office  not  long  since:  "  If  I  were  to  select  from 
all  the  studies  pursued  in  the  public  schools  one  only  for  the  education 
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of  my  child,  that  one  would  be  music."  The  statement  startled  me  at 
first,  but  the  more  I  thought  about  it,  the  more  I  was  able  to  see  the 
force  of  it.  What  better  study  for  the  cultivation  of  the  observational 
powers  and  the  training  of  the  most  important  senses!  Hearing  is  the 
sense  of  music.  How  delicate  and  sensitive  does  the  ear  of  the  skillful 
musician  become;  what  shades  of  sound  come  trooping  in.  The  ear  of  the 
musician  must  do  its  work  quickly,  accurately,  and  for  a  purpose.  Time 
judgments  must  be  made  instantly  and  perfectly. 

Following  closely  is  the  training  to  habits  of  quick  seeing.  The  eye 
must  support  the  ear;  it  must  run  over  the  page  and  take  in  at  a  glance 
the  intricate  complications  of  the  written  masterpiece.  The  slightest 
failure  to  see  with  almost  lightning  rapidity,  produces  discord  and  ren- 
ders the  music  valueless  from  the  standpoint  of  the  musical  artist. 

And  then  the  touch;  how  wonderfully  it  responds  to  the  soul's  com- 
mands. The  hand  strikes  with  the  power  of  a  battle-ax  or  lingers  on  the 
strings  lovingly  like  the  velvet  kiss  of  baby  lips.  The  training  of  these 
senses  is  as  rapid  and  satisfactory  through  music  as  by  any  other  means. 
Open  these  three  gateways  to  the  soul,  as  they  may  be  and  will  be  opened 
through  the  study  of  music,  and,  with  the  multiplicity  of  books  and  read- 
ing matter  at  hand  coupled  with  the  necessity  to  aid  in  song,  who  shall 
say  that  reading  and  the  mechanical  operations  of  language  will  not  take 
care  of  themselves?  Tlie  love  of  literature  will  be  cultivated  by  the  mem- 
orizing of  literary  masterpieces  in  song.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  all  the 
mathematics  necessary  in  everyday  business  experience  can  be  taught 
through  music.  Certainly  counting,  grouping,  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division,  and  fractions  may  be  taught,  and  with  an  ab- 
soluteness seldom  brought  into  the  ordinary  methods  of  the  school  room. 

Again,  to  know  music  one  must  know  physics  and  chemistry.  The  laws 
of  vibration  upon  which  harmony  depends  demand  this.  The  quality  and 
tension  of  the  strings,  the  weight  and  shape  and  musical  qualities  of  the 
sounding  board,  must  be  considered;  and  then  how  insensibly  the  sound- 
waves grade  into  color-waves,  and  again  into  chemical  heat  and  electrical 
influences  perhaps  yet  undiscovered.  Who  could  study  music  any  length 
of  time  without  being  led  into  physiolc^y  and  on  into  psychology? 

So  all  branches  of  knowledge  lead  out  from  or  rather  into  music.  Let  me 
go  a  little  deeper  still.  Music  affords  rare  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of 
attention  and  application;  by  its  study  perception  and  apperception  are 
cultivated,  memory  and  imagination  strengthened,  reason  developed,  and 
judgment  matured.  In  short,  through  the  appeal  which  this  study  makes 
to  the  sensibilities,  the  heart  life  is  quickened;  through  the  muscular 
elTort  required,  the  body  is  strengthened  and  beautified;  through  the  ex- 
ercise of  synthesis  and  analysis,  the  mind  powers  are  built  up.  Thus 
the  head,  the  hand,  and  the  heart  are  harmoniously  developed,  making 
the  i)erfect  man.  Such  possibilities  I  see  in  the  study  of  music.  What 
more  is  required  to  prepare  for  a  successful  business  career? 

Then  let  us  hear  no  more  about  this  study  of  music  being  a  "  fad,"  use- 
less to  the  business  life;  but  let  thoughtful  men  and  women  everywhere 
support  us  in  our  efiforts  to  give  this  wonderful  science  a  more  prominent 
[)Iace  in  our  educational  system. 
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CITY  HALL,  POLICE  COURT  ROOM.  WEDNESDAY,  4  P.  M. 

Dr.  Eliza  ^losher  being  in  New  York  and  Mrs.  Clara  Bartholomew  in 
Stockton,  Cal.,  Mrs.  Fannie  Cheever  Burton  presided. 

The  first  paper,  "  Causes  of  Lack  of  Body  Symmetry,"  by  Dr.  Eliza 
Mosher,  U.  of  M.,  was  read  by  Miss  Alice  Snyder,  U.  of  M.,  who  supple- 
mented the  paper  with  a  number  of  practical  exercises  for  the  correction 
of  certain  defects,  illustrating  the  different  points  with  a  model.  The 
second  paper,  "  How  Far  Should  Physical  Ti-aining  Tend  to  the  Forma- 
tion of  Habits?"  by  W.  P.  Bowen  and  Fantaie  Cheever  Burton,  was  read 
by  Mrs.  Burton. 

The  following  informal  discussion  then  took  place: 

Miss  Maude  Matthews,  Battle  Creek: 

If  the  child  could  have  free,  unrestrained  play,  there  would  be  no  need  of  physi- 
cal culture.  Since  we  have  limited  opportunities  in  the  way  of  room,  we  can  not 
have  unrestrained  play.  In  regard  to  posture  I  can  not  but  feel  that  there  are 
some  positions  taught  in  school,  such  as  **hands  on  hips,"  that  are  undesirable. 
The  relation  between  the  body  and  the  mind  is  so  intimate  that  the  position 
**hands  on  hips,"  in  accentuating  the  physical  would  have  that  mental  effect, 
while  the  position  "hands  at  sides,**  tends  to  the  forgetting  of  the  physical.  A» 
to  the  military  position, — we  desire  our  children  to  come  from  schools  the  equal 
of  any  man,  while  this  position  is  the  attitude  of  an  inferor,  of  a  lackey  before 
his  master.  In  regard  to  apparatus  work,— there  are  objections  to  closed  hand 
•work.    In  educational  circles  the  cry  Is  for  free  hand  work  in  every  line. 

Miss  Robinson: 

Is  thore  not  danger  of  developing  asymmetry,  if  the  position  be  taken  with  one 
foot  in  advance  of  the  other? 

Miss  Matthews: 

I  referred  to  taking  the  position  with  feet  together  as  a  base  for  all  exercises. 
The  teachers  of  Swedish  Gymnastics  fail  to  vary  the  base.  They  use  the  funda- 
mental position  for  all  work. 

Miss  Snyder: 

A  teacher  of  any  repute  always  varies  the  base  while  working. 

Miss  Matthews: 

I  referred  to  the  tendency  of  many  grade  teachers  to  work  from  the  hip  posi- 
tion. 

Miss  Snyder: 

The  hands  are  placed  on  the  hips,  not  to  accentuate  the  hips,  but  to  get  the 
hands  out  of  the  way. 

Prof.  Bowen: 

It  Is  true  that  the  mlUtary  position  often  results  in  awkwardness.  The  position 
in  the  German  army  does  result  in  this.    The  Swedish  movements  in  use  In  the 
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Normal  are  simply  used  to  tone  up  the  muscles  before  using  other  exercises.  As 
regards  "closed  hand  work"— if  it  were  never  used,  a  lady  could  never  carry  her 
poclcet  book  or  her  satchel  down  town.  In  our  work  small  things  must  be  put  aside 
to  allow  for  the  consideration  of  larger  subjects. 

Miss  Snyder: 

Children,  when  allowed  to  choose  games  and  play  without  direction,  often  take 
poor  postures,  and  bad  results  follow. 

C.  A.  Jewell: 

When  a  child  I  played  a  great  deal  with  other  boys,  but  always  under  direc- 
tion— that  of  a  larger  boy — sometimes  of  a  vicious  boy. 

Mrs.  Burton: 

It  is  of  less  importance  what  system  we  use  than  the  results  that  are  obtained. 
If  we  would  be  unconscious  of  the  body  as  the  Delsarte  teachers  would  have  us, 
we  must  first  be  conscious  of  it. 

The  discussion  was  then  closed,  and  the  election  of  oflflcers  ensued. 
After  an  informal  ballot  Dr.  Eliza  M.  Mosher  was  elected  chairman,  and 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Bowen,  all  the  other  officers  were  re-elected.  The 
oflBcers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows: — 


Dr.  E.  M.  Mosher,  U.  of  M President 

Mrs.  Clara  Bartholomew,  Stockton,  Cal 1st  Vice  President 

Mrs  Fannie  Cheever  Burton,  Ypsilanti '. .  .2nd  Vice  President 

Mr.  W.  P.  Bowen,  Ypsilanti Secretary 

Miss  Jean  Whitney,  Battle  Creek Treasurer 
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PAPERS  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  SECTION. 

SOME  COMMON  CAUSES  OF  LOSS  OF  BODY  SYMMETRY. 
ELISHA   M.   MOSHBR,   M.   D.,   U.   OF   M. 

It  should  be  the  desire  of  every  individual  to  possess  a  symmetrical 
and  well  poised  body,  not  alone  because  it  conduces  to  health,  but  be- 
cause it  is  essential  to  physical  beauty. 

A  symmetrical  body  is  one  whose  lateral  halves  correspond  in  weight, 
size,  and  shape.  A  well-poised  body  is  one  in  which  gravity  and  muscle 
force  hold  the  skeleton  upright  in  such  a  position  as  to  suspend  the  or- 
gans within  it  evenly  upon  their  supports,  and  which  enables  correspond- 
ing muscles  to  work  evenly  and  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  effort. 
Such  a  posture  tends  to  equalize  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  to 
minimize  fatigue;  it  moreover  reacts  upon  the  mind  in  a  way  to  stimulate 
it  to  a  larger  and  better  thought-life. 

The  body  attains  a  normal  posture  in  standing,  when  the  weight  rests 
lightly  upon  the  heels,  more  heavily  upon  the  "balls  of  the  feet;'*  when 
the  knees  are  held  "  firm  "  by  muscle  tension,  the  pelvis  in  strong  ante- 
rior obliquity,  the  chest  projected  in  front  of  the  knees,  and  the  head 
balanced  upon  the  top  of  the  spinal  column.  With  the  body  thus  placed, 
the  arms  hang  at  the  sides  midway  between  the  front  and  back  walls 
of  the  trunk.  The  spine  and  sternum  are  held  apart,  enlarging  the 
chest  in  the  region  of  greatest  lung  mass;  the  muscles  of  respiration  are 
aided  in  their  ceaseless  labor,  the  work  of  the  diaphragm  especially  ig 
made  easy  and  its  expenditure  of  force  economized.  Pressure  within  the 
abdominal  cylinder,  in  this  position,  is  directed  downward  and  outward, 
away  from  the  large  vessels  which  lie  along  the  spine,  and  from  the 
upturned  inlet  of  the  pelvis — a  most  important  element  in  the  healthful 
development  of  girls. 

A  normal  posture  in  sitting  can  only  be  attained  by  placing  the  pelvis 
in  strong  anterior  obliquity,  and  elevating  the  chest.  Tlie  sacrum,  when 
the  body  is  poised  correctly,  projects  two  or  three  inches  behind  the  plane 
of  the  shoulders.  One  cannot  therefore  at  the  same  time  rest  both  the 
sacrum  and  the  shoulders  against  the  back  of  the  ordinarily  constructed 
seat.  Properly  designed,  a  chair  should  be  open  sufficiently  high  above 
the  seat  to  permit  the  sacrum  to  pass  through;  a  well-shaped  cross-bar 
opposite  the  loins  and  another  behind  the  shoulders  would  maintain  the 
trunk  in  equilibrium  without  muscular  effort.  Such  a  chair  tends  to 
maintain  the  normal  curves  of  the  spinal  column,  instead  of  producing 
new  and  abnormal  ones.  School  children  thus  seated  would  not  be  as 
restless  as  they  are  in  seats  which  tend  continually  to  unbalance  the 
body. 

The  common  postures  which,  when  habitual,  interfere  with  body  sym- 
metry are: 

1.  Placing  the  weight  of  the  body  upon  one  foot,  with  the  other  foot 
pointed  outward.  , 
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2.  Placing  the  weight  of  the  body  mainly  upon  the  heels. 

3.  Sitting  with  the  pelvis  rocked  backward  upon  the  sacrum. 

4.  Sitting  with  the  shoulders  not  parallel  with  the  hips. 

Postures  1  and  4  cause  rotation  of  the  spine  upon  its  vertical  axis.  In 
standing  with  the  weight  of  the  body  on  one  foot,  the  more  or  less  unused 
leg  acts  as  a  weight  suspended  from  one  end  of  a  cross-bar;  to  maintain 
its  equilibrium  under  such  an  incumbrance,  the  body  must  shift  the 
weights  at  its  upper  end  toward  the  opposite  side — to  do  this,  the  spinal 
column  bends  upon  itself  laterally,  carrying  with  it  the  arms  and  head. 
It  usually  rotates  a  little  also.  In  this  position  the  hip  and  shoulder  ap- 
proach each  other  on  the  acting  side,  lessening  the  spaces  between  the 
ribs.  The  scapulae  rotate,  the  neck  is  shortened  on  one  side,  nearly  all  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk  and  head  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  and  the  in- 
ternal organs  are  made  to  hang  unevenly  upon  their  supports.  If  this 
posture  in  standing  becomes  habitual,  as  it  commonly  does,  a  permanent 
shortening  of  the  tissues  upon  the  active  side  occurs,  and  some  degree  of 
lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  becomes  established. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  unhygienic  postures  of  school 
children  and  adults.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  shape  of  body  which 
results  that  we  seldom  stop  to  inquire  into  its  cause,  or  make  an  intelli- 
gent attempt  to  prevent  or  remedy  it. 

Standing  with  the  weight  of  the  body  placed  mainly  upon  the  heels, 
rocks  the  sacrum  backward  and  downward.  The  spine  by  this  means 
straightens  in  the  lumbar  and  curves  more  deeply  in  the  dorsal  regions. 
Round  shoulders,  flat  chest,  forward  projecting  head,  etc.,  are  thus 
caused. 

The  pressure  of  a  "  corset  steel "  upon  the  front  wall  of  the  abdomen 
opposite  the  belt  line,  and  tight  clothing,  especially  tight  skirt  bands, 
tend  to  produce  it.  The  habitual  use  of  a  rocking  chair  exerts  an  in- 
fluence in  the  same  direction.  Occupations  which  necessitate  the  use  of 
the  body  in  unhygienic  positions,  in  time  recast  it,  causing  loss  of  sym- 
metry and  often  loss  of  health. 

Before  commencing  attendance  at  school,  most  children  have  fairly 
symmetrical  bodies.  Bad  postures  in  a  vitiated  and  overheated  atmos- 
phere are  responsible  for  the  imperfect  physical  development  of  many 
school  children  in  this  country  at  the  present  time.  The  responsibility  of 
parents  and  teachers  is  very  great  in  this  regard.  School  seats  and  desks 
should  be  more  hygienic  in  form.  Posture  drills  should  be  given  daily 
(hourly  if  necessary);  school  hours  should  be  short,  especially  for  chil- 
dren in  the  lower  grades,  and  a  well  trained  physical  inspector  should 
look  the  children  over  frequently,  to  detect  the  results  of  bad  postures 
before  they  become  serious.  Each  inspector  should  have  a  drill  room,  to 
which  she  can  take  such  pupils  as  are  becoming  unsymmetrical,  there 
to  give  them  exercises  calculated  to  correct  the  tendency. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  when  more  intelligent  over- 
sight should  be  given,  both  at  home  and  at  school,  to  the  physical  devel- 
opment of  children  and  young  people;  otherwise,  we  shall  develop  intel- 
lectual power  without  the  physical  foundation  needful  to  fit  men  and 
women  for  the  work  of  life. 
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HOW  SHALL  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  TEND  TO  THE  FORMATION  OF  HABITS? 


W.   P.  BOWEN  AND   FANNIE  OHEBVEB   BURTON,   STATE   NOBMAL  COLLEGE. 

The  formation  of  habit  is  a  very  important  part  of  modern  education. 
It  forms  a  leading  feature  of  nearly  all  school  work.  No  good  teacher 
is  satisfied  that  the  pupil  is  able  to  study  out  and  pronounce  the  words  of 
his  reading  lesson;  he  must  form  correct  habits  of  reading,  so  aB  to  be 
ab}e  to  get  the  thought  rapidly  and  accurately  from  the  printed  page 
and  to  express  it  intelligibly.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  pupil  shall  make 
a  list  of  factors  and  products — the  multiplication  table — but  he  must 
be  so  trained  in  their  use  that  he  habitually  thinks  the  correct  product 
whenever  the  factors  are  given.  We  do  not  hear  it  claimed  that  pupils 
should  have  work  in  elementary  science  that  they  may  learn  the  shape 
of  leaves,  the  numbers  of  legs  possessed  by  the  fly,  the  lobster,  and  the 
spider,  and  the  names  of  ditferent  kinds  of  rock,  but  that  they  may  ac- 
quire useful  habits  of  observation.  The  value  of  the  possession  of  right 
habits  is  further  emphasized  by  the  requirements  for  admission  to  col- 
leges, where  the  knowledge  of  mere  facts  is  no  longer  sufficient,  but  cor- 
rect habits  of  work  are  insisted  upon.  The  educational  world  is  a  unit 
on  the  question,  and  a  settled  policy  in  methods  of  teaching  is  the  re- 
sult. 

It  will  be  a  glorious  day  for  physical  training  when  the  teaching  pro- 
fession shall  as  fully  agree  upon  how  far  physical  training  should  tend 
to  the  formation  of  habits.  We  have  many  firm  advocates  of  physical 
training  who  teach,  as  Dr.  Dio  Lewis  taught  fifty  years  ago,  that  gymnas- 
tic exercise  should  be  as  far  removed  from  strict  discipline  as  possible; 
that  play  should  be  free;  that  whatever  habits  are  acquired  by  these 
means  should  be  entirely  incidental,  the  objects  of  the  work  being  rest, 
diversion,  relaxation,  fun.  Prominent  among  this  class  of  our  friends 
are  many  physicians, — men  and  women  who  appreciate  more  fully  than 
any  others  the  needs  of  the  body,  but  who  have  little  acquaintance  with 
education  as  a  science  or  as  an  art.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  many 
wiio  advocate  military  drill  in  the  schools,  people  who  have  very  little 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  body,  but  who  appreciate  fully  the  value 
of  strict  discipline  and  the  formation  of  right  habits.  The  settled  policy 
which  must  be  eventually  established  for  physical  training  in  the  schools, 
must  lie  somewhere  between  these  extremes.  There  are  habits  essential 
to  health,  habits  essential  to  the  highest  mental  attainment,  and  habits 
essential  to  the  best  moral  character,  that  can  be  more  effectively  ac- 
quired through  physical  training  than  by  any  other  means.  Tliere  are 
some  needs  of  the  body,  fundamental  and  essential  in  the  question  of 
bodily  exercise,  that  must  not  be  ignored.  As  an  example  of  habits  af- 
fecting health,  take  the  matter  of  posture.  School  life  is  full  of  causes 
tending  to  produce  bad  habits  of  posture.  Seats  and  desks  poorly  fitted 
to  the  pupils  lead  to  all  sorts  of  habitual  attitudes,  while  the  enforced 
quiet,  and  especially  the  set  postures  required  in  writing  and  drawing, 
fatigue  the  trunk  muscles  and  so  intensify  the  evil.  The  experience  of  the 
last  three  years  has  convinced  us  that  these  had  habits  of  posture  can 
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be  replaced  by  better  ones  through  the  agency  of  physical  training.  We 
employ  for  this  purpose  three  principal  means: — the  fundamental  stand- 
ing position,  corrective  gymnastic  exercises,  and  individual  assistance. 

The  fundamental  standing  position,  as  we  see  it,  is  a  Swedish  device. 
Pupils  are  taught  that  the  command  "  Position! "  means  to  take  the  best 
position  possible.  The  details  of  this  ideal  position  are  taught,  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  are  pointed  out,  and  every  means  employed  to 
secure  a  good  honest  effort  by  each  pupil  every  time  the  command  is 
given.  The  interest  and  co-operation  of  the  i>upils  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  position  is  called  for  often,  and  the  pupils  are  commanded  to 
"  Kest "  after  holding  it  for  a  reasonable  time,  which  varies  with  the 
age  and  previous  training.  This  exercise  gradually  strengthens  the  mus- 
cles, trains  the  nerve  centers,  and  this  tends  to  counteract  the  bad  habits 
incident  to  school  life. 

Corrective  gymnastic  exercises  may  be  illustrated  by  the  backward 
bending  used  as  a  corrective  for  round  shoulders.  "  Round  shoulders,'' 
as  it  is  popularly  called,  consists  of  a  forward  drooping  of  the  head  and 
neck,  which  is  almost  always  associated  with  a  Hat  neck  and  shallow 
breathing.  To  correct  it,  the  neck  and  upper  part*  of  the  thoracic  spine 
must  be  bent  backward.  This  is  a  difficult  movement  for  beginners,  be- 
cause the  back  bends  most  easily  in  the.  lumbar  region,  where  the  move- 
ment is  not  wanted.  To  make  sure  that  the  movement  is  taken  in  the 
right  place,  and  there  only,  we  have  the  pupils  take  it  mildly  at  first, 
and  while  seated  at  their  desks,  where  the  back  of  the  seat  prevents  the 
wrong  movement.  When  the  class  is  in  the  hall  or  gymnasium,  pupils 
help  each  other  by  placing  the  flat  hand  against  the  back  at  the  level 
of  the  scapulap!  and  thus  resisting  a  bending^below  the  point  of  support. 
By  devices  of  this  kind,  pupils  are  finally  taught  how  to  take  the  correct 
movement  without  assistance.  A  large  i)ercentage  of  pupils  above  third 
grade  have  acquired  bad  habits  of  posture,  and  when  they  try  to  take 
an  erect  position  it  is  faulty.  This  necessitates  individual  assistance, 
and  manual  assistance  is  often  necessary.  By  putting  the  pupil  in  the 
correct  position  and  then  having  him  try  to  take  the  same  position  alone, 
he  gradually  learns  how.  It  is  not  enough  however  to  teach  a  correct 
posture.  It  must  become  a  habit  to  be  of  any  benefit.  This  requires 
months  of  careful  training,  and  the  practice  must  be  continued  as  long 
as  the  pupil  remains  in  school.  I  think  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  add  fur- 
ther words  to  show  that  this  work  is  importaut,  or  to  show  that  mere 
diversion  and  fun  will  not  accomplish  the  results. 

As  an  example  of  habits  important  in  mental  culture,  take  the  habit 
of  self-conti'ol  and  concentration  of  attention.  The  young  child  is«  the 
slave  of  surrounding  conditions,  a  reflex  machine,  responding  to  various 
sights  and  sounds  and  fei^lings  by  movements  not  of  his  own  choosing. 
The  best  children  are  consequently  noisy  and  mischevious,  not  because 
they  wish  to  be  so,  but  because  they  are  still  subject  to  habits  essential 
to  an  earlier  stage  of  their  education,  but  which  become  disturbing  forces 
when  they  enter  school.  This  lack  of  voluntary  control  of  the  muscular 
system  is  natural  in  the  case  of  the  young  child,  but  often  persists — a  case 
of  arrested  development  in  the  case  of  older  persons.  If  the  child  is  to 
become  successful,  he  must  at  some  time  learn  not  to  yield  so  readily 
to  all  sensory  impulses  and  suggestions.  Reflex  movements  must  be 
brought  under  control  of  the  will,  and  the  ability  to  direct  and  hold  the 
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attention  must  be  developed.  The  usual  lines  of  school  work  are  not  the 
best  suited  to  this  purpose.  The  motor  work,  such  as  writing,  drawing, 
ciphering,  modeling,  paper  folding,  etc.,  is  too  fine,  too  difficult,  and  em- 
ploy portions  of  the  nervous  system  too  limited  in  extent  and  too  little 
developed  in  childhood  to  be  of  the  highest  use  in  developing  muscular 
control.  The  fixed  positions  and  intensity  of  effort  causes  a  heightened 
irritability  of  the  nervous  system  that  makes  self-control  more  diflScult. 
The  reading,  language,  number  work,  and  science  call  rather  for  think- 
ing and  for  reasoning  than  for  volition.  The  gymnastic  work,  on  the 
other  hand,  employs  those  simple  large  movements  that  are  natural  to 
the  child,  involve  the  entire  neuromuscular  system  and  consequently 
relieve  nervousness  and  make  self-control  easier.  The  exercises  are  so 
large  and  so  easily  understood  that  the  children  easily  learn  to  execute 
them  with  promptness,  decision,  and  energy,  thus  forming  the  best  possi- 
ble exercise  in  attention  and  volition.  Professor  Hoyt,  director  of  the 
Normal  Training  School,  authorizes  me  to  say  that  he  and  his  teachers 
consider  the  gymnastic  exercises  by  far  the  best  work  in  their  curriculum 
for  developing  habits  pf  self-control  and  attention,  and  in  securing  good 
order  in  the  school. 

A  good  example  of  what  may  be  done  in  this  direction  was  shown  last 
May  at  the  national  meeting  of  the  Turner  societies  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Seven  thousand  children  from  the  public  schools  of  the  city  marched  on 
to  the  parade  ground,  gave  a  gymnastic  drill  that  had  been  taught  them 
in  the  separate  schools,  and  marched  off  the  field  again  in  good  military 
order.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  band  of  100  pieces,  and  led  by  an 
instructor  who  stood  upon  a  high  stand  and  waved  a  flag  as  a  signal  for 
the  various  changes  in  the  drill.  To  the  20,000  visitors  who  thronged 
all  available  space  from  which  the  drill  could  be  witnessed,  it  was  a  work 
of  art.  The  blending  of  bright  and  harmonious  costumes,  the  perfect 
rhythm  of  the  movements,  together  with  the  vastness  of  the  numbers  par- 
ticipating ,combined  to  form  a  picture  whose  ^qual  has  seldom  been  seen. 
But  to  the  teacher,  who  realizes  how  little  such  children  are  usually 
capable  of  self-control  and  sustained  attention,  and  how  excited  and  un- 
manageable they  often  become  under  trying  circumstances,  the  discipline 
of  this  juvenile  army  was  something  marvelous  and  means  a  great  deal 
as  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  gymnastic  work. 

As  an  example  of  habits  affecting  moral  character,  consider  those 
formed  on  the  play  ground.  Socially,  the  young  child  is  a  barbarian. 
While  he  enjoys  the  company  of  other  children,  he  does  not  fully  appre- 
ciate the  advantages  of  the  altruistic  and  co-operative  ways  of  civiliza- 
tion. His  play  is  to  him  the  serious  matter  of  daily  life;  all  other  mat- 
ters are  incidental.  On  the  play  ground  he  meets  others  and  lives  in  a 
society  of  his  peers,  as  he  will  later  live  in  the  larger  society  of  the  world. 
Here  he  forms  social  habits  that  will  follow  him  into  that  later  life. 
The  mottoes  upon  the  school  room  wall,  advising  kindness,  honesty, 
courtesy,  justice,  charity,  will  avail  little,  if  the  opposite  qualities  are  the 
prevailing  ones  in  the  society  in  which  he  plays.  Yet  this  is  often  the 
actual  condition  of  things.  I  am  sure  that  a  teacher  who  is  really  in 
sympathy  with  her  pupils  can  so  lead  and  direct  the  play  that,  like  the 
play  of  the  kindergarten,  it  shall  be  civilizing  rather  than  demoralizing. 
I  believe  that  the  games  played  in  the  Normal  Gymnasium  have  the  right 
influence  in  this  respect,  and  that  the  same  training  in  good  social  habits 
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can  be  given  in  any  school  and  in  almost  any  good  game.  Some  of  our 
students,  when  they  begin  the  games,  exhibit  bad  habits  that  may  be 
natural  or  may  have  been  acquired  on  the  play  ground  and  the  street. 
They  continually  char  r(  the'r  oT»ponen^s  with  foul  play,  and  stoutly  deny 
their  own  violation  of  rules;  they  vociferously  claim  every  point  with 
utter  disregard  of  justice  and  honesty;  they  dispute  the  umpire's  decis- 
ion with  great  vigor;  they  play  roughly,  are  careless  about  injuring 
themselves  and  other  players,  and  sometimes  lose  their  heads  and  their 
tempers.  Other  players,  of  less  aggressive  dispositions,  meekly  submit  to 
the  arrogant  presumption  of  the  former,  and  thus  invite  unfair  play. 
And  the  boys  are  not  entirely  to  blame  for  their  habits.  The  games  in 
which  they  engage  having  been  largely  ignored  by  their  instructors; 
they  have  picked  up  a  knowledge  of  these  matters  from  the  only  persons 
in  town  who  are  capable  and  willing  to  instruct  them,  and  get,  along 
with  it,  a  tinge  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  professional  baseball  and 
the  prize  ring.  Little  by  little  our  players  learn  that  there  is  an  umpire 
in  charge  who  thoroughly  understands  the  game  and  is  interested  in  it; 
that  he  takes  pains  to  see  every  play  and  to  enforce  all  rules  and  regu- 
lations rigidly  and  impartially;  that  he  cannot  be  intimidated  nor  biased 
by  false  claims;  that  for  a  player  to  assume  to  dictate  to  the  officials  of 
the  game  or  to  display  any  malicious  spirit  or  bad  temper,  is  a  foul,  for 
which  his  team  forfeits  to  the  opponents.  The  result  is  that  these  ob- 
jectionable practices  are  soon  abandoned,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
one.  Players  are  taught  how  to  make  skillful  plays,  and  how  to  do  con- 
certed team  work.  The  player  who  habitually  violates  rules  or  gets 
angry  is  found  to  be  an  unprofitable  player,  and  is  no  longer  chosen  on 
the  best  teams.  In  brief,  each  player  learns  the  great  lesson  of  civiliza- 
tion, that  the  highest  enjoyment  and  keenest  competition  are  not  at  all 
incompatible  with  honest  and  gentlemanly  conduct  and  the  ready  accept- 
ance of  a  good  judge's  decision.  There  are  dozens  of  games,  from  the 
tossing  of  bean  bags  to  Newcomb  and  basket  ball,  that  are  well  suited 
to  the  various  grades  of  school  children  and  are  well  calculated  to  give 
this  moral  training. 

I  once  asked  a  military  officer  who  had  frequent  opportunity  to  see  my 
classes  at  work,  what  criticism  he  would  make  upon  my  teaching.  He 
said  "  You  try  to  do  too  many  things  at  a  lesson.  You  showed  your  class 
to-day  how  to  execute  right  face,  and  then,  when  they  had  practiced  fif- 
teen or  twenty  times,  you  left  it  and  took  up  another  exercise.  I  would 
have  kept  them  upon  that  facing  until  they  executed  it  properly,  if  it 
took  the  whole  hour."  This  error  of  the  military  officer  must  not  be 
made  by  the  teacher  of  school  gymnastics.  It  is  not  necessary  that  any 
particular  exercise  shall  be  mastered  upon  a  certain  dav.  It  is  essential 
that  a  variety  of  movements,  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  bodv.  shall  be 
given  in  each  lesson,  both  for  hvprienic  reasons  and  to  keep  up  the  inter- 
est of  the  pupils.  The  nature  of  the  child  demands  exercise  for  all  of  the 
large  muscle  crroups,  and  something  rapid  and  vigorous  enough  to  stimu- 
late the  heart  and  lungs.  To  this  same  end  it  is  advisable  not  only  to 
use  different  types  of  exercises  in  each  lesson,  but  to  vary  the  character 
of  the  work  from  day  to  day.  We  are  using  this  year,  in  the  first  year's 
work  of  the  Normal  Gymnasium,  Swedish  gymnastics,  two  lessons  per 
week;  wand  or  dumb  bell  work  with  music,  once  a  week;  games  once  a 
week.   The  schedule  of  gymnastics  in  the  training  school  is  similar.    The 
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seventh  and  eighth  grades  have  Swedish  three  times  a  week  and  cluj) 
swinging  twice;  the  sixth  grade  Swedish  three  times  and  wands  twice, 
etc.,  etc.  The  different  grades  have  an  occasional  recreation  hour  in 
the  gymnasium.  In  this  way  there  is  fully  as  much  ground  covered  in  a 
term,  and  a  great  gain  is  noticed  in  the  interest  of  the  classes.  We  find 
that  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  supervision  to  make  our  student-teachers 
give  sufficient  variety  of  work  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  body  and  to 
maintain  interest.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  teach  one  thing  than  to  teach 
several  things  in  the  short  time  given  to  physical  training.  It  requires 
quick,  energetic  teaching  to  train  a  class  in  five  or  six  kinds  of  move- 
ments in  ten  minutes. 

I  wish  that  those  of  our  friends  who  claim  that  to  use  gymnastics  for 
discipline  robs  the  work  of  all  the  recreative  value,  could  see  Miss  Wise 
drill  the  first  grade  in  facings,  marching,  skipping,  and  running  exer- 
cises. Of  course  the  children  like  their  games  best  of  all,  but  there  is 
not  a  part  of  their  gymnastic  work  in  which  the  bright  eyes  and  eager 
faces  do  not  tell  of  thorough  enjoyment.  To  those  who  fear  that  for 
the  teachers  to  supervise  the  games  would  take  away  all  the  interest  that 
pupils  have  in  them,  I  can  say  that  our  experience  most  emphatically 
proves  the  contrary.  We  make  it  a  point  not  to  permit  games  in  the 
jrymnasium,  unless  some  teacher  or  other  reliable  person  is  in  charge. 
Under  these  conditions  we  have,  in  addition  to  all  that  is  required  in 
the  gymnasium,  from  ten  to  fifteen  match  games  of  basket  ball  every 
week  between  organized  teams  who  have  ongajred  the  room  a  week  or 
more  ahead,  and  we  would  have  more  of  them  if  there  were  more  hours 
that  could  be  used.  There  are  more  normal  students  who  voluntarily 
play  basket  ball,  baseball,  tennis,  and  all  other  sports  combined,  although 
all  these  exercises  are  encouraged  by  the  department  and  by  the  school. 
The  direction  of  games  by  competent  teachers  unquestionably  increases 
the  interest  in  them.  It  is  the  only  way  that  all  the  pupils  who  would 
be  benefited  bv  such  exercises,  can  be  brought  to  have  an  intelligent  and 
lasting  interest  in  them. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "How  far  shall  physical  training  tend  to 
the  formation  of  habits?"  I  would  say,  just  as  far  as  can  be  done  without 
sacrificing  any  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of  physical  training, — ^to 
rest  and  relieve  minds  wearied  with  school  work  and  to  build  up  a 
strong  vigorous  body.  The  skilled  teacher  can  do  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
ciplinary, habit-forming  work  while  carrying  out  these  purposes;  and 
the  habits  that  can  thus  be  formed  are  of  inestimable  value.  But  when- 
ever the  teacher  finds  the  pupils  lacking  in  interest,  rather  wearied  than 
refreshed  by  the  exercise  or  not  acquiring  the  habits  sought,  it  is  a  sign 
that  somethincT  is  wrong  with  the  teaching.  Commands  must  be  exceed- 
ingly plain.  Explanations  must  be  short  and  followed  by  practice,  prac- 
tice, practice.  Corrections  must  be  brief,  to  the  point,  and  followed  by 
practice,  practice,  practice.  Difficult  things  must  not  be  demanded, 
but  all  that  is  required  should  be  done  well  every  time  it  is  done. 
The  class  must  be  encouraged,  justly  praised,  and  thus  incited  to  do  their 
best.  The  teachers  who  begin  modestly,  and  try  from  week  to  week  to 
improve  their  part  of  the  work,  as  they  expect  the  pupils  to  improve 
theirs,  will  find  that  this  habit-forming  work  is  possible  and  desirable. 
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